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THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


Art.  I. — Indian  Theistic  Reformers}  By  Professor  Monier 
YVilliams,  C.I.E.,  D.C.L. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  first  introduction  of 
Theism  into  India  was  due  to  the  founders  of  the  Brahma 
Samaj,  or  modern  Theistic  Churches  of  Bengal.  iSome  of 
the  oldest  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  are  decidedly  monotheistic, 
and  all  the  most  pronounced  forms  of  Indian  pantheism 
rest  on  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  God’s  unity.  “ There  is 
one  Being  and  no  second,”  or  in  other  words,  “ Nothing 
really  exists  but  the  one  eternal  omnipresent  Spirit,”  was  the 
dogma  enunciated  by  ancient  Hindu  thinkers.  It  was  a 
dogma  accepted  by  the  philosophical  Brahman  with  all  its 
consequences  and  corollaries.  He  firmly  believed  himself 
and  the  Universe  to  be  parts  of  the  one  eternal  Essence, 
and  wrapped  himself  up  accordingly  in  a kind  of  serene 
indifierence  to  all  external  phenomena  and  circumstances. 
Again  even  the  ordinary  Hindu  who  practises  the  most 
corrupt  forms  of  polytheism  is  never  found  to  deny  the 
doctrine  of  God’s  unity.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  always 
maintain  that  God  is  essentially  one,  though  he  holds  that 
the  one  God  exhibits  Himself  variously,  and  that  He  is 

' Although  this  paper,  which  was  read  before  the  Society  on  Xovemher  1.5,  1880, 
is  principally  the  result  of  my  own  researches  in  India,  yet  I am  indebted  to 
Miss  S.  1).  Collet  for  supplying  me  with  abundant  materials  for  its  compilation. 
Her  Brdhmo  Year-book  (Williams  and  Norgate),  published  at  the  end  of  every  year, 
gives  a lucid  and  impartial  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Indian  theistical 
movement,  and  it  is  to  her  able  and  disinterested  labours  that  the  interest  felt 
by  the  British  public  in  that  movement  is  mainly  due. 
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to  be  worshipped  through  an  endless  diversity  of  mani- 
festations, incarnations,  and  material  forms. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  as  often  as  pantheistic  and 
polytheistic  ideas  have  been  pushed  to  preposterous  extremes 
in  India,  a reaction  has  always  taken  place  towards  simple 
monotheism.  The  Yaishnava  Reformers  of  the  12th,  13th, 
15th,  and  16th  centuries  inculcated  a doctrine  which  was  an 
approximation  towards  the  Christian  idea  of  God’s  Unity  and 
Personality,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  article  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Ramanuja,  Madhva,  Vallabha  and  Chaitanya,  all 
taught  the  existence  of  one  supreme  personal  God  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  Maker  and  Preserver  of  all 
things — a God  whom  they  called  Vishnu,  and  whom  the}^  be- 
lieved to  be  distinct  from  the  human  soul  and  the  material  world. 

But  none  of  these  great  Reformers  succeeded  in  counter- 
acting the  corrupt  tendencies  inherent  in  the  Yaishnava 
system.  That  system  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
constant  morbid  growth  and  unhealthy  development.  It 
cannot  get  rid  of  its  dogma  of  repeated  incarnations,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  repeated  descents  (avatara).  Yishnu,  it 
is  believed,  has  ever  been  accustomed  to  descend  in  the  shape 
of  great  warriors,  great  teachers,  and  even  animals,  to  deliver 
his  creatures  in  seasons  of  special  exigence  and  peril.  Of 
course  such  a theory  opens  the  door  to  every  kind  of  extra- 
vagant superstition.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  partial 
reformation  accomplished  by  Riimanuja,  Madhva,  Yallabha 
and  Chaitanya,  the  tide  of  degrading  idolatrous  practices  set 
in  more  strongly  than  ever. 

Then  followed  the  monotheistic  reaction  led  by  KabTr  in 
the  IGth  century  and  improved  upon  shortl}^  afterwards  by 
Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  religion.  These  movements 
were  in  a great  measure  due  to  Muhammadan  influences. 
Both  Kabir  and  Niinak  did  their  best  to  purify  the  Augean 
stable  of  corrupt  Ilindii  doctrine,  but  met  with  only  partial 
success.  They  taught  devotion  to  one  personal  God,  whether 
called  Yishnu  or  Krishna,  or  designated  by  any  of  his 
established  epithets  or  synonyms.  They  even  endeavoured 
to  unite  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  on  the  common  ground 
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of  belief  in  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead.  But  in  this  they 
were  wholly  unsuccessful,  and  the  tenth  Sikh  Guru  Govind 
made  religious  fusion  impossible  by  converting  Sikhs  and 
^luslims  into  bitter  mutual  opponents. 

It  became,  indeed,  a question  whether  the  followers  of 
Kabir  and  Nanak  were  not  destined  to  become  exterminated 
under  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the 
reign  of  Aurangzib.  Under  that  Emperor  India  suffered 
everywhere  from  an  outburst  of  Muhammadan  fanaticism. 
Nor  was  the  stabilit)"^  of  Islam  shaken  or  its  hold  over  the 
people  of  India  weakened,  when  tlie  political  power  of  the 
Muhammadans  declined.  On  the  contrary,  the  number  of 
^Muslims  increased,  and  their  bigotry  and  intolerance  gathered 
strength  in  opposition  to  the  advance  of  British  domination, 
and  the  diffusion  of  European  knowledge. 

The  Ilindiis,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  too  proud  to 
profit  by  contact  with  European  ideas.  Everywhere  at  the 
great  centres  of  British  authority  a mighty  stir  of  thought 
began  to  be  set  in  motion,  and  able  men  educated  by  us  made 
no  secret  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  national  religion,  and 
their  desire  for  a purer  faith  than  that  received  from  their 
fathers.  At  the  moment  when  thoughtful  Hindus  were  thus 
asking  for  light  and  leading,  the  right  leader  appeared. 
The  Hindu  reformation  inaugurated  by  Eiimmohun  Roy  was 
the  first  reformation  due  to  Christian  influences,  and  to  the 
diffusion  of  European  ideas  through  English  education.  He 
was  the  first  great  modern  theistical  reformer  of  what  may 
be  called  British  India. 

Unhappily  no  biographies  of  India’s  eminent  men  have 
ever  been  written.  Neither  Hindus  nor  Muhammadans  have 
ever  shown  any  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  writings. 
A good  life  of  Eiimmohun  Roy,  composed  in  Sanskrit  or 
Bengali,  and  translated  into  Hindustani  and  other  principal 
vernaculars,  together  with  a collection  of  his  writings,  would 
supply  a great  want ; ^ but  the  materials  for  its  composition 

' The  Rev.  K.  S.  Macdonald  has  given  a short  and  interesting  summary’  of 
his  life  in  a paper  read  at  Darjeeling  (June,  1879),  and  Miss  Mary  Carpenter 
published  an  interesting  account  of  his  ‘ Last  Days  ’ in  1866. 
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are  not  forthcoming.  What  little  is  known  of  his  early 
history  is  soon  told.  He  was  born  in  May,  1772,  at 
a village  called  Radhanagar,  in  the  district  of  Murshidabad. 
His  father.  Ram  Kant  Roy,  was  a Brahman  of  high  caste, 
and  his  grandfather  had  held  offices  under  the  Mogul 
Emperor.  At  an  early  age  Rammohun  Roy  was  sent  to 
study  Persian  and  Arabic  literature,  including  the  Kuran 
itself,  at  the  great  seat  of  Muhammadan  learning,  Patna.  It 
was  thought  that  his  proficiency  in  Muhammadan  lore  might 
lead  to  his  advancement  at  the  Mogul  court.  Not  that  he 
neglected  Sanskrit  or  his  Brahmanical  studies.  His  father 
was  a worshipper  of  Vishnu.  Every  morning  the  son  was 
accustomed  to  read  a chapter  of  the  Vaishnava  bible — the 
Bhagavata  Puriina.  Naturally  thoughtful  and  intelligent,  he 
soon  began  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  see  through  the  absurd 
tissue  of  fable  by  which  its  authority  is  supported.  Wholly 
unable  to  acquiesce  in  its  extravagant  mythology,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  simple  Vedic  system,  and  the  pure  pantheism  of 
the  Vedanta  and  Upanishads  attracted  his  special  attention. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  composed  a spirited  tract  against 
idolatry.  This  for  a mere  boy  was  a sufficiently  remai’kable 
achievement,  and  not  likely  to  pass  unnoticed.  As  a matter 
of  course  it  roused  the  anger  not  only  of  his  own  immediate 
family,  but  of  all  his  relatives  and  superiors.  In  consequence 
of  the  enmity  thus  excited  against  him,  it  was  thought 
advisable  that  he  should  leave  his  father’s  home  for  a time. 
He  resided  first  at  Benares,  the  stronghold  of  Brahmanism, 
and  afterwards  in  Tibet,  where  he  gave  himself  with  much 
zeal  to  the  study  of  Buddhism,  and  had  many  controversies 
with  Buddhist  priests.  Probably  Rammohun  Roy  was  the 
first  earnest-minded  investigator  of  the  science  of  comparative 
religion  that  the  world  has  produced.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  displayed  an  eagerness  to  become  an  unbiassed 
student  of  all  the  religions  of  the  globe.  His  sole  aim  in 
such  studies  was  to  seek  out  religious  truth  for  himself  with 
perfect  fairness  and  impartiality.  Hence  he  spared  himself 
no  trouble  in  endeavouring  to  master  the  several  languages 
of  the  world’s  sacred  books,  each  of  which  claimed  to  be  the 
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sole  depositories  of  such  truth.  As  he  studied  the  Hindu  Veda 
in  Sanskrit,  so  he  is  believed  to  have  given  his  attention  to 
the  Buddhist  Tripitaka  in  the  original  Pall.  lie  is  known, 
too,  to  have  mastered  Arabic  that  he  might  read  the  Kuriin, 
and  later  in  life  he  learnt  Hebrew  that  he  might  form  a just 
estimate  of  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  even 
began  Greek  that  he  might  gain  a complete  knowledge  of 
the  New  Testament. 

On  his  return  home  about  the  age  of  twenty,  he  appears 
to  have  been  reinstated  in  the  favour  of  his  family  and 
relations.  This  led  him  to  apply  himself  with  more  zeal  than 
ever  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit  literature  and  an  examination  of 
the  doctrines  of  his  ancestral  religion.  He  had  too  logical 
a mind  to  be  deceived  by  Brahmanical  sophistries.  Yet  he 
was  accustomed  to  assert  that  he  had  found  nothing  in  the 
works  of  any  other  country,  Asiatic  or  European,  equal  to 
the  scholastic  philosophy  of  the  Hindus.  It  w'as  at  about 
this  period  that  he  gave  himself  seriously  to  the  study  of 
English.  At  the  same  time  he  began  to  shake  off  the 
prejudices  he  had  imbibed  against  social  intercourse  with  his 
country’s  rulers,  and  to  derive  benefit  from  mixing  in 
European  society.  After  his  father’s  death  ^ in  1803,  Eara- 
mohun  Roy  became  bolder  in  his  controversies  with  the 
Brahmans.  Soon  he  began  to  publish  various  pamphlets  and 
treatises  against  the  errors  of  Hinduism.  This  he  did  at 
considerable  risk  to  his  own  worldly  prospects.  His  father 
had  left  his  property  to  be  divided  among  his  three  sons ; 
but  it  was  not  long  before,  by  their  death,  Riimmohun  Roy 
became  possessed  of  considerable  patrimony,  which  would  have 
been  forfeited  had  he  formally  abjured  his  family  religion, 
and  legally  lost  caste.  With  an  increase  of  wealth  came  an 
increased  desire  for  extension  of  usefulness.  Notwithstanding 
an  inheritance  sufficiently  ample  for  his  own  personal  wants, 
Rammohun  Roy  found  himself  cramped  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  vast  objects  he  had  in  view.  This  led  him  to  seek 
Government  employment,  and  we  find  him  acting  for  ten 

* His  mother,  who  was  at  first  very  hitter  against  him,  lived  to  acknowledge 
that  he  was  right,  though  she  could  not  give  up  her  old  faith,  “which  was 
a comfort  to  her.’’ 
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years  as  Dewan  or  managing  officer  to  the  judges  and 
collectors  of  Rungpur,  Bhagalpur  and  Ramgarh,  especially 
to  a Mr.  Digby.  Hence  he  was  often  called  Dewanji, — a 
title  by  which  he  continued  to  be  known  until  he  received 
that  of  Raja  from  the  ex-Emperor  of  Delhi,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  embassy  to  England.  One  object  he  had  in  under- 
taking revenue  work  was  to  gain  a practical  knowledge  of 
the  working  of  the  British  administration.  Some  have 
spitefully  accused  him  of  augmenting  his  own  legitimate 
earnings  by  doubtful  and  underhand  transactions.  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  his  prosperous  career  was  due  to  his 
righteous  dealings,  which  made  him  popular  among  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  to  the  skill  he  displayed  in  the 
settlement  of  Zamindari  accounts,  which  made  his  services 
indispensable  to  his  masters. 

Notwithstanding  his  assiduous  attention  to  business,  he 
found  ample  time  for  study  and  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes  of  reform.  Every  year  his  attitude  of  antagonism 
to  the  idolatry  of  his  fellow-countrymen  became  more  and 
more  marked  and  decided.  The  ground  he  took,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  was  not  that  of  opposition  to  the 
national  faith,  but  to  a perversion  of  it.  He  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindus  was  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient 
books  and  authorities  which  they  profess  to  revere  and  obey. 
Very  soon  after  his  father’s  death  he  had  written  a book  in 
Persian  : “ Against  the  idolatry  of  all  religions.”  This  was 
followed  at  intervals  b}'^  various  treatises,  and  especially  trans- 
lations of  some  of  the  Upanishads.  In  the  preface  to  the 
Mundaka  Upanishad  of  the  Atharva-veda,  he  says  : — 

“An  attentive  perusal  of  tliis,  as  well  as  of  the  remaining  books 
of  the  Vedanta,  will,  I trust,  eonvince  every  unprejudiced  mind 
that  they,  with  great  consistency,  inculcate  the  unity  of  God ; in- 
structing men,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  pure  mode  of  adoring  him 
in  spirit.  It  will  also  appear  evident,  that  the  Veds,  although  they 
tolerate  idolatry  as  the  last  provision  for  those  who  are  totally  in- 
capable of  raising  tlicir  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  tho  invisible 
God  of  Nature,  yet  repeatedly  urge  the  relinquishment  of  the  rites 
of  idol-worship,  and  the  adoption  of  a purer  system  of  religion,  on 
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the  express  grounds  that  the  obsciTance  of  idolatrous  rites  can 
never  be  productive  of  eternal  beatitude.  Tliese  are  left  to  be 
practised  by  such  persons  only  as,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
teaching  of  spiritual  guides,  cannot  be  brought  to  see  perspicuously 
the  Majesty  of  God  through  the  works  of  Xature. 

The  public  will,  I hope,  be  assured  that  nothing  but  the  natural 
inclination  of  the  ignorant  towards  the  worship  of  objects  resemb- 
ling their  own  nature,  and  to  the  external  form  of  rites  palpable 
to  their  grosser  senses,  joined  to  the  self-interested  motives  of  their 
pretended  guides,  has  rendered  the  generality  of  tlio  Hindu  com- 
munity (in  defiance  of  their  sacred  books)  devoted  to  idol- worship  : 
— the  source  of  prejudice  and  superstition,  and  of  the  total  de- 
struction of  moral  principle,  as  countenancing  criminal  intercourse, 
suicide,  female  murder,  and  human  sacrifice.” 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  to  which  he  awakened 
attention  was  the  absence  of  all  Vedic  sanction  for  the  self- 
immolation  of  widows  (Sail).  It  was  principally  his 
vehement  denunciation  of  this  practice,  and  the  agitation 
against  it  set  on  foot  by  him,  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
abolition  of  Satl  by  law  throughout  British  India  in  1829. 

Long  before  that  period,  however,  the  effect  of  his 
publications  and  addresses  was  to  make  his  position  one  of 
increasing  isolation,  until,  in  1814,  finding  himself  surrounded 
by  religious  opponents,  and  ostracised  by  his  own  social  circle, 
he  retired  to  Calcutta.  His  property  by  that  time  had  so  far 
increased  that  he  could  reckon  on  an  income  of  £1000  per 
annum,  and  he  was  able  to  purchase  a residence  there. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  would  be  many  thoughtful  persons  capable  of 
sympathizing  with  his  lofty  aspirations.  Accordingly  he 
attracted  a number  of  adherents  from  Hindus  and  Jains 
of  rank,  wealth  and  influence.  They  gathered  round  him  in 
a small  but  united  band,  and  agreed  to  co-operate  with  him 
for  the  purification  of  their  religion. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  opinions  like  those  which 
llammohun  Roy  laboured  to  propagate  could  not  . have  been 
adopted  by  any  body  of  Hindus  without,  so  to  speak,  loosening 
the  anchorage  by  which  they  held  on  to  the  foundations  of 
their  ancient  faith.  Yet  in  seeking  their  co-operation,  he 
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never  swerved  from  his  original  position.  He  continued  to 
declare  that  his  only  object  was  to  bring  back  his  countrymen 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  monotheistic  doctrine 
underlying  the  Vedic  hymns  and  brought  out  more  clearly 
in  the  IJpanishad  portion  of  the  Veda. 

The  first  step  taken  was  to  establish  a private  society  for 
spiritual  improvement.  The  association  was  called  Atmlya 
Sabha,  spiritual  society,  and  was  first  formed  about  the  year 
1816.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  Rammohun  Roy’s  own  personal 
friends,  among  whom  was  Dvaraka-nath  Tagore.  It  met  in 
Rammohun  Roy’s  house  at  Manictolah,  for  discussion  at 
periodical  intervals ; but  the  hostility  of  the  Brahmans  and 
Pandits  who  were  sometimes  present,  and  who  were  offended 
and  alarmed  at  the  crushing  demolition  of  their  arguments  by 
the  reforming  party,  proved  too  strong  for  its  continued  exist- 
ence. One  by  one  its  members  dropped  off,  till  by  degrees  the 
society  ceased  to  exist.  The  great  leader  of  the  movement, 
however,  was  not  to  be  so  easily  suppressed.  On  the  contrary, 
he  braced  himself  up  with  greater  energy  than  ever  to  continue 
the  conflict  single-handed.  His  zeal  and  industry  in  writing 
books,  pamphlets  and  addresses,  onl}"  increased  in  vehemence. 

It  is  clear  that  even  at  that  time  his  study  of  the  sayings 
of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  had  brought  him  to  a quali- 
fied acceptance  of  Christianity  ; for  in  1820  he  published  in 
Bengali  and  English  a book  called  “The  Precepts  of  Jesus, 
the  Guide  to  Peace  and  Happiness.”  In  the  preface  he 
wrote : — 

“This  simple  code  of  religion  and  morality  is  so  admirably 
calculated  to  elevate  men’s  ideas  to  high  and  liberal  notions  of  one 

God, and  is  so  well  fitted  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 

human  race  in  the  discharge  of  their  various  duties  to  God,  to 
themselves  and  to  society,  that  I cannot  but  hope  the  best  effects 
from  its  promulgation  in  its  present  form.” 

In  a letter  prefixed  to  one  of  his  later  works  (an  edition  of 
the  Kena  Upanishad)  he  makes  the  following  admission  : — 

“The  consequence  of  my  long  and  uninterrupted  researches  into 
religious  truth  has  been  that  I have  found  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
more  conducive  to  moral  principles,  and  better  adapted  for  the  use 
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of  rational  beings,  than  any  other  which  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge.” 

It  is  said  that  on  being  one  day  shown  a picture  of  Christ, 
he  remarked  that  the  painter  had  represented  Him  falsely,  for 
he  had  given  Him  a European  countenance,  forgetting  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  an  Oriental,  and  that,  in  keeping  with  the 
Eastern  origin  of  Christianity,  the  Christian  scriptures  glow 
throughout  with  rich  Oriental  colouring. 

Some,  indeed,  have  not  hesitated  to  affirm  that  Rammohun 
Roy,  though  he  never  abjured  caste,  w’as  in  reality  a true 
Christian.  But  that  he  ever  had  the  slightest  leaning 
towards  Trinitarian  Christianity  is  altogether  unlikely. 

In  his  “ Final  Appeal  ” ^ he  says  : — 

“ After  I have  long  relinquished  every  idea  of  a plurality  of 
Gods,  or  of  the  persons  of  the  Godhead,  taught  under  different 
systems  of  modem  Hindooism,  I cannot  conscientiously  and  con- 
sistently embrace  one  of  a similar  nature,  though  greatly  refined  by 
the  religious  reformations  of  modem  times.  Since  whatever  argu- 
ments can  be  adduced  against  a plurality  of  gods  strike  with  equal 
force  against  the  doctrine  of  a plurality  of  persons  of  the  Godhead ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  excuse  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of 
a plurality  of  persons  of  the  Deity,  can  be  offered  with  equal  pro- 
priety in  defence  of  polytheism.” 

In  fact  his  sympathies  witli  the  Unitarian  sect  were  always 
strongly  marked,  and  it  is  certain  that,  whenever  his  mind 
could  free  itself  from  the  influence  of  Yedantic  proclivities, 
it  gravitated  towards  a form  of  Unitarian  Christianity. 

But  in  truth  the  dominant  feeling  in  Rammohun  Roy’s 
mind  was  a craving  for  a kind  of  eclectic  catholicity. 
Throughout  life  he  shrank  from  connecting  himself  with 
any  particular  school  of  thought.  He  seems  to  have  felt  a 
satisfaction  in  being  claimed  as  a Yedantist  by  Hindus,  as 
a Theist  by  Unitarians,  as  a Christian  by  Christians,  and  as  a 
Muslim  by  Muhammadans.  His  idea  of  inspiration  was  that 
it  was  not  confined  to  any  age  or  any  nation,  but  a gift 
coextensive  with  the  human  race.  He  believed  it  to  be  a 

* He  published  three  “Appeals  to  the  Christian  public”  against  the  unfair 
construction  which  Dr.  Marshman  and  others  had  put  on  his  “ Precepts  of  Jesus.” 
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kind  of  divine  illumination,  or  intuitive  perception  of  truth, 
granted  in  a greater  or  less  degree  to  every  good  man  in 
every  country.  Whatever  was  good  in  the  Vedas,  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  in  the  Kuran,  in  the  Zand  Avasta,  or  in 
any  book  of  any  nation  anywhere,  was  to  be  accepted  and 
assimilated  as  coming  from  the  “ God  of  truth,”  and  to  be 
regarded  as  a revelation.  The  only  test  of  the  validity 
of  any  doctrine  was  its  conformity  to  the  natural  and 
healthy  working  of  man’s  reason,  and  the  intuitions  and 
cravings  of  the  human  heart.  “ My  view  of  Christianity,” 
he  says  in  a letter  to  a friend,  “ is,  that  in  representing  all 
mankind  as  the  children  of  one  eternal  Father,  it  enjoins 
them  to  love  one  another,  without  making  any  distinction  of 
country,  caste,  colour,  or  creed.”  It  was  easy  for  a man  of 
so  catholic  and  liberal  a spirit  to  become  all  things  to  all 
men.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  cultivated  friend- 
ship with  Christian  Missionaries  of  all  denominations.  He 
assisted  them  in  their  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
occasionally  joined  in  their  worship.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  aided  Dr.  Duff  in  the  establishment  of  his  educational 
institution  in  Calcutta,  recommending  that  its  daily  work 
should  be  commenced  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  declaring 
that  he  had  studied  the  Brahman’s  Veda,  the  Muslim’s 
Kuriin,  and  the  Buddhist’s  Tripitaka,  without  finding  any- 
where any  other  prayer  so  brief,  comprehensive,  and  suitable 
to  man’s  wants. 

In  1828  occurred  an  event  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
important  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  Theistic  move- 
ment. Mr.  W.  Adam,  a Protestant  Missionary,  had  entered 
into  friendly  communications  with  Baramohun  Boy,  and  had 
been  led  through  his  influence  to  adopt  a decidedly  Unitarian 
form  of  Christianity.  Not  content  with  changing  his  own 
creed,  he  sought  to  disseminate  the  opinions  he  had  adopted 
by  holding  meetings  and  giving  lectures  in  a room  attached 
to  the  Bengal  Hurkaru  Newspaper  Office.  For  some  time 
Biimmohun  Boy,  with  a few  of  his  friends,  were  accustomed 
to  be  present,  till  at  last  the  thought  struck  them  that, 
instead  of  being  dependent  upon  a foreigner  for  religious 
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edification,  tliej’’  might  establish  a meeting-house  of  their 
own.  Dwiirnka-nilth  Tagore,  Prosonuo  Kumiir  Tiigore,  and' 
otliers,  came  forward  with  pecuniary  aid.  Temporary  rooms 
in  the  Chitpore  road  were  hired  by  llaramohun  Hoy,  and 
prayer-meetings  held  there  every  Saturday  evening.  The 
service  was  divided  into  four  parts — recitation  of  Vedic 
texts;  reading  from  the  Upauishads  ; delivery  of  a sermon  ; 
and  singing  hymns. 

It  was  thus  that  the  germ  of  the  first  Theistic  church  was 
planted  at  Calcutta  in  1828.  The  commencement  of  its 
existence  as  a living  growing  organization  did  not  take  place 
till  two  3'ears  later.  The  beginning  of  January,  1830,  now  half 
a century  ago,  inaugurated  a new  era  in  the  history  of  Indian 
religious  thought.  It  ushered  in  the  dawn  of  the  greatest 
change  that  has  ever  passed  over  the  nindii  mind.  A new 
phase  of  the  Hindu  religion  then  took  definite  shape,  a phase 
which  differed  essentially  from  every  other  that  had  preceded 
it.  For  no  other  reformation  has  resulted  in  the  same  way 
from  the  influence  of  European  education,  and  Christian 
ideas. 

The  increase  of  contributions  had  enabled  Riimmohun 
Roy  to  purchase  a large  house  in  the  Chitpore  road,  and 
endow  it  with  a maintenance  fund.  Trustees  were  appointed, 
and  the  first  Hindu  Theistic  Church,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called  by  English-speaking  natives,  the  Hindu  Unitarian 
Church,^  was  then  opened  in  Calcutta  on  the  11th  Magha, 
1751,  equivalent  to  January  23,  1830.  The  name  given  to 
it  by  Rammohun  Roy  indicated  its  Unitarian  character,  and 
yet  connected  it  with  the  national  faith.  It  was  called 
Brahma  Sabha,  or  Brahml3’a  Sarnaj,  that  is  to  say,  “ the 
assembh"  or  society  of  God,”  the  word  Brahma  being  an 
adjective  formed  from  Brahma,  the  name  of  the  one  self- 
existent  God  of  orthodox  Hinduism. 

The  trust-deed  of  the  building  laid  down  that  it  was  to  be 
used  as  a place  of  meeting  for  the  worship  of  the  One 
Eternal,  Unsearchable,  and  Immutable  Being,  the  Author 
and  Preserver  of  the  Universe,  to  the  promotion  of  piety, 

* So  the  Press  at  which  Rammohun  Roy’s  publications  were  printed  was 
called  the  Unitarian  Press. 
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morality,  and  charity,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of 
union  between  men  of  all  religious  classes  and  creedsd 
Moreover,  that  no  image,  print,  picture,  portrait,  or  likeness, 
should  be  admitted  within  the  building,  that  no  sacrifice 
should  be  ofiered  there,  and  that  nothing  recognized  as  an 
object  of  worship  by  other  men  should  be  spoken  of  con- 
temptuously there.  Yet  Rammohun  Roy  still  held  fast  to 
his  original  position.  He  was  careful  to  make  the  members 
of  the  new  society  understand  that  he  had  no  idea  of  found- 
ing a new  sect  or  new  system,  or  even  a new  church  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He  simply  claimed  to  have 
established  a pure  monotheistic  worship  for  the  first  time  in 
a building  where  men  of  all  castes,  all  classes,  and  all  creeds, 
Hindus,  Muhammadans,  and  Christians,  were  invited  to 
worship  together,  the  only  unity  of  faith  demanded  being 
belief  in  the  Unity  of  God.  This  first  introduction  of  public 
worship  and  united  prayer — before  unknown  among  the 
Hindus — was  not  the  least  of  the  benefits  efiected  by  Riimmo- 
hun  Roy.  At  the  same  time,  he  never  quite  abandoned  the 
idea  of  an  order  of  men  ordained  by  God  to  be  special 
teachers  of  divine  truth.  It  is  said  that  the  meeting-house 
of  the  Samaj  had  a private  room  open  only  to  Brahmans, 
where  special  readings  of  the  Veda  were  conducted  by  them. 

And,  in  truth,  Riimmohun  Roy’s  attitude  towards  his 
national  religion  continued  that  of  a friendly  reformer,  even 
to  the  end  of  his  life — a reformer  who  aimed  at  retaining 
all  that  was  good  and  true  in  Brahmanism,  while  sweeping 
away  all  that  was  corrupt  and  false.  The  weak  point  in  his 
plan  is  manifest.  The  form  of  theology  he  propounded  was 
too  vague,  undogmatic,  and  comprehensive.  He  was,  in  fact, 
by  natural  character  too  intensely  patriotic  not  to  be  swayed, 
even  to  the  last,  by  an  ardent  love  of  old  national  ideas.  He 
had  denounced  caste  as  a demoralizing  institution ; ^ he  had 

’ It  is  said  that  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  Eurasian  boys  used  to  sing 
the  Psalms  of  David  in  English,  and  Hindu  musicians  religious  songs  in  Bengali. 

^ Thus,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Is'opanishad,  he  says, 
“ The  chief  part  of  the  theorv’  and  practice  of  Ilindooism,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is 
made  to  consist  in  the  adoption  of  a peculiar  mode  of  diet,  the  least  aberration 
from  which  is  jmnished  by  exclusion  from  his  family  and  friends.  Murder,  theft, 
or  perjurv,  though  brought  home  to  the  party  hy  a judicial  sentence,  so  far  from 
inducing  loss  of  caste,  is  visited  with  no  peculiar  mark  of  infamy.” 
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adopted  a nearly  true  theory  of  tlie  unity  and  personality  of 
God  ; he  had  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  transmigration  and 
final  absorption  of  the  soul ; he  had  professed  his  belief  in  a 
day  of  judgment;  he  had  accepted  the  Christian  miracles,  and 
had  even  declared  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  “Founder  of  truth 
and  true  religion,”  and  had  admitted  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  empowered  by  God  to  forgive  sins;  but  he  never  entirely 
delivered  himself  from  his  old  prepossessions,  and  the  alleged 
purity  of  his  monotheism  was  ever  liable  to  be  adulterated 
with  pantheistic  ideas.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  he  always 
remained  a Brahman.  He  never  abandoned  the  Brahmanical 
thread,  and  had  too  lively  a sense  of  the  value  of  money 
to  risk  the  forfeiture  of  his  property,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  his  usefulness  and  influence,  by  formally  giving 
up  his  caste.  In  fact,  though  far  in  advance  of  his  age  as 
a thinker,  he  laid  no  claim  to  perfection  or  to  perfect  dis- 
interestedness of  motive  as  a man. 

Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  India,  Bammohun  Boy’s 
career  was  cut  short  prematurely.  In  1830  the  ex-Emperor 
of  Delhi,  having  long  felt  himself  ill  treated  by  the  Indian 
Government,  deputed  Bammohun  Boy  to  lay  a representation 
of  his  grievances  before  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  at  the 
same  time  conferring  on  him  the  title  of  Biija.  The  Baja’s 
great  wish  had  always  been  to  visit  England  and  inter- 
change ideas  with  the  Western  thinkers.  He  also  wished  to 
oppose  in  person  a threatened  appeal  against  the  law  for  the 
abolition  of  Suttee  (Sati),  the  passing  of  which  had  been 
just  effected  through  his  exertions,  and  which  only  required 
the  royal  assent.  He  was  aware,  too,  that  the  granting  of  a 
new  charter  to  the  East  India  Company  was  about  to  be 
discussed  in  Parliament,  and  he  felt  the  importance  of 
watching  the  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  natives  of  India, 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  their  interests. 

No  better  time  for  carrying  these  objects  into  execution 
seemed  possible  than  the  period  which  followed  the  opening 
of  his  new  Church.  He  therefore  sailed  for  Liverpool  in 
November,  1830,  and  arrived  there  on  the  8th  of  April,  1831, 
being  the  first  native  of  rank  and  influence  who  had  ventured 
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to  break  through  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  centuries  by 
crossing  “ the  black  water.”  In  England  his  enlightened 
views,  courteous  manners,  and  dignified  bearing  attracted 
much  attention.  During  his  residence  in  London  he  took 
great  interest  in  the  exciting  political  conflicts  then  raging, 
and  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  caused  him  unmixed 
satisfaction.  He  was  presented  to  the  King,  and  was 
present  at  the  coronation.  The  evidence  he  gave  on  Indian 
affairs  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  of 
course  highly  valuable,  and  ought  to  be  reprinted.  In 
one  of  his  replies  to  the  questions  addressed  to  him  we 
find  him  asserting  that  the  only  course  of  policy  likely  to 
insure  the  attachment  of  the  intelligent  part  of  the  native 
community  to  English  rule  was  “ the  making  them  eligible 
to  gradual  promotion,  according  to  their  respective  abilities 
and  merits,  to  situations  of  trust  and  respectability  in 
the  State.”  Unhappily  Riimmohun  Roy  had  not  sufficient 
physical  strength  to  contend  with  the  severity  of  a European 
climate.  After  visiting  Paris  and  other  parts  of  France  in  1833, 
he  began  to  show  symptoms  of  declining  health.  He  had  been 
invited  to  visit  Bristol,  and  to  take  up  his  residence  at  the 
house  of  Miss  Castle — a ward  of  Dr.  Carpenter — in  the  vicinity 
of  that  city.  He  arrived  there  early  in  September,  1833,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  taken  ill  with  fever.  Every  attention 
was  lavished  on  him,  and  the  best  medical  skill  called  in;  but 
all  in  vain.  His  death  took  place  at  Bristol  on  September 
27th,  1833.  He  died  a Hindu  in  respect  of  external  obser- 
vances ; his  Briihman  servant  performed  the  usual  rites  re- 
quired by  his  master’s  caste,  and  his  llrahmanical  thread  was 
found  coiled  round  his  person  when  his  spirit  passed  away. 
In  all  his  Anti-Brahmanism  he  continued  a Brahman  to  the 
end. 

Even  after  his  death  it  was  thought  advisable  to  keep  up 
the  fiction  of  a due  maintenance  of  caste.  His  body  was  not 
interred  in  a Christian  burial-ground,  but  in  the  shrubbery  at 
Stapleton  Grove,  and  without  a religious  service  of  anj'  kind. 
It  was  not  till  about  ten  years  afterwai'ds  that  Dwaraka-niith 
Tiigorc,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  England  in  1843,  had 
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the  coffin  removed  to  Arno’s  Vale  Cemetery,  and  a suitable 
monument  erected  over  the  remains  of  one  of  the  gi’eatcst 
men  that  India  has  ever  produced.  Yet  his  grave  is  rarely 
now  visited,  even  by  Indians,  and  few  care  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  his  last  days.  For 
India  is  not  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  she  owes  to 
her  greatest  modern  Reformer.  Nor  have  his  merits  yet 
received  adequate  recognition  at  the  hands  of  European 
writers.  Nor  indeed  has  it  been  possible  within  the  compass 
of  the  present  summary  to  give  even  a brief  description  of 
all  the  services  rendered  by  Ilammohun  Roy  to  his  country 
as  a social  as  well  as  religious  Reformer,  of  his  labours  for 
the  elevation  of  women  and  for  the  education  of  the  people 
generally,  of  his  invaluable  suggestions  made  from  time  to 
time  for  the  carrying  out  of  Lord  William  Bentinck’s 
political  reforms,  and  of  his  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Bengali  language,  and  the  formation  of  a native  litera- 
ture. Assuredly'  the  memory  of  such  a man  is  a precious 
possession  to  be  cherished  not  by  India  alone,  but  by  the 
whole  human  race. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  void  caused  by  the  death 
of  so  great  a patriot  and  benefactor  could  be  filled  up 
immediately.  The  Church  he  had  founded  in  Calcutta 

languished  for  a time,  notwithstanding  that  his  friend 
Dwaraka-nilth  Tagore  made  some  efforts  to  maintain  its 
vitality.  At  length,  after  the  interval  of  a few  years,  a not 
unworthy  successor  to  Rammohun  Roy  was  found  in  Dwaraka- 
nath’s  son,  I)ebendra-nath  Tagore. 

This  remarkable  man,  who  was  born  in  1818,  and  is  now, 
therefore,  sixty-two  years  of  age,  was  the  first  to  give  real 
organization  to  Riimmohun  Roy’s  Theistic  Church.  But  he 
imitated  his  great  predecessor  in  doing  as  little  violence  as 
possible  to  the  creed  and  practice  of  his  forefathers.  He 
aimed  at  being  a purifier  rather  than  a destroyer.  He  had 
the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  a rich  and  liberal  father. 
The  luxur}’’  in  which  he  passed  his  youth  was  for  some  time 
a drawback  rather  than  an  aid.  It  was  not  till  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  that  he  began  to  be  conscious  of  spiritual 
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aspirations.  Utterly  dissatisfied  with  the  religious  condition 
of  his  own  people,  and  with  the  ideas  of  God  presented  by 
Brahmanical  teaching,  he  set  himself  to  discover  a purer 
system.  It  was  creditable  to  his  earnestness  and  sincerity 
that  he  took  time  for  consideration  before  joining  Eammohun 
Boy’s  Brahma-sabha,  or,  as  it  came  to  be  afterwards  called, 
the  Brahma- samaj. 

In  1839,  he  established  a society  of  his  own,  called 
“ the  Truth-knowing  Society  ” (Tattva-bodhini-sabha),  the 
object  of  which,  according  to  its  founder,  was  to  sustain 
and  carry  on  the  labours  of  Baja  Biimmohun  Boy,  and 
to  assist  in  restoring  the  monotheistic  system  of  divine 
worship  inculcated  in  the  original  Hindu  scriptures. 

This  Society  lasted  for  twenty  years,  and  was  not  finally 
merged  in  the  Brahma-samaj  till  1859.  It  met  every  week 
for  discussion  at  Bebendra-nath’s  house,  and  had  also  monthly 
meetings  for  worship  and  prayer,  and  the  exposition  of  the 
Upanishad  portion  of  the  Yeda.  It  had  its  organ  in  a 
monthly  periodical,  called  the  Tattva-bodhini  patrika.  This 
journal  was  started  in  August,  1843,  and  was  well  edited  by 
Akhai  Kumar  Datta,  an  earnest  member  of  the  theistic 
part3^  Its  first  aim  seems  to  have  been  the  dissemination 
of  Vedantic  doctrine,  and  this  it  continued  for  many  years, 
though  its  editor  had  no  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Veda,  and  was  himself  in  favour  of  the  widest  catholicity, 
lie  afterwards  converted  Debendra-nath  to  his  own  views. 

It  was  not  till  1841  that  Debendra-niith,  without  giving 
up  occasional  meetings  at  his  own  house,  formally  joined  the 
church  founded  by  Bammohun  Boy.  He  soon  saw  that  if 
Indian  Theists  were  to  maintain  their  ground  in  India,  tliey 
needed  organization,  and  that  if  the  Samaj  was  to  exist  as 
a permanent  church,  it  wanted  a properly  appointed  presi- 
dent, a regularly  ordained  minister,  a settled  form  of  worship, 
and  a fixed  standard  of  faith  and  practice.  lie  himself 
undertook  the  task  of  preparing  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  Briilima  covenant,  consisting  of  seven  solemn  declara- 
tions, or  vows  to  be  taken  by  all  candidates  for  admission 
into  the  Theistic  Society. 
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Bv  tlie  most  important  of  these  declarations  every  member 
of  the  Society  bound  himself  to  abstain  from  idolatry ; to 
worship  no  created  object,  but  to  worship  tlirough  the  love 
of  God,  and  tlirough  the  performance  of  the  works  God 
loveth  (Para-brahmaiii  pritya  tat-priya-karya-sadhanena), 
the  Great  God  the  Creator,  Preserver,  Destroyer  (srishti- 
sthiti-pralaya-kartri),  the  Giver  of  Salvation  ('mukti-karana), 
the  Formless  (nir-avayava),  the  One  only  without  a second 
(ekaraatradvitlya) ; to  lead  holy  lives,  and  to  seek  forgiveness 
through  abandonment  of  sin.  At  the  same  time  a few  short 
formulm  of  divine  worship  (Brahmopasana),  consisting  of 
prayers,  invocations,  hymns,  and  meditations,  were  promul- 
gated for  use  in  the  daily  services.  This  took  place  at 
the  end  of  1843. 

Pandit  Ram  Chandar  Yidya-biig-Ish  was  appointed  minister 
of  the  newly-organized  church,  and  not  long  afterwards 
Debendra-nath,  with  twenty  friends,  solemnly  took  the  oaths 
of  the  new  Theistic  covenant  in  his  presence.  The  year 
1844  may  be  given  as  the  date  of  the  real  commencement 
of  the  first  organized  Theistic  Church  of  India,  hence  after- 
wards called  the  Adi-Brahma  Samaj,  though  at  that  time 
and  until  the  first  secession  it  was  simply  denominated  the 
Calcutta  Brahma  Samaj. 

Three  years  later,  in  1847,  the  number  of  covenanted 
Brahmas  had  increased  to  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

But,  as  usual,  with  the  accession  of  new  members,  the 
growing  church  began  to  be  agitated  by  contending  opinions. 
It  was  affirmed  that  the  Yedas  had  never  been  thoroughly 
examined  with  a view  of  arriving  at  a just  estimate  of  their 
value  as  an  authoritative  guide  to  truth.  Four  young 
Brahmans  were  therefore  sent  to  Benares.  Each  was  com- 
missioned to  copy  out  and  study  one  of  the  four  Yedas. 
The  result  of  a careful  examination  of  the  sacred  books  was, 
that  some  members  of  the  Samaj  maintained  their  authority, 
and  even  their  infallibility,  while  others  rejected  them  as 
abounding  in  error.  A serious  conflict  of  opinion  continued 
for  some  time.  In  the  end  it  was  decided  by  the  majority, 
that  neither  Yedas  nor  Upauishads  were  to  be  accepted  as  an 
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infallible  guide.  Only  such  precepts  and  ideas  in  them  were 
to  be  admitted  as  harmonized  with  pure  Theistic  truth,  such 
truth  resting  on  the  two  foundations  of  external  nature  and 
internal  intuition.  In  short,  the  religion  of  Indian  Theists 
was  held  to  be  a religion  of  equilibrium — neither  supported 
wholly  by  reason  on  the  one  hand,  nor  by  blind  faith  on 
the  other. 

This  took  place  about  the  year  1850,  by  which  time  other 
Samajes  had  begun  to  be  established  in  the  provinces,  such 
as  those  at  Midnapur,  Krishnagar,  and  Dacca. 

A new  Theistic  Directory  was  then  put  forth  by  De- 
bendra-nath,  called  Brahma-Dharma,  or  “ the  Theistic 
Beligion.”  It  contained  a statement  in  Sanskrit  of  the  four 
fundamental  principles  of  Indian  Theism,  together  with 
the  seven  declarations  revised,  and  approved  extracts  from 
the  Veda,  Upanishads,  and  later  Hindu  scriptures,  as,  for 
example,  from  the  Isopanishad,  Satapatha-Brahmana,  and 
Manu.  Selections  from  these  works  were  thought  to  have 
the  advantage  of  national  association  as  an  instrument  for 
the  dissemination  of  truth.  Otherwise  they  w^ere  not  re- 
garded as  possessing  any  peculiar  inspiration,  or  even  any 
inherent  superiority  over  extracts  from  other  good  books. 

Any  one  who  examines  the  whole  compendium  with 
impartiality  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  although 
the  quotations  it  gives  are  pervaded  throughout  by  a strong 
aroma  of  Vediinlic  and  Pantheistic  ideas,  it  marks  an  advance 
in  the  Theistic  movement.  It  presents  us  for  tlie  first  time 
with  a definite  exposition  of  Indian  Theistic  doctrine,  which 
may  be  held  by  those  who  reject  Yedantism.  Its  four 
fundamental  principles  (called  Brahma-dharma-vija)  trans- 
lated from  the  Sanskrit  are  : — 

I.  — In  the  hcgiiming,  before  this  Universe  was,  the  One  Supremo 
Being  was  (Brahma  va  ekara  idain-agra  asit);  notliing  else  whatever 
was  (nanyat  kincanasit) ; lie  has  created  all  this  universe  (tad 
idam  sarvain  asrijat). 

II.  — He  is  eternal  (tadeva  nityam),  intelligent  (jnanam), 
infinite  (anantam),  blissful  (sivain),  self-dependent  (sva-tantram), 
formless  (niravayavam),  one  only  without  a second  (ekam  evadvi- 
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tlyam),  all-pervading  (sarva-vyapi),  all-governing  (sarva-niyantri), 
all-sheltering  (sarvasraya),  all-knowing  (sarva-vit),  all-powerful 
(sarva-saktimat),  unmovablo  (dliruvani),  perfect  (purnam),  and 
without  a parallel  (apratimam). 

III.  — Hy  Worship  of  Him  alone  can  happiness  be  secured  in  this 
world  and  the  next  (Ekasya  tasyaivopasanaya  paratrikam  aihikam 
ca  4ubham  bhavati). 

IV.  — Love  towards  Him  (Tasmin  pritis),  and  performing  the 
works  he  loves  (priya-karya-sadhanain  ca),  constitute  His  worship 
(tadupasanam  eva). 

Any  one  who  subscribed  to  these  four  principles  was 
admitted  a member  of  the  Calcutta  Brahrna-samaj.  The  seven 
more  stringent  declarations  were  only  required  of  those  wdio 
desired  a more  formal  initiation  into  the  system. 

The  substance  of  this  improved  theistic  teaching  may  be 
thus  summarized : 

Intuition  and  the  book  of  Nature  form  the  original  basis 
of  the  Brahma’s  creed,  but  divine  truth  is  to  be  thankfully 
accepted  from  anj’^  portion  of  the  ancient  Ilindii  scriptures 
as  from  any  other  good  books  in  wdiich  it  may  be  con- 
tained. According  to  the  truth  thus  received,  man  is  led 
to  regard  God  as  his  Heavenly  Father,  endowed  with  a 
distinct  personality,  and  with  moral  attributes  befitting  His 
nature.  God  has  never  become  incarnate,  but  he  takes 
providential  care  of  His  creatures.  Pra}’er  to  Him  is 
efiBcacious.  Repentance  is  the  only  way  to  atonement, 
forgiveness,  and  salvation.  The  religious  condition  of  man 
is  progressive.  Good  works,  charity,  attainment  of  know- 
ledge, contemplation,  and  devotion,  are  the  only  religious 
lites.  Penances  and  pilgrimages  are  useless.  The  only 
sacrifice  is  the  sacrifice  of  self,  the  only  place  of  pilgrimage 
is  the  company  of  the  good,  the  only  true  Temple  is  the 
pure  heart.  There  is  no  distinction  of  castes. 

Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  latitude  in  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  old  national  customs  w’as  still  allowed, 
and  a friendly  demeanour  towards  the  national  religion 
encouraged. 

In  fact,  the  Mission  of  the  Calcutta  Brahma  Samaj,  accord- 
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ing  to  its  chief  secretary  and  most  able  literary  representative 
Kaj  Narain  Bose,  ^ was  to  fulfil  or  at  least  to  purify  the  old 
religion,  not  to  destroy  it. 

Such  a compromise  appeared  wholly  unsatisfactory  to  the 
more  thoughtful  members  of  the  Samaj,  especially  to  those 
who  were  beginning  to  be  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
a clever  eloquent  young  man,  Keshab  Chandar  Sen,  who 
joined  it  in  1858.  They  felt  that  a more  complete  Reform 
was  needed  before  the  Samaj  could  deliver  itself  from  all 
complicity  with  degrading  social  customs. 

The  jmuthful  Keshab  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of 
radical  reform  with  the  ardour  of  a young  man  full  of  spirit 
and  energy,  who  had  his  knightly  spurs  to  win. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  in  Europe  are  wholly 
unable  to  realize  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  career  of  a 
radical  religious  reformer  in  India.  There,  religious  and 
social  life  are  so  intimately  interwoven — there,  the  ordinary 
creed  of  the  people,  their  debasing  idolatry  and  demoralizing 
superstitions,  are  so  intertwined  with  the  texture  of  their 
daily  life,  with  their  domestic  manners  and  institutions,  and 
even  with  the  common  law  of  the  land,  that  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  national  faith  is  to  subvert  the  very  foundations 
of  the  whole  social  fabric.  Let  a man  enter  on  the  path 
of  progress,  let  him  abandon  the  ideas  inherited  by  his 
parents,  let  him  set  his  face  against  the  time-honoured 
usages  of  his  country,  let  him  stand  up  boldly  as  the 
champion  of  truth,  the  eradicator  of  error,  the  regenerator 
of  a degenerate  age,  the  purifier  of  a corrupt  condition  of 
society,  and  what  are  the  consequences  ? He  has  to  fight 
his  way  through  a host  of  antagonisms  and  ob.structions, 
sufficient  to  appal,  if  not  to  overpower,  a man  of  ordinary 
courage  and  determination.  The  inveterate  prejudices  of 
centuries,  deeplj'^-seated  antipathies,  national  pride,  popular 
passion,  a thousand  vested  interests  of  tradition,  ignorance, 
bigotiy,  superstition,  indolence,  priestcraft,  conspire  to  crush 

' Rnj  Narain  Bose  has  rendered  f^ood  service  to  the  Adi-Brahraa-Samaj  by  his 
able  writings,  just  as  Mr.  1’.  C.  Mozoomdar  has  to  the  later  development  of 
Theism  about  to  bo  described— the  Brahma-Samaj  of  India. 
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his  efforts  and  impede  his  advance.  Every  inch  of  the 
ground  is  disputed  by  a host  of  bitter  antagonists.  Humilia- 
tion, insult,  threat,  invective,  vituperation  are  heaped  upon 
his  head.  Father,  mother,  wife,  children,  relatives  and 
friends  hold  him  fast  in  their  embraces  or  unite  their  efforts 
to  drug  him  backwards.  No  one  stirs  a finger  to  help  him 
onwards.  At  length,  by  the  force  of  his  own  resolute 
cliaracter,  by  patience  and  conciliation,  by  firmness  and 
gentleness,  by  persuasion  and  earnestness,  by  carrying  people 
with  him  against  their  will,  by  making  his  work  theirs  as 
well  as  his  own,  he  gains  a few  adherents ; for  nowhere  do 
qualities  such  as  these  command  so  much  admiration  as  in 
India.  Then  his  progress  becomes  easier.  But  if  his  attitude 
towards  ancient  creeds  and  social  abuses  continues  that  of  an 
uncompromising  enemy,  he  will  still  have  to  do  battle  at  the 
head  of  a little  band  of  followers  against  countless  adversaries, 
and  will  only  triumph  over  opposition  in  one  quarter,  to  find 
it  renewed  with  increased  acrimony  and  vehemence  in 
other  directions. 

This  may  be  taken  as  a description  of  the  early  career 
of  the  third  great  Theistic  Reformer  of  British  India, 
Keshab  Chandar  Sen,  who  w’as  born  in  1838. 

A few  particulars  of  Mr.  Sen’s  life  ought  here  to  be 
given.  He  is  a grandson  of  a well-known  member  of  the 
Vaidya  caste,  Riim  Comul  Sen,  who  w’as  a man  of  great 
worth,  talent  and  literary  culture,^  but  a bigoted  Hindu  of 
the  Vaishnava  school.  The  young  Keshab  was  brought  up 
in  an  atmosphere  of  Hindu  superstition  and  idolatry.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  Yishnu-worship  in  which 
he  was  trained  predisposed  him  to  emotional  religion  and 
to  a belief  in  one  supreme  personal  God.  Subsequently  he 
received  a thorough  English  education  at  the  Presidency 
College,  Calcutta.  There,  of  course,  the  foundations  of 
his  family  faith  crumbled  to  pieces.  It  could  not  bear 
collision  with  scientific  truth  as  imparted  by  European 

* He  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  Prof.  H.  H.  "Wilson,  and  was  the  author  of 
a useful  English  and  Bengali  Dictionary,  to  which  my  own  lexicography  is 
under  some  obligations. 
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teachers.  Nor  was  any  new  faith  built  up  immediately 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  His  attitude  towards  all  re- 
ligion became  one  of  absolute  indifference.  Happily,  in 
a character  like  that  of  Keshab,  the  void  caused  by  the 
over-development  of  one  part  of  his  nature  was  not  long 
left  unfilled.  With  a greater  advance  in  intellectual 
culture  came  a greater  consciousness  of  spiritual  aspi- 
rations, and  a greater  sense  of  dependence  upon  the 
Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe.  He  began  to  crave 
for  a knowledge  of  the  true  God.  One  day,  when  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  a Briihma  tract  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  he  found  to  his  astonishment  that  a pure 
Theistic  Church  had  been  already  founded  in  Calcutta. 
Without  a moment’s  hesitation  he  decided  to  enroll  himself 
a member  of  the  Calcutta  Brahma-Samaj.  This  happened 
towards  the  end  of  1858,  when  he  was  in  his  twentieth 
year. 

The  English  culture  and  freedom  of  thought,  not  un- 
mixed  with  Christian  ideas,  which  Keshab  imported  into 
the  Calcutta  (Adi)  Samaj,  could  not  fail  to  leaven  its  whole 
constitution.  The  fear  was  that  his  enthusiasm  might 
lead  him  to  put  himself  forward  prematurely.  Happily 
his  extreme  youthfulness  and  inexperience  compelled  him 
to  veil  his  own  individuality.  He  longed  from  the  first 
to  bring  all  the  impetuosity  of  his  fervid  nature  to  bear 
on  the  accomplishment  of  vast  changes.  He  was  ambitious 
of  penetrating  to  the  very  springs  of  social  life  and  altering 
their  whole  course.  But  he  was  sensible  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  he  could  not  enter  upon  such  a Herculean 
task  without  feeling  his  way  and  testing  his  powers.  He, 
therefore,  commenced  his  mission  as  a fellow-worker  with 
Bebendra-niith,  and  in  due  subordination  to  him  as  his 
recognized  leader.  Their  fellowship  and  co-operation  lasted 
for  about  five  years.  Nothing,  however,  could  keep  the 
enthusiastic  Keshab  long:  in  the  backg:round.  It  was  not 
sufficient  for  him  that  idolatry  had  been  eliminated  from 
Hindu  usages.  They  remained  Ilindil  usages  still.  He 
soon  began  to  urge  a complete  abolition  of  all  caste-restric- 
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tions.  The  first  change  he  advocated  was  that  all  who  con- 
ducted the  services  in  the  ^landir  should  abandon  the 
sacred  thread  (iiparifa)  which  distinguished  the  Brahmans 
and  higher  castes  from  the  lower,  liut  Debendra-nath, 
though  he  consented  to  give  up  the  sacred  badge  of  caste 
in  his  own  case,  declined  to  force  a similar  renunciation 
upon  others.  Unhappily  this  was  the  commencement  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  progres.sive  and  conservative 
Ueformers,  which  afterwards  led  to  a more  cotnplete  rupture. 

Next  to  the  abandonment  of  the  thread  came  the  alteration 
of  the  Sriiddha,  or  worship  of  deceased  ancestors — a rite 
involving  ideas  incompatible  with  the  Briilima  doctrine  of 
a future  state.  This  was  followed  by  a remodelling  of  the 
ritual  at  the  ceremonies  of  birth  {jdti-kanna),  name-giving 
(iid/na-karana),  and  cremation  of  the  dead  (anti/es/iti).  Then 
a solemn  and  impressive  form  of  initiation  into  the  Brahma 
faith  was  substituted  for  the  Upanayana  or  initiatoiy  rite 
of  Brahmanism.  Of  course,  efforts  were  made  for  the 
education  and  elevation  of  women.  They  were  encouraged 
to  join  the  Brahma  Samaj,  which  many  eventually  did  under 
the  name  of  Brahmikas,  worshipping  at  first  either  behind 
screens,  or  in  a separate  room. 

A still  more  important  matter  was  the  reform  of  marriage 
customs.  Vast  difficulties  beset  any  reform  in  this  direction. 
Marriage  is  the  most  ancient,  sacred,  and  inviolable  of  all 
Hindu  institutions,  and  its  due  performance  the  most  compli- 
cated of  all  religious  acts.  It  involves  intricate  questions 
of  caste,  creed,  property,  family  usage,  consanguinity,  and 
age.  To  remodel  the  institution  of  marriage  is  to  reorganize 
the  whole  constitution  of  Indian  society,  and  to  create,  so  to 
speak,  an  entirely  new  social  atmosphere.  The  first  change 
advocated  by  the  Reformers  had  reference  to  the  abolition  of 
child-marriages.  Nothing  has  tended  to  the  physical  and 
moral  deterioration  of  the  people  so  much  as  early  marriage. 
It  has  not  only  resulted  in  excessive  population,  rapidly 
multiplying  till  reduced  to  so  low  a standard  of  physical 
and  moral  stamina  that  every  failure  of  crops  adds  de- 
moralization to  starvation.  It  is  an  ever-present  source  of 
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weakness  and  impoverishment,  destructive  of  all  national 
vigour,  and  fatal  to  the  development  of  national  thrift  and 
economy.  The  progressive  Reformers  felt  that  until  this  evil 
was  removed  there  could  be  no  hope  of  India’s  regeneration. 

Of  course,  another  reform  aimed  at  had  reference  to  poly- 
gamy. No  man  was  to  be  allowed  more  than  one  wife. 
Then  widows  were  to  be  released  from  enforced  celibacy. 
As  to  the  marriage  ceremony  itself,  all  semblance  of  idola- 
trous worship,  all  foolish  ritual,  all  noisy  music,  needless 
display  and  unnecessary  expense  caused  by  spreading  the 
festivities  over  many  days  were  to  be  eliminated.  Debendra- 
nath  himself  was  induced  to  set  the  example  of  celebrating 
a nuptial  ceremony  in  his  own  family  according  to  this 
simple  Brahmic  form.  His  second  daughter  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Babu  H.  N.  Mukerjea.  The  rite  was 
performed  on  the  26th  of  July,  1861,  quietly,  solemnly, 
simply,  and  without  protracted  festivities,  in  the  presence 
of  nearly  two  hundred  co-religionists.  This  was  the  first 
Brahmic  marriage.  A still  more  momentous  reform  was 
attempted  by  Keshab  Chandar  Sen  when  he  performed 
a marriage  ceremony  between  two  persons  of  different 
castes  in  August,  1864.  An  innovation  so  revolutionary 
gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  Debendra-nath.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Sen,  notwithstanding  the  real  good  he  had  effected  by  his 
influence,  example,  and  personal  efforts,  found  himself  ham- 
pered by  his  connexion  with  the  too  conservative  Calcutta 
(Adi)  Samaj.  He  was  like  a man  working  in  chains.  He 
felt  himself  powerless  to  penetrate  beneath  the  outer  crust 
of  the  social  fabric.  The  old  caste-customs,  the  old  super- 
stitious rites,  were  still  practised  by  a large  number  of 
Tlieists,  while  others  who  professed  sympathy  with  the 
advanced  Reformer,  and  adopted  his  opinions  in  public, 
secretly  reverted  to  their  old  ways.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a man  of  Mr.  Sen’s  temperament  would  long 
acquiesce  in  merely  superficial  changes  and  patchy  half- 
finished  reformations.  He  was  willing  to  accept  half 
measures  as  an  instalment.  But  nothing  short  of  a thorough 
reconstruction  of  the  whole  religious  and  social  fabric  could 
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afford  him  permanent  satisfaction.  He  was  bent  on  laying 
the  axe  to  the  very  root  of  tlie  tree.  He  felt  his  own  mission 
to  be  very  different  from  that  of  Dcbendra-niith.  He  was 
to  destroy  rather  than  to  renovate  the  old  Vedic  system  with 
all  its  train  of  ceremonial  rites  and  observances. 

Of  course,  he  no  sooner  gave  up  all  idea  of  compromise 
than  instantly  he  found  himself  plunged  in  a slough  of 
obstruction.  Difficulties  and  opposition  met  him  at  every 
turn.  At  length,  in  February,  1865,  the  inevitable  crisis 
arrived.  Keshab  Chandar  Sen  with  a large  number  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Samiij  formed  themselves  into  a 
separate  body  of  advanced,  or  progressive  reformers,  and 
seceded  from  the  old  Society,  leaving  behind  them  all  its 
accumulated  property.  It  was  not,  however,  till  November, 
1866,  that  they  were  able  to  organize  themselves  into  a new 
Theistic  Church  called  the  Brahma-Samaj  of  India  (Bhara- 
tavanhlya  Bruhma-Snmdj) } a church  which  gloried  in  having 
broken  entirely  with  Brahmanism,  and  severed  every  link 
which  connected  it  with  the  national  religion. 

At  a meeting  held  on  November  11th,  1866,  the  day  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  new  society,  Mr.  Sen  announced  that 
the  aim  of  the  new  church  would  be  to  unite  all  Brahmas  into 
one  body,  to  reduce  their  labours  to  a well-organized  system 
of  co-operation,  and  to  establish  a central  metropolitan 
Brahma  Samiij  of  all  India,  to  which  all  other  Samiijes 
throughout  the  country  might  be  affiliated,  or  with  which 
thej"  might  establish  friendly  relations.  This  idea  was  not  a 
new  one.  An  effort  had  been  made  in  1864  to  establish 
a General  Representative  Assembly  or  Council  of  all  the 
existing  Briihma  Samiijes.  A meeting  was  then  convened, 
and  twenty-eight  out  of  the  existing  fift}’’  Samiijes  sent  re- 
presentatives, but  little  further  was  done.  Nor  did  Mr.  Sen 
ever  succeed  in  making  his  own  Samiij  a centre  of  union  and 
authority,  though  for  a long  time  his  talents  as  an  orator 
secured  him  a position  as  chief  leader  of  the  Brahma  com- 
munity. 

* This  new  Church  has  been  sometimes  called  the  progressiye  Brahma-Samaj. 
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The  first  stone  of  the  new  Mandir  or  place  of  worship  of 
the  Brahma  Samaj  of  India  was  laid  on  the  23rd  of  January, 

1868,  but  the  building  was  not  opened  until  August  {Bhadra), 

1869.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  new  Samaj  ex- 
hibited from  its  first  foundation  a decided  reflection  of  its 
founder’s  individuality.  He  had  imbibed  Vaishnava  ideas 
with  his  earliest  impressions.  Yet  the  peculiar  vein  of 
Hindu  theology  which  permeated  his  mind  only  operated 
beneficially.  The  introduction  of  faith  (bhakti),  emotional 
religion,  and  devotional  fervour  into  the  Briihma  system  was 
a real  advantage.  It  infused  warmth  and  light  into  a cold 
inanimate  Theology,  and  brought  the  latest  development  of 
Indian  Theism  into  closer  harmony  with  Christian  ideas. 

It  remains  to  describe  more  fully  the  nature  of  that  de- 
velopment. No  sooner  was  Brahmanism  finally  discarded 
than  it  became  necessary  to  formulate  more  definite  articles 
of  faith.  Briefly  the  new  creed  might  have  been  described 
as  “ the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.” 
Its  most  essential  points  were  as  follow : 

God  is  the  first  cause  of  the  Universe.  By  His  will  He 
created  all  objects  out  of  nothing  and  continually  upholds  them. 
He  is  spirit,  not  matter.  He  is  perfect,  infinite,  all-powerful, 
all-merciful,  all-holy.  He  is  our  Father,  Preserver,  Master, 
King  and  Saviour. 

The  soul  is  immortal.  Death  is  only  the  dissolution  of  the 
body.  There  is  no  new  hirtlr  after  death ; the  future  life  is  a 
continuation  and  development  of  the  present  life.  The  men 
that  now  live  are  the  embryos  of  the  men  that  are  to  be. 

The  true  scriptures  are  two, — the  volume  of  nature,  and 
the  natural  ideas  implanted  in  the  mind.  The  wisdom,  power 
and  mercy  of  the  Creator  are  written  on  the  Universe.  All 
ideas  about  immortality  and  morality  are  primitive  convictions 
rooted  in  the  constitution  of  man. 

God  Himself  never  becomes  man  by  putting  on  a human  body. 
His  divinity  dwells  in  every  man,  and  is  displayed  more  vividly  in 
some.  Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  iluhammad,  Kaiiak,  Chaitanya,  and 
other  great  Teachers,  appeared  at  special  times,  and  conferred  vast 
benefits  on  the  world.  They  are  entitled  to  universal  gratitude 
and  love. 
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The  Eruhma  religion  is  distinct  from  all  other  systems  of 
religion ; yet  it  is  the  essence  of  all.  It  is  not  hostile  to  other 
creeds.  "What  is  true  in  them  it  accepts.  It  is  based  on  the 
constitution  of  man,  and  is,  therefore,  eternal  and  universal.  It 
is  not  confined  to  age  or  country. 

All  mankind  are  of  one  brotherhood.  The  Hirdmia  religion 
recognizes  no  distinction  between  high  and  low  caste.  It  is  the 
aim  of  this  religion  to  bind  all  mankind  into  one  family. 

Duties  are  of  four  kinds.  (1)  Duties  towards  God — such  as 
belief  in  Him,  love,  worship  and  service ; (2)  Duties  towards  self — 
such  as  preservation  of  bodily  health,  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
sanctification  of  soul ; (3)  Duties  towards  others — such  as  veracity, 
justice,  gratitude,  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  all  mankind ; 
(4)  Duties  towards  animals  and  inferior  creatures,  such  as  kind 
treatment. 

Every  sinner  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  own  sins  sooner 
or  later,  in  this  world  or  the  next.  Man  must  labour  after  holiness 
by  the  worship  of  God,  by  subjugation  of  the  passions,  by  repent- 
ance, by  the  study  of  nature  and  of  good  books,  by  good  company 
and  by  solitary  contemplation.  These  will  lead  through  the  action 
of  God’s  grace  to  salvation. 

Salvation  is  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  the  root  of  comiption, 
and  its  perpetual  growth  in  purity.  Such  growth  continues  through 
all  eternity,  and  the  soul  becomes  more  and  more  godly  and  happy 
in  Him  who  is  the  fountain  of  infinite  holiness  and  joy.  The  com- 
panionship of  God  is  the  Indian  Theists’  heaven. 

With  regard  to  the  worship  of  God,  it  was  declared  to  be 
“ a wholly  spiritual  act.” 

The  form  of  divine  service  was  as  follows: — First  a hymn  ; 
then  an  invocation  of  God  by  the  minister,  followed  by 
another  hymn ; then  adoration  of  God,  chanted  by  the 
whole  congregation  together,  and  continued  by  the  minister 
alone ; then  silent  communion  for  some  minutes.  Then  the 
following  united  prayer,  chanted  by  the  whole  congregation 
standing: — “Lead  us,  0 God!  from  untruth  to  truth,  from 
darkness  to  light,  from  death  to  immortality.  0 I thou 
Father  of  truth,  reveal  thyself  before  us.  Thou  art  merciful, 
do  thou  protect  us  always  in  thy  unbounded  goodness. 
Peace  ! Peace  ! Peace  ! ” Then  a prayer  for  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  world  by  the  minister  alone  standing,  succeeded 
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by  another  hymn,  and  hy  a recitation  of  texts  from  Hindu 
and  other  scriptures.  Finallj%  a sermon,  followed  by  a 
prayer,  a benediction,  and  a hymn. 

Services  of  this  kind  still  take  place — generally  on  Sundays, 
and  often  on  a week  day  in  addition.  There  are  also  grand 
anniversary  festivals  to  celebrate  the  foundation  of  the 
Brahma  Church.  The  chief  festival,  called  Maghotsab 
(Mdghotsava),  on  the  23rd  January  (11th  of  Magha),  is 
kept  by  all  the  Samajes  in  commemoration  of  the  founding 
of  monotheistic  worship  by  Bammohun  Roy.  Another, 
called  Bhadrotsab  {Bhadrotsava),  is  held  by  the  Brahma-Samaj 
of  India  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  Mandir  in  August, 
1869.  Solemn  initiation  services  for  the  admission  of  new 
members  are  also  performed.  They  correspond  in  an 

interesting  manner  to  our  Confirmation  services. 

Clearly  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  advanced 
Indian  Reformers,  trained  and  educated  by  us,  and  imbued 
unconsciously  with  Western  theological  ideas,  have  borrowed 
largely  from  our  Christian  system  in  formulating  their  own 
creed.  The  points  of  agreement  ai’e  too  obvious  to  need 
indicating.  One  noteworthy  point  of  contact  with 

Christianity  is  the  active  missionary  spirit  displayed  by 
progressive  Brahmas.  Such  a spirit  is,  of  course,  essential 
to  the  growth  and  vitality  of  ail  new  sj'stems.  Keshab 
Chandar  Sen  has  made  several  Missionary  tours  in  India, 
and  in  1870  he  came  to  England,  giving  out  that  his  mission 
was  to  excite  the  interest  of  Englishmen  in  the  religious, 
social,  and  political  progress  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Here  he  visited  fourteen  of  the  chief  towns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  conducted  religious  services  in  the  pulpits  of 
Baptist,  Congregational,  and  Unitarian  chapels.  He  preached 
to  large  congregations  in  East  London,  and  addressed  seventy 
meetings  in  different  places  in  behalf  of  such  objects  as 
Temperance,  Peace,  Reformatories,  Ragged  Schools,  and 
general  education.  He  had  interviews  with  Her  Majesty 
and  several  eminent  Statesmen. 

And  what  were  the  impressions  he  formed  of  Cliristian 
religious  life  and  doctrine  in  England  ? It  may  do  us  no 
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harm  to  listen  once  more  to  the  Hindu  Theist’s  utterances 
before  he  left  our  shores  : — 

“One  institution,”  he  said,  “in  England  I have  looked  upon 
with  peculiar  feelings  of  delight — the  happy  English  homo,  in 
which  the  utmost  warmth  and  cordiality  of  affection,  and  sympathy, 
are  mingled  with  the  highest  moral  and  religious  restraint  and 
discipline.  The  spirit  of  prayer  and  worship  seems  mixed  up  with, 
daily  household  duties,  and  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  is 
manifest  in  domestic  concerns.”  “ Yet,”  ho  added,  “it  giieves  me 
to  find  that  the  once  crucified  Jesus  is  crucified  hundreds  of  times 
every  day  in  the  midst  of  Cluisteudom.  The  Christian  world  has 
not  imbibed  Christ’s  spirit.” 

At  Birmingham  he  said  : — 

“ Since  my  arrival  in  England  I have  found  myself  incessantly 
surrounded  by  various  religious  denominations,  professing  to  be 
Christians.  Methinks  I have  come  into  a vast  market.  Every  sect 
is  like  a small  shop  where  a peculiar  kind  of  Christianity  is  offered 
for  sale.  As  I go  from  door  to  door,  from  shop  to  shop — each  sect 
steps  forward  and  offers  for  my  acceptance  its  own  interpretations 
of  the  Bible,  and  its  own  peculiar  Christian  beliefs.  I cannot  but 
feel  perplexed  and  even  amused  amidst  countless  and  quarrelling 
sects.  It  appears  to  me,  and  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  no 
Christian  nation  on  earth  represents  fully  and  thoroughly  Christ’s 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  I do  believe,  and  I must  candidly  say, 
that  no  Christian  sect  puts  forth  the  genuine  and  full  Christ  as  He 
was  and  as  He  is,  but,  in  some  cases  a mutilated,  disfignred  Christ, 
and,  what  is  more  shameful,  in  many  cases,  a counterfeit  Christ. 
How,  I wish  to  say  that  I have  not  come  to  England  as  one  who 
has  yet  to  find  Christ.  TiTren  the  Homan  Catholic,  the  Protestant, 
the  Unitarian,  the  Trinitarian,  the  Broad  Chrrrch,  the  Low  Church, 
the  High  Church,  all  come  round  me,  and  offer  me  their  respective 
Clrrists,  I desire  to  say  to  one  and  all : ‘ Think  you  that  I have  no 
Christ  within  me  ? Though  an  Indian,  I can  still  humbly  say, 
thank  God  that  I have  my  Christ.’  ” 

This  remarkable  statement  has  become  invested  with  far 
deeper  significance  and  interest  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Sen’s  last  year’s  lectirre,  on  the  subject  “India  asks, 
who  is  Christ  ? ” It  might  have  been  expected  that  his 
English  visit  would  have  brought  his  Theism  into  closer 
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affinity  with  Christian  dogma.  But  such  was  not  really  the 
case,  I may  state,  however,  as  interesting  facts,  that  two  of 
his  Hindu  travelling  companions  have  been  baptized,  and 
that  the  Reverend  Luke  Rivington  (one  of  the  Oxford 
Cowley  Fathers)  has  recently  made  a great  impression  in 
discussing  the  truths  of  Christianity  with  Mr.  Sen  and 
his  followers,  and  taking  his  stand  with  them  on  the  common 
platform  of  the  Unity  of  God. 

On  his  return  to  India  Mr.  Sen  applied  himself  zealously 
to  the  work  of  social  reform,  and  at  once  started  what  was 
called  “ the  Indian  Reform  Association  ” for  female  improve- 
ment, for  the  promotion  of  education  among  men  and  women, 
for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  and  generally  for  the 
social  and  moral  reformation  of  the  people  of  India.  This 
society,  open  to  all  classes  and  creeds,  was  founded  November 
2nd,  1870,  and  a female  Normal  and  Adult  School  was 
opened  in  1871. 

The  most  important  Reform  of  all  — that  relating  to 
marriage  — to  which  Mr.  Sen’s  efforts  had  already  been 
directed,  had  not  made  much  progress.  The  example  so 
well  set  by  the  marriage  of  Debendra-niith  Tagore’s  daughter 
in  1861  had  created  hopes  of  a better  state  of  things,  but 
little  real  advance  had  been  achieved.  It  is  true  that  similar 
marriages  had  followed,  but  the  legality  of  such  marriages 
was  disputed,  though  a form  of  ritual  had  been  adopted 
which  was  thought  to  be  sufficiently  conformable  to  Ilindii 
usage  to  insure  their  validity.  It  was  not  encouraging  that 
between  1864  and  1867  only  seven  or  eight  Adi  Samilj 
Brahma  marriages  and  four  or  five  Progressive  Brahma  in- 
termarriages between  persons  of  different  castes  had  been 
solemnized.  Nor  had  much  success  attended  the  attempt  to 
prevent  early  marriages.  ]\Ir.  Sen  and  his  followers  now 
threw  themselves  more  vigorously  than  ever  into  the 
marriage-reform  movement.  The  best  medical  opinions  were 
sought,  and  the  proper  marriageable  age  fixed.  But  the 
most  important  step  taken  was  to  memorialize  the  Govern- 
ment for  a new  Marriage  Act,  to  relieve  Brahmas  from  their 
disability’-  to  contract  legal  marriages  according  to  their  own 
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forms,  ^kluch  agitation  ensued.  The  native  mind  became 
greatly  excited,  and  Indian  society  was  stirred  to  its  depths 
by  a conflict  of  opinion  on  a matter  which  affected  the  very 
framework  of  its  whole  structure  and  composition. 

At  length  a Bill  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Henry  Maine,  and 
improved  upon  by  his  successor  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen, 
which  pleased  no  one.  It  was  violently  opposed  not  only  by 
the  orthodox  Brahmans,  but  by  the  more  conservative 
Theists.  The  struggle  was  protracted  with  much  bitterness 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  for  four  years.  Finally,  after 
many  ineffectual  attempts  at  obtaining  a general  agreement 
of  opinion,  a third  Bill  was  elaborated  by  l\Ir.  Steplien  (now 
Sir  Fitzjames  Stephen),  and  under  his  able  management  the 
Native  Marriage  Act  became  law  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
1872.  It  commences  thus : — “ "Whereas  it  is  expedient  to 
provide  a form  of  marriage  for  persons  who  do  not  profess  the 
Christian,  Jewish,  Hindu,  Muhammadan,  Pars!,  Buddhist, 
Sikh  or  Jaina  religion,  and  to  legalize  certain  marriages 
the  validity  of  which  is  doubtful ; it  is  hereby  enacted 

” The  Act,  in  fact,  introduced  for  the  first  time  the 

institution  of  civil  marriage  into  Ilindii  society.  It 
sanctioned  matrimonial  union  without  an)"  necessary  religious 
ceremonial.  It  legalized  marriages  between  different  castes. 
It  fixed  the  minimum  age  for  a bridegroom  at  18  and  of 
a bride  at  14,  but  required  the  written  consent  of  parent  or 
guardian  when  either  party  was  under  21.  It  prevented 
the  marriage  of  persons  within  certain  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity. It  prohibited  bigamy,  and  permitted  the 
remarriage  of  Indian  widows. 

After  the  passing  of  this  Act  fifty-eight  marriages  took 
place  in  the  eight  and  a half  years  ending  August,  1879, 
against  fifty-one  in  the  ten  and  a half  years  which 
preceded  its  ratification.  The  average  of  w"idow  marriages 
has  not  as  yet  been  greatly  increased  by  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  The  same  may  be  said  of  intermarriages  between 
persons  of  different  castes,  though  these  are  said  to  have 
become  more  numerous  during  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  visit. 
All  the  marriages  which  took  place  before  the  Act  might 
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have  been  registered  retrospectively,  and  in  this  manner 
legalized,  but  only  twenty-one  were  so  registered.  Singularly 
enough,  too,  even  to  this  day,  some  Hindu  Theists  continue 
to  prefer  being  married  according  to  Brahmic  rites,  without 
availing  themselves  of  the  Act.  There  appears  to  be  a 
dislike  to  the  Registrar,  as  if  he  were  required  to  take 
the  place  of  the  minister  of  religion,  whereas  he  simply 
witnesses  the  contract  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  listens  to  the  words  by  which  they  bind  themselves 
to  matrimonial  union.  Some  Theists  also  object  to  the 
categorical  repudiation  of  the  Hindu  religion  which  must 
precede  the  performance  of  the  civil  marriage,  considering 
that  because  they  are  Brahmas  they  are  not,  therefore,  un- 
Hinduized. 

Yet,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Sen  and  his  followers 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow-countrymen  for  their 
labours  in  agitating  for  and  obtaining  the  ratification  of  so 
useful  an  Act.  At  any  rate  the  events  of  the  year  1872  must 
always  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  reforming 
movement. 

For  some  time  afterwards  the  Adi  Brahma  Samaj  led  by 
Debendra-nath,  and  the  Brahma  Samaj  of  India  under 
Keshab  Chandar  Sen,  achieved  good  woi-k  in  their  respective 
spheres,  and  in  not  unfriendly  co-operation  with  each  other. 
The  two  leaders,  though  very  different  in  character,  were 
both  men  of  unusual  abilit}^  and  both  penetrated  by  a sincere 
desire  for  the  regeneration  of  India.  Each  Samiij,  too,  had 
its  able  Secretary  and  Writer,  the  Adi  Samiij  in  Raj  Narain 
Bose,  and  the  more  progressive  Samiij  in  Mr.  Sen’s  cousin 
Pratiip  Chandar  Mozoomdar.  Moreover,  the  Conservative 
Samaj  had  its  literary  organ  in  the  Tattva-bodhini-patrikii, 
and  the  Progressive  in  a daily  newspaper  called  “ The  Indian 
Mirror.” 

No  better  proof  of  the  activity  of  the  two  societies  could 
be  given  than  the  success  of  their  missionary  operations.  By 
tho  end  of  1877  the  number  of  Brahma  Samajes  scattered 
throughout  India,  including  Assam,  had  increased  to  a Imndred 
and  seven,  sonic  following  the  Conservative  pattern,  and  some 
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the  Progressive.  In  1875  fresh  attempts  were  made  to 
establisli  a general  representative  Council  of  all  tlie  Samiijes, 
and  one  or  two  meetings  were  held,  but  no  definite  scheme 
has  yet  been  matured. 

Meanwhile,  lamentable  dissensions  leading  to  a serious 
schism  have  taken  place  in  the  Progressive  llriihma  Samiij. 
AVithout  doubt  the  career  of  this  Samiij  continued  for  several 
years  to  be  one  of  real  progress.  It  did  sterling  work  in 
propagating  its  own  reforming  principles.  It  sent  forth 
earnest  missionaries  to  all  parts  of  India.  It  put  forth  an 
ably  written  Sunday  edition  of  its  daily  newspaper  the 
Indian  Mirror.'  It  encouraged  fervour  of  faith  and  devotion 
(bhakti)  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  accused  of  making 
religion  an  affair  of  mere  emotion  and  excitement.  One 
direction  in  which  the  devotional  side  of  the  movement  de- 
veloped itself  was  in  the  rapturous  singing  of  hymns 
in  chorus  (saiikirtana),  sometimes  performed  in  procession 
through  the  streets.  Another  form  of  development  was  the 
establishment  of  Brahraotsavas,  or  periodical  religious  festi- 
vals as  seasons  of  special  prayer,  faith  and  rejoicing.  Besides 
all  this  many  members  of  the  Society  were  remarkable  for 
austerity  of  life,,  and  the  Samiij  had  a niche  for  those  who 
gave  themselves  up  to  severe  self-discipline  and  asceticism 
( Vairdgya). 

The  rock  on  which  it  split  was  its  too  unquestioning 
submission  to  the  commanding  ability  of  its  leader.  Keshab 
Chandar  Sen  had  fought  his  way  through  dlflB.culties, 
hardships  and  perils,  with  indomitable  energy,  but  was  not 
prepared  for  an  unsuspected  danger — the  danger  of  success 
— the  danger  that  too  much  praise  would  be  lavished  on  the 
work  he  had  accomplished.  For  many  years  his  daily  path 
had  certainly  not  led  him  through  clover ; nor  had  his 
nightly  rest  been  taken  on  a bed  of  roses.  But  prosperity 
proved  a greater  trial  than  adversity.  Nowhere  is  eminent 
ability  worshipped  with  more  fervour  than  in  India.  So 

' Besides  the  ‘ Indian  Mirror  ’ the  Sulabh  Sumnchar  (‘Cheap  News’)  and 
Bharma-tattva,  ‘ Religious  truth,’  have  long  been  exponents  of  Mr.  Sen’s  teach- 
ing. Mr.  Mozoomdar’s  Theistic  Annual  and  his  TheisHc  Quarterly  Review, 
which  has  lately  taken  its  place,  are  more  recent  advocates  on  the  same  side. 
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conspicuous  were  Mr.  Sen’s  talents  that  his  followers  began 
to  pay  him  reverence  as  if  he  had  been  more  than  human. 
He  was  even  accused  of  accepting  divine  honours.  This, 
of  course,  he  indignantly  denied,  but  his  old  Vaishnava 
training  was  not  without  its  influence  on  his  own  estimate 
of  his  own  mission  and  office.  He  certainly  supposed  himself 
to  be  in  some  special  manner  a partaker  of  divine  gifts.  Even 
in  his  address,  delivered  so  recently  as  January,  1879,  though 
he  answers  the  question,  “Am  I an  inspired  prophet?”  in 
the  negative,  he  lays  claim  to  a kind  of  direct  inspiration. 
He  declares  that  he  has  had  visions  of  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus 
Christ  and  St.  Paul,  who  all  favoured  him  with  personal 
communications,  that  the  Lord  said  he  was  to  have  perennial 
inspiration  from  heaven,  that  all  his  actions  were  regulated 
by  divine  command  (iidesa),  and  that  men  should  remember 
that  to  protest  against  the  cause  which  he  upheld  was  to 
protest  against  the  dispensations  of  God  Almighty. 

Then,  again,  Keshab  Chandar  Sen  was  not  merely  an 
autocrat  among  his  own  people  in  matters  of  faith  and 
doctrine.  He  was  the  sole  administrator  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Society,  and  ruled  it  with  the  rod  of  an  irresponsible 
dictator.  People  began  to  complain  that  the  Progressive 
Brahma  Samiij  was  without  a constitutional  government.  It 
had  no  freedom  of  discussion  in  the  management  of  its  own 
affairs.  Keshab  Chandar  Sen  was  not  only  its  Bishop, 
Priest,  and  Deacon  all  in  one.  He  was  a Pope,  from  whose 
decision  there  was  no  appeal. 

While  all  these  elements  of  discontent  were  at  work,  a 
most  unexpected  revelation  took  place,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  precipitate  the  disruption  of  the  Samiij.  It  turned 
out,  in  fact,  that  Keshab  Chandar  Sen,  with  all  his  almost 
superhuman  eloquence,  ability,  and  genius,  was  nothing  after 
all  but  a ])laiu  human  being,  with  very  human  infirmities. 
It  appears  that  as  early  as  August,  1877,  it  began  to  be 
anxiously  whispered  that  the  great  social  Reformer  was 
likely  to  sacrifice  his  own  cherished  principles  at  the  altar  of 
ambition.  He,  who  had  denounced  early  marriages  as  the 
curse  of  India,  was  said  to  be  Inclined  to  accept  an  ofl'er  of 
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marriage  for  his  own  daughter  not  yet  fourteen,  from  the 
young  Maharaja  of  Kuch  liehiir  not  yet  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  rumour  proved  to  be  too  true,  and  the  Indian  Mirror  of 
February  9, 1878,  formally  announced  that  the  marriage  had 
been  arranged.  Protests  from  every  conceivable  quarter 
poured  in  upon  the  great  social  Reformer,  but  they  were  not 
only  unheeded,  they  were  absolutely  ignored.  Tlie  marriage 
took  pl^ce  on  March  6,  1878,  and  not  without  idolatrous 
rites  on  the  bride’s  side,  though  these  were  not  performed 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Sen  himself.*  In  point  ot  fact,  the 
performance  of  certain  ceremonies,  such  as  the  Iloina,  or 
fire-oblation,  was  necessary  to  secure  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  in  a Native  State  protected  by  our  Government, 
but  not  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  ^Marriage  Act. 
Immediately  after  the  wedding,  and  before  living  with  his 
child-wife,  the  young  Mahariija  set  out  for  England. 

Subsequently  the  Dharma-tattva  and  the  Indian  Mirror 
published  an  elaborate  justification  of  Mr.  Sen’s  conduct. 
The  defence  set  up  was  that  Mr.  Sen  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  He  had  acted,  it  was  said — as  was  said  of  Muhammad 
of  old — under  divine  command  (adesa),  and  in  obedience  to 
God’s  will.  Moreover,  it  was  contended  that  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  with  a Maharaja  had  dealt  a blow  at  caste- 
marriages,  while  the  propagation  of  Theistic  opinions  in 
Kuch  Behar  and  other  Native  States  was  likely  to  be 
materially  promoted.  Another  line  of  defence  taken  was 
that  Keshab  Chandar  Sen’s  mission  had  alwa}*s  been  that  of 
a religious  and  not  secular  Reformer. 

Mr.  Sen  himself  has  lately  made  extraordinary  efibrts  to 
restore  his  prestige  by  the  elaboration  of  novel  ideas  and 
sensational  surprises.  The  year  1879  was  signalized  by  the 
institution  of  an  order  of  professed  teachers  of  religion,  called 
Adhyapaks.  Four  teachers  were  ordained  by  Mr.  Sen  on 
September  7,  1879,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Mozoomdar. 

' The  Indian  Mirror  of  March  17,  1878,  informed  its  readers  that  “though 
the  Raja’s  Rurohits,  who  were  orthodox  Brahmins,  were  allowed  to  officiate  at 
the  ceremony,  the  Horn  was  not  performed  during  the  marriage  ; hut  after  the 
bride  and  her  party  left  the  place.  The  principles  of  Brahma  marriage  were 
barely  preserved.” 
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A curious  practice  has  also  been  introduced  of  holding 
supposed  conversations  and  passing  days  and  nights  as 
imaginary  pilgrims  with  the  great  prophets,  apostles  and 
saints  of  the  world — as,  for  example,  Moses,  Socrates, 
Chaitanya,  the  Rishis,  Muhammad,  Buddha — who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  present  and  to  take  part  in  the  dialogues  and 
to  inspire  the  pilgrims  with  the  fire  of  their  own  nature. 

Furthermore,  a remarkable  “Proclamation  ” was  issued  in 
the  Sunday  Mirror  of  December  14,  1879,  purporting  to 
come  from  “ India’s  Mother.”  It  is  here  abridged  : — “ To 
all  my  soldiers  in  India  my  affectionate  greeting.  Believe 
that  this  Proclamation  goeth  forth  from  Heaven  in  the  name 
and  with  the  love  of  your  Mother.  Carry  out  its  behests 
like  loyal  soldiers.  The  British  Government  is  m}'  Govern- 
ment. The  Brahma  Samaj  is  my  Church.  My  daughter 
Queen  Victoria  have  I ordained.  Come  direct  to  me,  with- 
out a mediator  as  your  Mother.  The  influence  of  the 
earthly  Mother  at  home,  of  the  Queen  Mother  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  will  raise  the  head  of  my  Indian 
children  to  their  Supreme  Mother.  I will  give  them  peace 
and  salvation.  Soldiers,  fight  bravely  and  establish  my 
dominion.” 

This  idea  of  God’s  Motherhood  as  a correlative  to  God’s 
Fatherhood  is,  I need  scarcely  point  out,  thoroughly  Hindu. 
It  existed  in  Hinduism  long  before  the  Christian  era. 

Mr.  Sen’s  lecture  delivered  on  the  24th  January,  1880,  called 
“God-vision,”  is  too  full  of  rhapsody  and  rhetoric  mixed  up 
with  many  fine  thoughts;  but  that  delivered  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Calcutta,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1879,  before  at  least  a thousand 
persons,  on  the  subject,  “India  asks.  Who  is  Christ?”  was 
pronounced  by  those  who  heard  it  to  be  a masterpiece  of 
oratory.*  He  not  only  entranced  his  hearers  by  an  extra- 
ordinary effort  of  eloquence  ; he  surprised  them  by  calling 
upon  India  to  accept  Christ.  According  to  Mr.  Sen, 
Christianity  is  the  true  national  religion  of  his  fellow- 

* Tlie  R(!veron(l  I.uke  Rivinpfton  is  my  authority.  He  was  present  with  the 
Rishop  of  Calcutta  and  a few  other  Europeans.  I ndeed  the  lecture  was  due  to  a 
previous  conversation  with  Mr.  Itivinpton  at  a dinner-party  given  by  Air.  Sen  to 
nim  and  to  a large  number  of  thoughtful  natives. 
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countrymen.  India  is  destined  to  become  Christian,  and 
cannot  escape  her  destiny.  “You,  my  countrymen,”  he 
says,  “cannot  help  accepting  Clirist  in  the  spirit  of  your 
national  scrijjtures.”  In  another  part  of  the  lecture  we  find 
him  using  these  remarkable  words : — “ Gentlemen,  you 
cannot  deny  that  your  hearts  have  been  touched,  conquered 
and  subjugated  by  a superior  power.  That  power,  need  I 
tell  you  ? is  Christ.  It  is  Christ  who  rules  British 
India,  and  not  the  British  Government.  England  has  sent 
out  a tremendous  moral  force  in  the  life  and  character  of 
that  mighty  prophet  to  conquer  and  hold  this  vast  empire. 
None  but  Jesus,  none  but  Jesus,  none  but  Jesus,  ever 
deserved  this  bright,  this  precious  diadem,  India,  and  Jesus 
shall  have  it.”  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Mr.  Sen  intends 
Christ  to  be  accepted  by  his  fellow-countrymen  as  the 
greatest  of  all  Asiatic  saints  and  not  in  the  character  ascribed 
to  Him  b}^  the  Church  of  England.  “ Christ  comes  to  us,” 
he  says,  “ as  an  Asiatic  in  race,  as  a Ilindii  in  faith,  as  a 
kinsman  and  as  a brother  . , . Christ  is  a true  Yogi,  and  will 
surely  help  us  to  realize  our  national  ideal  of  a Yogi.  . . . 
In  accepting  Him,  therefore,  you  accept  the  fulfilment  of 
your  national  scriptures  and  prophets.”  This  is  all  very 
striking,  but  seems  rather  like  presenting  Christianity  to  the 
Hindus  in  the  light  of  an  advanced  phase  of  Hinduism. 

!Mr.  Sen’s  still  more  recent  sermon  preached  on  the  25th 
of  last  January  announces  the  advent  of  a New  Dispensation, 
which  any  one  perusing  the  discourse  will  be  surprised  to  find 
is  a kind  of  amalgamation  of  Hinduism,  Muhammadanism 
and  Christianity. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Protesters,  who  objected 
to  Mr.  Sen’s  proceedings  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  met  together,  soon  after  he  left  for  Kuch  Behar, 
to  decide  on  their  line  of  action.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  then  made  to  depose  Mr.  Sen  from  his  office  as  Minister, 
and  an  unseemly  struggle  took  place  for  the  possession  of 
the  Mandir.  In  the  end  it  was  determined  to  establish 
a new  church  on  a constitutional  and  catholic  basis.  All 
the  provincial  Samajes  were  consulted,  and  with  the  approval 
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of  the  majority,  a meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Calcutta,  May  15,  1878,  Mr.  Ananda  Mohan  Bose  being  in 
the  chair,  when  the  following  resolution  was  passed : — 

“ That  this  meeting  deeply  deplores  the  want  of  a constitutional 
organization  in  the  Brlilima  Samaj,  and  does  hereby  establish 
a Samaj  to  be  called  ‘The  Sadharan  [or  general]  Brahma  Samaj,’ 
with  a view  to  remove  the  serious  and  manifold  evils  resulting 
from  this  state  of  things,  and  to  secure  the  representation  of  the 
views  and  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  general  Brahma 
Community,  in  all  that  afPects  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the 
Theistic  cause  and  Theistio  work  in  India.” 

At  first  the  Prayer  Meetings  of  this  the  latest  Brahma 
Samaj,  of  which  Mr.  Ananda  Bose  was  the  first  President,^ 
were  held  in  temporary  rooms,  but  a new  Prayer  Hall  was 
commenced  in  January,  1879,  and  the  building  is  now, 
I believe,  nearly  completed.  At  the  same  time,  the  Brahma 
Public  Opinion  newspaper,  and  the  Tattva-KaumudI,  ‘ Moon- 
light of  Truth,’  a fortnightly  paper,  were  started  as  religious 
and  literary  organs  of  the  protesting  party. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  as  yet  to  predict  what  may  be  the 
future  of  this  fourth  development  of  the  Brahma  Theistic 
movement.  Its  name,  Sudharana,  implies  that  it  aims  at 
more  comprehensiveness,  and  a more  democratic  system  of 
Church  government,  but  its  organization,  though  promising 
well  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Bose,  is  not  as  com- 
plete in  relation  to  the  rest  of  India  as  it  may  yet  become. 
There  appears  in  fact  to  be  no  one  man  at  present  among  its 
members  who  has  the  religious  genius  of  either  Keshab 
Chandar  Sen,  or  of  Debendra-niith  Tiigore,  or  the  literary 
culture  which  characterizes  the  best  productions  of  Mr.  P.  C. 
Mozoorndar  and  Baj  Nariiin  Bose.  But  there  are  a larger 
number  of  secondary  leaders — men  of  good  sound  sense,  re- 
ligious earnestness,  and  plain  practical  ability,  who  accomplish 
a great  deal  of  useful  work  together,  and  will  probably  here- 
after make  their  society  the  leading  Samaj  of  India. 

Some  attem])t  at  combined  action  between  the  numerous 

* lie  has  been  succeeded  by  Babu  Sbib  Chandar  Deb. 
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bodies  of  Theists,  which  the  operation  of  our  educational 
system  is  rapidly  calling  into  existence,  is  certainly  needed  ; 
for  there  are  now  more  than  a hundred  and  twenty  Theistic 
Churches  scattered  throughout  the  country.  That  at  Madras, 
founded  in  1871,  and  developed  out  of  a previous  Society, 
called  the  Veda  Saniaj,  was  well  led  for  some  time  by  its 
Secretary,  Sridhiiralu  Naidu,  but  at  his  death  languished. 
It  revived  in  1879,  but  seems  to  be  still  in  want  of  a good 
leader.  At  Bombay,  the  Prarthaiiji  Samaj,  or  Prayer  Societ)', 
was  the  first  Theistic  Church  of  Western  India.  It  was 
founded  in  1867,  and  owes  much  of  its  continued  vitality  to 
the  support  of  an  enlightened  native  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
Dr.  Atmaram  Pilndurang. 

Many  of  the  Samiijes  take  an  independent  line  of  their 
own.  Some  are  conservative,  and  conform  to  the  pattern 
of  the  Adi-BrShma  Samaj  at  Calcutta.  Some,  again,  have 
distinct  characteristics  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  can 
only  be  understood  by  personal  investigations  in  each  locality. 

I myself  attended  meetings  of  the  Adi- Brahma  Samaj  at 
Calcutta,  and  of  the  corresponding  Samiij,  called  the 
Prarthana  Samiij  at  Bombay.  The  services  at  the  former 
were  conducted  by  a son  of  Debendra-niith.  The  sermon  M’as 
preached  from  a raised  platform  or  altar  ( Vedi)  ; and  three 
singers,  seated  in  front  of  a kind  of  organ,  chanted  the 
hymns  in  loud  tones,  and  with  much  warmth  of  manner  and 
energetic  gesticulation. 

At  Bombay  the  Manual  used  hy  the  Prarthana  Samaj  con- 
tained selections  from  the  Veda,  Upanishads,  Christian  Bible, 
Kuran,  and  Zand-Avasta.  Hymns  were  sung  with  much 
fervour  in  a thoroughly  Hindi!  fashion  to  an  accompaniment 
played  on  the  Yina  or  Indian  lute,  and  prayers  were  said, 
consisting  chiefly  of  invocations  of  the  Supreme  Being,  with 
praise  and  adoration  of  His  attributes,  but  without  confession 
of  guilt,  while  the  congregation  remained  seated,  though 
their  hands  were  joined  in  reverence.  After  the  prayer  a 
sermon  was  preached  by  Professor  Bhiindarkar  of  the 
Elphinstone  College,  who  took  for  his  text  a passage  from 
the  Kathopanishad  (vi,  15),  thus  translateable : — “ Man  can- 
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not  obtain  immortality  till  all  tbe  knots  in  his  heart  caused 
by  ignorance  and  unbelief  are  untied  (yada  sarve  prabhidyante 
hridayasya  granthayah).”  He  then  illustrated  his  text  by 
quotations  from  other  books.  For  example — a passage  from 
Tukitram — the  most  popular  Marathi  poet : — “ There  is  no 
happiness  other  than  peace.  Therefore  preserve  peace,  and 
you  will  cross  over  to  yonder  shore.”  What  chiefly  struck 
me  was  the  apparent  absence  of  sympathy  or  rapport,  between 
the  official  performers  of  the  services  and  the  general  con- 
gregation. The  hymns  were  energetically  sung  by  the 
appointed  singers,  the  prayers  earnestly  repeated,  and  the 
address  solemnly  delivered  by  the  minister,  but  the  congre- 
gation neither  stood  nor  knelt,  and  seemed  to  take  no  really 
cordial  part  in  the  proceedings.  It  is  true  that  a sitting 
posture  at  prayer  is  customary,  and  by  no  means  intended  to 
imply  irreverence ; yet  I came  away  persuaded  that  the 
Prarthana-Briihma-Samaj  of  Bombay,  in  spite  of  honest 
strivings  after  a pure  soul-stirring  Theism,  is  still  chilled 
and  numbed  by  the  lingering  influence  of  the  old  Vedantic 
Pantheism,  which  it  is  unable  wholly  to  shake  off. 

Before  concluding  this  paper  I should  note  that  occasional 
Reformers  still  arise  who  make  efibrts  to  go  back  to  the  Veda, 
and  to  found  a pure  Theism  on  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
hymns.  A conservative  Theistic  movement  of  this  kind  has 
recently  been  inaugurated  by  a remarkable  Gujarati  Brahman 
named  Dayiinanda  Sarasvatl  SvamI — now  about  56  years  of 
age — who  calls  his  new  church  the  Arjm-Samaj.  lie  is  a 
strong  opponent  of  idolatry  as  well  as  of  both  Pantheism 
and  Polytheism,  but  contends  that  the  four  Vedas  are 
a true  revelation,  and  that  the  hymns  to  Agni,  Indra 
and  Surya  are  really  hymns  to  One  God.  In  the  printed 
statement  of  his  creed  he  declares  that  he  is  not  an 
independent  thinker  (nahara  svatantrah),  but  a follower  of 
the  Veda;  that  the  four  texts  (Sainhitas)  of  the  Vedas  are 
to  be  received  as  a primary  authority  in  all  matters  relating 
to  human  conduct ; that  the  Brahmanas  beginning  with  the 
Satapatha  ; the  six  Angas  or  limbs  of  the  Veda,  beginning 
with  Siksha  ; the  four  Upa-Vedas;  the  six  Darsanas  or 
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Schools  of  Philosophy,  and  the  1,130  schools  of  Yedic 
teaching  (sdkhds)  ^ are  to  be  accepted  as  secondary  authority 
in  expounding  the  meaning  of  the  Vedas,  and  that  adoration, 
prayer  and  devotion  are  to  bo  offered  to  one  God  only, 
abstracted  from  all  idea  of  shape  and  form,  and  without  any 
second,  as  set  forth  in  the  Vedas. 

Of  course  such  a form  of  monotheistic  teaching — including 
as  it  does  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  (punar-janma) — is 
repudiated  by  the  various  Brahma  Samiijes,  and  even  by  the 
Adi-Samaj  of  Calcutta.  Nor  would  Dayananda  himself  admit 
an  identity  of  teaching  with  the  Briihma  Theistic  move- 
ment. Nevertheless  he  is  doing  undoubted  good  by  his 
uncompromising  opposition  to  the  later  developments  of 
Ilindriism,  including  the  whole  circle  of  Puriinic  mythology. 

And  let  us  not  be  slow  to  acknowledge  the  good  results 
likely  to  flow  from  all  the  agitation  in  Indian  religious 
thought — all  the  upheaval  of  old  ideas  due  to  the  various 
Theistic  movements.  Still  less  let  us  regard  with  suspicion 
the  efforts  of  these  modern  Theistic  Reformers,  as  if  they  were 
unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  Christian  truth.  We  may 
be  quite  sure  that  men  like  Debendra-nath  Tagore,  Keshab 
Chandar  Sen,  and  Ananda  Mohan  Bose,  are  doing  good 
work  in  a Christian  self-sacrificing  spirit,  though  they  may 
fall  into  many  errors,  and  may  not  have  adopted  every  single 
dogma  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

Let  us  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  these 
noble-minded  Patriots  — men  who,  notwithstanding  their 
undoubted  courage,  need  every  encouragement  in  their 
almost  hopeless  struggle  with  their  country’s  worst  enemies. 
Ignorance,  Prejudice,  and  Superstition.  Intense  darkness 
still  broods  over  the  land  — in  some  places  a veritable 
Egyptian  darkness  thick  enough  to  be  felt.  Let  Christianity 
thankfully  welcome  and  wisely  make  use  of  every  gleam  and 
glimmer  of  true  light,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  shine. 

* That  is  “branches.”  Of  these  there  are  one  thousand  for  the  Sama-reda, 
one  hundred  for  the  Yajur-Yeda,  twenty-one  for  the  Rig-Yeda,  and  nine  for  the 
Athaira-Yeda.  See  Patanjali’s  Mahabhashya. 
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Art.  II. — Notes  on  the  Kaioi  Language  and  Literature.  By 
Dr.  II.  N.  VAN  DER  Tuuk,  Boeleleng,  Bali. 

[Communicated  by  Dr.  Eost,  from  letters  receive(f  in  1878  and  1879.  The 
author’s  system  of  transliteration  has  been  retained.] 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  I have  to  encounter  in 
the  study  of  Old- Javanese  manuscripts  consists  in  the 
faulty  spelling  introduced  by  the  Balinese  transcribers. 
The  Balinese  language  is  not  closely  related  to  Javanese,  the 
latter  being  a foreign  language  in  Bali.  Only  a few 
words  are  identical  in  both  languages,  while  many  others 
have  in  each  case  a more  or  less  different  form.  Thus, 
the  Old-Jav.  nyii,  cocoanut,  is  nyuh  in  Balinese ; hence, 
the  Balinese  transcribers,  finding  the  word  nyii  in  a Kawi 
composition,  change  it  into  nyuh.  Again,  being  unable 
in  their  own  language  to  distinguish  between  m,  tcu  and 
hu,  all  three  being  pronounced  u,  they  write  promiscuously 
ngindra,  hugindra,  wugindra,  as  well  as  hu<;indra  or  wugindra, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  really  the  Kawi  form 
of  this  name.  The  metre  sometimes  helps  us  in  settling  the 
spelling  of  a word,  but  this  can  only  be  in  the  poems  called 
Kekawin  (from  ILaici,  poet),  the  metre  of  which  is  essentiallj’’ 
Indian  and  is  regulated  by  long  and  short  syllables ; but, 
clearly,  not  in  the  poems  called  Kidung,  wherein  the  metre 
is  regulated  by  rhyme  and  the  number  of  S}dlable8.  The 
Kidung  are  of  far  greater  interest  than  the  IQkmrin,  the 
latter  being  simply  imitations  from  the  Sanskrit,  containing 
nothing  about  ancient  Javanese  life,  whereas  the  Kidung, 
on  the  other  hand,  supply  us  with  valuable  particulars  in 
this  I'cspect.  It  is,  therefore,  a matter  of  regret  that  the 
manuscripts  are  so  faulty. 

The  existing  free  translations  of  Kawi  poems  into  modern 
Javanese  arc  of  little  avail  to  the  student  of  Kawi.  In 
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their  own  poems,  the  Javanese  introduce  Kawi  words, 
whether  they  understand  them  or  not.  Thus  the  word 
hritirta,  victorious,  the  Kawi  I,r^fdrt/ia,  occurs  with  almost 
the  same  meaning  as  the  Sanskrit  hriturtha.  Again,  for 
J/fliV/uV/  the  Javanese  say  MantUi ; while  long  vowels  are 
often  represented  by  their  corresponding  short  ones  followed 
by  a nasal,  as  nirbinta  for  nirhhita. 

Still,  the  Indian  elements  of  Kawi  are  not  so  difficult  to 
make  out  as  the  Malayan,  modern  Javanese  having  suffered 
too  much  wear  and  tear  to  afford  a safe  clue  to  Kawi, 
especially  in  words  appearing  in  an  abbreviated  form  in  the 
modern  language.  Thus  I found  out,  by  a mere  accident, 
that  the  Old-Javanese  lah^lan  is  the  modern  word  k^tan  (a 
kind  of  glutinous  rice  for  cakes,  etc.),  on  learning  that, 
in  the  Malay  dialect  of  Kutay  (E.  coast  of  Borneo),  the 
old  form  hiki/an  is  still  preserved.  The  Javanese  dialects, 
of  which  w’e  know  as  yet  but  little,  will  be  of  great 
assistance  towards  the  unravelling  of  Kawi  words.  For 
the  identification  of  names  of  animals  and  plants  in  Kawi, 
little  help  can  be  derived  from  the  Javanese  dictionary  of 
Gericke  and  Roorda,  in  which,  e.g.,  manyar,  the  name  of  the 
tailor-bird  (tempuwain  Malay),  is  omitted,  and  ijoan,  the  name 
of  a green  variety  of  wood-dove  (from  ijo,  green),  is  given  under 
joan,  an  abbreviation  of  ijoan.  A poetical  name  of  the  same 
bird,  mannk  tcilis,  green-bird,  is  not  given  at  all.  For  a 
long  time  I took  the  word  atat,  the  Balinese  name  of  a small 
green  variety  of  parrot  of  the  size  of  a pigeon,  for  an  original 
Balinese  word,  till  I came  across  it  in  a modern  Javanese 
poem,  whence  I concluded  that  the  word  must  be  one  of 
the  many  Javanese  words  imported  into  Balinese.  Complete 
copies  of  the  Balinese  interlineary  translations  of  the  larger 
Kawi  poems,  such  as  the  Bhaumakawya  (relating  Naraka’s 
exploits  and  his  death  by  Wisnu),  and  the  Ramayana,  are 
very  rare,  inasmuch  as,  generally,  only  the  more  attractive 
passages  are  translated.  The  language  of  these  translations 
is  not  the  spoken  tongue,  but  rather  that  of  poetical  com- 
position, and  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  ancient  and 
modern  Javanese.  Moreover,  these  documents  generally 
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explain  one  Kawi  word  by  another.  Most  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  made  in  Karaiiasem,  an  independent  State, 
where  many  natives  of  Lombok  who  speak  Sasak  are 
settled.  The  language  of  Karahasem  is  accordingly  much 
influenced  by  the  Sasak.  The  same  applies  also  to  the 
Kawi-Balinese-Javanese  dictionaries  called  Krctabasa  (Kreta 
=Sanskreta  ?),  which  likewise  appear  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  that  locality.  About  these  I refer  you  to  the 
“ Bijdragen  van  het  Instituut,”  iii.  6,  80. 

The  stud)’'  of  Kawi  is  calculated  to  throw  light  on  a 
number  of  modern  Javanese  words  which  owe  their  oriarin 
to  a mistake.  Thus,  teroh  (brinjal,  aubergine,  solanum 
melongena)  is  the  Malay  terun ; in  ancient  Javanese  it  is 
tynh,  Lampong  tiyuh^  Batak  tilth  or  iityith  ; in  the 
Javanese  medical  books  and  the  Malay  dialect  of  Pclembang 
it  is  c/wh,  in  modern  Balinese  tiiuh,  ancient  Bal.  tehuh, 
the  Malay  r being  often  represented  in  the  kindred  languages 
by  h or  a vowel. 

I am  unable  to  trace  the  origin  of  two  Kawi  words  for  the 
tailor-bird,  kuyaka  and  hiji  or  hijin.  They  occur  frequently 
in  the  Tantri,  a kind  of  Panchatantra,  but  derived  from 
other  sources.  The  Tantri  that  I have  read  is  a kidung,  and 
not  a kekawin,  and  accordingly  more  modern.  It  must  be 
derived  from  some  Indian  fable  book,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  fables  are  unlike  those  in  the  Panchatantra  or  the 
Ilitopadeca.  The  lion  is  called  chandapihgala,  the  jackal 
as  personating  the  lion’s  first  minister  is  called  Sambada, 
which  according  to  the  Krctabasa  means  a dog.  The  names 
of  jackals  and  dogs  occurring  in  the  poem  are  partly  Sanskrit 
(Srigala,  Sainbuka,  Swana),  partly  Malayan.  The  poem  is 
most  interesting,  and  its  influence  on  the  language  has  been 
great.  The  word  tantri  in  Balinese  has  come  to  mean  any 
fable  or  tale  in  which  animals  are  the  chief  actors.  There 
are  three  recensions  of  the  Tantri,  one  in  prose  and  two  in 
poetry.  The  prose  version  goes  by  the  name  of  Kamandaka, 
and  is  the  least  complete  of  the  three.  The  two  poetical 
versions  are  written  in  a kind  of  Kawi  which  is  anything 
but  pure,  as  the  spelling  is  bad,  and  many  words,  properly 
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distinguished  in  the  more  ancient  language,  are  confounded 
one  with  the  other.  I have  consulted  several  manuscripts  of 
these  two  versions,  and  have  found  that  the  few  tales  bearing 
some  resemblance  in  the  plot  to  fables  in  the  Pancha- 
tantra  and  IIitopade9a  differ  from  them  in  almost  every 
detail.  They  slightly  differ  from  one  another  as  to  the 
number  of  tales  they  contain.  The  one  (A)  commences  in 
the  metre  d^muh,  and  is  the  more  popular  of  the  two  ; the 
other  (B)  is  rarely  met  with,  and  begins  with  the  metre 
kadiri.  The  latter  is  the  more  modern  version  of  the  two 
and  contains  even  Portuguese  words  e.g.,  a kind  of 

beverage,  is  evidently  = vinho).  This  version  has  but  few 
tales,  such  as  that  of  the  deer,  the  mouse,  the  crow,  and  the 
pigeon  king,  in  common  with  the  IIitopade9a  and  Pancha- 
tantra.  But  the  pigeon  king  is  here  called  Kamlaguna,  the 
crow  Ilugata,  the  deer  Tuiigapa,  and  the  mouse  Hiranyakta  ; 
the  tortoise  has  no  special  name.  The  hunter  is  called 
Ilastakrama.  In  the  tale  of  the  three  fishes,  B.  gives  their 
names  as  Anangawidiita  (for  Anagatawidhata),  Pradyumna- 
mati,  and  A'adbhawishyati.  One  would  be  inclined  to  read 
Pradyutpannamati  for  the  second  name  but  for  the  occur- 
rence of  the  synonymous  terms  Kusumastrantaka  and  Pra- 
dyumnantaka.  The  substitution  of  antaka  for  mati  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Malayan  word  mati  (dead).  The  Tantri 
contain  a great  many  synonymous  terms,  and  are  therefore 
of  importance  to  the  compiler  of  a Kawi  dictionary.  Thus,  we 
have  tuhuhihu,  as  the  name  of  a black  bird  which  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  nest  of  a crow  and  is  considered  to  be  ominous.  In 
the  Tantri  it  is  represented  as  a clever  songster,  and  much 
sought  after  on  that  account.  The  story  runs  that  it  obtained 
admittance  to  a large  tree  where  a great  many  fish-eating 
birds  were  living.  Being  fond  of  the  fruits  of  the  icunid 
(Balinese  hunut),  a kind  of  fig-tree,  it  occasioned  the  death  of 
the  other  birds  by  its  excrements  causing  such  a fig-tree  to 
grow,  by  which  means  men  got  access  to  the  high  tree  and 
possessed  themselves  of  the  young  birds.  This  tale  occurs 
also  in  the  Malay  version  of  the  Tuti-nameh,  where  the  part 
of  the  tuhutuhu  is  given  to  the  perlin  or  champerlih,  also 
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a black  bird  of  a mischievous  character.  Of  its  synonyraes, 
— parapustah,  anyabhretah,  parabhretah,  kokila,  pik,  ku- 
woii,  kuwvvan, — the  first  four  are  Sanskrit.  The  bird 
called  in  Malay  tiyuh  goes  in  Kawi  by  the  names  syiiii, 
haijan  (iu  Malay  a kind  of  parrot),  and  lancan  (laron 
in  Javanese  is  the  flying  white  ant).  I have  not  met 
with  a Sanskrit  name  of  this  bird  in  any  Kawi  com- 
position. In  the  Tantri,  Nandaka  is  the  name  of  the 
bull  that  was  left  in  the  wood,  and  became  the  friend 
of  the  lion  Chandapiiigala ; the  Brahman  to  whom  the  bull 
belonged  is  called  Dliarmapriya.  In  the  stor)'^  of  the  grateful 
animals,  the  name  of  the  ungrateful  goldsmith  is  Wenuka 
in  B.,  whereas  in  A.  and  the  Kamandaka  it  is  Suwarnaii- 
kara. 

Some  Sanskrit  words  have  a signification  in  Kawi  which 
can  only  be  explained  by  analogy.  A striking  instance  is 
supplied  by  the  word  hm,  which  not  only  means  Qiwa,  but 
also  a holy  man.  This  second  signification  can  onl}^  be 
explained  from  the  Balinese.  A priest  is  called  in  Balinese 
Sivva  with  reference  to  the  person  who  employs  him  as  priest 
to  assist  at  a burial  or  to  administer  the  toyatirta  or  holy 
water.  Hence  the  owner  of  a hermitage,  the  chief  hermit,  is 
called  in  Kawi  mh  hra  {sun  is  prefixed  to  names  of 
sainted  persons,  heroes,  kings,  etc.).  The  following  passage 
from  a Kidung  proves  this  peculiar  signification  : — Syapa- 
piispalnnira  sun  hra  ihu<;raina,  what  is  the  name  of  the 
sainted  man  of  the  hermitage  ? 

It  is  as  yet  hardly  possible  to  say  whether  many  Prakrit 
words  have  found  their  way  into  Kawi.  Some  of  them  might 
almost  be  taken  for  genuine  Malayan  words.  So,  e.g.,  hatal 
(Bharatayuddha  xi.  36)  could  not  be  explained  if  the  ]\Ialay 
hartal  did  not  point  to  the  Hindi  hartal  (Sanskrit  haritala). 
The  word  is  pronounced  atal  by  the  Javanese,  which  gives  it 
quite  a Malayan  appearance.  The  form  akus  (metri  causa 
for  aiikus,  Hindi  ahkim)  has  passed  into  Malay;  and  as  a Kawi 
word  is  found  in  the  Buddhistic  poem  Sutasoma,  xxii.  8. 
Bhiniliwdla,  a dart,  is  also  the  Prakrit  form  for  bhindipala. 

The  poetic  compositions  on  the  island  of  Lombok  are,  with 
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the  exception  of  a few  in  Sasak,  modern  Javanese.  But  the 
Balinese  copyists  at  Karaiiascin  change  the  spelling 
accordinff  to  the  Kawi,  and  thus  write  icadwa  for  the 
Javanese  icadya  (Sanskrit  budica).  This  wadya  or  wadwa 
often  has  the  sense  of  “ servant,  dependent ; ” hence, 
J^andi^wara  is  called  the  wadwa  of  Qiwa  (in  the  Kawi 
uttarakanda  passim).  In  Lainpong  it  is  baduica,  and  means 
“ slave.”  In  the  Balinese  version  he  is  called  N.  makala 
(t.e.  mahakala),  the  name  of  another  servant  of  Qiwa. 

My  manuscript  of  the  Brahmanda-purana  introduces  at 
the  commencement  a King  Da9amakrcsna  or  Digimakresna, 
and  the  two  bhagawans  Romaharsana  and  Kemiseya,  who 
are  interrogated  by  him  about  tbe  Manubahcakrama.  To 
give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  Sanskrit  portion  is  like,  I quote 
some  9lokas  from  the  beginning  : 

Da9amakresnawakrante  rajatjakumamatwasi 
prasamimein  pi  dharmena  bhuiuibhuh  bhumipratamern. 
Amarendrabhawanawat.  (The  remainder  wanting.) 
Dikshitantem  jata9astrem,  satwabjabjagattamahabuddhih 
sutah  poranikottamem. 

Resayah  sahsiptanaiicha,  satyabjattaparayanah, 
rejawah  santanasob3’a,  dantasantah  wisatparah. 
Poramanihakottamah,  hagrani^ekaremuddhah, 
ragadwesawiwarjitah,  manaraanamasamatajuana. 
Romaharsanemyaiichaka,  romaharsanamityatat, 
kramanem  mapradartena,  notranaficha  9ubhagikah. 

Then  follows  a tedious  account  of  the  creation.  Brahma 
created  four  Resis,  viz.  Enanda  the  eldest,  Sanaka,  Sanat- 
kumara, — the  fourth  is  not  mentioned.  Thej’^  were  Brahma’s 
equals  in  power  and  might.  They  would  not  marry.  This 
distressed  Brahma.  Then  he  created  the  gods.  Afterwards 
the  nine  divine  Resis  were  born,  viz.  Marichi,  Bregu,  Ahsira, 
Pulastya,  Pulaka,  Kretu,  Daksa,  Atri,  M^asistha.  Brahma 
creates  Qlwa,  whose  names  are  Bhawa,  19a,  Bhima,  Ugra 
Mahadewa,  and  Sarwa.  The  Kretabasa  of  the  Brahmanda- 
purana  goes  here  by  several  names,  viz.  Dasanama  (which  is 
also  Javanese),  Krakah  (Karaka),  and  Ekalawya.  The  last 
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name  puzzles  me.  One  MS.  of  the  Krakah  makes  mention, 
of  a certain  Chandragopita,  who  was  perhaps  the  author  of 
the  work.  Unfortunately,  the  dictionaries  are  not  only  very 
faulty,  but  they  also  only  explain  the  Indian  portion  of  the 
language,  entirely  neglecting  the  more  difficult  Malayan 
element.  From  this  fact  we  may  infer  that  these  works 
were  composed  at  a time  when  the  ancient  Javanese  was  still 
a living  tongue,  and  the  authors  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
explain  their  own  language.  Thus,  the  words  i9udhi, 
banadhi,  saradhi,  tuna,  tunira,  nicahga  (MS.  nimahka), 
apasahga  (MS.  warasahga),  are  explained  by  tahkula 
(quiver),  whereas  the  real  ancient  Javanese  word  undi  is  left 
unexplained.^  This  state  of  things  considerably  increases  the 
difficulties  of  translating  an  ancient  Javanese  text,  especially 
in  the  case  of  aira^  \eyofj.eva.  An  example  may  suffice.  The 
word  linehh  (Wivvaha,  ii.  2)  does  not  enable  you  to  guess  at 
its  meaning  from  the  context.  It  must  be  a passive  of 
aiilehis, — a word  I have  never  met  with.  One  of  the  Balinese 
translators  renders  it  by  “ thin,”  “ leafless,”  the  other  by 
“ fat,”  “ leafy.”  As  a parasite  (katlrah)  is  spoken  of  which 
is  winding  itself  around  the  tree  (liraii),  the  meaning  “ thin” 
seems  the  more  probable  one. 

Of  the  eighteen  parwas  of  the  Mahabharata,  only  eight 
have  been  saved  from  the  general  ruin,  viz.  Adiparwa, 
Yiratap.,  Udyogap.,  Bhismap.,  and  the  last  four  parwas. 
The  best-preserved  parwa  is  the  Adiparwa,  but  this  also 
abounds  in  blunders,  and  especially  the  proper  names 
have  been  so  altered  from  their  Indian  originals  as  to 
be  hardly  recognizable.  Thus  Presata,  the  father  of  I)ru- 
pada,  is  called  Prasada.  Agniwe9a  has  become  Niwe^ya, 
and  Ghretachi  Ghretawira.  In  tlie  passage  describing 
Drona’s  visit  to  the  Pandawas  and  Kaurawas,  the  word  undi 
(“a  quiver”  in  ancient  Javanese)  takes  the  place  of  the 
Sanskrit  xdla.  The  Udyogaparwa  appears  to  be  the  most 
corrupted  of  all,  and  is  besides  full  of  lacunae.  Of  the  last 

' In  the  Krgtahasa  I find  rakta<;aU  explained  by  kgtaniban  (rod  plntinous 
rice),  kri<ma(uli  by  ketan  birth  (black  glutinous  rice),  and  mahufali  by  keliiu 
wuduk  (glutinous  rice  tasting  like  fat). 
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four  parwas  there  exists  a poetical  version,  or  Kekawin, 
called  Krcsnantaka.  There  is  also  a Kekawin  of  the  Brah- 
inandapurana,  much  shorter  than  the  prose  version,  and  an 
Ahgastyaparwa.  The  Balinese  call  parwa  every  prose  com- 
position which  has  been  worked  ujj  into  a poetical  form. 
Their  wayah,  or  puppet-show,  appears  to  be  based  on  the 
parwas.  The  genuine  Balinese  wayan  is  called  icayati  jmnea 
(or,  according  to  the  Balinese  pronunciation,  praica),  as 
contradistinguished  from  irai/ah  sa-ink,  which  originally  came 
from  Lombok,  and  in  which  the  puppets  invariably  have 
longer  necks,  thus  resembling  those  of  the  modern  Javanese. 
The  wayah  sasak  is  princii^ally  performed  in  Karahasem, 
where  many  inhabitants  of  Lombok  are  settled,  and  is 
Mohammadan,  deriving  its  heroes  on  Bali  and  Lombok  from 
“ the  Amir,”  which  is  the  general  name  of  Ilamzah,  Muham- 
mad’s uncle.  The  Javanese  poem  containing  his  exploits  is 
called  Menak ; it  has  been  edited  by  Winter.  I have  read 
“ The  Amir,”  and  do  not  find  that  it  differs  materially  from 
the  Javanese  Menak.  The  Balinese  wayah  is  pagan,  and  its 
heroes  are  those  of  the  Arjunawiwaha,  the  Rarnayana,  the 
Bharatayuddha,  the  Bhaumakawya,  in  fact  of  all  the  poems 
in  which  Indian  heroes  are  the  chief  actors.  The  Balinese 
dalah,  or  performer  of  a puppet-show,  takes  his  subject  from 
the  poems  direct,  and  not,  as  the  Javanese  does,  from  a pakeni 
or  prose  summary.  It  is  the  wayah  that  keeps  up  the  Indian 
religion.  Even  little  boj'S  are  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
Qiwa,  Indra,  and  other  deities  and  heroes.  In  ordinary  life 
the  Indian  gods  are  scarcely  known,  and  Qiwa’s  names,  as 
Mahadewa,  l9wara,  etc.,  are  taken  for  those  of  different 
deities.  The  eight  cardinal  points  are  each  occupied  by  a 
god  bearing  one  of  the  surnames  of  Qiwa,  Qiwa  himself  being 
the  ninth,  and  placed  in  the  middle.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Batak  word  siwah,  for  ‘ nine,’  in  the  Dairi  dialect,  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  worship  of  Qiwa  and  his  eight  I’epresenta- 
tives.  Some  popular  superstitions  in  Bali  are  just  the  same 
as  amongst  the  Bataks.  According  to  the  latter,  an  earth- 
quake is  caused  by  Kagapadoha,  a god  upholding  the  earth 
on  his  arms  and  horns.  To  put  an  end  to  the  earthquake,  the 
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Batak  calls  out  So/ml !”  (the  handle  of  a chisel),  to  make 
Nagapadoha  believe  that  Batara  Guru  is  speaking  to  him  and 
ordering  him  to  be  quiet.  When  the  earth  was  being 
created,  Batara  Guru  ordered  a he-goat  (Nagapadoha  is  con- 
sidered to  have  horns)  to  uphold  the  raft  that  was  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  putting  to  rights  the  raft 
on  which  earth  and  animals  were  to  be  placed,  Batara  Guru 
broke  the  handle  of  his  chisel.  By  calling  out  “ Sohul ! ” 
the  Batak  wants  Nagapadoha  to  know  that  he  must  be  quiet, 
in  order  to  enable  the  god  to  restore  the  handle.  The 
Balinese  have  a similar  belief.  If  a woman,  for  the  first 
time  pregnant,  lies  down  on  the  earth  during  an  earthquake, 
she  hears  the  people  below  say  “ Kailchih  ! Pact ! ” which 
means  both  “fasten  it  with  a kanchih  ” (a  bar),  and  “ work 
it  with  a chisel.”  To  stop  the  earthquake,  the  Balinese  call 
out  “Idup!  Idup ! ” (still  alive),  as  the  deity  below  that 
shakes  the  earth  thinks  that  all  men  have  perished.  The 
people  of  Western  Java,  the  Sundanese,  call  out  “ Ochon  ! ” 
(we  still  live),  in  order  to  make  the  giant  Lindu  (Jav. 
‘ earthquake  ’)  believe  that  people  are  still  alive.  That  the 
Bataks  were  civilized  by  the  ancient  Javanese  is  proved  by 
many  Sanskrit  words  having  retained  in  Batak  the  corrupted 
Javanese  form.  Thus,  irimna,  in  Batak,  is  the  ancient 
Javanese  crsanya  and  resanya  (North-east,  Sanskrit  ai^ani). 
(For  the  pronunciation  of  ai  as  see  above.)  Another 
example  is  si-tohoni  (spelling).  The  Balinese  use  the  word 
matciienan  in  speaking  of  a closed  syllable,  as  e.g.  the  word 
anak  is  nwUiienan  ka,  closed  b)^  which  propcrl}"  means, 
“it  has  to  the  right  a k”  (Jav.  tchCn,  ‘ right’).  The  Batak 
toiion  is  the  Javanese  tchcn  (right),  as  the  Jav.  vowel  i is 
represented  by  o in  the  Toba  and  ^Mandailiii  dialects  of  Batak 
(as  bodil,  ‘gun,’  is= Jav.  bcdil).  The  first  day  of  the  week  of 
seven  days  is  yaditga  in  ancient  Javanese,  whereas  the  sun  is 
ddifya.  liaditga  (dies  solis)  stands  for  arditya, — a transposi- 
tion very  frequent  in  the  case  of  r and  /.  Tho  Batak  has 
adintiya  and  artiya  instead  of  radifya.  In  Gericke’s  Jav. 
Diet,  raditya  is  explained  by  ra  (a  prefix  to  the  name  of 
revered  objects)  and  uditya.  But  this  cannot  be  cori'cct,  as 
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the  sun  is  always  called  ddUi/a,  and  the  first  da}'  of  the  week 
raditija  (see  the  ancient  Javanese  Inscriptions  published  by 
the  late  A.  B.  Cohen  Stuart).  In  modern  Javanese  poetry 
both  words  are  used  promiscuously. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  trace  the  original  of  many  of  the 
Indian  words  which  have  passed  into  Balinese.  The  aegle 
marmelos  is  called  hiUi,  no  doubt  from  vilva.  Bumphius,  the 
celebrated  botanist,  gives  hilak  as  the  Malay  name  of  that 
fruit,  which  is  unknown  in  genuine  Malay.  The  Mirabilis 
Jalapa  is  called  noja,  wliich  looks  like  Sanskrit.  There  are 
two  varieties,  one  having  a yellow  flower,  and  the  other 
a purple  one.  The  flower  is  only  open  early  in  the  morning, 
and  at  sunset.  Hence,  the  Malay  name  (at  Batavia)  hlmhah 
pagi  sore  (morning  and  evening  flower).  Another  name  in 
Balinese  is  sanja-saTija  (a  corruption  of  sandhgd).  The 
mango  has  a Sanskrit  name  only  in  Batavian  Malay,  viz. 
manga,  an  abbreviation  of  kamahga.  On  Bali  it  is  called, 
as  in  Kawi,  poh  (cf.  Malay  pauh  ij'j),  and  in  Javanese  ptlem, 
which  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Menahkabau  Malay  mara- 
palam  or  the  Malaka  Malay  ampelam.  Marapalam  is  Tamil. 
The  rose  apple  is  na/nhu  in  Balinese,  in  Jav'anese,  as  in 

Sanskrit.  In  the  Kawi  copper-plate  inscriptions,  as  well  as 
in  some  Kawi  works  found  in  this  island,  Majapaliit  is 
written  Majhapahit.  Maja  is  the  Javanese  name  of  the 
vilva;  hence  the  Kawi  name  of  the  place  Vihatikta  (tikta  = 
pahit,  bitter).  The  ancient  character  for  jha  being  con- 
founded by  the  Balinese  with  the  diphthong  ai  and  pro- 
nounced er,  gave  rise  to  another  name  of  Majapahit,  viz. 
Maer pahit. 

Among  the  most  important  Kidung  are  the  2Ialat,  the  Wasth, 
and  the  Wahhah  Wideya.  These  three  somewhat  voluminous 
compositions  relate  the  exploits  of  the  Prince  of  Koripan, 
after  the  loss  of  his  beloved  one,  the  Princess  of  Daha.  The 
plot  is  nearly  the  same  in  each,  but  the  names  of  the  actors 
differ  altogether.  In  the  Malat,  the  name  of  the  hero  is 
Nusapati : he  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Koripan  (Kahu- 
ripan  or  Kagesanan),  and  when  the  Princess  Anraiikesari 
is  lost  he  roves  about  under  the  assumed  name  Amalatracmi 
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(one  who  conquers  beauties),  which  the  Balinese  have 
shortened  into  Malat.  In  the  Waseh  the  hero  is  called 
Wiranamtarni,  and  after  the  loss  of  the  Princess  of  Daha, 
whose  name  is  Amahiraras,  he  takes  the  name  of  Taraasah. 
’When  living  at  the  court  of  Daha,  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
beloved  one,  who  was  not  aware  of  his  being  the  prince  of 
Eoripan,  he  went  by  the  name  of  Kuda,  or  Hundakan 
Waseh  Sari,  or  Waseh  Sari  (kuda  and  hundakan  mean  horse, 
whereas  sari  and  sekar  mean  both  flower  and  princess). 
In  the  AVaiibah  Wideya  the  hero  is  called  Makaradhwaja, 
and  after  the  loss  of  Warastrasari,  princess  of  Daha,  he 
takes  the  name  Wahbah  Wideya.  The  word  PaFiJi,  so 
popular  in  Malay,  Javanese  and  Balinese  literature,  is  not 
the  name  of  a hero,  but  simply  means  a surname  or  adopted 
name.  The  name  Apattjyamalatraqmi  means  “ having  the 
surname  of  the  conqueror  of  beauties.”  The  meaning  of 
Anraiikesari  is  “ who  defies  the  flowers  (by  her  beauty),” 
it  has  been  corrupted  by  the  Balinese  into  Bahkesari,  which 
has  no  meaning  at  all. 

As  to  the  plot  of  these  three  poems,  and  the  heroes  and 
heroines  occurring  in  them,  they  resemble  more  the  Malay 
tales  belonging  to  the  Panji  cyclus  than  the  modern 
Javanese  poems  treating  of  the  same  subject.  The  brother 
of  Anraiikesari  is  Wiranantaja  ; he  afterwards  takes  the 
name  of  Malayu  on  being  adopted  by  the  King  of  a foreign 
nation  called  Tanjawa  {i.e.  non- Javanese).  We  may  surmise 
from  this  that  the  modern  name  of  the  IMalaj's,  Malayu 
(which  in  Javanese  means  “ to  run  away  ”),  is  quite  of 
a late  date,  as  it  docs  not  occur  in  the  Kawi  poems.  l*robably 
Tanjawa  was  the  name  which  the  ancient  Javanese  gave  to 
the  Malays.  For  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  Tanjawa  is 
occasionally  written  Tanjawi.  But  the  name  Jawi  given 
to  the  language  is  properly  an  Arabic  word,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Tanjawi.  The  Arabs  called  all  the  nations  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  Jau'i,  and  the  Mala)"  authors  of  religious 
works  applied  the  word  to  their  own  language.  For  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  oi  igin  of  the  name  Malayu  see  my 
Bataksch  leesboek,  vol.  iv.  p.  43. 
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The  story  of  Wiranantaja,  and  his  bearing  the  name 
Malayu,  occurs  also  in  the  Malay  novel  Ilahtuwah.  Having 
no  access  hero  to  Javanese  !MSS.  treating  of  the  same  subject, 
I am  unable  to  state  whetlier  it  is  found  also  in  modern 
Javanese  poems.  I am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  tlie 
origin  of  the  Malay  novels  is  traceable  to  the  ancient 
Javanese  poems,  and  not  to  the  modern  ones.  I infer  this 
from  the  form  of  some  proper  names  which  bear  a greater 
resemblance  to  the  Kawi  form  than  to  the  Javanese.  Thus, 
e g.  Bhagadatta,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Bharatayuddha, 
is  called  in  Malay  Bahgadata,  and  not,  as  in  Javanese, 
Bagadenta.  The  Kawi  tcadtca  is  in  Malay  and  not 
wadya,  as  in  Javanese.  The  above-mentioned  word  humja- 
kan  (Balinese  umiakau,  011I3'  said  of  the  horses  of  men 
of  high  caste)  is  found  also  in  Malay  MSS.  (see  my 
“ Short  Account  of  the  Malay  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,”  Ko.  7,  ii).  AVe  find  the  name  Malatrasmi  applied 
to  a woman  in  a Malay  tale  (1.1.,  Ko.  25).  Lastl}’,  we  meet 
with  the  humblest  form  of  the  first  personal  pronoun  in 
Balinese,  tityaii,  in  a Malay  tale  in  the  form  of  titiyah 
(1.1.,  Ko.  46).  As  far  as  I know,  the  word  is  never  used  as 
a pronoun  in  ancient  Javanese;  but  titiyaii  (“man,”  “your 
man”)  often  occurs  as  a pronoun  of  the  first  person, 
principally  in  the  Malay  spoken  on  Java  ( = tuwanpuna 
orah).  In  Kawi  poems  titiyan  means  servant,  dependent. 
It;  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  Mala}'  w'ord  was 
borrowed  directly  from  the  Balinese.  I would  leave  the 
question  open  for  the  present. 

Another  popular  poem  is  the  Bhimdsicarga,  which  relates 
how  Bhima  went  to  the  Kawah  (hell)  in  order  to  liberate 
Pandu,  whose  corpse  had  been  forcibly  carried  away  by  the 
dependents  of  Yama,  called  in  the  poem  Chikarabala,  a 
corruption  of  Kihkarabala.  The  Javanese  call  him  Chihka- 
rabala,  and  make  him  one  of  f^'iwa’s  dependents. 

Nawanichi  is  a poem  relating  the  treacherous  conduct  of 
Drona  towards  the  generous  but  weak-minded  Bhima,  who 
is  sent  abroad  to  fetch  the  toya  pawitra,  and  encounters  all 
sorts  of  dangers,  till  he  dies,  and  is  brought  to  life  again  by 
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the  bhagawan  Nawaruchi,  a man  whom  Qiwa  had  adopted. 
This  tale  occurs  also  in  Malay,  where  Nawaruchi  has  been 
turned  into  Tawaruchi  (3  easily  passed  into  3).  Pawitra 
has  been  corrupted  in  the  Malay  tale  into  Kawitra.  I 
cannot  make  sense  of  Nawaruchi  ; hut  Wararuchi  is  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  Sarasamuchchaya,  a very  corrupt 
prose  work  which  contains  moral  precepts.  This  work  con- 
tains many  clokas  taken  from  the  Mahabharata.  The 
vocatives  Kaunte}'a  and  partha  occur,  but  not  frequently. 
Some  clokas  I have  been  able  to  correct  from  the  IIitopade9a 
and  Panchatantra,  where  they  also  occur.  Thus,  e.g  : 

daridran  bhaja,  kaunteya,  ma  praj'achchecware  dhanam, 

wyadhitasyosadham  pathya  nnlrajawya  kimosadhaih, 
may  be  corrected  from  Hitop.  i,  14.  In  the  Javanese 
translation  the  equivalent  of  icwara  is  sugih  (wealthy). 
The  cloka 

purwe  wayasi  yah  cantah  sa  canta  iti  me  matih 

dhMusu  ksiyamanesu  camah  kasya  na  jayate, 

is  from  the  Panchatantra  i.  181.  The  third  cloka  of  the 
Hitopadeca  (Introd.)  is  given  as  follows  : arjayet  jnanam 
arthac  cha  widwan  amarawat  sthitah,  ke9eswiwa  grehitah  san 
mret3^ana  dharmam  acharet.  The  text  is  very  corrupt  and 
full  of  lacunae.  The  Mahabharata  is  referred  to  as  Bhara- 
takatha.  The  words  piirta  and  ista  have  the  meaning  of 
meritorious  works,  such  as  providing  the  country  with  wells, 
resting  places,  temples,  etc.  Though  the  ancient  Javanese 
translation  is  here  and  there  rather  free,  it  is  interesting  as 
giving  an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  many  Kawi  words. 

No  good  copies  of  the  Nawaruchi  and  Bhimdswarga  appear 
to  exist,  probably  on  account  of  these  poems  being  too 
popular,  and  having  suftered  too  much  transcribers 
belonging  to  the  uneducated  classes.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Sritahjuh,  of  which  kiduh  I have  consulted 
many  MSS.  The  variety  of  readings  is  quite  bewildering. 
This  poem  is  very  interesting,  being  entirely  pagan,  though 
copies  of  it  in  the  Arabic  character  exist  at  Banuwahi,  w'here 
it  was  probably  composed  at  a time  when  a great  part  of 
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East  Java  still  adhered  to  the  Indian  faith.  From  the 
journals  of  Dutch  navigators,  we  know  that  after  the  fall 
of  Majapahit  till  late  in  the  seventeenth  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Eastern  portion  of  Java  hud 
not  yet  embraced  Islam.  The  Balinese  know  nothing  of 
what  is  related  b}"^  Sir  S.  Raffles,  and  some  Dutch  writers, 
all  of  whom  placed  too  much  reliance  on  the  Javanese 
chronicles,  namel}’’,  that  those  Javanese  who  objected  to 
adopting  the  new  faith  fled  to  Bali  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  Majapahit  by  the  Musalmans.  The  com- 
paratively small  island  of  Bali  was  already  a dependency 
of  Java  before  the  rise  of  Majapahit.  Besides,  those  pagan 
Javanese  could  take  refuge  in  Javanese  states,  such  as  Pana- 
rukan  and  Balainbahan,  without  having  to  go  to  Bali. 
Tlie  Balinese  played  till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  against  the  Western  Mu- 
hammadan states,  and  there  is  a village  in  Banuwaiii,  called 
Clmhkiii,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  still  pagans  fifty 
years  ago.  The  Sritanjuii  does  not  contain  a trace  of 
Muhammadan  influence ; it  is  only  in  the  Javanese  copies 
that  a few  Arabic  words  occur.  In  the  copies  found  on  Bali, 
the  author  calls  himself  Chitragotra,  and  sa}’s  that  he 
composed  the  Sritanjuh  after  the  Siidamala.  The  latter 
poem  relates  how  Sadewa  (Sahadewa)  delivered  Durga  of 
her  Raksasa  form,  the  consequence  of  a curse  by  Qiwa, 
who  had  convicted  her  of  adultery  with  a young  cowherd, 
and  had  assumed  that  form  to  put  her  to  the  test.  Uma, 
being  transformed  into  a monster,  received  the  name  of 
Durga,  and  was  compelled  to  dwell  in  the  cemetery  Ganda- 
mayu.  Sahadewa  delivered  her  of  the  consequences  of  Qiwa’s 
curse,  and  went  thenceforth  by  the  name  of  Sudamala, — 
a corruption  from  cuddha  (purified),  and  mala  (a  temporary 
monstrous  form  caused  by  the  curse  of  a god).  Sritanjuh 
is  a sequel  of  the  Sudamala.  Sritanjuh,  the  daughter  of 
Sahadewa,  is  married  to  Sidapaksa  (in  the  dialect  of  Banu- 
wahi  Sidapoksa),  her  cousin,  the  son  of  Nakula.  He  stabs 
her  under  the  impression  that  she  had  committed  adultery 
during:  his  absence  in  Indra’s  heaven  whither  the  king:  had 
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sent  him  in  order  to  seduce  Sritanjuh.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  her  blood  emitting  a delicious  scent  he  concluded 
that  the  king  had  slandered  her.  According  to  the  tradition, 
Baiiu  (water)  wahi  (well  scented)  has  its  name  from  her, 
but  the  poem  itself  saj's  nothing  about  this.  The  wicked 
king,  Sinduraja,  is  at  last  killed  by  Sidapaksa,  who  is 
assisted  by  the  Pandawas.  Both  poems,  though  kiduns, 
contain  many  old  words.  I have  not  been  able  to  explain 
from  the  Sanskrit  the  proper  names  occurring  in  them. 
Is  Gandamayu  Sanskrit  ? A corruption  from  Gandama3'a 
is  not  probable,  as  the  termination  maya  is  well  known  in 
Kawi  (kanchanamaya,  ratnamaya,  etc.). 

With  reference  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Kawi  compositions 
to  be  found  in  the  island  of  Bali,  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to 
fix  any  dates.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  a few  Tamil  and 
Persian  words  are  found  even  in  the  earliest  Kawi  com- 
positions. Thus,  pane  or  (metri  causa)  paney,  a kind  of  jar 
to  cultivate  the  lotus  in,  is  undoubtedly  Tamil.  Persian 
words  are  joh  taraju  and  gulu  The  last- 

named  is  julu  (throat)  in  Javanese  ; but  this  may  be  an 
accidental  resemblance. 

There  is  hardly  any  trace  found  of  Arabic  words.  A curious 
example  is  majum  (v.r.  majyum),  “a  soporific  mixture  causing 
a person  to  fall  into  a death-like  sleep.”  This  word  is 
well  known  to  readers  of  Malay  novels  : it  occurs  in  the 
Waiibah  Wideya,  a thoroughly  pagan  poem. 

The  Kawi  of  Bali  differs  from  that  of  Java.  In 
modern  Javanese  poems  the  word  swanlta  (wanting  in 
Gericke’s  Javanese  Dictionary)  means  “ sweat,”  whereas 
in  the  genuine  Kawi  it  means  “ blood,”  and  is  synonymous 
with  conita.  In  modern  Javanese  poetry  chantuka  is  found 
in  the  sense  of  “ frog,”  whereas  in  the  genuine  Kawi  only 
manduka  is  used.  In  making  use  of  such  words, 
the  Javanese,  having  for  a long  period  neglected  their 
pagan  literary  compositions,  only  guessed  at  the  sound. 
Amongst  the  Balinese  words  which  are  a puzzle  to  me  is 
kancri,  “oleander,”  a translation  of  the  Sanskrit  a^w’uma- 
raka.  Uunter  (Orissa,  ii.  App.  p.  170)  mentions  kaniytiri 
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as  the  name  of  the  oleander.  But  how  did  kaneri  get  into 
Balinese,  as  it  does  not  occur  in  Kawi  books  ? According 
to  the  Balinese  themselves,  the  oleander  was  introduced 
by  a European  some  thirty  j'cars  ago  at  Baduii,  where 
3Ir.  Lange,  a Danish  merchant,  caused  it  to  be  planted 
in  his  garden.  Most  probably  it  had  been  introduced  by  some 
Indian  merchant  into  Singapore,  whence  ^Ir.  Lange  procured 
it.  The  word  kaneri  may  be  known  in  the  Straits,  but 
I have  never  come  across  it  in  !Malay  compositions.  The 
Javanese  poem  Dewarnchi  bears  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
ISawaruchi,  and  is  very  tedious.  It  has  been  published  at 
Samarang  by  Messrs,  van  Dorp  & Co. 

One  of  the  Buddhistic  ki5kawin  is  the  Arjunamjnijn,  which 
mentions  Amitabha,  Amoghasiddha,  M’airochana,  Aksobhya, 
and  Ratnasambhawa  (?).  Some  of  these  names  are  also 
found  in  the  Sutasoma,  of  which  I have  spoken  before,  and 
in  certain  invocations  where  they  are  described  as  bha^ra 
(bhattara).  I give  here  a literal  transcript  of  the  invocation 
(mantra)  of  the  Dbarmapahulih  for  the  avertion  of  evil 
influences.  Some  passages  of  it  are  very  corrupt,  and 
cannot  be  mended  without  the  aid  of  a better  MS. — Uii 
dwipada  kita,  painulih  maren  purwapada,  pamarek  mareii 
bhataraksobhya,  uh  huh  ya  namah  swaha.  Uh  chaturpada 
kita,  pamulih  maren  daksinapada,  pamarek  maren  bhatara 
Ratnasambhawa,  uh  trah  ya  namah  swaha.  IJh  anahipada 
kita,  pamulih  mareh  pacchimapada  pamarek  mareii  bhata- 
ramitabha,  uh  hrih  ya  namah  swaha.  Uh  byuhpada  kita, 
pamulih  mareh  uttarapada,  pamarek  mareii  bhataramogha- 
siddha,  uh  ah  ya  namah  swaha.  Uh  ekapada  kita,  pamulih 
mareh  madhyapada,  pamarek  mareh  bhatara  Werochana,  uh 
ah  ya  namah  swaha  iti  dharmapamulih.  Namo  Buddhaya. 
“Uh,  ye  two-footed  ones,  return  to  the  East,  present  your- 
selves before  god  Aksobhya.”  The  rest  needs  no  translation. 
Byuhpada  means  “ many-footed.”  Instead  of  anahipada  we 
have  perhaps  to  read  ahipada,  “ serpent-footed,”  unless  it  be 
a blunder  for  apada.  Many  tales  are  found  in  the  Arjuna- 
wijaya,  whicb  have  been  derived  from  the  Uttarakanda. 
There  are  two  editions  of  the  modern  Javanese  recension, 
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one  by  the  late  C.  F.  Winter,  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Palmer 
van  den  Broek.  The  latter  recension  is  a tedious  enlarge- 
ment of  the  former,  which  is  as  short  as  the  Kawi  poem 
itself.  In  both,  however,  many  episodes  are  left  out,  such 
as  those  of  Wedawati  and  Rawana,  and  Nandicwara  and 
Rawana’s  endeavours  to  procure  admission  into  Qiwa’s  abode. 
The  original  poem  has  been  frequentl}"  misunderstood  and 
spoilt  in  the  translation. 
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Art.  III. — The  Nirmna  of  the  Xorlhern  Bivllhhh.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Edkins,  D.D.,  of  Peking. 

The  word  “ Nirvana  ” expresses  the  doctrine  of  immortal 
liope  as  held  by  the  ten  Buddhist  nations ; the  Singlialese 
of  Ceylon,  the  Ghoorkas  of  Nopaul,  the  Tibetans,  Mongols, 
Cliinese,  Coreans,  Japanese,  Cochin  Chinese,  Siamese,  and 
Birinese. 

The  happiness  they  are  looking  for  beyond  this  life, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  Shakyamuni,  is  the  Nirvana. 
Very  interesting  it  is  to  inquire  what  all  these  races  think 
of  tlie  future  existence  of  the  soul  and  of  the  real  nature 
of  death. 

The  religious  thinker  in  all  lands  meditates  much  on 
death,  and  assigns  to  it  according  to  his  idea  its  own  special 
significance.  Death  is  to  all  men  the  inevitable  end  of  their 
bodily  activity,  and  presents  in  all  countries  to  ever}'^  re- 
flective observer  the  same  phenomena.  But  the  metaphysical 
Hindoo,  the  believer  in  the  necessary  evil  attaching  to 
matter,  will  not  look  on  death  in  the  same  way  as  the  singer 
of  some  Scandinavian  “ Saga,”  or  as  the  hunter  in  the 
primeval  forests  of  America. 

What  more  natural,  then,  that  the  meditative  Buddhist 
in  his  cloister  erected  on  the  banks  of  some  ancient  Hindoo 
river,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  look  on  human  life  as  utterly 
bad  and  delusive,  should  learn  to  regard  death  as  the  joyful 
enfranchisement  of  the  captive  soul,  a rest  from  the  weary 
longings  and  disappointments  of  poor  human  nature  ? 

Those  men  among  the  contemplative  monks  of  Hindoo 
antiquity  who  had  the  sharpest  intellects  and  the  highest 
spiritual  development  became  the  leaders  of  the  multitude. 
What  they  said  was  truth  and  law.  It  was  accepted  by  in- 
ferior men,  who  taught  it  as  authoritative.  The  Nirvana  is  a 
doctrine  of  death  suited  to  a monkish  system  which  declares 
all  the  joy  of  life  to  be  deception,  and  looks  with  philo- 
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sophical  pity  on  the  grandeur  of  kings  and  the  glory  of 
heroes.  Life  is  to  them  a painful  struggle  with  Mara,  the 
chief  of  demons.  All  things  are  born  but  to  suffer  and  to 
die.  Even  death  does  not,  without  the  aid  of  Buddha’s 
wisdom,  extricate  them  from  the  wheel  of  successive  births 
and  deaths  in  the  wider  world,  of  which  this  world  forms 
a part.  From  this  evil  destiny,  the  Nirvana  sets  them  free 
for  ever.  The  wise  course  for  a man  to  take  is  to  aim  at 
the  attainment  of  the  Nirvana  during  his  present  life  by 
moral  and  monastic  methods,  so  as  to  be  extricated  now  from 
the  “ Samsara  ” or  world  of  delusions. 

The  northern  Buddhist  nations  are  seven,  and  the  southern 
three.  The  Tibetans  and  Mongols  gave  up  their  old  religion 
when  the}^  became  Buddhists.  The  worship  of  non-Buddhist 
divinities,  and  the  faith  of  wizards,  which  they  formerly  had, 
was  exchanged  for  Buddhism,  with  its  hope  of  the  AYestern 
Paradise  and  its  Nirvana.  The  most  educated  amongst  these 
nations  are  the  Lamas  ; and  it  is  their  duty  to  read  the 
Buddhist  metaphysics.  They  accept  the  Buddhist  denial 
of  the  reality  of  the  world,  and  with  it  they  receive  the 
Nirvana,  its  proper  accompaniment.  The  inferior  Lamas 
and  the  common  Tibetans  and  Mongols  believe  in  the 
metempsychosis,  and  in  the  heavens  and  hells,  and  other 
states  required  to  complete  the  retribution  which  attends 
all  human  actions  according  to  that  doctrine.  The  belief 
in  the  souls  of  faithful  worsliippers  being  conveyed  at  death 
to  the  Paradise  of  “ Amitabha  ” in  the  extreme  west  is  very 
widely  spread  among  these  classes,  and  this  doctrine  tends 
very  much  to  keej)  the  Nirvana  out  of  sight.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Ghoorkas. 

The  Chinese  faith  in  Buddhism  has  been  verv  much  kept 
in  check  by  Confucianism.  The  spirit  of  tliat  religion 
is  highly  sceptical.  So  also  is  the  Buddhist  metaphysical 
philosophy.  Buddhism  adapts  itself  with  great  readiness 
to  this  state  of  tilings.  It  has  fictitious  worlds  of  joy  and 
misery  for  the  credulous,  and  a series  of  bold  negations  for 
those  who  are  fond  of  nihilism.  On  the  whole  the  balance 
Is  on  the  side  of  unbelief.  The  deniers  of  the  Buddhist  hope 
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are  in  China  bolder  than  its  defenders.  Still  it  is  professed. 
The  Chinese  Buddhist  looks  for  tlie  Nirvana  or  for  the 
western  Paradise  as  the  goal  of  his  efforts.  But  he  is 
rather  shv  of  a controversy  with  the  Confucianists,  because 
they  have  on  their  side  position,  confidence,  learning  and 
imperial  decrees.  On  his  tombstone  he  does,  however, 
express  hope  of  the  “Nirvana”  or  of  the  heaven  of  “ Omito 
fo.”  At  least  his  friends  do  so  for  him  in  monumental 
inscriptions.  The  rich  Confucianist  also  after  his  death  has 
priests  invited  by  his  family  to  perform  funeral  prayers  for 
his  quick  release  from  the  sufferings  to  which  he  may  be 
subjected  by  the  order  of  “ Yama,”  king  of  death,  in  the 
prisons  of  the  Buddhist  purgatory.  As  to  the  Nirvana,  no 
Confucianist  hopes  for  it. 

Tlie  state  of  things  in  regard  to  hope  of  the  future  life 
is  much  the  same  in  Corea  and  Japan.  In  Corea  Con- 
fucianism is  strong,  as  strong  perhaps  as  in  China,  at  least 
among  the  upper  classes.  Buddhism  is  there  despised  by  the 
educated.  In  Japan,  Buddhism  is  stronger  because  it  was 
the  favourite  religion  of  the  Slogans.  The  Paradise  of  the 
Western  Heaven  was  very  much  thought  of  in  the  time 
of  their  domination.  It  has  influenced  not  a little  the 
religious  life  of  the  people,  who  seem  to  look  for  future 
happiness  in  this  form  as  a certainty.  This  at  least  is 
implied  by  inscriptions  to  be  seen  on  many  graves.  Just 
as  this  hope  has  become  definite,  the  expectation  of  the 
Nirvana  has  become  dim.  The  Western  Heaven  once 
accepted,  there  was  not  much  hope  for  the  colder  and  more 
abstruse  idea  of  the  Nirvana.  The  Nirvana  is  a heaven 
devised  by  metaphysicians,  the  result  of  logical  necessity, 
and  the  expectation  of  it,  and  the  striving  after  it,  are  very 
much  limited  to  metaph3'sical  logicians. 

Neither  in  China  nor  in  Japan  is  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul  into  an  animal  body  at  death  entertained  much  as  a 
serious  article  of  faith.  The  flesh  of  animals  is  used  for  food 
commonlj’^  in  both  these  countries  with  as  little  scruple  as 
amongst  ourselves.  This  is  the  case  outside  of  the  monastery. 
Some  of  the  examples  of  the  opinions  held  on  this  and  other 
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connected  subjects  by  monks  themselves  at  the  present  time 
will  be  given  further  on. 

The  way  is  left  open  for  a belief  in  heaven  and  hell  in 
a manner  more  like  the  Christian  doctrine.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  observe,  in  the  popular  way  of  thinking  on  this 
subject,  an  approximation  to  the  idea  of  a single  abode  of 
joy  for  the  good,  and  a single  abode  of  punishment  for  the 
wicked.  The  popular  consciousness  has  shaped  out  a niche 
into  which  the  Western  Paradise  of  “ Amitabha”  fits  aptlj\ 
Among  the  Buddhist  hells  the  eighteenth  is  the  most  spoken 
of.  The  Buddhism  of  Cochin  China  may  be  looked  on  as 
an  offshoot  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  Amongst  the  three 
Southern  Buddhist  nations  the  transmigration  of  souls  is 
probably  much  more  believed  among  the  people  than  in  the 
north.  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  Birmah,  and  Siam  have 
this  doctrine  as  an  article  of  faith  and  universal  education. 

With  it  is  joined  the  Nirvana.  There  is  no  Western 
Pai’adise.  They  have  not  among  them  the  same  appetite 
for  the  sensuous  that  is  found  among  the  nations  of  more 
temperate  climates.  The}^  are  more  readily  content  with 
annihilation.  This  is  perhaps  a result  of  listlessness  of 
nature.  More  sinewy  and  vigorous  races  are  not  so  pleased, 
as  they  are,  to  be  extinguished  in  the  Nirvana.  Hence,  the 
effort  of  the  Northern  Buddhists  to  attain  a Paradise  where 
a certain  conscious  existence  is  enjo}"ed,  need  not  surprise  us. 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  different  views  held  on  j: 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  by  the  Buddhist  nations  it  | 

plainly  appears  that  the  treatment  of  the  immortal  hope  that  ? 

ever  springs  up  freshly  in  the  human  soul  b}'  a mode  of  i 

argument  mainly  metaphysical  has  been  to  a large  extent  f' 

suicidal.  The  hope  itself  has  become  in  many  cases  suflb- 
catcd  by  dry  discussion  respecting  it.  Unless  the  argu-  | 
mentative  faculties  are  in  a most  vigorous  condition,  the  j 
hope  expressed  by  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana  becomes  nothing  ^ 

better  than  passive  resignation  to  be  extinguished.  Those,  »- 

also,  who  are  by  their  natural  gifts  and  metaphysical  train- 
ing able  to  enter  with  any  sort  of  zeal  into  the  attempt  at 
reaching  the  Nirvana,  arc  so  few,  that  this  form  of  the  hope 
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of  immortality  becomes  useless  as  a stimulus  to  virtue  on  any 
laroe  scale,  nor  does  it  afford  any  adequate  satisfaction  to  the 
human  soul  in  its  longiiif^s  after  higher  life  and  knowledge. 
The  Nirvana  is  essentially  abstruse  and  unreal,  and  not 
adapted  to  become  a powerful  element  in  a popular  religion. 

Yet  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  lluddhists  of  any  of 
the  ten  nations  have  entirely  abandoned  it,  even  in  those 
lands  where  it  has  the  least  practical  influence.  Some 
account  will  now  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  talked 
of  by  the  Chinese  Buddhists  in  their  books  still  reprinted, 
and  in  the  modern  life  of  the  monastery. 

In  “ the  Sutra  of  the  Diamond  and  of  the  Good  Law,” 
the  term  “Nirvana”  is  explained  as  meaning  destruction  and 
salvation  combined.  The  translator  Iliuen  Tsang  further 
explains  it  as  “ round  and  still.”  This  is  still  further 
described  as  complete  in  virtue  and  freedom  from  all  checks 
to  progress.  Another  writer  adds  that  the  Nirvana  consists, 
not  in  the  removal  of  entanglements  only,  but  in  final  exit 
from  the  world  of  transmigrations.  Another  writer  explains 
it  as  “joy  and  peace.”  This  is  a destiny,  it  is  added,  which 
the  holy  man  and  the  common  man  may  each  share  if  they 
follow  Buddha’s  method.  He  who  enters  the  Nirvana  is  said 
to  “ arrive  at  the  shore.”  “ That  ” is  in  antithesis  to  my 
personality.  “ I ” becomes  lost  in  the  objective.  In  this 
■way  of  speaking,  the  moral  Nirvana  is  exchanged  for  that 
of  extinction  of  individuality  and  absorption  in  the  universe. 
3Vhen  this  modification  of  the  doctrine  assumes  definite 
shape,  Buddhist  -writers  like  to  introduce  statements  of 
reservation.  For  example,  -while  the  body  of  Buddha  was 
consumed  in  flames,  his  doctrinal  self  {fa  shen)  exists  for 
ever,  and  his  wisdom  and  efficacious  power  cannot  cease  to  be. 

They  also  divide  the  limited  Nirvana  -from  the  absolute 
Nirvana,  or  as  they  say,  the  Nirvana  with  a remainder,  and 
the  Parinirvana  without  a remainder.  The  former  of  these 
is  realized  in  the  cessation  of  all  the  entanglements  and 
annoyances  of  the  three  worlds,  and  this  is  during  the 
present  life.  The  absolute  Nirvana  (Parinirvana)  follows 
cremation  and  the  loss  of  consciousness.  The  Nirvana 
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of  present  attainment  has  a knowledge  of  misery  without 
being  quite  rid  of  it,  breaks  away  from  many  evils  without 
entire  enfranchisement.  The  final  Nirvana  is  that  form 
which  is  preferred  by  the  Mahayana  school,  so  much 
favoured  by  the  Northern  Buddhists  ; and  it  follows  the 
attainment  of  all  kinds  of  merit  and  of  wisdom,  such  as  are 
illustrated  in  the  actions  of  the  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattwas. 

The  distinction  of  Nirvana  as  moral  victor}^  from  Pari- 
nirvana  “annihilation,”  has  come  partly  from  a consideration 
of  the  need  for  reconciling  the  realized  perfection  found 
in  Buddha  and  the  Bodhisattwas  during  their  life,  with  the 
absolute  rest  of  death.  Both  are  perfection,  and  the  annihi- 
lation doctrine  must  not  be  so  held  as  to  endanger  the 
recognition  of  the  complete  virtue  of  the  reforming  preacher, 
who  has  already  attained  rescue  from  temptation,  and  under- 
takes to  show  to  others  how  they  also  may  be  free.  The 
“ Lotus  Sutra  ” states  that  the  Nirvana  is  not  to  be  sought 
for  myself  alone.  I must  seek  the  Nirvana  in  the  way  that 
Buddha  sought  for  it.  He  postponed  it  till  he  was  a very 
old  man  in  order  that  he  might  first  save  multitudes  by 
leading  the  way  to  ultimate  happiness.  This  is  called 
Showing  the  Nirvana.  So  also  the  Bodhisattwa  is  repre- 
sented as  first  having  his  mind  fixed  in  contemplation  on  the 
Nirvana,  and  cultivates  the  virtues  which  render  him 
successful  in  this  course  of  benevolence.  Then  there  is  a 
third  stage  in  his  progress.  lie  leads  disciples  on  to  the 
perception  of  the  secret  doctrine,  and  deliberately  postpones 
his  own  entrance  into  the  state  of  absolute  perfection  till  he 
has  placed  them  in  safety.  The  fourth  stage  is  his  own 
entrance  into  the  Nirvana  after  the  exjiiration  of  the  destined 
time  assigned  him  at  his  own  wish  for  aiding  in  the  rescue 
of  others  from  misery. 

After  tliis  preliminary  sketch,  I shall  proceed  to  show, 
from  the  Northern  Buddhist  literature,  that  the  Nirvana 
means  death,  and  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  expressions 
made  use  of  by  the  Buddhists  when  speaking  of  it  arose 
from  a desire  to  ennoble  and  glorify  the  death  of  their  great 
religious  guide,  Shakymuni  Buddha. 
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The  doctrine  of  Nirvana  is  very  ranch  connected  in  the 
life  of  Buddha  with  the  phenomena  and  experiences  of 
death.  Perhaps  this  circumstance  has  not  been  sufficiently 
kept  in  view  by  European  students  of  the  Buddhist  teaching 
on  the  Nirvana. 

The  usual  translation  of  the  Sanskrit  word  “ Nirvana  ” in 
the  Chinese  translations  is  mie  tii,  “destruction  and  salvation.” 
The  idea  is  that  salvation  is  found  in  extinction.  Death  is 
viewed  as  a glorification.  Deatli  coming  to  a good  man 
is  looked  at  with  an  honorific  feeling.  Its  painful  features 
should  be  covered  over  with  well-rounded  phrases.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  term  inie  tu  occurs  is  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  the  statement,  that  the  Nirvana  is 
another  name  for  death.  It  is  evdavaaui.  It  is  the  triumph 
of  ascetic  life  over  the  body.  The  body,  says  the  Buddhist, 
is  impregnated  with  the  principles  of  evil,  and  in  the 
Nirvana  evil  is  finally  conquered.  The  hero  who  holds  the 
refined  doctrines  of  the  Buddhist  metaphysics  cannot  be 
supposed  by  any  man  who  is  in  sympathy  with  them  to  be 
capable  of  being  vanquished  in  the  struggle  with  matter. 
The  Buddhist  ascetic  easily  subjugates  the  body.  Whatever 
happens  to  it,  he  retains  dominion  over  it.  Even  when  the 
body  dies,  the  ascetic  still  triumphs.  His  confidence  in  the 
permanent  certainty  of  the  doctrines  in  which  he  believes 
is  not  weakened  by  death.  Belief  in  the  Nirvana  thus 
seems  to  be  the  assurance  felt  that  in  death  the  highest 
possible  condition  of  the  soul  is  attained. 

Here  there  is  need  of  care  in  the  use  of  certain  terms. 
In  the  Nirvana  there  is  no  life,  no  death,  no  present,  no 
future.  We  must  not  then  speak  of  the  Nirvana  as  a higher 
life,  that  would  be  to  say  that  living  is  a permanent  state. 
This  the  Buddhist  must  carefully  avoid.  Consciousness  must 
not  be  predicated  of  the  soul,  nor  must  the  soul  be  imagined 
as  having  individual  existence  or  any  realized  independent 
life.  This  would  be  to  transgress  the  fundamental  ideas 
of  Buddhism. 

In  the  use  of  terms  we  must  allow  a certain  freedom  to  the 
Buddhist  logician.  Then  let  us  judge  of  the  doctrines  they 
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teach,  in  a perfectly  fair  and  reasonable  manner,  taking 
phrases  in  the  sense  assigned  to  them  by  the  Buddhist.  But 
we  need  not  be  deterred  by  his  airy  metaphysics  from  the 
exercise  of  common  sense  in  judging  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  term  Nirvana,  and  of  the  dogma  that  the  world 
is  unreal.  A little  actuality,  a little  realism  introduced  into 
the  discussion  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Nirvana,  and 
of  the  dogma  of  the  non-reality  of  all  things,  will  help  us 
greatly.  To  understand  Buddhism  as  a religion  having 
popular  power,  we  must  remember  that  the  world  is  real 
after  all,  and  must  also  allow  ourselves  to  regard  death  as  the 
Nirvana.  The  world  must  still  be  to  us  visible,  tangible  and 
audible. 

The  Buddhist  Sutras  are  intensely  realistic.  Thus,  the 
great  Nirvana  Sutra  contains  in  its  descriptions  of  Buddha’s 
death  minute  details  of  a material  kind.  The  assembly  that 
gathered  to  witness  the  death  of  Buddha  was  so  deeply 
moved,  it  is  said,  with  grief,  that  all  raised  their  hands  and 
struck  their  breasts.  They  wept  loudl}’'  and  bitterly.  Their 
limbs  and  finger  joints  all  quivered  with  emotion.  They 
could  not  contain  themselves.  All  the  minute  pores  of  their 
bodies  gave  forth  blood,  which  was  sprinkled  on  the  ground. 

The  last  food  eaten  by  Buddha  was  offered  by  Chunda, 
an  artisan  of  Kushinagara.  When  the  assembly  knew  that 
Buddha  bad  consented  to  receive  his  ofiering  and  partake  of 
the  food,  all  were  filled  with  delight.  They  said  to  him. 
“ You  are  like  the  moon  on  the  fifteenth  day  when  it  is  full, 
and  the  sky  is  clear  without  a cloud.  Just  as  all  look  up  at 
the  moon  with  admiration,  so  do  we  look  up  to  you,  because 
Buddha  has  made  his  last  meal  of  the  food  you  offered. 
Honour  to  you,  Cliunda,  whose  body  is  that  of  a man,  but 
whose  heart  is  like  that  of  Buddha.  You  are  now  a son  of 
Buddha,  just  as  llahula  is  his  son.”  Chunda  was  delighted, 
and  leaped  with  joy.  Ilis  feeling  was  like  that  of  a man, 
who,  his  father  and  mother  having  died,  saw  them  suddenly 
restored  to  life. 

AVhen  Buddlia  was  about  to  die,  the  intelligence  was 
widely  spread,  and  the  phrase  employed  to  indicate  it  was 
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that  he  was  at  once  about  to  enter  the  Nirvana.  Ilere  follows 
an  example  of  the  language  made  use  of.  “ Joo  lai,  being 
about  to  enter  the  Nirvana,  all  the  Devas  and  their  companies 
of  followers  came  to  pay  their  respects  and  offer  gifts.  Only 
Brahma  did  not  come.  The  assembly  was  much  grieved,  and 
recited  Gathas  to  express  their  thought.  Buddha  then,  by 
the  exercise  of  his  marvellous  power,  caused  the  creation  of 
some  of  those  beings  whose  nature  is  hard  and  indestructible 
as  the  diamond.  They,  revealing  their  great  energy,  caused 
three  thousand  worlds  to  shake  as  they  ascended  to  the 
palace  of  Brahma.  To  him  they  said,  ‘ llow  mad  and 
foolish  you  are!  Buddha  is  about  to  enter  the  Nirvana. 
Why  do  you  not  go  ? ’ They  then  made  use  of  their  un- 
conquerable strength,  symbolized  by  the  name  diamond,  to 
point  out  to  him  the  true  state  of  things.  Brahma  then 
went  to  the  place  where  Buddha  and  the  assembly  were 
gathered. 

“ Buddha,  as  he  lay,  pillowed  his  head  on  the  north, 
pointed  with  his  feet  to  the  south,  directed  his  face  toward 
the  west,  and  had  his  back  toward  the  east.  Joo  lai,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  quietly,  and  without  a sound,  at  this 
hour  went  into  the  Nirvana.  There  were  four  pairs  of  the 
Sara  tree  growing  there.  As  he  entered  into  the  Nirvana, 
the  two  pairs  of  trees  on  the  east  and  west  united  and 
became  one  tree.  So  also  the  two  pairs  of  trees  on  the  north 
and  south  became  one  tree,  letting  fall  a magnificent  canopy, 
which  overwhelmed  Buddha  as  he  laj\  They  changed  to 
a white  colour  to  indicate  their  sorrow,  looking  white  as 
storks.  The  great  assembly  uttered  loud  sounds  of  lamen- 
tation, which  shook  the  surrounding  worlds. 

“ Then  all  the  people  hastened  into  the  city.  There  they 
made  a gold  coffin  ornamented  with  the  seven  precious 
things,  and  also  banners  and  canopies  of  sandal  wood, 
flowers  and  other  fragrant  things.  These  they  brought 
and  presented  as  their  offerings.  The  multitude  after  this, 
weeping,  lifted  Buddha  into  the  coffin.  Thej^  then  appointed 
four  strong  bearers  to  carry  the  cofiin  into  the  city.  They 
could  not  lift  it.  Sixteen  were  then  appointed,  but  they  also 
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failed  to  lift  it.  Then  Aniruddha  said  to  the  bearers,  ‘ If  all 
the  people  in  the  city  were  to  join  in  the  lifting  it,  they 
would  not  succeed,  we  must  obtain  the  assistance  of  the 
Devas.’  Before  he  had  finished  these  words,  Indra  Shakra 
appeared,  holding  a splendid  canopy  hanging  in  the  air. 
A multitude  of  Devas  arrived  with  Indra  offering  service. 
Then  Buddha  felt  pity  and  raised  himself  in  the  air  in  the 
coffin  to  the  height  of  a Tala  tree.^  The  coffin  of  itself 
entered  the  "West  Gate,  and  came  out  by  the  East.  It  then 
entered  the  South  Gate,  and  came  out  by  tlie  North.  It 
went  round  the  city  seven  times,  slowly  moving  in  the 
air,  till  it  reached  the  place  of  burial.” 

” Buddha  entered  the  Nirvana  on  the  15th  of  the  2nd 
month.  On  the  22nd,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  the  coffin, 
the  weeping  crowd  lifted  him  out  and  placed  him  on  the 
couch  of  the  seven  precious  things.  Here  he  was  bathed 
with  fragrant  water,  and  his  body  wrapped  round  from  head 
to  foot  with  embroidered  cloth,  and  white  satin.  lie  was 
then  replaced  in  the  coffin,  which  was  lifted  upon  an  elevated 
frame  made  of  fragrant  wood.  The  multitude  of  those  who 
held  fragrant  torclies  and  proceeded  to  stand  round  the 
coffin  then  all  entered  the  state  of  destruction  ” 

Then  follows  an  account  of  Buddha  raising  himself  in 
the  coffin  on  the  seventh  day  after  his  death  to  pay  respects 
to  his  mother.  She  came  from  the  Tanti  Paradise  to  weep. 
The  coffin  was  opened.  Buddha  rose,  joined  his  hands,  and 
said,  ‘ You  have  come  down  from  a distant  Paradise.’  lie 
also  said  to  Ananda,  ‘ You  should  know  that  it  is  for  an 
example  in  after-times  to  those  who  are  not  filial  that  I 
have  now  left  ray  coffin  to  ask  respecting  the  health  and 
peace  of  my  mother.’ 

Enough  has  been  given  to  show  the  strong  realistic  form 
into  which  the  entrance  to  the  Nirvana  of  Sliakyamuni  has 
been  worked  by  the  northern  school  of  his  disciples.  Buddha’s 
resurrection  and  the  performance  by  him  of  magical  feats 
after  his  death  may  be  taken  to  siiow  that  in  a certain  way 
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he  was  supposed  still  to  be  possessed  of  consciousness. 
Ivealistic  views  would  load  to  this.  The  belief  in  the 
universal  presence  of  lluddha  in  nature  us  an  inherent 
divinity  manifesting  himself  in  the  successive  phenomena  of 
the  physical  world  would  naturally  follow  such  descriptions. 
To  the  popular  mind  of  Mongolia  Buddha  is  a powerful 
divinity  who  exercises  a providence  over  the  world.  To  the 
strict  Buddhist  trained  in  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  his 
creed  this  is  an  impossibility.  Consciousness  is  lost  in  the 
Nirvana.  But  among  the  multitude,  realism  triumphs  over 
metaphysical  opinion,  and  Buddha  is  regarded  as  a mighty 
living  power. 

This  view  may  throw  light  on  the  question  raised  a few 
years  ago  by  Professor  Max  Muller.  He  stated  that  the 
Nirvana  means  spiritual  freedom,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with 
a belief  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul.  In  the 
Nirvana  we  have  an  esoteric  doctrine  for  the  learned  who 
have  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  body  and  the  visible 
world  are  delusive,  and  tr}’  to  convince  themselves  that  life 
itself  and  all  its  pleasures  are  not  worth  having.  In  the 
popular  belief  we  have  a Nirvana  of  Victory  over  moral  evil 
with  an  esoteric  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  world,  and  of 
Buddha  as  a powerful  God  capable  of  being  addressed  in 
prayer  and  ajffording  protection  to  ever}'  devotee.  But  the 
objection  may  be  raised  that  the  metaphysical  view  is  the 
onh'  genuine  Buddhist  orthodoxy.  If  so,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  maintain  that  Buddha  can  in  any  proper  sense  be  said  to 
be  living  after  his  entrance  into  the  Nirvana.  Tlie  Nirvana 
is  “ destruction.”  It  is  rescue  from  the  state  of  alternate 
living  and  dying  to  which  mortals  are  exposed.  To  live  is 
to  suffer.  Not  to  live  is  to  be  happy.  But  the  belief  in 
metempsychosis  makes  of  death  not  the  extinction  of  an 
unhappy  existence,  but  only  the  door  to  another  form  of  it. 
Therefore  the  Nirvana  is  made  the  escape  from  death  as  well 
as  life.  Death  is  not  a cure  for  human  misery.  The 
Nirvana  is  so,  because  it  is  a permanent  state  of  rest  in 
unconsciousness. 

The  Hindoo  race  is  fond  of  metaphysical  dogma.  The 
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nations  north  of  India  are  not  so.  To  them  the  metem- 
psychosis is  not  a strongly  pronounced  belief.  To  disbelieve 
in  the  actuality  of  the  world  is  against  their  better  judgment. 
There  is  not  much  depth  in  the  convictions,  if  they  are  so  to 
be  called,  of  the  Northern  Buddhist  on  this  point.  He  is 
obliged  to  accept  it  dogmatically,  but  in  his  explanation  he 
shows  that  his  faith  is  rather  in  the  destructibility  of  matter, 
and  in  its  changeableness,  than  in  its  non-i’eality. 

So  in  regard  to  the  present  state  in  which  Buddha  is 
believed  to  be,  the  Northern  Buddhist  mind  cares  little  or  not 
at  all  for  the  abstract  dogma  that  entire  freedom  from  life 
and  from  death  is  the  only  perfect  condition.  The  way  is 
open  for  the  belief  that  he  exists.  This  is  specially  so  in 
regard  to  Amitabha,  the  guiding  Buddha,  w'ho  is  represented 
as  residing  in  the  regions  of  the  “pure  land,”  tsinc/  too.” 
The  Buddhist  does  not  limit  himself  to  any  strictly  self- 
consistent  scheme  which  might  require  the  denial  of  the 
existence  of  the  Buddhas  because  they  have  entered  the 
Nirvana.  He  makes  a Buddha  wherever  he  pleases,  and 
invents  a universe  on  paper,  in  which  he  may  display  his 
qualities  and  powers  as  a mediator.  He  regards  Buddha  as 
a divinity  possessed  of  power  to  save.  Every  invocation 
“ Omito  Fo  ” is  a recognition  of  the  present  agency  of  this 
Buddha,  whose  help  in  saving  may  be  obtained  by  prayer. 

The  legend  of  Omito  melts  away  indeed  under  investiga- 
tion, and  is  sacrificed  by  the  Buddhist  without  regret.  It  is 
a means  to  an  end.  That  end  is  spiritual  and  moral  im- 
provement. Any  legend  that  would  help  the  devotee  equally 
well  on  the  path  of  progress  would  bo  equally  welcome. 
This  and  every  other  legend  in  the  Sutras  is  intended  to  aid 
in  contemplative  devotion. 

The  early  compilers  of  the  Sutras  and  Shastras  made 
Buddhism  abstruse  and  metaphysical.  The  promoters  of 
popular  Buddhism  have  made  it  more  like  what  the  part 
it  was  to  perform  as  one  of  the  world’s  great  religions 
required  it  to  be.  If  the  first  is  orthodox  Buddhism,  the 
second  is  practical  Buddhism.  The  orthodox  form  is 
abstruse  and  dim.  It  fails  in  clearness,  intelligibility  and 
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impressiveness.  The  second  is  suited  for  the  ordinary  class 
of  believers.  It  deals  in  images  of  clay,  symbols,  legends, 
masses  for  the  dead,  and  so  forth.  It  is  better  apprehended 
by  tlie  common  mind.  Practical  Buddhism  is  found  at  the 
present  time  to  be  predominantly  of  this  kind.  If  it  be 
asked  whether  the  common  Buddhists  of  the  present  day 
understood  by  the  Nirvana  anytliing  else  than  an  honorific 
description  of  death,  it  jnust  be  answered  that  many  of  them 
do  not.  Tliere  is  need  here  for  some  further  elucidation  of 
that  practical  aspect  of  the  Buddhist  Nirvana,  which  is  of 
great  importance,  and  to  which  the  great  unrivalled  Pali 
scholar,  Mr.  R.  C.  Childers,  has  drawn  attention  in  a frag- 
mentarv  note,  followed  by  jNIr.  Rliys  Davids  in  the  Con- 
temporar}'  Review  of  February,  1877.  The  Nirvana  is  an 
ideal  moral  perfection  attained  gradually  by  progressive 
advance  in  the  Buddhist  virtues  and  steady  perseverance  in 
contemplation.  The  life  of  the  ascetic  approaches  gradually 
nearer  to  the  Nirvana. 

lie  makes  use  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Nirvana  as  a means 
to  approximate  towards  moral  perfection,  and  in  doing  so  he 
rises  upward  towards  the  final  Nirvana,  his  progress  being 
in  proportion  to  his  self-knowledge  and  self-improvement. 

The  practical  use  of  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana,  as  of  all 
Buddhist  doctrine,  is  to  assist  in  contemplative  moral  training. 
For  example,  Buddha,  the  Law,  and  the  Priesthood,  the 
Devas,  the  rules  of  discipline  and  alms-giving,  are,  in  the 
Nirvana  Sutra,  called  the  six  subjects  of  meditation.  They 
lead  to  six  different  developments,  viz.  the  merciful  moral 
teacher  (Buddha),  the  mother  Buddha  of  the  past,  present 
and  future  (Law),  the  field  of  happiness  cultivated  by  men 
and  Devas  (Priesthood),  long  life  and  great  joy  (Devas), 
purity  in  body  and  mind  (resulting  from  discipline),  and 
relief  to  the  poor  and  distressed  (alms-giving). 

In  the  course  of  meditation  prescribed  by  the  Nirvana 
Sutra  it  is  said  that  there  are  six  things  rare  to  attain. 
They  are,  (1)  to  be  born  in  the  age  when  Buddha  appears, 
(2)  to  hear  the  correct  doctrine  proclaimed,  (3)  to  exhibit  the 
true  spirit  of  almsgiving,  (4)  to  be  born  in  the  country 
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Jragaclha/  (5)  to  receive  at  birth  a human  body,  (6)  to  have 
the  five  senses,  with  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  all 
complete. 

The  course  of  Buddhist  thought  is  marked  by  a scholastic 
spirit  which  delights  in  numerical  categories.  Thus,  in  the 
Nirvana  Sutra,  there  are  six  objects  that  hold  certain  things. 
Tlie  earth  holds  living  things,  and  things  not  living. 
IVIountains  hold  the  earth,  and  prevent  it  from  falling 
to  ruin.  The  eyes  hold  light.  Clouds  hold  water.  Men 
may  hold  the  law.  A mother  holds  a child. 

The  same  Sutra  details  seven  methods  of  moral  improve- 
ment. They  are  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  embracing  the 
twelve  principal  sutras.  The  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
terms  and  doctrines  found  in  Buddhist  literature.  The 
knowledge  of  the  times  to  practise  the  six  means  of  salvation, 
viz.  alms-giving,  monastic  rules,  patient  endurance  of  insult, 
zeal  in  making  progress,  contemplation  (Dhyana),  wisdom 
(Pradjna).  The  knowledge  how  to  feel  content  with  the 
food,  clothes,  and  medicines  which  are  supplied.  The 
knowledge  of  one’s  self  in  regard  to  faith  and  discipline. 
The  knowledge  of  companions  in  reference  to  sitting,  walking, 
coming,  rising,  exposition  of  doctrine,  and  catechizing.  The 
knowledge  of  the  distinction  of  high  and  low  among  disciples 
according  to  their  amount  of  faith  and  goodness. 

The  same  Sutra  also  treats  of  eight  contradictions.  These 
are  purity,  individuality,  joy,  permanence,  and  their  con- 
tradictions, with  a repetition  of  the  same  in  a different 
order,  the  contradictions  occurring  first. 

The  Nirvana  is  at  the  top  of  an  ascent  mounted  by 
successive  steps.  Thus  to  become  a monk  and  abandon 
family  life  is  the  first  step.  To  practise  contemplation  is  the 
second  step.  Moral  evil  and  disorder  are  thus  abandoned. 
The  acquisition  of  wisdom  is  the  third  step,  and  thus  puts  a 
stop  to  wrong  thinking.  The  entrance  to  the  Nirvana  is 

' Mnpjaclha  is  the  modern  Rchar.  It  means  the  “ Middle  Kinffdom.”  In  the 
old  nomenclature,  liirmah  was  eastern  India,  so  that  the  lands  watered  by  the 
Ganges,  and  its  tributaries,  were  eonsidered  as  Central  India.  The  lands 
watered  by  the  Indus,  and  its  tributaries,  were  Northern  India. 
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the  fourth  step,  and  thus  extricates  the  ascetic  from  life  and 
death. 

AVhen  Childers  claims  for  the  word  “ Nirvana  ” two 
distinct  meaninffs,  one  anniliilation  and  the  other  moral 
perfection  or  sanctification,  he  perhaps  asks  too  much,  for  we 
must  find  some  way  to  unite  them.  Metaphysics  constitutes 
the  logical  framework  of  Buddhism,  and  requires  the  Nirvana 
to  mean  annihilation.  The  ethical  element  is  however  its 
life,  and  may  be  called  its  flesh  and  blood. 

Buddhism  is  a failure  unless  there  is  a victory  over  the 
passions.  Entrance  into  the  final  Nirvana  is  impossible,  its 
rest  can  never  be  attained,  except  there  be  first  a successful 
struggle  with  the  world’s  temptations.  Now  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  say  that  Buddliism  is  one,  whether  the  view  we 
take  be  predominantly  metaphysical  or  predominantly 
practical.  So  of  the  Nirvana.  It  is,  when  described  philo- 
sophically, a complete  release  from  the  whirl  of  life  and 
death  and  all  the  miseries  of  the  Samsara.  It  is,  when 
described  as  a life,  a gradual  process  of  moral  improvement, 
culminating  in  a sort  of  return  to  the  Absolute. 

Four  methods  are  mentioned  as  helping  towards  the 
Nirvana.  The  first  is  to  approximate  to  virtue  b}"  knowledge. 
The  second  is  to  listen  to  correct  instruction.  The  third  is 
to  meditate  on  that  instruction.  The  fourth  is  to  act  in 
accordance  with  professions  made. 

The  four  virtues  of  the  Nirvana  are  stated  to  be  permanent 
tranquillity,  joy,  entire  freedom  and  purity.  By  the  first  of 
these,  viz.  tranquillity,  change  and  death  are  rendered  im- 
possible. By  the  second,  joy,  outward  misery  and  inward 
grief  are  avoided.  By  the  third,  self-acting  freedom,  a 
really  virtuous  heart  acts  spontaneously  with  no  check  from 
without  or  from  within.  By  the  fourth,  purity,  the  three 
delusions  lose  their  power,  and  the  soul  is  freed  from  the 
tendency  to  transgress  the  ten  chief  prohibitions.  The  three 
delusions  are,  the  delusions  of  the  thoughts,  of  the  world, 
and  of  ignorance.  The  ten  prohibitions  are  against  killing, 
stealing,  adultery,  lying,  etc.,  including  the  last  five  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Bible. 
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The  approach  to  the  Nirvana  is  made  by  moral  improve- 
ment. This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  great  Nirvana  Sutra  : “ If  a thievish  dog  entered 
a man’s  house  by  night,  the  servants  of  the  house  on  becoming 
aware  would  drive  him  out,  scold  him  and  say,  ‘ Go  quickly 
out,  or  we  will  take  your  life.’  The  dog  hearing  will  run 
away  and  not  return.  So  should  you  treat  the  devil.  Say  to 
him,  ‘ Do  not  put  on  this  appearance  any  longer,  for  if  you  do 
you  shall  be  bound  with  five  ropes.’  The  devil  hearing  this 
will  go  away  as  the  dog  did  and  not  return.”  Kashiapa 
replied  to  this  speech  of  Buddha  in  the  words,  “ If  any  one 
can  in  this  way  subdue  the  devil,  he  will  come  near  to  the 
Parinirvana.”  See  Chapter  vi.  page  3. 

So  it  appears  that  to  gain  conquests  over  the  evil  one 
is  to  approach  the  Nirvana.  He  who  conquers  resolutely 
and  persistently  arrives  at  a higher  point  in  the  road  to 
perfection  than  others. 

Sometimes  the  three  virtues  are  spoken  of;  the  words 
mahaparinirvana  are  explained,  malia  great,  pari  destroy, 
nirvana  salvation.  The  first  is  the  embodiment  of  the  law, 
the  second  is  the  wisdom  of  the  “ Pradjna  Paramita.”  The 
third  is  liberation.  Elsewhere  these  three  virtues  are 
assigned  to  Buddha.-, 

Nothing  is  omitted  from  the  Nirvana.  It  is  conceived  of 
as  perfect,  and  not  only  must  fortitude,  watchfulness,  and 
constancy  in  the  victory  over  evil  be  embraced  in  its  circle 
of  perfection,  but  it  must  also  include  the  immense  know- 
ledge and  beauty  of  complete  wisdom  supposed  to  inhere  in 
the  Buddha  and  Bodhisattwa. 

The  personal  embodiment  of  the  law  in  the  moral 
character,  and  in  the  teaching  of  Buddha,  his  perfect 
wisdom,  and  his  liberation  of  himself  and  his  disciples  from 
the  clogs  and  bonds  of  a worldly  spirit,  are  also,  as  in  this 
instance,  predicated  of  the  Nirvana. 

It  may  be  well  asked  what  could  prevent  the  assignment 
of  the  same  perfections  to  the  Nirvana  that  are  represented 
as  belonging  to  Buddha.  The  Buddhist  writers  of  the 
period  when  these  views  were  taking  form  strove  to  exalt 
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the  character  of  Buddha  till  it  lost  its  personality  and  con- 
sisted of  general  characteristics.  This  was  represented  as 
taking  place  when  he  entered  the  Nirvana.  The  word 
“Buddha”  is  a state  rather  than  a person,  ile  who  shows 
the  way  to  the  Nirvana  is  himself  possessed  ultimately  of 
the  same  characteristics  as  is  the  Nirvana  itself.  Buddha 
is  a hero  with  lion-like  strength  and  bravery,  who  in  an 
instant  snaps  the  bonds  that  entangle  him,  and  tramples  over 
the  most  powerful  temptations  of  the  world.  The  goal  of 
his  victories  is  the  Nirvana.  The  description  then  ot  the 
Nirvana,  which  is  the  state  at  which  Buddha  ultimately 
arrives,  cannot  essentially  differ  from  that  of  Buddha  when 
liberated  at  length  at  death  from  every  bond  of  individuality. 
Terminating  his  material  and  mental  existence,  he  becomes 
lost  in  the  absolute  state  which  is  accounted  the  only  real 
salvation. 

The  Nirvana  then  may  be  identified  with  Buddha.  This 
can  be  seen  in  the  Kian  cheng  fa  shu,  chap.  iii.  p.  32. 
I say  “ may  be,”  because  I cannot  point  to  the  assertion  in 
a Buddhist  work  that  they  are  identical.  In  the  criticism 
of  an  outsider  the)^  may  be  conveniently  identified.  In 
speaking  of  the  death  of  a distinguished  Buddhist,  re- 
markable for  a pure  contemplative  life,  the  Chinese  would 
sa}”^  indifferently  that  he  has  become  Buddha,  or  that  he  has 
realized  or  entered  the  Nirvana.  Such  modes  of  speaking 
are  used  only  of  men  who  are  noteworthy  for  Buddhist 
sanctity. 

While  considering  the  subject  of  the  Nirvana,  I have 
asked  many  priests  in  and  out  of  Peking  what  they  under- 
stood by  it.  While  many  somewhat  ignorant  priests  have 
told  me  the  Nirvana  means  death,  or  at  best  Buddha’s  death, 
a very  learned  priest  said  it  is  not  death,  but  the  state  of 
non-existence  and  absolute  deliverance  from  life  and  death. 
I reminded  him  that  in  China  much  is  said  of  the  peaceful 
laud  in  the  west,  the  world  of  supreme  joy,  and  asked  him, 
in  the  case  of  a priest  who  constantly  meditated  on  this 
legend,  if  there  was  a greater  probability  of  his  going  to  that 
heaven  in  the  west,  than  into  the  Nirvana.  He  refused  to 
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arlrait  that  there  was  any  such  probability.  I then  asked 
him  if  some  men  would  really  become  horses  or  donkeys 
in  a future  state.  He  would  not  consent  to  this,  nor  admit 
that  there  was  any  reality  in  Buddhist  descriptions  of 
metempsychosis.  Yet  he  avoided  sayin"  absolutely  that 
there  is  no  reality  in  them,  and  added  that  the  essential  point 
in  all  religions  is  virtuous  conduct.  As  to  dogmatic  views  on 
any  subject,  they  are  all  very  well  for  those  who  accept  them, 
but  they  do  not  hold  the  same  important  place  that  is  held 
by  practical  morality.  He  would  not  allow  that  he  has  any 
distinct  faith  in  a future  state,  for  himself  or  for  his  friends. 
He  looked  on  any  definite  confidence  of  this  kind  as 
“ sticking  to  form,”  which  means  clogged  by  material  con- 
siderations, and  corresponds  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  “ the 
letter  ” in  St.  Paul’s  writings,  at  least  to  some  extent,  as  in 
2 Cor.  iii.  6,  “ not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit ; for  the 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.”  In  the  idealism 
of  the  Northern  Buddhists,  things  are  represented  as 
“forms”  niang.  The  phrase  “sticking  to  forms”  means 
to  be  under  the  controlling  influence  of  things  as  they  appear. 
Those  who  stick  to  form,  therefore,  are  in  a state  of  delusion, 
caused  by  the  devil  who  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
phenomena  produced  by  his  magical  power  ai’e  real.  Such 
is  the  clinging  nature  of  this  tendency  to  be  deluded  that 
it  does  not  easily  leave  even  the  man  who  is  engaged  in 
contemplations  on  the  Nirvana. 

The  moment  he  comes  to  have  views  too  definite  on  what 
the  Nirvana  is,  he  may  be  said  to  be  “ sticking  to  form.” 
Our  delusion  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  definiteness  of  our 
conceptions.  This  is  how,  as  I think,  the  opinions  of  this 
priest,  who  is  still  living  near  Peking,  should  be  explained. 
He  has  a great  local  reputation  for  Buddhist  wisdom,  but  will 
not  allow  that  he  has  written  a book.  On  his  table  were 
piled  several  works,  written  by  Chinese  Buddhists  once  well 
known.  He  came  back  again  and  again  to  morality  as  the 
basis  of  the  Buddhist  system,  and  I left  him  with  the  feeling 
that  his  view  of  the  reality  of  a future  state  is  very  dim 
indeed,  amounting  almost  to  entire  scepticism.  One  thing  he 
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said  was,  “ The  soul  is  without  form  or  substance.  Ifow  can 
it  be  said  to  have  a future  state  ? How  can  anything 
distinct  be  affirmed  of  it  after  death  ? ” 

He  declines  therefore  to  say  whether  there  is  a future  life 
or  not. 

The  Chinese  Buddhist  monks  read  in  childhood  the  Con- 
fuciau  books  as  well  as  their  own.  This  may  account  for  the 
prominence  assigned  to  morality  by  this  priest. 

Another  priest  I lately  conversed  with  was  less  combative 
in  argument  than  this  priest,  and  less  sceptical  with  regard 
to  dogma.  lie  is  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  received 
into  the  priesthood  with  eighty  others  when  a youth,  at  a 
temple  near  the  northern  west  gate  of  Peking.  In  that 
temple  he  says  there  was  a very  unworldly  ascetic  old  man, 
who  had  risen  so  entirely  above  the  world  that  he  was  quite 
sure  of  entering  the  Nirvana.  As  to  ordinary  priests,  he 
thought  they  will  have  to  go  through  the  long  purifying 
process  of  the  metempsychosis  first.  The  ascetic  he  referred 
to  as  not  needing  any  further  trial  or  purification  was 
occupied  with  the  thought  of  Buddha,  and  so  entirely 
devoted  to  his  contemplations  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
with  regard  to  him. 

I asked  this  priest,  “ Will  you  be  burnt  after  death,  or 
buried  without  burning  ? ” He  replied  that  it  was  his  own 
wish  to  be  burnt,  and  consequently  it  will  be  done.  This 
is  the  case  usually.  The  dying  priest  himself  decides  if  he 
shall  be  burnt  or  not.  I asked  him  what  was  the  Nirvana. 
He  replied,  ‘‘It  is  neither  life  nor  destruction.”  “Will  you 
after  death  see  the  Shakyamuni  Buddha?”  He  replied,  “Yes, 
certainly,  but  not  with  the  body.  It  will  be  by  means  of  the 
‘Buddha  nature’  that  I shall  be  able  to  see  his  Buddha 
nature.”  “But,”  I asked,  “is  not  the  metempsychosis  real?” 
“ Yes,”  he  answered,  “certainly  it  is.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it.  The  calamities  and  good  fortune  that  fall  to  the  lot 
of  men  are  proof  of  it.  Why  should  some  men  be  rich  and 
others  poor  ? It  can  only  be  from  the  secret  operation  of  causes 
originating  in  the  acts  of  former  lives.”  He  added  that  a 
rich  man  if  he  act  ill  will  lose  his  riches  in  the  next  life, 
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and  that  if  a man  had  in  a former  life  mixed  elements  in 
the  quality  of  his  actions,  some  being  good  and  others  evil, 
he  will  in  the  present  life  have  a corresponding  character, 
and  be  upon  the  whole  a man  of  mild  and  moderate  temper. 

From  this  instance  it  appears  that  moral  goodness  is  that 
which  prepares  men  for  the  Nirvana,  and  that  the  ascent 
to  that  highest  state  is  accomplished  by  first  proceeding 
through  the  lower  in  the  path  of  progress.  These  lower 
steps  are  in  this  world  or  in  other  parts  of  the  metem- 
psychosis, which  it  will  be  remembered  extends  over  the  six 
regions  of  life  known  as  Devas,  men,  animals,  giants,  hungry 
ghosts,  and  hell. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  respecting  the  views  held  on 
the  Nirvana  by  the  Northern  Buddhists  that  they  compre- 
hend all  varieties.  They  have  a popular  teaching,  and  a 
higher  Gnosis.  They  teach  the  metempsychosis,  but  do  not 
insist  on  it.  If  it  suits  your  state  of  mind,  well.  They  will 
show  you  how  by  Buddha’s  wisdom  you  may  reach  the  final 
escape  from  the  delusion  of  existence  in  which  jmu  are 
enthralled,  and  leaving  the  sea  of  misery  arrive  at  the 
Nirvana’s  peaceful  shore.  The  means  are  found  in  moral 
reformation  and  contemplative  devotion. 

But  if  you  are  sceptical,  they  have  a higher  Gnosis,  the 
Mahayana.  You  must  submit  to  a pitiless  argument  to 
prove  that  nothing  exists  which  men  think  exists,  and  that 
annihilation  is  desirable.  You  must  learn  to  look  on  life 
itself  as  painful.  The  moral  feelings  and  convictions  are 
founded  on  an  intellectual  weakness.  Love,  piety,  and 
benevolence  are  but  delusive  elements  in  the  great  delusive 
whole  to  which  the  unenlightened  at  present  belong.  In 
proportion  as  you  can  recognize  this,  do  you  approximate  to 
the  Nirvana,  for  in  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  life  and 
death,  or  of  good  and  evil. 

But  then  comes  again  the  inextinguishable  consciousness  of 
future  existence.  The  disciple  will  not  bo  content  with  this 
pitiless  logic,  and  the  Mahayana  finds  for  him  a suitable 
doctrine,  that  of  the  western  Paradise.  The  Buddhist  teacher 
will  not  allow  that  imperfection  exists  in  Buddha’s  teaching. 
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Tliose  who  long  for  heaven  have  a heaven  provided  for  them. 
This  is,  however,  only  a means  to  an  end.  The  higher 
Gnosis  knows  only  annihilation,  and  bases  it  only  on  what 
is  held  by  its  advocates  to  be  metaph}'sical  necessity.  Should 
another  objector  appear  and  say  that  the  Nirvana  is  attainable 
now,  and  that  not  only  did  Buddha  himself  reach  this  state, 
but  that  all  those  M'ho  give  themselves  to  a life  of  pure 
devotion  and  fixed  contemplation  may  attain  it,  the  up- 
holders of  the  Mahayana  consent  to  this,  but  add  that  it  is 
merely  a temporary  and  limited  Nirvana,  which  is  preliminary 
to  that  wliich  they  hold  to  be  final. 
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Art.  IV. — An  Account  of  the  Malay  “ Chin,”  a Sanshrit 
Formula.  By  W.  E.  M.\xwei.l,  M.R.A.S.,  Colonial 
Civil  Service. 


The  presence  of  a large  number  of  Sanskrit  words  in  the 
Malay  language  lias  often  been  pointed  out,  and  the  purity 
with  which  tbey  are  reproduced  has  been  a subject  of 
remark,  showing,  as  it  probably  does,  that  they  have  been 
borrowed  direct  from  the  parent-language,  and  not  from  any 
of  the  Sanskrit-derived  languages  of  India.  Their  sense, 
equally  with  their  pronunciation,  has  varied  little,  and 
though  many  of  them  are  more  commonly  met  with  in 
books  than  in  the  colloquial  dialects,  they  are  more  com- 
pletely part  of  the  language  than  the  ever-increasing  crowd 
of  Arabic  words  which  have  been  introduced  into  it  since 
the  faith  of  El-Islam  became  established  among  the  Malays. 
There  is  no  documentary  evidence,  however,  to  show  that 
the  Sanskrit  character  was  ever  known  to  the  ^lalays. 
What  their  alphabet  was  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Arabic  character,  or  whether  they  ever  possessed  one,  is 
unknown,  though  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Battak 
alphabet,  or  one  closely  resembling  it,  may  have  been  in  use 
among  them.* 

Mohamedans  by  religion,  and  acquainted  with  no  written 
character  but  that  of  the  Arabs,  a Sanskrit  invocation  in  use 
among  the  ^falays  would  appear  to  be  an  absolute  anachronism. 
Yet  this  is  what  the  !Malay  chiri  seems  to  be.  Perfectly 
unintelligible  to  the  people  who  have  handed  it  down  for 
generations  by  oral  repetition,  and  in  ^lohamcdan  times 
by  means  of  the  Arabic  character,  and  much  corrupted 

' On  this  subject  see  “ Feher  den  nrspninp;  der  Schrift  dor  lilalnyschen 
Viilkcr,”  vou  Dr.  Friedrich  Miillcr.  Wien,  18C&. 
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in  consequence,  it  seems,  nevertheless,  capable  of  identifi- 
cation as  an  address  of  praise,  either  to  a Hindu  god  or 
to  a Hindu  king. 

Being  in  Perak  in  an  oflBcial  capacity  during  the  military 
operations  in  that  State  in  1875-6,  I ascertained  that  it  was 
generally  believed  by  the  natives  that  among  the  treasures 
said  to  comprise  the  regalia  of  the  Sultan  was  a mysterious 
document  written  in  the  bahasta  jin  (language  of  the  Genii), 
on  the  possession  of  w'hich  the  safety  of  the  kingdom 
depended.  The  name  given  to  it  w'as  Surat  chiri ; surat 
in  Malay  meaning  a document,  and  chiri  a “ sign  ” or 
“ written  testimony.”  ‘ All  inquiries  for  the  document  in 
question,  or  for  copies  of  it,  proved  fruitless  for  a long  time. 
They  tended  to  prove,  however,  that  no  manuscript  in  the 
Sanskrit  or  other  ancient  character  existed  in  Perak,  and  that 
the  document  called  chiri,  whatever  it  was,  was  written  in 
the  ordinary  Malay- Arabic  character. 

Communication  with  Johor,  the  state  in  which  the  de- 
throned Sultan  of  Perak  was  living,  produced  little  result. 
The  original  chiri  was  said  to  have  disappeared  several 
reigns  back,  in  one  of  the  petty  wars  which  were  formerly 
common  in  Perak,  and  though  a substitute  had  been  written 
down  from  the  dictation  of  one  of  the  privileged  family 
trusted  with  the  reading  or  reciting  of  the  mystic  formula, 
even  this  had  been  mislaid,  and  could  not  be  found.  In 
1879,  chance  brought  to  light  a copy  of  the  document  for 
which  search  had  so  long  been  made.  A chest  of  native 
manuscripts  which  had  belonged  to  former  Sultans  of  Perak 
was  opened  at  the  British  Residenc)",  and  among  them  was 
a small  MS.  volume  containing  the  laws  of  the  State.  This 
transcript  was  dated  the  18th  Rajab,  a.h.  1234,  so  it  is 
about  sixty  years  old.  On  the  last  page  of  it  was  a copy 
of  the  “ Chiri.”  This  I now  subjoin,  with  a transliteration 
of  it  in  Roman  characters. 

' Chiri  is  a Javanese  word,  but  is  found  also  in  the  Menan^kabau  dialect 
of  Malay. 
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Chiri. 


u_— w*A*-:  lu::;<M««.i 

^ ^^k,,  ^^Af»  yA  Oo^y'  I y'Cy'  C . xO-^y*  . y*xy^ 

iAj^iJ  Lp  ^ 1/^?^  j*^ ^ J^- 

lLJ:^  j:^i;  ail  <d]t  i;;:*  ;x:U  j;: 

UVt  ’ 7 '•  ‘"^‘^  * ''’'7'  ''  ^ ''(?'?  '^7'!  V * "i  ' c -"i-v 

uj],  t::->S«^A  S-Sr^  c-lJ  j*^  ^-ij9 

y yo  y O Oyy  .yy  O Oyy  o t'y^ 

\J:^y^  V*  ^ 


y O^^C-;'  ^ ^ .i  t.  1 . y .♦  <-  ^yy-"0  *^V| 

cLju  y'  j*ii  lyy  y i jy_j^ 

ijjjis  jA  sjUi  uj-j  iSj 

j^  iii,  ^ yijii  Ji\  a 

^ v_s^ 

i?  is  mi-  llahi-r-rah  rndni-  r- rahim. 


Sastata  sastatab  parinada  parkhara  parkharaah  parmakab 
parmakam  sqjana  sojanam  buana  buanarn  bakarraa  bakarnarn 
sawarna  savvarnara  ban^ka  baichara  tonnrkah  tinffSTi  dari  da- 
randab  dari  darakata  malarakta  inahadea  bupala  beiram  bei- 
dariara  nilain  ^jualarn  murdakam  durakam  kuinalam  sawarna 
manikam  shahara  Allah  hadan  hadan  Allah  tajila  jibarat 
samista  parwaban  sanam  awina  karti  nagari  nugara  Sri 
Saguntang  Maha  Miru  dipatikatu  izna  payanti  Abo  sa- 
wasti  maha  sawasti  Maliaraja  Indra  Chandra  bupati  bahutan 
anu  karimia  nama  anu  tawat  jiwat  pari  parnanta  trgoh 
mencgohkan  setia  haqti  kabawah  duli  j)aduka  Sri  Sultan  Adil- 
ullah  wazina  kai/uhaki  di  lanjutkan  Allah  ka-raja-an  Paduka 
Sri  Sultan  Mor6afar  Shah  \)il-ullah  fil  alam  biyyarhamati 
kaya- rah  man  i- r-  rah  imin} 

This  mystic  document  is  looked  upon  by  Perak  Mala3's 


Malay  and  Arabic  words  are  in  italics. 
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as  a solemn  form  of  oath,  and  it  is  always  read  when  the 
newlv-appolnted  holder  of  any  one  of  the  important  offices 
of  the  State  is  invested  with  his  title  and  honours.  The 
hereditary  custodians  and  readers  of  the  chiri  are  the  family 
of  which  the  chief  called  Sri  Nam  Diraja  (an  hereditary  grand 
chamberlain)  is  the  head.  They  belong  to  the  bamjsa  munfah 
lumbti  (“  tribe  of  the  cow’s  vomit,”  an  allusion  to  a myth 
which  will  be  detailed  further  on),  and  they  avoid  the  flesh 
of  the  cow,  as  well  as  milk,  butter,  ghi,  etc. 

AVhen  the  chiri  is  read  at  the  installation  of  a chief  in 
Perak,  the  candidate  stands  on  the  ground  below  the  Raja’s 
bafei  or  audience-hall,  which  is  usually  a small  open  pavilion 
connected  with  the  Raja’s  residence.  The  reader  stands 
above,  in  the  hall  which  is  raised — after  the  fashion  of  Malay 
buildings — a few  feet  off  the  ground,  by  means  of  piles  driven 
into  the  earth.  The  balei  being  open  on  all  sides,  the  reader 
can  take  his  stand  immediately  above  the  recipient  of  the 
royal  favour,  who  stands  below.  The  chiri  is  then  read,  and 
at  a particular  passage  towards  the  end  of  it,  where  the  word 
anti  (such-a-one)  occurs,  the  name  of  the  new  chief  is  intro- 
duced. Water,  in  which  the  royal  sword  of  state  has  been 
dipped,*  is  poured  from  above,  its  course  being  directed  b}' 
means  of  a plantain-leaf.  The  new  chief  receives  it  in  the 
palms  of  his  hands  joined  together.  lie  usually  receives 
from  the  Raja  a change  of  raiment  {inrun  tiga),  consisting 
of  three  garments. 

The  practice  of  reading  at  the  installation  of  chiefs  a 
mystic  formula  called  chiri,  unintelligible  to  the  Mala3’s  who 
use  it,  exists  at  the  Court  of  the  Malay  Raja  of  Brunei 
(Borneo),  as  well  as  in  Perak,  and  I am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  C.M.G.,  Resident  of  Perak,  for 
a copy  of  the  Borneo  version.^ 

' The  dipping  of  -n-eapons  into  water  or  other  liquid  on  the  occasion  of  a 
solemn  oath  or  engagement  is  an  ahoriginal  custom  which  the  Malays  have,  in 
commou  with  other  Indo-Chinese  races,  the  Karens  of  Burmah  for  instance. 
See  Joum.  Ind.  Arch.  vol.  iv.  p.  503;  McMahon,  “ The  Karens,”  etc.  p.  286 ; 
Forhes,  Biirmah,  252;  Pallegoi.v,  Siam,  i.  261. 

^ The  names  and  dates  introduced  record  the  appointment  of  one  “ Pangeran 
Hashim”  to  be  “Pangeran  Kasuma  Nagara,”  and  of  a Chinese  named  Lee 
Cheng  Lan  to  be  “ Captain-Major  Darma  Baja.” 
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It  will  be  observed  that  it  differs  very  much  from  the 
Perak  version,  though  some  of  the  words  are  identical,  or 
nearly  so  ; and  it  is  preceded  by  an  Arabic  introduction, 
from  which  the  Perak  chiri  is  free. 


Brunei  Chiri. 


liA.^  isLalh  <lU 


<tJJl 


.1^ 


^C.J>  O 


✓ ^ C ^ ^ o 

J U t“iu  k__siLi 

'^.  J '’t^^  LlUJ  J”/^  CL^  Sr/?* 

\mS x^  aj  ^ j **^  t 1**^.*'  . s ji  1 

^ L1L-.^J  L*  j*.'_lj  CL-ihj  J4LJI jIa 

Ini-lah  Chiri  meng~glar  Chatriyah. 


[This  is  the  “ Chiri  ” when  the  title  “ Chatriyah  ” {Ksha- 
triya)  is  bestowed.] 

Alhamdu  lilldhi  i'abbi-l-'dlamln,  was-saldfu  ic-as-midmu  ala 
spyyidina  Muhammadin  tea  'aid  dlihi  tea  snhbihi-l-kirdm.  Fa 
radda  'lldhu  kheyrahd  wa-dldla-Udhu  'omrahd  wa  kammala 
'izzahd  tm  fadlahd  wa  addma  hayditahd  tea  yn  ti-Udhu  daulatan 
fid-dunyd  Ha  ddril-dkhirdh  liannakuin  rajulun  'dqilnn  min 
kulti  rdiyyatin  wal  wazlni  eV  imdnu  was-salamu  bitawjiqi-llah. 


Ahota  Sarinata. 

Sri  buhana  sichakap  parkasa  parsang  sichaya  parbuhana 
aubajana  inadna  dikabaju  bala  jiarakarauia  sri  buhana  karta 
nmskalang  kapannalawarua  witikaya  Saidi-saidi  icabahua 
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Pangeran  Has/iiin  di  nagra  nama  pri  nama  Paiigeraii  Kasuma 
Nagara  ayota  sichewa-chewa  pri  menegohkan  setia  baqti 
kabatvah  duli  padiika  Sri  SttUan-al-adil-al-mu  (dSam  di  negri 
Brumi  dar-assalam  daulatun  qCiitnun  ma  dumta  beyna-l-dlamin. 
a min.  a min.  a min. 

JPa  ka^dlika  fi  sanah  1272. 

Translation  of  the  Arabic  in  the  “ Chatriyah”  Formula. 

Praise  be  to  God  the  Lord  of  all  creatures,  and  blessing 
and  peace  upon  our  Lord  Muhammad,  and  upon  his  family 
and  companions,  the  noble ! May  God  bring  back  their 
blessing  and  prolong  their  life,  and  make  perfect  their  glory 
and  their  excellency  and  make  perpetual  their  life ! And 
God  shall  give  prosperity  in  the  world  until  the  world  to 
come — for  that  you  are  a wise  man  out  of  all  the  people  and 
ministers.  May  there  be  faith  and  peace  by  the  providence 
of  God ! 

[Then  follow  the  Sanskrit  formula  and  a few  Malay 
words.] 

May  thy  prosperity  endure  so  long  as  thou  remainest  in 
the  world.  Amen.  Amen.  Amen. 

And  thus  was  given  (or  taken)  in  the  year  1272. 

y./  ^y} 

^ jJlj 

“ I rA.  . , 

Ini  Chiri  meng-glar  Mantri. 

[This  is  the  “ Chiri  ” used  in  bestowing  the  title  of 
“ Councillor.”] 

Ahota  sarmata  sri  huhana  sichakap  parkasa  parsang 
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sichaya  parabuhana  aubajana  madanana  dikabacbo  bala 
parakrama  sri  buhana  karta  maskalangku  parraala  malei 
warna  watika  ayota  sida-sida  yua  perbu  Bahwa  pri  Inche 
Baha  Lee  Cheng  Lan  di-nagm-i  nama  Kapitan  Maiur  Dannah 
Raja  menegohkan  setia  bagti  kahawah  dull  yang  di  per  tuan 
al-Saltan-al~adil  yang  malm  mulia  di  negri  Brunai  dar-assalam 
daulatun  qaimun  trima  uUhmu  hei  tuhan  sru  ‘alam  sakalian 
adania. 

Betarikh  sanah  1280, 

The  Malays  of  Perak  say  that  the  chiri  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  time  of  the  first  Malay  Raja,  who  came  down 
from  the  mountain  Sagantang  Maha-Meru,  and  appeared 
suddenly  in  Palembang,  in  Sumatra,  riding  on  a white  bull. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  here  the  origin  of  the  myths 
connected  with  the  early  Malay  rajas.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  can  probably  be  shown  that  some  of  the  incidents 
which  appear  in  Malay  traditions  bear  close  analogy  to 
descriptions  which  are  found  in  Hindu  mythology,  and  that 
there  has  evidently  been  confusion  between  the  history 
of  the  first  Malay  Raja  and  legends  of  the  Hindu  god  Qiva, 
attributes  of  the  latter,  the  white  bull  for  instance,  being 
introduced  into  the  narrative  which  purports  to  treat  of  the 
adventures  of  the  former. 

The  Malay  narrative  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Sajarah  Malaya  (“  The  Malay  Tree  ”),  which  is  an  historical 
account  of  the  royal  line  of  Malacca. 

The  best  known  version  of  this  work  is  the  one  purporting 
to  have  been  cast  in  its  present  form  by  a Johor  chief  in 
A.H.  1021,  but  every  Malay  State  which  claims  the  descent 
of  its  royal  line  from  the  kings  of  Malacca  has  probably  its 
own  written  genealogical  work,  in  which  the  ancient  legends, 
or  some  of  them,  are  introduced.  A record  of  this  sort, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rajas  of  Perak,  is  in  my 
possession,  and  from  it  I extract  the  following  passage,  in 
which  the  first  mention  of  the  chiri  is  made.  The  first 
Raja  has  just  descended  from  the  heaven  of  Indra  {ka-iiidra-an) 
upon  Mount  Sagantang  Maliu  Mini,  and  with  two  com- 
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panions'  has  manifested  himself  to  two  women  of  Palembang 
named  Pak  and  Malini.  They  have  received  him  joyfully, 
and  the  local  chieftain  has  abdicated  in  his  favour.  The 
story  then  continues : 

iO  y..'^  Sjjul 

^ tr'--'  trr^* 

J'^  (T^'*  il" 

Jli 

“ Maka  ada  sa’ekor  lumbu  liidopan  Wan  Pak  dan  Wan 
Malini  puteh  warnania  seperti  perak ; maka  dengan  takdir 
Allah  taala  lumbu  itu  pun  muntahkan  buih,  maka  deri  pada 
buih  itu-lah  kaluar  sa’orang  manusia  Bat  namania,  maka  iya 
berdiri  memuji  dimikian  bunyinia  pujiiiia,  maka  raja  itu  di- 
glar-nia  ulih  Bat  itu  Sri  Tria  Buana.  Ada  pun  anak  chuchu 
Bat  itulah  orang  yang  membacha  chiri  deri  pada  zaman 
dahulu  kala.” 

“ Now  there  was  a certain  cow,  the  support  of  Wan  Pak 
and  AVan  Malini;  in  colour  it  was  white,  like  unto  silver. 
By  the  decree  of  God  most  high  this  cow  vomited  forth  foam, 
ar.d  out  of  the  foam  there  came  forth  a man.  Bhat  was  his 
name.  And  he  stood  up  and  repeated  praises,  and  his  praises 
were  after  this  wise  : . . . . The  Raja 

received  from  Bhat  the  title  of  Sri  Tribuana.  It  is  the 
posterity  of  this  Bhat  who  have  been  the  readers  of  the 
chiri  from  the  days  of  old  (even  until  now).” 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is  a hiatus  in  the  sentence 
which  makes  mention  of  the  eulogium  pronounced  by  Bhat ; 
the  actual  words  used  by  him  are  omitted,  though  it  would 
seem  from  the  context  that  the  original  narrative  must  have 
included  them. 

' One  of  whom,  in  some  versions,  bears  the  significant  name  of  Kisna  Pandita, 
Kisna  = Krishna  or  Vishnu : so  here  we  have  two  out  of  the  three  princes 
identified  by  attribute  or  name  with  gods  of  the  Hindu  Triad. 
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Turning  to  the  Sajamh  Malaiju  we  find  the  same  passage 
in  slightly  different  language,  and  an  attempt  is  made  in 
some  copies  to  set  forth  the  formula  of  praise  used  by  Bhat. 
The  following  extract  shows  the  different  readings  to  be 
found  in  four  separate  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  : — 


From  M8.  No.  80  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society. 


N.B. — This  is  the  passage  alluded  to  on  page  24  of 
Leyden’s  Malay  Annals. 


* MSS.  Nos.  18,  35,  and  39  have 

* MS.  18  has 
® No.  18  has 

* No.  18  has 

* MS.  39  has  ^fij. 


® MS.  35  has 
’’  MS.  18  has  1.  A' 
® No.  18  has 


MSS.  18  and  39  agree  with  80. 

. MSS.  18  and  39  have  4_-^, 

® MS.  18  has 
>0  MS.  18  has  CAAj. 

'*  MS.  18  has  i^j.  ^IS.  35  has  ^'}j. 

'*  MSS.  18,  35,  and  39  have 
•3  MS.  18  has 

“ Jr*  is  omitted  in  MS.  18. 

'3  MSS.  35  and  39  have  lL^U. 

'®  In  35  and  39  the  word  .Aj  is  repeated  again  before  the  final  word.  In  18 
the  final  words  are 


MS.  39  agrees  with  80. 
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Transliteration  of  the  above. 

Aho  susanta  (or  smcasta)  paduka  sri  maharaja  sara'at  (or 
sari‘at)  sri  sifat  buana  surana  buini  buji  bala  pakrama  naga- 
lang  (or  sakalang)  krana  (or  karta)  magat  rana  (^or  ratna) 
luuka  tri  buana  paralarasang  (or  parasang)  sakarita  baiia 
tongka  daraiuuua  besaran  (or  darma  rana  sharana)  katarana 
singgba  sana  wan  (or  rana)  wikraiiia  wan  (or  icadat)  runab 
(or  ratna  or  runei)  palawa  dika  (or  palawika)  sadila  dewa  dida 
prawadi  (or  prabudi)  kala  mula  mulai  (or  kala  miilai)  mulik 
sri  darma  raja  aldi  raja  (or  raJa-raja)  paramisuri. 

There  is  a chapter  in  the  Sajarah  Malayu  which  treats  of 
the  ceremonial  of  the  court  of  a Malay  llaja.  The  organiza- 
tion is  attributed  by  the  chronicler  to  the  first  Mohamedan 
Raja  of  Malacca,  but  it  is  evidently  of  Hindu  origin.  The 
recitation  of  the  chiri  on  the  occasion  of  the  appointment  of 
a chief  or  other  officer  of  the  court  is  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

“ Whenever  the  Sultan  bestowed  a title  upon  any  one,  he 
sat  in  the  audience-hall,  faced  in  the  customary  manner  by 
his  ministers.  Orders  being  given  that  the  person  to  be 
honoured  with  a title  should  be  fetched,  he  was  escorted  to 
the  ro)'al  presence,  if  a noble,  by  persons  of  high  rank ; if  of 
minor  rank,  by  persons  of  the  middle  class ; if  a common 
person,  by  men  of  the  lower  class.  If  the  recipient  of 
the  title  was  entitled  to  mount  an  elephant,  he  was  brought 
on  an  elephant ; if  a horse  was  his  proper  means  of  convey- 
ance, he  was  brought  on  a horse;  and  if  he  was  entitled 
neither  to  an  elephant  nor  to  a horse,  he  was  escorted  on  foot, 
umbrellas,  drums  and  pipes  being  used  in  the  procession 
in  any  case.  The  umbrellas  were  blue,  green,  or  red,  as  the 
case  might  be,  the  yellow  umbrella  being  the  highest  per- 
mitted to  be  used.  (The  use  of  the  white  umbrella,  and  of 
the  royal  drum  {nagara),  is  altogether  forbidden.)  The  pipe 
{nafiri)  may  be  used  in  the  highest  cases.  The  yellow 
umbrella  is  the  token  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
chiefs.  Purple,  green,  and  red  umbrellas  betoken  officers  of 
the  court,  chamberlains,  chief  warriors,  etc.  The  blue  and 
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black  umbrellas  may  be  used  b}'^  any  one  having  an  honorific 
title. 

When  the  recipient  of  the  title  has  arrived,  he  is  made 
to  wait  outside  the  audience-hall  while  the  ehiri  is  read  in 
the  presence  of  the  Raja  by  one  of  the  posterity  of  Bhat.”^ 

The  foregoing  extracts  summarize  all  that  I have  been  able 
to  gather  respecting  the  chiri  from  native  historians,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  legend  of  Bhat  for  internal 
evidence  which  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  origin  of  the 
formula  to  which  such  superstitious  importance  has  been 
attached  in  the  kingdoms  of  Malacca,  Perak,  and  Brunei. 

Bhat  is  the  usual  name  in  India  for  a bard  or  encomiast, 
and  in  Gujarat  a distinct  tribe  bearing  the  name  of  Bhat, 
and  claiming  a semi-divine  origin,  exercised  in  former  days 
the  very  functions  ascribed  by  the  Malay  annalist  to  the 
Bhat  of  his  story,  namely,  the  recitation  of  laudatory  verses 
and  the  compilation  of  genealogies. 

Abul  Fazl  gives  an  account  of  the  Bhats  of  Gujarat, 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  region  from  which  the  Malays 
have  derived  their  legend. 

“ The  ninth  division  (of  Surat)  is  inhabited  by  the  Charun 
tribe.  The  Hindoos  say  that  Mahadeo  created  out  of  the 
sweat  of  his  forehead  a human  form,  whom  he  called  Cliarun, 
and  gave  him  charge  of  his  own  ox.  This  Charun  composed 
verses,  sang  the  praises  of  Mahadeo,  and  revealed  to  mankind 
past  and  future  events.  This  tribe,  who  bear  his  name,  are 
his  descendants.  Tlie  greatest  part  of  them  employ  them- 
selves in  singing  hj’inns  of  celebration,  and  in  reciting 
genealogies  ; and  in  battle  they  repeat  warlike  fables  to 
animate  the  troops.  Tliey  are  also  famous  for  discovering 
secret  things.  Throughout  Ilindostan  there  is  hardly  a 
great  man  who  hath  not  some  of  this  tribe  in  his  service. 

There  is  also  another  tribe  called  Bhawt,  who  at 

least  equal  the  Charnns  in  animating  the  troops  by  martial 
songs,  and  in  chronology  excel  them  ; but  the  Cliaruns  are 
better  soldiers.  They  say  that  Charun  was  created  from  the 

' Translated  from  MS.  No.  80  in  the  Raffles  Collection  of  Malay  MSS.  in  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
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will  of  ^Mahadeo,  and  that  Rhawt  issued  from  his  spine  ; 
and  wonderful  stories  are  told  of  these  miracles,  the  relation 
of  which  would  cause  prolixity.”  * 

The  Malay  story  of  the  man  Bhat,  who  was  produced 
from  the  vomit  of  a cow  or  bull,  has  no  slight  analogy  with 
the  accounts  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Charuns® 
and  Bhats  given  by  Abul  Fazl,  whose  alleged  fear  of 
“ prolixity  ” has  perhaps  deprived  us  of  some  “ wonderful 
stories”  which  might  more  nearly  approach  the  !Malay  version. 

The  author  of  Ras  Mala  (“  Hindoo  Annals  of  the  Province 
of  Goozerat”),  has  a good  deal  to  say  about  these  tribes. 

“Closely  connected  with  the  Rajpoots  are  the  Bards, 
the  Bhats  and  Charuns.  Of  their  origin  nothing  is  known, 
but  the}'^  assert  themselves  to  have  sprung  from  Muha  Dev 
or  Shiva.  They  are  in  some  places  cultivators,  in  others 
bankers,  but  their  more  legitimate  occupations  are  those  of 
acting  as  securities  for  the  performance  of  engagements,  and 

of  recording  the  genealogies  of  their  Rajpoot  clients 

In  his  heraldic  and  poetical  capacit}'-,  however,  it  is  that  the 
bard  has  been  longest  and  most  favourably  distinguished. 
When  the  rainy  season  closes,  and  travelling  becomes 
practicable,  the  bard  sets  off  on  his  yearly  tour  from  his 
residence  in  the  ‘ BhMwara  ’ of  some  city  or  town.  One  by 
one  he  visits  each  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs,  who  are  his  patrons, 
and  from  whom  he  has  received  portions  of  land  or  annual 
grants  of  mone)%  timing  his  arrival,  if  possible,  to  suit 
occasions  of  marriage  or  other  domestic  festivals.  After  he 
has  received  the  usual  courtesies,  he  produces  the  ‘ Wye,’ 
a book  written  in  his  own  crabbed  hieroglyphics,  or  in  those 
of  his  fathers,  which  contains  the  descent  of  the  house,  if  the 
chief  be  the  ‘ Terlayuh  ’ or  head  of  the  family,  from  the 
founder  of  the  tribe ; if  he  be  a ‘ Phutayo  ’ or  cadet,  from 
the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  branch,  interspersed  with 
many  a verse  or  ballad,  the  ‘ dark  sayings  ’ contained  in 
which  are  chanted  forth  in  musical  cadence  to  a delighted 
audience,  and  are  then  orally  interpreted  by  the  bard  with 

' Ayeen  Akbery. — Gladwin,  Calcutta,  1785,  vol.  ii.  p.  85. 

* Charana,  a panegyrist. — Benfey. 
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many  an  illustrative  anecdote  or  tale.  The  ‘ Wye  ’ is  not, 
however,  merely  a source  for  the  gratification  of  family 
pride  or  even  of  love  of  song ; it  is  also  a record  of 
authority  by  which  questions  of  consanguinity  are  deter- 
mined when  marriage  is  on  the  tapis,  and  disputes  relating 
to  the  division  of  ancestral  property  are  decided,  intricate 
as  these  last  necessarily  are  from  the  practice  of  polygamy, 
and  the  rule  that  all  the  sons  of  a family  are  entitled  to 
a share.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  bard  at  each  periodical  visit 
to  register  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  family  since  his  last  circuit,  as  well  as  to 
chronicle  all  the  other  events  worthy  of  remark  which  have 
occurred  to  atfect  the  fortunes  of  his  patron  ; nor  have  we 
ever  heard  even  a doubt  suggested  regarding  the  accurate, 
much  less  the  honest  fulfilment  of  this  duty  by  the  bard.”  ^ 

It  is  not  known  to  me  if  those  Malays  in  Perak,  who 
claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Bhat  of  the  Malay  legend, 
still  exercise  any  hereditary  functions.  It  is  probable  that 
the  reading  of  the  chiri  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the  numerous 
duties  which  their  progenitor  may  have  had  in  common  with 
the  Bhats  of  Gujarat.  l\Iohamedan  law  has  of  course  long 
since  placed  all  ceremonies  connected  with  marriage  in  the 
hands  of  the  Imams  and  Khatibs,  and  the  average  Malay 
does  not  suppose  that  any  other  ritual  was  ever  known  to  his 
race,  whom  he  assumes  to  have  been  Mohamedans  since  the 
days  of  Nabi-ullah  Ibrahim  and  Nabi-ullah  Baud.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that,  in  the  Sajarah  MaJatju, 
the  original  Bhat  who  sprang  from  the  cow’s  vomit  is  twice 
described  as  officiating  at  marriages,  which  is  one  of  the 
peculiar  functions  of  a Gujarat  Bhat  according  to  Forbes. 
On  one  occasion  he  marries  two  women  of  Palembang  to  the 
two  companions  of  Sri  Tri-buana,  the  first  Malay  raja,  and 
subsequently  he  takes  a prominent  part  in  the  rejoicings 
at  the  marriage  of  the  raja  with  his  queen  Wan  Sundari. 

I do  not  of  course  claim  for  Gujarat  or  for  Hindu  sove- 
reigns a monopoly  of  the  services  of  a tribe  of  professional 


* Forbes. — Rus  Mdlii,  ii.  262. 
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panegyrists.  Col.  Wilks,  in  In's  “ Historical  Sketches  of  the 
South  of  India,”  ^ has  the  following  note  about  them  : — 
“Bart, — Baut, — Batt,  as  it  is  differently  pronounced,  is 
a curious  approximation  to  the  name  of  the  western  bard,  and 
their  offices  are  nearly  similar.  No  Hindoo  raja  is  without 
his  hards.  Hyder,  although  not  a Hindoo,  delighted  to  be 
constantly  preceded  by  them  ; and  they  are  an  appendage  to 
the  state  of  many  other  Mussulman  chiefs.  They  have  a 
wonderful  facility  in  speaking  improvisatore  on  any  subject 
proposed  to  them,  a declamation  in  measures  which  may  be 
considered  as  a sort  of  medium  between  blank  verse  and 
modulated  prose ; but  their  proper  profession  is  that  of 
chanting  the  exploits  of  former  days  in  the  front  of  the 
troops  while  marshalling  for  battle,  and  inciting  them  to 
emulate  the  glory  of  their  ancestors.” 

That  the  early  legends  connected  with  the  first  establish- 
ment of  a monarchy  among  the  Malays  should  have  the 
palpable  impress  of  Hindu  imagination,  is  what  any  one  con- 
versant with  the  ceremonies  and  phraseology  of  a Malay 
Court  would  naturally  expect.  Ceremonial  observances  of 
Indian  origin  are  common  among  Indo-Chinese  rulers,  the 
kings  of  Burmah,  Siam,  and  Cochin-China,  as  well  as  the 
minor  sovereigns  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Malaya.  The  very 
idea  of  royalty  comes  from  the  West,  and  must  have  been  quite 
unknown  to  the  Indo-Chinese  tribes  in  their  primitive  state. 
It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  Burmah  and  Siam  received 
their  Indian  teaching  at  the  same  time  or  from  the  same  quarter 
as  Malay  countries.  The  most  contradictory  opinions  have 
been  entertained  from  time  to  time  by  different  scholars  as  to 
the  particular  part  of  India  from  which  the  Malays  and 
Javanese  derived  the  Indian  civilization  which  they  obviously 
possessed  for  many  centuries  before  these  races  came  under 
the  notice  of  Europeans.  An  examination  of  the  antiquities 
of  Java,  and  a very  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  the  Malays,  were  insufficient  to 
enable  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  to  form  any  conclusion  as  to  the 


* Longman,  London,  1820,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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identity  of  the  region  from  which  Hindu  influences  came  to 
the  Far  East.  In  his  “History  of  Java”  the  subject  is 
approached  more  than  once,  but  no  definite  opinion  is  put 
forward.  In  his  Introduction  to  Lej'den’s  “ Malay  Annals  ” 
there  is  no  attempt  to  solve  a problem  which,  that  particular 
work  is  so  specially  calculated  to  suggest. 

Crawfurd,  and  Leyden  before  him,  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Telinga,  or  Kalinga,  the  “ Klings  ” of 
the  Malays,  were  the  people  who  effected  in  the  Eastern 
peninsula  and  islands  the  introduction  of  Hinduism,*  but 
there  is  little  in  favour  of  such  a theory.  Words  in  the 
Malay  language  derived  from  Tamil  or  Telugu  are  exceed- 
ingly few,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  other  signs  of  affinity, 
while  tradition  is  equally  silent  on  the  subject.^  There  is 
much  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  a theory  that  would  point  out 
Gujarat  as  the  part  of  India  from  which  in  very  ancient 
times  Hindu  settlers  went  forth  to  colonize  the  more  remote 
East.  The  earliest  incident  chronicled  in  the  Sajarah  Malayu 
is  the  conquest  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  by  a Raja  Suran, 
King  of  “Amdan  Nagara,”  a place  which  one  commentator® 
has  sought  to  identify  with  Hamadan,  a town  in  Persia.  I 
find,  however,  that  in  an  article  on  the  History  of  Yijaya- 
nagar,^  in  Asiatic  Researches,  “ Amdanagara  ” is  treated  as 
synonymous  with  Gujarat. 

Javanese  tradition  specifically  names  Gujarat  as  the  place 
from  which  a large  colony  proceeded  to  Java  in  the  year 
525  (a.d.  603-4)  under  a chief  called  Saw^la  Chala.  The 
colonists,  as  soon  as  they  had  established  themselves,  com- 
municated with  the  parent-country,  Gujarat,  and  were  joined 
by  their  friends  and  relations  in  large  numbers.  “ From 
this  time  Java  was  known  and  celebrated  as  a kingdom  ; an 
extensive  commerce  was  carried  on  with  Gufrat  and  other 

• Asiatic  Researches,  x.  171 ; Descriptive  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Isliinds, 
mb  voce  Hindu. 

* JIarsdeu  combated  the  Telinjja  tlieory,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Malay 
Grammar,  pp.  xxix-xxxii,  hut  it  has  been  re-a.ssertod  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  an  essay 
“On  Early  Relations  of  Continental  India  with  Sumatra  and  Java,’’  Madras 
Journal,  (1850),  vol.  xvi.  p.  104. 

3 liraddell,  .lourn.  Ind.  Arch.  vol.  v.  p.  132. 

‘ Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xx.  p.  1. 
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countries  and  the  bay  of  ^afdrem,  then  a safe  place  for 
shipping,  was  filled  with  adventurers  from  all  parts.”  ^ 

Nor  is  this  legend  of  Bhat  and  the  establishment  of  a 
family  of  bards  and  genealogists  the  only  story  in  !Malay 
tradition  which  has  its  parallel  in  Gujarat  history.  The 
account  given  by  Abul  Fazl  of  the  founding  of  Putten 
is  wonderfully  like  the  tradition  of  the  founding  of  Malacca 
as  it  is  related  in  the  “ Sajarah  Malayu.”  Gladwin’s  trans- 
lation gives  the  episode  as  follows  : * 

“ In  the  books  of  the  Hindoos  it  is  written  that  in  the 
vear  802  of  the  era  of  Bickarmajeet  (Vikramaditya),  cor- 
responding with  A.H.  154,  Bunsraj  was  the  first  king  who 
made  Guzerat  an  independent  monarchy,  wliich  happened 
after  the  following  manner.  Eajah  Sirry  (Sri)  Bhowrdeo, 
who  reigned  in  Kinoje,  put  to  death  one  of  his  subjects 
named  Samunt  Singh  for  being  of  a base  and  turbulent 
disposition,  and  then  plundered  his  family.  The  wife, 
who  was  pregnant,  fled  into  Guzerat,  and  there  in  the  wilds 
was  delivered  of  a son,  who  is  this  Bunsraj.  B}’’  chance 
Syeldeo,  a hermit  of  Owjain,  happening  to  pass  that  way, 
took  compassion  on  the  woman  and  gave  the  child  in  charge 
to  one  of  his  pupils,  who  carried  him  to  Radhunpoor, 
where  he  was  brought  up.  When  he  came  to  manhood,  he 
associated  himself  with  a gang  of  highway  robbers,  whose 
number  increasing,  they  at  length  seized  the  royal  treasure 
which  was  going  to  Kinoje. 

“ Champa,®  a market  man,  was  one  of  his  confederates,  and 
they  raised  and  disciplined  troops,  by  whose  means  Bunsraj 
was  enabled  to  establish  himself  in  the  kingdom  of  Guzerat 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  Putten  is  one  of  the  cities 
that  he  founded.  It  is  related  that  being  in  doubt  where  to 
fix  the  seat  of  his  government,  one  Anhui,  a cowherd,  said, 
‘ I have  seen  a place  such  as  you  desire,  which  I will  discover, 

* See  the  aceoimt  given  at  length  hy  Baffles,  History  of  Java,  vol.  ii.  p.  87 
(second  edition). 

* Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  ii.  pp.  89-90. 

’ Champa.  This  word  occurs  in  Malay  history  as  the  name  of  an  independent 
!Malay  kingdom  once  established  in  Cochin  China.  See  Crawford's  Malay 
Grammar,  Dissertation,  cxiix. 
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upon  condition  that  you  call  it  after  my  name.’  Upon  the 
Raja  promising  to  do  so,  Anhui  directed  him  to  the  spot, 
adding,  ‘ Such  is  the  superior  excellency  of  everything  pro- 
duced here,  that  a dog,  who  came  from  another  country, 
attacked  a hare  of  this  place,  who,  by  the  exertion  of  her 
strength,  overpowered  the  dog  and  set  herself  free.’  The 
Raja  having  founded  a city  here,  called  it  after  the  cowherd 
Anhulpoor.” 

“ After  a long  course  of  time  the  reason  for  its  name 
having  been  forgotten,  it  was  called  Nehrwaleh,  and  lastly, 
on  account  of  the  excellency  of  the  soil,  Putten,  which  in 
the  language  of  that  country  signifies  chosen.” 

Malacca  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Raja 
Iskandar  Shah,  the  last  king  of  Singhapura,  who  was  driven 
from  his  own  kingdom  by  the  Javanese,  and  took  refuge  on 
the  mainland.  The  “ Sajarah  Malayu  ” describes  the  event 
as  follows  : 

“ Sultan  Iskandar  Shah  travelled  thence  direct  to  the  sea- 
coast  to  a river  called  Bertam.  He  stood  under  a tree  one 
day  while  out  hunting,  and  saw  one  of  his  dogs  trodden 
under  foot  by  a white  paJandok  ('mouse-deer).  Then  the 
king  exclaimed,  ‘ This  is  a good  place,  where  even  the 
palandoks  are  courageous.  Let  us  make  a settlement  here.’ 
The  chiefs  who  were  with  him  assented,  and  the  king 
directed  that  a settlement  should  be  made  there.  He  asked 
the  name  of  the  tree  under  which  he  stood,  and  was  told  that 
it  was  called  Malaka.  ‘ If  that  is  so,’  said  he,  ‘ then  Malaka 
is  the  name  of  this  place.’  ” ^ 

There  are  no  hares  on  the  Malay  Peninsula ; the  mouse- 
deer  is  the  animal  which  would  naturally  be  selected  to 
represent  the  hare  by  any  native  who  was  adapting  a foreign 
story  to  suit  local  requirements.  The  similarity  between  the 
stories  of  the  founding  of  Putten  and  the  establishment  of 
Malacca  can  hardly  be  accidental,  and  there  can  bo  little 

* Translntod  from  MS.  No.  18,  Ruffles  Collection,  R.A.S.  Library.  Malaka 
=.&malaka  (Sausk.),  Emblic  myrobolun. 
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doubt  that,  like  the  legend  of  Bhat,  the  ^lalays  must  have 
received  the  incident  from  an  Indian  source. 

The  character  used  in  ancient  inscriptions  found  in  Gujarat 
has  been  pronounced  by  competent  scholars  to  resemble 
similar  inscriptions  discovered  in  Java.  The  similarity  of  the 
writing  on  two  copper  plates  found  at  Danduca  and  Bha- 
vanagar  in  Gujarat  (described  as  1400  or  1500  years  old), 
to  Kawi,  the  sacred  alphabet  of  the  Javanese,  was  pointed 
out  in  1835  by  a writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.^  He  (Mr.  Wathen)  suggested  that  this  miglit 
perhaps  tend  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  era  of  the  con- 
quest of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  some  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  by 
the  Hindus.  A somewhat  similar  comparison  occurs  in  a note 
in  Dr.  Burnell’s  “ Elements  of  South  Indian  Palaeography,” 
the  author  of  which  states  that  he  owes  the  suggestion  to 
Dr.  Reinhold  Rost.^ 

If  it  can  be  established  that  certain  IHalay  historical 
legends  seem  to  have  had  their  origin  in  that  very  part  of 
India  to  which  the  evidence  obtained  by  the  comparison  of 
ancient  inscriptions  seems  to  point  as  the  land  which  sent 
forth  the  early  Hindu  colonists  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  the 
converging  testimony  resulting  from  two  independent  branches 
of  inquiry  is  certainly  striking.  The  subject  is  however  too 
important  to  be  dealt  with  exhaustively  here,  at  the  end  of 
a paper,  but  it  well  deserves  the  attentive  consideration  of 
Oriental  scholars. 

A difficulty  suggested  by  Dr.  Vincent  has  to  be  met, 
namely,  the  existence  of  religious  scruples,  which  would 
prevent  Hindus  from  undertaking  conquests  involving 
long  voyages  by  sea.  He  says : “ When  the  Europeans 
first  reached  India,  Surat  was  the  principal  seat  of  com- 
merce on  the  north,  as  Calicut  was  on  the  south ; and 
the  merchants  of  Guzerat  were  the  richest  and  most  active 
traders  in  India.  Surat  is  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  miles 
from  Baroache,  and  Baroache  is  the  Barugaza  of  the  Periplus. 

' vol.  iv.  p.  479. 

* “Elements  of  South  Indian  Palaeography,’’  A.  C.  BumeU.  Triibner  & Co 
1878. 

VOL.  XIII. — [XEW  SERIES.] 
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In  the  age  of  that  work  the  merchants  of  this  country  were 
not  less  vigorously  engaged  in  their  pursuits ; they  traded 
to  Arabia  for  gums  and  incense,  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for 
gold,  and  probably  to  Malabar  and  Ceylon  for  pepper  and 
cinnamon.  If  I could  find  anything  in  history  to  counten- 
ance the  idea  of  the  Hindoos  being  seamen  in  any  age,  I 
should  place  them  in  this  province.  But  as  Barthema  in- 
forms us  that  in  his  time  the  Hindoos  at  Calicut  left  all 
navigation  to  the  Mohamedans,  so  it  should  seem  that  the 
prohibitions  of  their  religion  had  been  uniform  from  all  ages.” 

“ That  the  greatest  trade  of  India  was  in  that  age  fixed  in 
Guzerat  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  enumeration  of  articles 
at  this  port,  but  from  the  general  importance  it  bears  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  (of  the  Periplus),  and  the  circumstantial 
detail  of  all  that  is  connected  with  it.”^ 

Though  it  may  be  true,  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  in 
Imtory  “ to  countenance  the  idea  of  the  Hindoos  being  seamen 
in  any  age,”  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  assume  that  in 
remote  ages  Hindus  most  certainly  did  undertake  voyages 
of  conquest  and  colonization.  How  else  account  for  the 
innumerable  proofs  of  Hindu  ascendancy  in  the  Eastern 
islands,  the  ancient  religion,  literature,  and  chronology 
of  Java,  the  Brahmanism  of  Bali,  and  tlie  strong  leaven 
of  Sanskrit  in  the  Malay  language  ? To  quote  Marsden 
on  this  subject,  “ Innovations  of  such  magnitude,  we  shall 
venture  to  say,  could  not  have  been  produced  otherwise 
than  by  the  entire  domination  and  possession  of  these 
islands  by  some  ancient  Hindu  power,  and  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  its  sway  during  several  ages.”*  Tin  is  among 

' Vincent,  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  404. 

^ Malay  Grammar,  lutrochiction,  p.  xxxii.  Objections  of  this  sort  do  not 
need  answering  now.  An  author  who  wrote  half  a century  ago  says,  “ Mod<-rn 
inquiries  into  these  matters  have  been  cramped  hy  an  erroneous  and 
contracted  view  of  the  power  of  this  ancient  people  (tlie  Hindus),  and  the 
direction  of  that  power.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  jircjudiccs  originating  in 
Moslem  comiucst,  which  prevented  the  Hindu  chieftain  from  cros.sing  the 
forbidden  waters  of  the  Attoc,  and  still  more  from  ‘ goiiw  down  to  tlie  sea  in 
ships,’  had  always  existed.  liut  were  it  not  far  more  diflieult  to  part  with 
erroneous  impressions  than  to  receive  new  and  correct  views,  it  would  be  ajipareut 
that  the  first  of  these  restrictions  is  of  very  recent  origin  ; and,  on  the  other  liand, 
that  the  Hindus  of  remote  ages  possessed  great  naval  power,  by  which  com- 
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the  articles  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  as  imported  at  Baru- 
gaza.  This  almost  necessarily  presumes  the  existence,  in 
the  second  century  of  our  era,  of  communication  by  sea 
with  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  nearest  point  at  which  that 
metal  was  to  be  obtained. 

“ It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  there  always  was 
a Malacca,  or  some  port  that  represented  it,  where  the  trade 
from  China  met  the  merchants  from  India  ; as  the  commerce 
of  India  met  the  traders  of  Arabia  and  Persia  at  Calicut,  or 
some  port  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  Portuguese  found  the  commerce  of  the  Oriental  world  ; 
and  in  a state  very  similar  it  seems  to  have  existed  in  the 
age  of  the  Periplus.  This  affords  us  a rational  account  of 
the  introduction  of  silk  into  Europe  both  by  land  and  sea, 
and  thus  by  tracing  the  commodities  appropriate  to  particular 
nations  or  climates,  we  obtain  a clue  to  guide  us  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  obscurest  ages.”  * 

I must  not  close  this  paper  without  reference  to  the 

attempt  made  b)’’  Leyden,  the  translator  of  the  Sajarah 

Malayu^^  to  give  an  intelligible  rendering  in  Sanskrit  of  the 

corrupted  Malay  version.  LFufortunately  we  have  no  clue 

to  the  Malay  manuscript  from  which  Leyden  made  his 

translation,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  how  far  his  version 

in  the  Sanskrit  character  corresponds  with  the  Malay 

original.  Dr.  Rost,  who  has  examined  it,  pronounces  it  to 

agree  but  little  with  the  only  versions  of  the  formula  to 

which  we  have  access.  It  was  not  printed  until  ten  years 

after  the  death  of  Dr.  Leyden  in  Java,  and  has  probably 

suffered  for  want  of  revision  by  him.  Neither  M.  Dulaurier, 

who  edited  the  text  of  a portion  of  the  ” Sajarah  Malayu,”  ® 

nor  M.  Devic,  who  has  recently  published  a translation  of 

Dulaurier’s  text,^  has  noticed  the  subject  at  all. 

munication  must  Rave  been  maintained  with  the  coasts  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
Persia,  as  well  as  the  Australian  archipelago.  It  is  ridiculous,  with  all  the 
knowledge  now  in  oim  possession,  to  suppose  that  the  Hindus  always  confined 
themselves  within  their  gigantic  barriers,  the  limits  of  modem  India.” — Tod, 
Annals  of  Rajasthan,  ii.  218. 

* Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  vol.  ii.  p.  462. 

* Malay  Annals,  Longman,  1821,  pp.  24,  100. 

® Collection  des  principales  Chroniques  Malayes,  Paris,  1849. 

* Legendes  et  traditions  historiques  (Paris,  Leroux). 
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It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  story  of  Sang 
Purba,  tbe  first  Malay  Paja,  whose  praises  the  Malay  Bhat 
pronounces,  there  are  features  which  seem  to  show  that  the 
principal  character  in  the  narration  has  been  confused  with 
the  god  Qiva.  In  the  Perak  chiri,  one  of  the  names  of  that 
god,  “ Mahadeva,”  actually  occurs,  and  perhaps,  if  the  corrupt 
phraseology  of  the  whole  renders  even  a conjectural  transla- 
tion possible,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Malay  chiri,  instead 
of  being  the  eulogium  of  a raja,  may  be  a fragment  of 
a Sanskrit  address  of  praise  to  Qiva. 

That  this  should  have  survived  at  all  in  a Mohamedan 
kingdom  is  a singular  fact,  which  may  be  explained  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  must  have  been  always  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  Malays.  Whether  it  was  ever  recited  at  the 
courts  of  Malay  Rajas  in  pre-Mohamedan  days,  by  a Bhat 
who  understood  Sanskrit,  must  remain  unknown  to  us.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  it  had  lost  its  original  significance  long 
before  the  compilation  of  Malay  histories  by  Mohamedan 
scribes.  Had  it  been  readily  susceptible  of  identification 
by  Mohamedans  as  a relic  of  Hindu  worship,  its  use  would 
centuries  since  have  been  discontinued.  .As  it  is,  its  meaning, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  has  totally  disappeared.  The 
same  erroneous  signification  is  attached  to  it  in  Perak  and 
Borneo,  in  both  of  which  states  it  is  supposed  to  have 
the  binding  effect  of  an  oath  between  a candidate  for  an 
office  and  the  reigning  Sultan  who  honours  him  by  appoint- 
ment. 

There  is  another  instance  in  Western  mythology  of  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  a man  from  the  mouth  of  a cow 
which  has  no  slight  aSinity  with  the  Malay  story  of  Bhat. 

I refer  to  the  account  given  in  the  Eddas  of  the  gradual 
creation  of  the  man  Buri  from  the  frost-covered  salt-blocks 
which  were  licked  by  the  cow  Audhumla.  His  grandsons, 
()din,  Vili,  and  Ve,  were  gods,  and  visiting  the  earth  gave 
life  to  Ask  and  Embla,  whence  sprung  the  human  race. 

So,  in  the  the  traditions  of  the  Malays,  the  man  Bhat 
springs  from  the  foam  vomited  forth  by  the  cow  of  the 
two  women  whom  the  three  divinely-born  princes  find  in 
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Pulembang.*  He  is  also  described  as  marrying  the  two 
women  to  two  of  the  supernatural  visitors,  whence  proceed 
all  the  Awang  and  Dara,^  i.e.  all  males  and  females. 

I do  not  venture  to  say  if  there  is  more  than  accidental 
resemblance  in  the  coincidence  here  pointed  out. 

The  general  result  of  the  authorities  which  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  foregoing  pages  seems  to  be  briefly 
this : — 

Malays  in  widely-separated  States  are  in  possession  of  a 
formula  in  a language  which  is  not  Malay,  and  which  seems 
to  be  Sanskrit,  though  so  corrupted  as  to  be  unintelligible. 

This  they  themselves  connect  with  certain  historical 
legends  which  are  evidently  of  Hindu  origin. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  time  or  manner  of  their 
acquisition,  but  they  must  have  been  carried  eastward  by  the 
agency  of  Hindus,  not  of  Mohamedans,  and  there  is  evidence 
to  connect  them  with  Gujarat. 

The  subject,  therefore,  has  indirectly  some  bearing  upon 
the  disputed  question  as  to  the  region  in  India  to  which 
some  of  the  Indo-Chinese  owe  their  Hindu  civilization. 

The  evidence  here  collected  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
Gujarat  (^larsden’s  contention),  and  against  the  Telugu 
theory  advocated  by  Crawfurd. 


> This  is  one  account.  Sometimes  the  white  hull  of  Sang  Purba  is  substituted 
for  the  cow  of  the  Palembang  women. 

* Awang  and  Bara  are  Kawi  words,  meaning  respectively  “man”  and 
“ woman.”  They  are  not  used  in  those  senses  by  the  modem  Malays,  but  Awang 
is  a common  proper  name  (masculine),  and  dara  preceded  by  the  word  anak 
signifies  in  Malay  “ a virgin.” 
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Art.  V. — The  Invention  of  the  Indian  Alphabet.  By  Johx 
Dowson,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.,  late  Professor  of  Sanskrit, 
etc.,  in  the  Staff'  College. 

The  origin  of  the  Indian  alphabet  is  a matter  of  very  con- 
siderable interest  and  importance.  "Was  the  art  of  writing 
introduced  from  foreign  lands,  or  was  it  an  indigenous  in- 
vention ; and  in  what  age  did  it  first  make  its  appearance  ? 
Opinions  differ  on  these  points,  for  there  is  no  certain  evi- 
dence ; and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  are  based  entirely  on 
inference  and  probability.  The  balance  of  opinion  has 
perhaps,  hitherto,  inclined  to  the  theory  of  a Semitic  origin, 
and  a late  writer  on  the  subject,  our  learned  colleague  Dr. 
Burnell,  has  given  a very  decided  opinion  on  that  side  of  the 
question. 1 To  his  judgment  I pay  due  deference,  but  the 

arguments  with  which  he  supports  it  seem  to  me  inconclusive 
and  unsatisfactory.  I propose,  therefore,  to  review  briefly  the 
whole  subject. 

The  most  definite  argument  known  to  me,  on  the  Semitic 
side  of  the  question,  is  that  of  Prof.  Weber,  in  vol.  x.  of 
the  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft.  I am  unable 
to  concur  in  the  derivations  and  conclusions  proposed  in  that 
essay,  but  I am  relieved  from  the  duty  of  examining  and 
criticising  them  by  the  fact,  that  so  earnest  a supporter  of 
this  Semitic  theory  as  Dr.  Burnell,  has  refrained  from  adopt- 
ing Professor  Weber’s  proposed  identifications.  He  considers 
that  the  true  Semitic  source  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  Semitic  races  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing 
at  a very  early  period.  Whether  the  original  idea  came  to 
them  from  Egypt,  or  not,  is  beside  the  present  inquiry. 
The  Cuneiform  inscriptions  show  the  transition  from  an  ideo- 
graphic to  an  alphabetic  form  of  writing,  and  the  frequent 
mention  of  writing  and  books  in  the  Old  Testament  proves 
that  the  art  was  commonly  known  among  the  Jews.  Chris- 
tian people  have  hence  looked  upon  the  Hebrews  as  the 

* South  Indian  Palaeography. 
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original  possessors  of  the  graphic  art,  and  there  has  been  a 
natural  disposition  to  refer  all  alphabets  to  a Semitic  source. 
There  is  proof  of  the  art  of  writing  having  been  known  to 
the  Hebrews  long  before  any  proof  can  be  found  of  its  use 
aiuoiiff  the  Greeks  or  Indians.  But  the  absence  of  the  evidence 
of  existence  is  no  proof  of  non-existence ; still  less  does  it 
justify  the  inference  that  the  later  alphabets  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  earlier. 

There  is  a repugnance  in  the  human  mind  to  admit- 
ting the  probability,  or  even  possibility,  of  two  independent 
inventions  of  the  same  thing.  This  instinct  is  sound  and 
useful,  and  perhaps  it  has  been  intensified  among  English- 
men by  Sheridan’s  satire  that  two  such  men  as  Shakspeare 
and  Puff  may  hit  on  the  same  thought.  But  this  feeling 
has  been  and  may  be  pressed  too  far,  as  the  double  inventions 
of  gunpowder  and  the  mariner’s  compass  prove.  The  Chinese 
system  of  writing  might  have  been  cited  a short  time  ago  as 
another  independent  invention,  but  reasons  have  lately 
been  advanced  for  connecting  it  with  the  Accadian  Cunei- 
form, and  if  this  theory  is  confirmed,  the  evidence  tells  the 
other  way. 

The  Hindus  possess,  as  we  know,  a very  old  and  extensive 
literature.  The  hymns  of  the  Big  Veda  are  more  than  a 
thousand  in  number,  and  form  a very  considerable  whole,  as 
tbe  printed  texts  abundantly  prove.  The  age  in  which  these 
hymns  were  composed  is  a matter  of  conjecture,  for  chronology 
seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  or  held  in  abhorrence 
by  the  Hindus.  Certainly,  the  b3"mns  carry  us  back  to  a 
remote  age ; some  of  them  having  possibly  an  antiquit}’’ 
of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  more  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  question  arises,  Could  these  numerous 
hymns  have  been  handed  down  through  century  after 
century  by  oral  tradition  ? Prof.  Max  Muller  has  discussed 
the  question  carefully  and  candidly,  and  the  conclusion  he 
has  arrived  at  is  that  they  were  so  transmitted,  and  that 
they  bear  strong  internal  evidence  of  such  a descent. 
There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  Homeric 
poems  were  similarly  preserved,  and  that  writing  w’as 
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unknown  to  the  Greeks  when  these  poems  were  composed 
and  sung.  But,  allowing  that  these  Vedic  h3"mns  were 
traditional,  can  the  Brahmanas,  written  in  terse  and  difficult 
prose,  have  also  been  transmitted  by  oral  teaching  through 
many  ages  ? This  is  more  difficult  to  believe,  but  still  there 
is  no  evidence  of  their  having  been  written — the  more  so, 
that  they,  like  the  hymns,  betray  signs  of  oral  transmission. 
The  art  of  memory  was,  and  is  still,  diligently  cultivated 
among  the  Hindus,  and  the  perfection  to  which  it  has  been 
carried  almost  exceeds  the  bounds  of  belief ; but  when 
it  is  known  that  the  grammar  of  Panini  and  other  similar 
works  were  composed  to  be  learnt  by  rote,  and  were 
actually  so  learnt,  any  other  great  effort  of  memory  fails  to 
surprise.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Brahmans  seldom 
studied  or  attempted  to  master  more  than  one  subject 
or  division  of  a subject : “ the  ambition  to  master  more  than 
one  subject,”  says  Max  Muller,  “ is  hardly  known  in  India.” 
There  is  nothing  therefore  entirely  incredible  in  the  state- 
ments that  both  the  Hymns  and  the  Brahmanas  were  trans- 
mitted for  centuries  by  tradition. 

One  argument  against  the  knowledge  of  writing  in  these 
early  times  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  books,  pens,  ink,  writing,  or  like  matters,  in  any  of  the 
Hymns  or  Brahmanas.  This  argument  has  some  weight, 
but  is  not  conclusive.  The  Hindus  had,  in  those  old  daj^s, 
a predilection  for  oral  Instruction,  and  this  predilection 
survives  among  their  descendants  ages  and  ages  after  the 
use  of  writing  has  become  universal.  There  is  still  a great 
prejudice  against  book  learning,  and  a Pandit  who  has 
srained  his  knowledge  from  the  oral  instruction  of  his 
Gamaliel  stands  higher  in  estimation  than  another  who  has 

o 

derived  his  learning  from  books.  Max  iliiller  has  pointed 
out  that  Kumiirila,'  an  autlior  of  about  the  eighth  century  a.d., 
who  composed  several  treatises  and  probably  wrote  them, 
“ when  he  speaks  of  the  material  evidence  of  the  Veda, 
can  onl}’’  conceive  of  it  as  existing  in  the  minds  of  men.” 


* Anc.  Saus.  Lit.  510. 
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This  author  does  mention  writing,  but  only  to  condemn  its 
use.  If  this  was  the  feeling  of  Kumiirila,  in  days  when 
writing  was  generally  known  and  practised,  the  same  feeling 
no  doubt  existed  in  greater  force  in  the  olden  days,  when 
oral  instruction  was  more  general,  and  when  writing,  if 
known  at  all,  was  less  common  and  was  the  object  of  greater 
repugnance  to  sacred  teachers.  The  absence  of  all  reference 
to  writing  in  the  old  Hindu  hymns  and  treatises  may  be 
attributed  to  ignorance,  but  it  may,  also,  have  arisen  from 
this  strong  repugnance  preventing  any  allusion  to  it  in 
the  sacred  w'ritings. 

At  the  close  of  the  Yedic  period  followed  that  of  the 
Sutra  literature.  This  period  is  again  an  uncertain  one, 
but  the  earliest  Siitra  works  come  immediately  after  the 
close  of  Yedic  times,  and  six  centuries  B.c.  has  been  named 
as  about  the  period  when  they  probably  appeared.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  Sutra  compositions  are  such  as  to  make 
their  production  and  transmission  almost  impossible  without 
the  use  of  letters.  Prof.  Max  Muller  has  expressed  a 
decided  conviction,  that  writing  was  employed  in  the  Sfitra 
period,  and  he  adds  that  the  word  patala,  which  is  used  as 
the  name  for  the  chapters  of  the  Sutras,  means  a covering  or 
binding,  and  is  strongly  suggestive  of  biblos  or  book.^ 

In  addition  to  the  teaching  of  the  Text,  the  great  Yedic 
masters  instructed  their  pupils  in  the  rules  of  Sandhi,  in  the 
euphonical  changes  rendered  necessary  by  the  contact  of 
incompatible  sounds.  This  teaching  could  hardly  have  been 
made  distinct  and  comprehensible  by  the  use  of  the  mere 
sounds ; names  seem  necessary  to  express  them  ; and  from 
the  mental  perception  of  names  designating  different  vocal 
sounds,  the  step  to  the  representation  of  those  names  by 
pictorial  signs  or  arbitrary  alphabetical  characters  is  but  a 
short  one,  and  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  step  should 
not  have  been  taken.  Much  may  be  conceded  to  teachers 
of  such  remarkable  tenacity  of  memory  and  powers  of 
expression  as  the  Yedic  sages;  the  possibility  of  their  having 


* Anc.  Sans.  Lit.  524. 
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done  without  alphabetical  names  or  letters  cannot  be  denied, 
but  there  is  a wide  interval  between  the  possible  and  the 
probable,  and  it  is  difficult,  nay  almost  impossible,  to  conceive 
that  this  branch  of  teaching  could  have  been  conducted 
without  names  for  the  vocal  sounds ; and  if  names,  then 
symbols  to  represent  them.  Such  is  the  fair  presumption  ; of 
actual  proof  it  must  be  allowed  there  is  none. 

Some  of  these  grammatical  ti’eatises  were  anterior  to 
Panini,  and  bring  us  to  the  work  of  that  celebrated  gram- 
marian. Unfortunately  his  era  is  not  certain.  According 
to  Goldstiicker,  Panini’s  age  may  be  six  centuries  B.c.  ; a 
more  moderate  computation  reduces  it  to  four,  and  Weber 
makes  it  even  later.  Let  us  take  the  mean  and  allow  four 
centuries.  Panini  makes  unmistakable  reference  to  writing, 
he  uses  the  word  lipikdra,  scribe,  and  refers  to  the  Yavandni 
lipi,  Greek  or  foreign  writing,  about  which  something  w'ill 
be  said  hereafter.  Max  Muller  maintains  that  there  is 
nothing  in  Panini  to  show  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
technical  names  for  letters ; but  Kat}’ayana,  who  came 
closely  after  him,  as  also  the  Priitisakliya  treatises,  certainly 
used  the  word  repha  as  the  name  of  the  letter  r,  and  it  is 
hard  to  suppose  that  r was  the  only  letter  that  had  a name. 
Goldstiicker  expresses  a very  decided  opinion  “ that  Panini’s 
grammar  could  not  even  have  been  composed  as  it  is  now 
without  the  application  to  it  of  written  letters  and  signs.”  ‘ 
I)i\  Burnell  strongly  supports  this  view,  and  says,  “ Panini’s 
sutras  show  that  writing  was  known  in  his  time,  and  many 
expressions  render  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  used 
writing  and  that  to  express  minute  details.”* 

The  old  lawgiver  Manu  uses  the  words  lipikdra,  scribe, 
and  lekhita,  caused  to  be  written  (viii.  1G8).  lie  further 
denounces  punishment  upon  the  forgers  of  grants  of  land 
(ix.  V.  232).  This  is  proof  positive  that  writing  was  not 
only  known,  but  had  been  employed  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  life,  for  some  considerable  time  before  the  pro- 
mulgation of  his  Institutes.  The  age  of  Manu  is  unknown, 

’ Miinava-kalpa-sutra,  Pref.  p.  17. 

* South  ludiau  Palioography,  p.  6. 
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but  the  preponderance  of  opinion  favours  500  years  b.c.  as 
the  time  when  the  laws  were  collected,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  them  existed  in  a scattered  state  long 
before.  Yajuawalkya  (ii.  240)  and  Vishnu  (iii.  81),  two 
great  writers  on  law  of  later  date,  have  similar  provisions, 
and  the  latter  mentions  that  title-deeds  were  written  on  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth  or  a copper  plate.  These  two  w'riters 
are  not  cited  as  of  themselves  authorities  on  the  antiquity  of 
writing,  but  as  affording  some  assurance  that  Manu’s  pro- 
vision for  the  punishment  of  forgers  is  not  an  interpolation  of 
modern  date. 

Writing  is  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  great  heroic  poem 
the  Maha-bhiirata,  which  denounces  hell  as  the  punishment 
of  those  who  write  the  Veda.^  Tliree  to  six  centuries  b.c. 
is  the  period  assigned  for  the  compilation  of  this  great  poem. 
Many  of  its  component  parts  existed  in  a scattered  state 
previously,  but  others  are  interpolations  of  a later  date. 
The  authenticity  of  any  particular  verse  cannot  therefore  be 
relied  on,  but  the  verse  cited  has  not  that  sectarian  character 
which  marks  the  modern  introductions. 

Again,  we  have  a full  description  of  writing  and  the 
alphabet  in  the  Buddhist  chronicle  called  Lalita-Vistara. 
The  date  of  this  work  is  unknown,  but  it  was  translated  into 
Chinese  in  the  year  76  a.d.,  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  those 
days  the  work  must  have  been  written  a very  considerable 
period  before  it  could  have  acquired  such  a celebrity  as 
would  lead  to  a translation.  This  work  describes  the  birth 
and  childhood  of  Buddha,  and  it  gives  the  alphabet  which 
he  learnt  to  write  at  school,  the  common  Sanskrit  alphabet 
as  we  now  have  it,  with  the  omission  of  the  vowels  ri  and  Iri, 
w'hich  were  unknown  in  the  Pali,  the  language  which 
Buddha  spoke.  It  is  curious  that  the  letter  I is  also  omitted 
from  this  alphabet,  though  it  was  in  common  use.  The  date 
of  the  death  of  Buddha  is  not  conclusively  fixed,  but  the  best 
opinions  vary  only  about  a century,  from  544  to  478  B.c. 
Buddha  then,  according  to  the  latest  of  these  dates,  must 

' “ Those  who  sell  the  Vedas,  and  even  those  that  write  them,  those  also  who 
defile  them,  they  shall  go  to  heU.” — Anc.  Sans.  Lit.  502. 
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have  been  born  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  b.c., 
and  if  the  authority  of  the  Lalita-Vistara  can  be  accepted,  the 
art  of  writing  was  then  well  known,  and  formed  part  of  a 
liberal  education. 

In  the  dramas  Sakuntala  and  Vikramorvasi,  writing,  and 
the  use  of  lotus  leaves  and  birch  bark  as  writing  materials, 
appear  among  the  incidents  of  the  action.  These  dramas  are 
of  early  date,  but  the  time  of  their  composition  is  so  vague 
and  uncertain,  that  their  evidence  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

Thus  there  are  a number  of  independent  pieces  of  evidence> 
all  pointing  to  a particular  age  in  which  the  art  of  writing 
must  have  been  known  to  the  Hindus.  These  are — 

The  Siitras  of  about  the  sixth  century  b.c. 

The  Pratisiikhyas,  Panini,  and  the  grammarians  of  the 
third  to  the  sixth  century  b.c. 

Manu  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  b.c. 

The  Maha-bharata  of  the  third  to  the  sixth  centur}’’  b.c. 

The  Lalita-Vistara,  which  describes  the  education  of 
Buddha,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  b.c. 

No  one  of  those  dates  is  certain,  and  the  aggregation  of 
a number  of  uncertain  dates,  however  concurrent,  cannot 
result  in  certainty.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
if  only  one  of  these  dates  can  be  substantiated,  the  proof  of 
the  existence  of  alphabetical  writing  is  complete.  Even  if 
this  proof  should  continue  wanting,  such  a concurrence  of 
testimony  as  here  shown  forms  a strong  chain  of  circum- 
stantial evidence,  fully  justifying  a belief,  and  leading  up 
to  an  overpowering  conviction,  that  the  art  of  wilting 
must  have  been  practised  among  the  Hindus  five  or  six 
centuries  b.c. 

There  remains  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  writers.  Near- 
chus  (b.c.  325)  states  that  the  Briihman  laws  were  not 
written,  which  is  quite  in  agreement  with  the  Hindu  practice 
of  preserving  their  knowledge  mentally.  But  Strabo  quotes 
his  statement  that  the  Hindus  wrote  letters  on  cotton  cloth, 
and  this  is  in  accord  with  the  statement  of  Vishnu,  that  title- 
deeds  were  written  on  cotton  fabric.  Megasthenes  says  that 
the  Hindus  did  not  “ know  letters  or  use  seals  ” ; he  also  says 
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that  they  erected  milestones  to  denote  distances  and  bye- 
roads.  This  is  somewhat  contradictory,  but  the  explanation 
is  probably  that  suggested  by  Max  Muller,  that  letters  were 
known  but  were  not  used  as  a vehicle  of  literature.^  At  any 
rate,  the  statement  of  Xearchus,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  shows 
that  the  art  of  writing  was  known  in  India  in  the  fourth 
century  b.c. 

M e pass  now  from  the  region  of  uncertainty  and  conjecture 
to  one  in  which  there  is  a clear,  definite  stand-point.  This  is 
found  in  the  Rock  Inscriptions  of  King  Piyadasi  or  Asoka, 
which  were  set  up  about  the  year  b.c.  250.®  From  within  a 
few  years  of  this  point  we  can  work  with  perfect  certainty. 
These  Inscriptions  show  that  two  alphabets  were  then  known: 
the  Arian-Pali  used  in  the  regions  about  the  Indus,  and  the 
Indian-Pali  from  the  Himalayas  to  Gujarat  on  the  west,  with 
Ganjam  on  the  east  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

Of  the  two  alphabets  used  b}'  Asoka,  the  Arlan-Pali  first 
claims  attention.  This  character  is  written  from  right  to  left, 
and,  in  its  general  appearance,  more  than  in  identity  of 
forms,  resembles  the  Phoenician.  There  can  be  little  hesita- 
tion in  assigning  this  to  a Phoenician  or  Aramaic  origin, 
although  it  has  developed  peculiarities  unknown  to  its  proto- 
type. It  is  rich  in  compound  consonants,  and  it  has  a very 
perfect  system  of  initial  and  adjoined  medial  vowels,  but  it  is 
deficient  in  making  no  distinction  between  long  and  short 
vowels.  This  development  of  the  alphabet  proves  that, 
although  the  idea  of  an  alphabet  and  the  shapes  of  some  of 
the  letters  were  derived  from  a foreign  source,  the  general 
idea  was  worked  out  in  a more  complete  manner  with  an 
intelligent  comprehension  of  the  requirements  of  the  lan- 
guage to  which  it  was  to  be  adapted.  Is  it  not  probable  that 
there  was  some  other  Hindu  alphabet  previously  in  use  to 
which  this  was  assimilated?  The  abundance  of  compound 

* Anc.  Sans.  Lit.  515. 

® Dr.  Burnell  notices  in  these  inscriptions  some  varieties  in  the  forms  of  words, 
and  also  some  irregularities,  which  he  deems  to  be  evidence  that  writing  was  a 
recent  practice.  It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  the  language  was  then  in  a 
transition  state,  and  that  dialectical  varieties  were  probably  numerous.  This 
would  account  for  occasional  diversities,  and  faults  of  orthography  are  surely  no 
proofs  of  the  new  invention  of  writing. 
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consonants  in  the  Arian-Piili  shows  that  it  must  have  been  used 
for  the  expression  of  the  Sanskrit  itself,  or  for  a descendant 
of  that  language  which  had  undergone  little  disintegration, 
and  was  not  ver}"^  far  removed  from  the  classic  tongue.  The 
inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  language  used  in  the  lands 
about  the  Indus  where  this  character  was  employed  had 
suffered  comparatively  little  change  from  the  Sanskrit. 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  the  Arian-Piili 
alphabet  came  into  India  from  the  west.  It  was  used  on  the 
bilingual  coins  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria,  and  never 
spread  far  to  the  east.  Many  Bactrian  coins  bear  a Greek 
superscription  on  one  side,  and  a Piili  translation  thereof  on 
the  other.  Coins  of  two  kings  have  been  found  on  which  the 
Piili  legend  is  in  the  Indian-Piili  characters,  but  the  great 
majority  have  their  legends  in  Arian-Piili.  This  seems  to  show 
that  both  varieties  of  Pali  writing  were  known  in  Bactria  in 
the  third  and  second  centuries  b.c.,  hut  that  the  Arian  was  the 
more  common  and  prevailed.  Certain  it  is  that  this  character 
was  so  well  known  and  firmly  established,  that  the  Greek  kings 
commonly  used  it  on  their  coins.  This  character  does  not  seem 
to  have  spread  far  in  India.  Inscriptions  prove  that  it  was 
used  in  the  Panjab  and  in  Bliiiwalpur,  and  the  coins  of  some 
of  the  early  Sah  kings  of  Gujarat,  just  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  show  that  it  obtained  a limited  use 
under  those  rulers.  Their  names  and  titles  are  expressed  in 
Indian-Piili,  their  names  only  are  repeated  in  Arian.  The 
most  westerly  point  at  which  the  character  has  been  found  is 
the  Kiingra  hills.  Sir  E.  C.  Baj  ley  discovered  there  a stone 
bearing  a bi-literal  inscription  of  two  or  three  words  in  both 
the  Arian-  and  Indian-Piili.  The  result  appears  to  be  that 
the  Arian-Piili  was  confined  to  the  north-west  of  India;* 
that  it  there  had  to  struggle  with  the  Indian-Piili,  which  was 
known  even  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus,  and  that  the 
latter  eventually  supplanted  it.  Various  interpretations  have 
been  given  to  the  words  Yavamini  lipi,  used  by  Piinini. 

* Five  of  the  Arian-PSli  letters  have  been  found  separately  on  sculptures  at 
Bharhut,  120  miles  south  of  Allahiihad  ; hut  these  are  mere  mason’s  marks,  and 
Gen.  Cunningham  is  no  doubt  right  in  taking  them  to  be  proofs  that  the  masons 
came  from  the  north-west. — iSthiipa  of  Bharhut. 
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Yavana  in  its  primary  sense  means  ‘ Greek,’  but  the  term 
was  commonly  used  to  denote  anything  foreign.  Pauini’s 
words  seem  to  be  used  for  some  specific  kind  of  writing,  and 
would  appropriately  designate  the  Arian-Piili,  to  which 
character  we  may  believe  he  applied  them. 

The  Indian-Pali  is  in  every  way  the  more  important 
character.  It  spread  over  a much  larger  expanse  of  territory, 
and  from  it  all  the  subsequent  forms  of  Piili  and  Niigari 
have  descended.  The  inscriptions  of  Asoka  show  that  the 
character  was  used  at  Khiilsi  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
Jamna,  at  Girnar  in  Gujarat  on  the  extreme  west  of  the 
peninsula,  and  at  Dhauli  and  Ganjam  on  the  extreme  east. 
A fragment  of  an  inscription  brought  from  ^lehentele  in 
Cevlon  (J.R.A.S.  Vol.  XIII.  p.  17b),  which  seems  to  have 
been  strangely  overlooked  by  writers  on  this  subject,  proves 
it  to  have  been  used  by  Piyadasi  or  Asoka  in  that  island.  It 
may  be  objected  that  there  is  no  proof  that  this  character 
was  known  and  understood  over  this  vast  extent  of  country, 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  is  no  complete  proof.  There 
remains  the  fact  that  these  important  edicts  were  set  up  and 
published  by  a great  and  wise  king  for  the  edification  and 
instruction  of  his  subjects : can  it  be  supposed  that  all  this 
trouble  was  taken  if  they  were  in  general  illegible  and  not 
understanded  by  the  people  ? 

The  origin  of  this  Indian-Piili  alphabet  is  the  great  point 
of  interest.  It  may  be  admitted,  at  once,  that  there  was  no 
obstacle  to  its  importation.  The  knowledge  of  it  may  have 
come  in  across  the  Indus,  or  it  may  have  found  an  entrance 
through  the  ports  of  the  peninsula,  between  which  and  the 
western  world  commerce  was  carried  on  from  very  early 
times.  But  the  supposition  of  its  having  come  in  across  the 
Indus  may  be  dismissed.  The  Arian-Pali  imported  by  that 
road  maintained  its  standing  for  some  centuries,  but  even- 
tually fell  into  disfavour,  and  disappeared  before  its  rival. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  both  came  from  the  same 
source,  and  that  one  passed  over  the  other.  The  western 
ports  remain,  and  the  character  may  have  come  in  through 
them,  or  the  talk  of  the  mariners  and  traders  may  have  given 
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the  Indians  an  idea  of  a written  character,  and  have  set 
them  at  work  to  invent  one.  The  Indian-Pali  probably  had 
its  origin  near  the  central  course  of  the  Ganges,  from  whence 
it  worked  upwards  and  overwhelmed  its  rival. 

The  first  duty  of  those  who  attribute  a foreign  origin  to 
the  Indian  alphabet  is  to  show  whence  it  came,  and  to  prove 
its  relationship,  either  by  the  near  resemblance  of  particular 
letters,  or  by  the  general  style  and  peculiarities  of  the  whole. 
Dr.  Burnell  ofiers  no  such  proofs,  but  he  gives  what  he  calls 
“ numerous  indications  pointing  to  a Semitic  original.”  Let 
us  examine  these  indications.  The  first  is,  that  “ a number 
of  letters  point  to  an  Aramaic  source,”  but  no  attempt  is 
made  to  show  the  similarities,  and  it  is  left  a mere  expression 
of  opinion.  The  next  is,  “ that  the  most  important  proof  of 
the  Semitic  origin  is  the  imperfect  system  of  marking  the 
vowels.  They  have,  like  the  Semitic  alphabets,  initial 
characters  for  them,  but,  in  the  middle  of  words,  these  letters 
are  marked  by  mere  additions  to  the  preceding  consonants.” 
Difierent  minds  take  difi'erent  views.  To  my  mind,  no  two 
things  of  a similar  nature  can  well  be  more  distinct  than  the 

o 

Semitic  and  the  Indian  vowel  systems  ; on  a comparison  of  the 
two,  the  latter  seems  perfection  itself.  The  «/;/and  the  ain  of 
the  Semitic  tongues,  which  are  used  when  words  begin  with 
vowels,  are  no  vowels  at  all,  they  are  mere  signs  of  breathings 
to  which  tone  is  given  by  the  accompanying  vowel-points, 
so  that  they  carry,  in  turn,  the  sound  of  every  vowel  in  the 
alphabet.  The  Indian  initial  vowels  are,  on  the  contrary, 
clear,  distinct  letters,  with,  invariably,  the  same  sounds. 
The  Semitic  vowel-points  are  detached,  and  are  frequently 
omitted  altogether ; the  Indian  medial  vowels  are  attaclied  to 
their  consonants  upon  a systematic  principle,  and  are  in- 
variably expressed  when  required.  So  much  for  the  supposed 
similarities  of  the  Semitic  and  Indian  vowel  systems.  Dr. 
Burnell  considers  that  “a  cursory  inspection  of  the  alphabet 
used  in  the  Asoka  inscriptions  will  satisfy  any  one  accustomed 
to  such  inquiries  that  the  character  from  which  it  is  derived 
did  not  comprise  a sufficient  number  of  letters,  and  that  new 
signs  were  made  by  altering  some  of  the  old  ones.  This  is  in 
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itself  a sufficient  proof  that  the  Indian  alphabet  was  an 
adapted,  and  not  an  indigenous  invention.”  This  proof  is 
not  obvious ; and,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  a more  natural 
and  simple  explanation  can  be  found.  These  are  all  ” the 
numerous  indications  that  ” (according  to  Dr.  Burnell) 
“ point  to  a Semitic  source  of  the  Indian  alphabets,  and 
which  are  generally  received  as  sufficient.”  But  continues 
Dr.  Burnell,  “The  immediate  original  is  as  yet  uncertain. 
Three  probable  sources  may  be  suggested.  The  first  is,  that 
the  original  alphabet  came  from  Phoenicia,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  the  early  Phoenician  traders.  The  second  is,  that 
the  original  of  these  alphabets  is  to  be  sought  in  the  modified 
Phoenician  alphabet  used  by  the  early  Himyarites  of  Arabia, 
and  this  has  been  lately  put  forward  as  an  ascertained  and 
certain  fact.  As  a third  possibility,  I would  suggest  that 
the  Indian  alphabets  may  be  derived  from’  an  Aramaic 
character  used  in  Persia,  or  rather  in  Babylonia:  ” but  no  such 
alphabet  has,  at  present,  been  discovered.^ 

Now  what  do  these  suggestions  amount  to  but  a begging 
of  the  main  point  of  contention  ? Without  anything  to  be 
called  evidence,  but  upon  the  strength  of  two  or  three  “ indi- 
cations ” of  the  most  inconclusive  nature,  the  Semitic  origin  of 
the  alphabet  is  assumed,  and  the  anxious  inquirer  is  referred, 
not  to  the  alphabet  which  it  resembles  or  from  which  it  was 
evidently  borrowed,  but  to  “ three  probable  sources,”  which, 
if  diligently  searched,  may  possibly  afford  that  evidence  which 
ought  to  have  been  discovered  and  displayed  before  any 
judgment  was  expressed.  There  is  then  an  absence,  not 
only  of  proof  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Indian  alphabet, 
but  also  of  all  such  evidence  as  would  justify  a strong  pre- 
sumption in  its  favour,  save  only  the  saying,  “Post  hoc 
propter  hoc.” 

If,  then,  the  attempt  to  trace  the  Indian  alphabet  to  a 
Semitic  source  has  failed,  whence  did  the  character  arise,  and 
how  was  it  formed  ? This  is  a question  difficult  to  answer  ; 

’ Note  by  Dr.  B. : — “ By  F.  Lenonnant  (Essai  sur  la  propagation  de  I’alphabet 
Ph^nicien,  toI.  i.  pt.  1,  table  6).  The  author  makes  the  ‘alphabet  primitif  du 
Yemen  ’ the  source  of  both  the  Himyaritic  and  Magadhi  (! !)  alphabets.”  Dr.  B. 
does  not  seem  to  place  much  faith  on  this  work. 

VOI..  XIII. — [XF.W  SERIES.] 
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the  discovery  of  a sound  theory  is  always  more  difficult  than 
the  refutation  of  a faulty  one.  I believe  the  Indian  alphabet 
was  a Hindu  invention,  and  now  proceed  to  offer  reasons  for 
this  opinion. 

Why  should  it  be  thought  a thing  incredible  that  the 
Hindus  should  have  invented  for  themselves  an  alphabet  ? 
They  were  the  greatest  masters  of  the  details  of  language 
that  the  world  has  ever  known,  and,  as  before  urged,  the 
perfection  to  which  they  carried  their  niceties  of  grammar 
and  distinctions  of  vocal  sounds  made  an  alphabet  a necessity 
to  them.  Further,  they  showed  their  powers  in  the  invention 
of  characters,  by  the  formation  of  a system  of  numerical  nota- 
tion which,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  no  parallel. 

There  is  no  certaint}'-  that  we  possess  the  original  Indian 
alphabet ; rather,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  the  contrary. 
The  Arian-Pali  alphabet  may  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
expression  of  the  Sanskrit  consonants,  but  as  it  apparently 
made  no  distinction  between  long  and  short  vowels,  and  as  it 
had  no  signs  for  the  vowels  ri  and  Iri,  it  was  clearly  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  Sanskrit  grammarians.  As  before 
observed,  it  seems  to  he  an  alphabet  appropriate  to  a lan- 
guage slightly  removed  from  the  Sanskrit.  The  Indian-Pali 
is  one  suited  to  a language  farther  advanced  in  the  process  of 
disintegration.  Its  vowels  are  more  perfect  than  those  of 
the  Arian-Pali,  but  it  also  is  deficient  in  the  vowels  ri  and  Iri. 
The  edicts  of  Girnar,  Dhauli,  and  Ganjam,  have  only  one  of 
the  three  sibilants,  the  dental  s ; hut  the  Khiilsi  version  has 
one  other.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  peculiarity  is 
not  obvious.  Thus  it  seems  clear  that  neither  of  these  alpha- 
bets was  sufficient  for  the  old  Sanskrit  grammarians,  and 
that  if  they  used  a written  character  at  all,  it  must  have  beeii 
one  fuller  and  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  niceties  of 
Sanskrit  grammar.  A seal  of  black  stone  found  by  Major 
Clark  at  Harapa,  in  the  Panjiib,  bears  a legend  of  six 
unknown  letters,  which  may  possibly  belong  to  an  older 
form  of  the  Indian  alphabet. ‘ The  letters  are  not  very 
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sun-festive  of  such  an  orifin ; one  of  them  resembles  the  I of 
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the  Indian-Piili,  the  others  present  no  distinct  points  of 
similarity. 

Two  writers  of  authority,  Gen.  Cunningham  and  Mr. 
Thomas,  have  expressed  decided  opinions  as  to  the  inde- 
pendent invention  of  alphabetical  writing  in  India.  Agreeing 
in  their  conclusions,  I am  unable  to  accept  the  arguments  by 
which  they  arrive  at  them.  Gen.  Cunningham  maintains 
that  the  original  letters  were  simply  pictorial  representations 
of  different  members  of  the  human  body,  and  that  the  shape 
of  each  member  was  adopted  for  the  literal  representation  of 
the  sound  with  which  its  name  began.  He  shows  great 
ingenuity  in  working  out  this  theory,  and  at  least  makes  it 
plausible,  but  my  imagination  is  not  sufficiently  lively  to 
follow  him  and  accept  his  conclusions  as  demonstrations  and 
matters  of  fact. 

The  basis  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  theory  is  the  presence  of  the 
so-called  cerebral  letters  in  the  Indian  alphabets.  These 
peculiar  letters  will  presently  be  brought  under  notice.  On 
the  strength  of  these  letters  Mr.  Thomas  assumes  a Dravidian 
origin  for  the  Indian-Pali  alphabet,  and  proceeds  to  support 
the  theory  by  “an  avowedly  speculative  suggestion.”^  He 
invents  a “ J^ormal  Dravidian  Alphabet,”  “ not  from  any 
given  Tamil  alphabet,”^  but  upon  mere  theory,  and  supplies 
this  Normal  alphabet  with  the  sonant  letters  cl,  b,  which 
do  not  exist  in  any  known  Dravidian  alphabet.  The  Dra- 
vidians,  no  doubt,  had  the  sounds  of  these  letters,  but  the}"  have 
represented  them  by  the  clumsy  contrivance  of  doubling  the 
surd  letter,  thus,  double  k is  g,  and  double  p is  b.  This  looks 
very  like  an  afterthought,  but  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
tlie  general  character  of  the  Dravidian  alphabet,  which  is 
miserably  defective.  The  earliest  known  Dravidian  alphabet 
is  not  anterior  to  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  and,  according  to  the 
high  authority  of  Bp.  Caldwell  and  Dr.  Burnell,*  there  is  no 
Dravidian  literature  of  an  earlier  date.  There  is  no  evidence 

' J.R.A.S.  Vol.  V.  p.  422. 

* The  Gupta  Dynasty,  p.  31. 

’ Dravidian  Com.  Gram,  (first  ed.),  p.  83  ; South  Indian  Palfeog.  p.  47. 
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whatever  to  show  that  the  Dravidians  understood  the  art  of 
writing  more  than  three  centuries  B.c.,  nor  can  it  be  supposed 
that  they  were  then  masters  of  an  alphabet  more  perfect  than 
their  descendants  have  ever  known.  This  “ speculative 
suggestion”  supplies  excellent  material  for  theorizing,  but 
it  cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence,  or  even  as  suggestive  of 
probability.  The  Dravidian  theory  involves  the  assumption 
that  the  Dravidian  civilization  preceded  the  Aryan,  and  that 
the  Aryans  had  no  written  character  until  they  copied  that 
of  the  Dravidians.  We  have  seen  at  what  an  early  period 
the  old  Sanskrit  grammarians  must  have  used  an  alphabet, 
and  it  is  quite  incredible  that  they  should  have  been  so  far 
brought  under  and  dominated  by  Dravidian  influences  as  to 
have  borrowed  their  written  characters  from  that  source. 
Such  a derivation  would  be  a complete  reversal  of  the  natural 
order  of  things,  and  would  make  the  more  highly  gifted  and 
cultivated  race  the  debtors  of  one  far  behind  them. 

Though  the  invention  of  the  Indian  alphabet  is  not  ascrlb- 
able  to  the  Hindi  or  Dravidian  people,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
cerebral  letters  are  the  special  iDroduction  of  India.  Burnouf, 
Norris,  Caldwell,  and  others,  long  ago  expressed  decided 
opinions  that  the  Sanskrit  owes  its  cerebral  letters  to  the 
influence  of  the  races  which  occupied  India  before  the  ingress 
of  the  Aryan  immigrants.  No  other  Aryan  alphabet  pos- 
sesses the  two  classes  of  ^s  and  ds,  but  they  are  common  to  all 
the  lang'uag'es  of  India.  That  the  cerebrals  and  not  the 
dentals  are  the  peculiar  letters  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
ts  and  ds  of  words  which  are  identical  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend 
are  represented  by  the  dental  letters  in  the  former.  But 
though  the  cerebral  letters  are  unknown  in  other  Ar}’an 
languages,  the  sounds  are  certainly  present  in  some  of  them. 
Natives  of  India,  when  they  transcribe  English  words  and 
names  containing  the  letters  t or  r/,  invariably  represent  these 
letters  by  their  own  cerebrals.^  The  Aiyans  must  have 
brought  with  them  the  rudiments  of  the  cerebral  sounds  in 
some  of  the  combinations  of  the  letters  t and  d with  the 

• I have  seen  it  statf'd  that  in  tlie  opinion  of  natives  of  India  the  dent.al  letters 
me  the  shibboleths  of  Englishmen,  the  cerebrals  of  I’ersiaus. 
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letter  r,  and  after  their  arrival  in  India  these  sounds  became 
more  distinct,  partly  perhaps  through  the  influence  of  climate, 
but  more  no  doubt  through  association  with  a people  of 
harsher  speech  than  their  own.  Their  speech  and  pronun- 
ciation were  modified  by  time  and  surrounding  associations, 
like  as  in  the  course  of  three  centuries  the  Norman-French 
in  England  fell  to  the  condition  of  the  French  of  Stratford- 
atte-Bowe. 

The  art  of  representing  thought  by  lineal  signs  can  be 
traced  from  the  hieroglyphics  through  the  partly  ideographic 
partly  syllabic  cuneiform  to  the  alphabetical.  {Strictly 
speaking  there  are  no  “ideographs”  in  Cuneiform.  Every 
character  has  a phonetic  value,  which  value  is  however  in 
most  cases  the  name  of  the  object,  represented  by  the 
orisinal  si"n.  There  are  also  a few  determinatives  and 
perhaps  non-phonetic  adjuncts,  but  these  can  hardly  be 
called  ideographs.  The  process  was  slow  and  laborious, 
from  exuberance  to  simplicity.  Of  the  actual  invention  of 
letters  we  know  little  or  nothing ; and,  if  we  could 
penetrate  the  mystery  of  their  development,  we  should 
probably  find  something  very  difierent  from  what  on 
prima  facie  considerations  we  might  deem  likely.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  natural  course  for  the 
inventor  of  an  alphabet  would  seem  to  be,  first  to  settle  the 
forms  of  the  primitive  letters,  and  then  to  slightl}^  modif}^  those 
forms  for  the  representation  of  kindred  sounds,  such  as  aspirates, 
— having  settled  the  form  of  k,  to  make  some  little  change  in 
that  letter  to  represent  kh.  The  resemblance  of  the  letters  b,  p, 
d,  m and  n,  u,  v,  and  w,  in  the  European  alphabets,  afibrds  strong 
evidence  of  this  mode  of  formation.  So  thought  Prinsep ; 
but  Thomas  and  Burnell  are  of  opinion  that  the  development 
of  an  aspirated  letter  from  the  unaspirated  marks  a later 
introduction,  and  the  latter  goes  so  far  as  to  hold  it  a sign  of 
foreign  origin.  From  this  opinion  I entirely  dissent;  but 
while  inclining  to  Prinsep’s  view,  I place  no  reliance  upon  it, 
and  believe  that  no  valid  argument  can  be  founded  on  these 
speculations.  Philology  has  shown  that  the  course  of  lan- 
guage has  been  from  the  complex  to  the  simple.  The  earlier 
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forms  of  languages  were  encumbered  with  au  apparatus  of 
grammatical  inflexions  which  were  thrown  ofi*  in  progress  of 
time ; such  also  was  probably  the  course  of  alphabetical 
writing, — a superfluity  of  signs  to  begin  with,  but  reduced 
and  simplified  by  actual  use. 

The  art  of  writing  was  known  long  before  there  is  any 
sign  of  an  alphabet  in  India,  but  the  fame  thereof  must  have 
spread  abroad  wherever  traders  and  travellers  penetrated, 
and  India  could  hardly  have  remained  long  in  total  igno- 
rance of  so  useful  an  art.  The  idea  probably  reached  her 
from  without ; the  practical  application  of  the  idea  was  her 
own.  The  alphabet  cannot  have  been  invented  before  the 
Aryans  had  dwelt  for  some  considerable  period  in  the  land 
of  their  adoption,  and  had  been  influenced  by  the  language 
of  the  people  whom  they  subjugated.  Then  the  Aryan,  with 
his  acute  ear  for  minute  varieties  and  changes  of  vocal 
sounds,  realized  the  distinction  between  the  cerebral  and 
dental  sounds,  and  represented  them  by  distinct  letters.  The 
cerebral  letters  are  peculiar  to  India,  therefore  they  must  be 
an  Indian  production ; and  if  an  Indian  production,  then 
their  origin  is  attributable  to  the  enlightened  Ar^'ans,  not 
to  the  Dravidian  or  Hindi  races,  who  have  nothing  to  show 
of  letters  or  literature  till  long  after  the  era  of  Asoka’s 
edicts. 

The  next  particular  in  which  the  Indian  alphabet  shows 
itself  distinct  from  foreign  alphabets  is  in  its  perfect  series  of 
aspirate  consonants.  Greek  had  its  thela,  lx  hi,  and  phi,  we 
have  our  th,  and  other  aljfliabets  have  sounds  which  are 
represented  by  the  combination  of  consonants  and  the  letter 
h,  but  these  are  not  aspirated  consonants,  they  are  modified 
sounds. 

No  other  people  have  observed  and  noted  the  modulations 
which  the  nasals  undergo  when  connected  with  the  various 
consonants.  The  Indian  has  invented  a special  nasal  .for 
each  class  of  consonants,  and  besides  these,  the  anuswdra  and 
anundsilca  for  use  with  vowels  and  semivowels. 

The  Indian  alphabet  has  its  three  sibilants,  the  third  s 
representing  a sound  intermediate  between  our  s and  sh. 
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Besides  these,  there  is  the  lingual  sibilant  called  Jlhvarauliya. 
Other  languages,  as  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  have  their  two 
sibilants,  but  the  difference  is  not  the  same.  But  no  great 
stress  need  be  laid  on  this  distinction. 

The  Arj'an  alphabet  has  its  peculiar  vowels,  ri  and  Iri, 
vowels  which  are  so  distinct  from  every  other  series  of  vowels, 
that  with  all  the  explanations  afforded  by  the  grammars,  they 
are  difficult  to  thoi’oughlj’'  understand  and  appreciate. 

Lastly,  the  Indian  alphabets  are  written  from  left  to  right, 
not  from  right  to  left.‘  The  Arian-Piili,  which  ran  from 
right  to  left,  fell  into  total  disuse.  No  great  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  direction  of  the  writing.  The  old  Greek  was 
written  both  ways,  and  scribes  occasionally  followed  the 
Boustrophedon  fashion,  and,  having  completed  a line  from 
left  to  right,  turned  back  plough-wise,  and  wrote  the  next 
from  right  to  left.  But  for  all  this,  there  remains  the  re- 
markable fact,  that,  while  the  Semitic  peoples  have  kept  on 
writing  from  right  to  left,  the  Aryan  nations  pursue  the 
opposite  course.  Of  Semitic  writing,  the  Himyaritic  has 
shown  similar  vagaries  to  the  Greek ; and  Modern  Persian 
and  Urdu  are  exceptions  on  the  Aryan  side,  but  for  the 
peculiarities  of  these  latter  there  are  obvious  and  sufficient 
reasons. 

Such  are  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  Indian  alphabet 
which  demonstrate  its  independence  of  all  foreign  origin. 
If  it  is  still  objected,  as  it  may  be,  that  these  peculiarities 
have  been  engrafted  on  a foreign  stock,  there  is  no  possibility 
of  proving  the  negative ; but,  it  may  be  confidently  urged, 
that  all  probabilities  and  inferences  are  in  favour  of  an  inde- 
pendent invention.  Moreover,  if  the  Hindus  had  borrowed  a 

’ Dr.  Burnell,  remarking  that  the  compound  vy  of  the  Asoka  alphabet  is 
written  yv,  considers  this  to  be  a remnant  of  the  Semitic  fashion,  and  an  indica- 
tion that  the  writing  formerly  ran  the  other  way.  But  this  is  a mere  fashion  of 
writing  which  the  fonn  of  the  letter  y rendered  convenient.  No  ambiguity  is 
possible,  because  yv  is  an  impossible  combination.  He  says  further:  “Again,  the 
vowel  e precedes  the  consonant,  which  in  reading  it  must  follow.”  This  is  hardly 
a precise  statement,  for  the  vowel  e is  simply  projected  from  the  left  side  of  the 
top  of  the  consonant  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vowel  5 projects  from  the  right 
side.  But  if  there  is  any  force  in  this  criticism,  what  inference  must  be  drawn 
about  the  modern  Devanagari  and  the  Bengali,  in  which  the  short  vowel  i is 
written  separately  before  its  consonant  ? 
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ready-tnade  alphabet,  they  might  have  been  cramped,  as  we 
Englishmen  have  been  cramped,  by  one  insufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  language;  and  the  Indian  alphabet,  the 
most  perfect  system  of  alphabetical  notation  in  existence, 
might  never  have  been  matured. 


N’ote. 

Since  this  paper  was  read  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society, 
on  December  20,  Mr.  Thomas  has  put  himself  into  communication  with 
Professor  Dowson,  with  reference  to  certain  misapprehensions  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  as  to  the  primary  aim  and  arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  Thomas 
in  his  original  theory  of  the  derivation  of  Indian  Alphabets. 

Mr.  Dowson,  who  is  very  unwell,  is  unable  either  to  reply  to  Mr.  Thomas’s 
objections,  at  the  present  moment,  or  to  follow  the  course  the  general  inves- 
tigation has  taken,  since  first  broached  before  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  on 
February  6,  1867,  when  Mr.  Thomas’s  letter,  on  this  subject,  was  read. — [Ed. 
JouRN.  Eoy.  Asiat.  Soc.] 
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Art.  VI. — The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  V. — 
The  Khitai  or  Khitans.  Py  II.  II.  Howorth,  F.S.A. 

The  Khitai  fill  a notable  place  in  Asiatic  history,  and  the 
investigation  of  their  ethnology  and  early  history  is  full  of 
interest  and  value.  It  is  also  surrounded  by  considerable 
difficulties.  The  Khitai,  or  Khitans  as  they  are  otherwise 
known,  conquered  Northern  China,  and  it  was  from  them 
that  mediaeval  geographers  and  travellers  derived  the  famous 
name  of  Cathay,  which  has  much  romance  about  it.  The 
Russians  to  this  day  call  the  Chinese  Kitai.  The  name 
was  perhaps  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabs,  whose 
adventurous  merchants  began  to  frequent  the  ports  of 
China  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Khitai ; or  it  may 
have  travelled  westward  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Turkish  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  who  called  the  Khitai 
Khatai.  They  never  conquered  Southern  China,  nor  did 
their  dominion  there  extend  apparently  beyond  its  six 
northern  provinces ; but  they  made  up  for  this  by  domi- 
nating over  the  various  nomade  tribes  who  occupied  the 
country  from  the  river  Hurka  to  Turkestan,  and  from  the 
Chinese  wall  to  the  country  of  the  Tunguses.  The  Mongols 
and  the  tribes  of  Manchuria  were  either  immediately  subject 
to  them,  or  tributaries ; and,  in  fact,  the  history  of  Eastern 
Asia  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  to  that  of  the  twelfth 
century  was  focussed  about  the  Khitai.  When  their  dominion 
in  the  further  East  was  broken,  as  I described  in  a previous 
paper,  by  the  Kin  or  Golden  Tartars,  a branch  of  their 
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royal  house  founded  an  empire  further  west,  known  as  Kara 
Khitai,  which  has  already  occupied  our  attention.  The 
Khitans  sprang  from  the  country  which  separates  Manchuria 
from  the  desert  of  Gobi,  and  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Mongol  tribes  Barin  of  Khorchin,  Khorlos,  Durbet,  and  Jelaid 
(Borgs  Hyacinthe,  282,  Timkofski,  vol.  ii.  p.  243).  The  moun- 
tain Bardan,  within  the  Barin  territory,  was  where  Pu  tu, 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Khitan  Imperial  house,  was  born, 
and  we  are  told  he  is  buried  in  these  parts  (Timkofski, 
vol.  ii.  p.  245).  The  ancient  city  of  Ling  huan  ching  or 
Shang  king,  also  called  Sileou,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Emperors  of  the  dynasty  of  Liau  {i.e.  of  the  Khitans),  was 
probably  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chono  ussu,  opposite  the 
little  town  of  Boro  Khoto,  now  in  ruins,  id.  246.  Mr.  Boss 
in  one  place  says  it  was  south  of  the  Sira  muran,  in  another 
that  it  was  in  the  land  of  the  ancient  An  ping  of  Han 
(Hist,  of  Corea,  pp.  218  and  224).  “The  dynasty  of  Liau 
{i.e.  of  the  Khitans)  originated  there  about  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century.  The  capital  and  a magnificent  palace 
were  built  at  the  same  time.  Twenty-five  cities,  of  which 
even  tlie  ruins  are  not  now  to  be  seen,  were  dependent 
on  the  capital.  Tsu  Chau  was  to  the  north  of  the  banner 
{i.e.  north  of  the  Barin  terrltor}’).  The  first  Emperor  of  the 
house  of  Liau  {i.e.  A pao  ki,  of  whom  we  have  much  to  sa\" 
further  on)  was  born  here,  and  often  took  the  diversion  of 
the  chace  in  the  autumn,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  of  Tsu  chau,  a name  wliich  signifies  ‘ City  of 
the  Ancestors.’  The  sepulchre  of  Tai  tsung  {i.e.  the  second 
Kliitan  emperor),  hewn  in  an  enormous  rock,  was  at  the 
distance  of  five  H from  the  city.  Near  it  a stone  was  erected, 
with  an  inscription  alluding  to  his  hunting  excursions. 
Twenty  ii  to  the  west  was  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Shing 
tsu,  of  the  dynasty  of  Liau”  (Timkofski,  p.  246).  The  moun- 
tain Mu  ye,  which  was  looked  upon  by  the  Khitans  as  their 
Olympus,  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Lolian  and 
Sira  muran  rivers  (Brctschneider,  Notices  of  Med.  Geog. 
etc.).  The  name  means  ‘ Hill  of  Graves  ’ ; it  was  300  ii  from 
Shangking.  “The  splendid  Yieoulu  mountains  of  Kwang 
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ning  in  Liau  si,  just  bordering  the  country  of  the  Mongols, 
were  the  burial-place  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Liau 
Imperial  house,  and  tlie  Liau-tung  history  says  that  when 
sacrificing  to  their  founder  the  Emperors  always  looked 
towards  Kwang  ning,  south-east  of  Shang  king”  (Ross, 
op.  cit.  p.  220,  221). 

We  thus  get  a fair  idea  of  the  old  country  of  the  Khitans. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Manchuria,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  when  the  Khitans  first 
began  to  extend  their  borders,  was  subject  to  the  Pohai 
Tartars,  and  which  then  comprised  both  Liau  tung,  and  Man- 
churia west  of  the  river  Ilurka.  On  the  south  it  was  conter- 
minous with  the  Chinese  frontier,  on  the  west  with  the 
Khinggan  mountains  and  the  Gobi  desert,  and  on  the  north 
was  also  bounded  by  the  Pohai  Tartars. 

The  affinities  of  the  Khitans  have  been  much  discussed, 
some  holding  them  to  have  been  Tunguses,  and  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Kin  Tartars  and  the  Manchus  {vide  Abel 
Remusat,  Recherches  sur  les  Langues  Tartares,  pp.  21,  81  ; 
Klaproth,  Asia  Polyglotta,  291).  Others  again  treat  them 
as  a mixed  race  of  Mongols  and  Tungus,  the  latter  element 
predominating  very  considerably.  A third  view — held,  I 
believe,  by  in}'  venerable  and  very  learned  friend  Dr.  Schott, 
of  Berlin,  and  to  which  I have  long  adhered — is  that  the 
Khitans  were  fundamentally  a Tungusic  race,  but  ruled  by 
a caste  of  Mongol  origin.  The  evidence  is  not  very  great. 
Such  as  it  is,  it  consists  of  two  elements,  namely,  the  remains 
of  the  Khitan  language,  and  the  facts  we  know  about  their 
administration  and  customs.  First,  in  regard  to  the  lan- 
guage. The  few  words  of  it  which  are  preserved  are  con- 
tained chiefly  in  an  appendix  to  the  Liau  Shi,  or  history  of 
the  Liau  dynasty.  My  friend  Mr.  Wylie  has  sent  me  a list 
of  these  words,  which  I transcribe,  with  notes  on  those  whose 
affinities  I have  traced.  I have  compared  them  with  Castren’s 
Tungusic  and  Buriat  dictionaries,  and  Klaproth’s  vocabu- 
laries, in  the  Asia  Polyglotta,  while  I owe  several  notes  to 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Schott. 
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Khitan  azra  ‘ large  ’ ; Manchu  asuru  ‘ much  very,’  S. ; Buriat 
yike,  C. 

Khitan  aya  ‘good’;  Tungus  atja,  C.  ; Buriat  haing,  Miter 
yahala,  C. 

Khitan  cMou  or  jam  ‘hundred’;  Tungus  namadji,  C. ; Uirat  d%o, 
K. ; 'Mongol  jagMn,  jaghu,  jau,  S. 

Khitan  cMlo  ‘stone’;  Tungus  inga,  C. ; dsolo,  S. ; Buriat 
solu,  S. ; Khalka  tzolo,  K. ; Mongol  chilaghun,  chilun,  S. 

Khitan  cMoh  ‘ yurt  or  felt  tent  ’ ; Tungus  zu  ‘ a house,’  C. ; 
Buriat  ger  ‘ a house,’  C.  ; halgaso  ‘ a yurt.’ 

Khitan  cMor  ‘ two  ’ ; Tungus  zur,  C.  ; Buriat  xoyer,  C. ; 
Khalka  Wioir,  K. 

Khitan  Mloowan  or  kMluwan  ‘ to  assist  ’ ; Timgus  tusalain,  C. ; 
Bnriat  tuhulnam,  C. 

Khitan  kenita  ‘ easy  ’ ; Tungus  dnim,  C.  ; Mongol  khnta,  S. 

Khitan  keenmoo  or  djian'v,  ‘ to  leave  ’ ; Tungus  solam,  C. ; Buriat 
okenam,  C. 

Khitan  kwaioan  ‘ jadestone  ’ ; Manchu  gugyo,  gugui,  S. 

Khitan  kwoaleen  ‘ to  take  a country  ’ ? 

Khitan  nungkoo  ‘ six  ’ ; Tungus  nungun  ; Buriat  zorgan,  C. 

Khitan  noolenktih  ‘ hair  of  the  head  ’ ; Tungus  nuriktah,  C. 
and  K.  ; Buriat  uhun  mu,  C. ; noru  nosMn,  K. 

Khitan  neukoo  or  jugu  ‘ gold,’  K.  (Criticism  of  Hyacinthe)  ; 
Tungus  altan,  C.  ; Buriat  altan,  C.  and  K. 

'Khiia.u  peishin  ‘jungle’ ; Manchn  htishan,  S. 

Khitan  poorkoo  ‘ corpulent  ’ ; Manchu  biirgu,  S.  ; Tungus 
orokto,  suka,  C. ; Buriat  oloMng,  C. 

Khitan  pooshuwang  ‘ prosperous  ’ ; probably  the  Chinese  p'%i 
skuang,  S. 

Khitan  siltsih  ‘ armour  ’ ; Mancliu  szele  ‘ iron,’  S. 

Khitan  shikwan  ‘ sun  ’ ; Tungus  shigun  sygun,  S. ; Buriat 
narang  nara,  C. 

Kliitan  taM  ‘ near  ’ ; Manchu  daM ; Tungus  daga,  S. 

Kliitan  talkokili  ‘ to  burn  ’ ; Tungus  talkia  ‘ lightning  ’ ; Buriat 
tuleng  ‘tinder’  (brennholz),  C. 

Kliitan  taloo  ‘ bark  of  a tree  ’ ; Tungus  talu  ‘ birch  bark,’  C. 

Khitan  tama  ‘ to  contract  an  enclosure  ’ ; Manchu  tama,  S. 

Khitan  taula  korpookd  ‘to  shoot  hares’;  Mongol  taulai  kharhukhu, 
from  taulan  ‘ hares  ’ and  kharhukhu  ‘ to  shoot  with  a bow,’  S. 

Khitan  tarako  ‘ a field  ’ ; Manchu  taruii  ‘ to  sow,’  S. ; Mongol 
tariya,  tarigha  ; Turkish  taryk  ‘ ploughed  land.’ 
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Khitan  tikin  ‘ four  ’ ; Tungus  digin,  C. ; Mongol  durban. 

Khitan  tile  ‘ head  ’ ; Tungus  dil,  C. ; Buriat  tologoi,  C. 

Kliiton  teklih  ‘ continued  darkness  or  inferiority  ’ ? 

Kliitan  tishtipun  or  desidatan  ‘ filial  piety  ’ ? 

Khitan  tolepin  ‘ to  tranquillize  ’ ? 

Kliitan  tookiA  ‘winter’;  Tungus  tugdni,  C.,  tugo,  S. ; Buriat 
ehel,  ohul,  C. 

Khitan  toor  ‘ half-grown  pig  ’ ; Tungus  tukalaga  ‘ a pig,’  C.  ; 
Buriat  gakai  ‘ a pig,’  C. 

Khitan  tseangkwan  ‘judicial  functionary.’  This  is  the  Chinese 
tseangkeun  ‘ commander-in-chief,’  S. 

Kliitan  woolooto  ‘ camp  ’ ; Mongol  ordu.  Dr.  Schott  says  the  two 
words  are  undoubtedly  the  same. 

Khitan  wookoore  ‘ ox  ’ ; Tungus  sar ; Mongol  uker  uker,  S. 

Khitan  wotowan  ‘ parental  affection  ’ ? 

Khitan  gazloowan  ‘ prosperous  ’ ? 

The  following  words  are  from  Klaproth’s  Asia  Polyglotta, 
(pages  194  and  195,  and  the  Nouv.  Journ.  Asiat.,  vi.  23 
and  24). 

Khitan  enchu  ‘father’ ; Tungus  ama,  C.  ; Buriat  esega,  C. 

Khitan  sali  ‘ grandfather.’ 

Khitan  booli  ‘ bad  man’  (?  boori)  ; Manchu  furu  ‘ wicked,’  K. 

Khitan  sai  i el  ‘good  or  lucky  day’;  Manchu  sain  inengghi,  K. 

Khitan  khuszu  ‘ strong  ’ ; Manchu  khusun,  K. ; Mongol  kuchi, 
K.  ; Turkish,  kuch,  K. 

Khitan  nainieiel  ‘ first  day  of  the  year  ’ ? 

Khitan  nai  cho  nai  or  nai  nie  nai  ‘ great  head  ’ ? 

Khitan  ao  du  wan  ‘ to  have  pity  ’ ? 

Khitan  aszii  ‘ a faithful  vassal  ’ ? 

Khitan  dsian  u ‘ to  leave  behind  ’ ? 

Khitan  teligian  ‘ empress  ’ ? 

Khitan  sala  ‘ a glass  ’ ; Tungus  taksi,  aga,  C. ; Buriat  taksi, 
agaya,  C. 

■ Khitan  daolibin  ‘ an  undecided  battle  ’ ? 

Khitan  yelowan  and  pussuwan  ‘ exalted,  elevated.’ 

We  elsewhere  learn  that  the  Khitan  name  for  a river  was 
mori,  which  is  clearly  the  Mongol  muran.  De  Mailla 
further  tells  us  that  in  Khitan  ‘ mother  ’ was  ama.  This  is 
probably  the  Tungusic  ana.  In  Mongol  ‘mother’  is  eka. 
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Dr.  Schott  says  that  the  word  Cha  ko  chi,  which  is  given  in 
the  Khitan  annals  as  the  child’s  name  of  prince  Tsing  wang, 
is  doubtless  derived  from  the  Manchu  jakochi,  the  ordinal 
form  of  jakou  ‘ eight,’  and  he  compares  ^vith  this  the  Latin 
names  Octavius  and  Octavianus  (“  Kitai  und  Karakitai,”  Ab. 
Konig.  Acad.  Berlin,  1879).  This  is  the  scanty  material 
available  for  the  study  of  the  Khitan  language,  and  I offer  it 
merely  as  a tentative  essay,  hoping  others  may  further 
elucidate  it,  hoping  also  that  some  of  the  students  of  ethno- 
graphy in  China  will  before  long  transcribe  for  us  some  of 
the  inscriptions  in  the  language,  which  it  is  believed  still 
remain  in  the  Barln  country. 

So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  language  is  a mixture  of 
Tungusic  and  Mongol,  the  former,  as  I have  said,  very  largely 
predominating.  In  regard  to  the  administrative  customs  of 
the  Khitans,  there  are  several  notable  examples  which  point  to 
their  having:  Mongol  rather  than  Tungusic  affinities.  The 

o o o 

Mongols  have  a solemn  method  of  swearing  eternal  friend- 
ship, which  they  call  anda.  As  we  shall  see  presently,  the 
same  custom,  with  the  same  name,  prevailed  among  the 
Khitans. 

The  Mongols  called  their  Imperial  tent  ordu,  and  we  are 
told  by  the  Chinese  authors  that  the  Khitans  gave  the  name 
to  a royal  tent  or  a palace  (Visdelou,  297).  The  Mongols 
gave  a tribe  or  horde  the  name  Aimak.  The  Khitans 
similarly  called  their  tribes  Aiman  {id.). 

Taishi  is  a well-known  Mongol  title.  It  was  also  used 
among  the  Khitans. 

These  coincidences  between  Mongol  and  Khitan  customs 
are  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  during  the  Khitan 
supremacy  the  Mongols  were  apparently  their  willing  subjects ; 
and  it  was  only  on  the  downfall  of  the  Khitans,  and  the  rise 
of  the  Kin  Tartars,  that  the  Mongols  commenced  a really 
independent  history ; while  we  find  the  Khitans  acting  as  the 
allies  and  friends  of  Chingiz  Khan  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Kin  empire. 

The  same  conclusion  is  reached  if  we  examine  the  early 
Chinese  accounts  of  the  Khitans.  They  tell  us  they  had  the 
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same  origin  as  the  Shi  wei  {i.e.  the  ^Mongols,  see  previous 
paper  on  the  Origines  of  the  Mongols).  Tlie  two  races  dressed 
alike,  and  both  shaved  their  heads  (Klaproth,  Tableaux 
Ilistoriques,  etc.p.91).  The  Chinese  make  the  Khitans  descend 
immediately  from  the  Tong  hu,  a race  of  strangers  who 
settled  in  the  Sian  pi  mountains  (whence  they  afterwards 
were  known  as  Sianpi)  after  they  had  been  driven  out  of 
their  old  homes  by  the  Iliongnu  {id.  p.  87).  The  Sian  pi  are 
elsewhere  made  a Mongol  stock  by  Klaproth,  and  this  last 
statement  seems  to  point  to  the  Khitans  having  originated 
in  the  mixture  of  a conquering  race  of  Mongols,  who  pro- 
bably subdued  and  then  amalgamated  with  previous  inhabi- 
tants, much  in  the  same  way  the  Normans  amalgamated  with 
the  old  English  race.  This  is  again  supported  by  another 
fact.  I do  not  believe  generally  in  the  absolute  extinction 
of  considerable  races  without  leaving  any  traces  behind,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Khitans,  who  formed  an  important  element 
in  the  population  of  the  Manchurian  border-land  in  the  days 
of  the  Mongol  dynast\%  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that 
they  should  have  been  completely  exterminated.  I believe, 
on  the  contrary,  that,  although  thrust  out  of  their  ancient 
quarters  by  the  Mongols,  they  were  only  pushed  a little 
further  north,  and  that  they  are  still  to  be  found  in  North- 
Eastern  Manchuria  under  the  name  of  Solons.  This  view  is, 
I know,  supported  by  such  good  authorities  as  Mr.  Wylie  and 
Professor  Yasilief  of  St.  Petei’sburgh.  The  latter  told  me 
that  Solon  is  referred  to  as  the  dialect  by  which  one  or  two 
Khitan  words  are  explained  in  a Chinese  history  of  the 
Khitans  in  his  possession.  I may  add  that  I met  a very 
intelligent  Solon  at  the  St.  Petersburgh  Congress,  with  whom 
I communicated,  and  who  assured  me  his  lan^ua^e  was 
different  from  either  Manchu  or  Mongol;  but  as  he  commu- 
nicated freely  in  either  of  these  tongues,  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  spoke  a mixed  language  compounded  of 
these  two  elements,  and  thus  confirming  the  above  narrative. 
It  would  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  work  if  some  student 
residing  in  Northern  China  were  to  collect  a Solon  vocabulary. 

As  another  proof  of  the  connexion  of  the  Solons  and  the 
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Khitans,  I may  mention  that  a principal  tribe  among  the 
former  is  called  Dakhuri.  The  Russians  call  them  Daurs, 
and  the  Chinese  Dakho.  Hyacinthe  tells  us  that  the  chief 
of  the  Khitans,  in  the  year  479,  who  was  the  founder  of  their 
first  royal  stock,  was  called  Dakhuri  {op.  cit.  p.  282). 
Visdelou  calls  this  royal  stock  the  family  of  Taho,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  the  suggestion  of  Hyacinthe  is 
just,  and  that  the  modern  Daurians  are  descended  from  the 
Khitan  stock  Taho. 

In  regard  to  the  name  Khltai,  the  etymology  is  surrounded 
with  difficulty.  Dr.  Schott  tells  us  that  the  name,  as  written 
by  the  Chinese,  is  made  up  of  two  ideographs,  one  meaning  a 
red  colour,  such  as  carnation  or  cinnabar,  and  the  other  mean- 
ing to  scratch  or  scar.  From  this  some  have  deemed  the  name 
to  be  of  Chinese  origin,  and  to  be  connected  with  tattooing, 
and  Wells  Williams,  in  his  syllabic  dictionary,  says  of  the 
name  : “ It  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  them  from  their 
tattooing.”  Dr.  Schott  well  says  that  here  we  have  a double 
uncertainty ; first,  whether  the  characters  in  Chinese  mean 
tattooing ; and  secondly,  whether  the  Khitai  ever  tattooed. 
Such  a fact  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  Khi-tan  kuo  shi  or 
the  Liao  sze,  the  two  national  histories.  He  accordingly 
turns  for  an  explanation  to  the  two  Tartar  tongues  of  eastern 
Asia.  In  Manchu  we  have  a word  khitakhun,  which  in 
Tungus  occurs  as  kaclakimn,  and  which  means  ‘ a claw,  talon,  , 
or  finger-nail.’  This  word  contains  a root  khit,  which  may 
be  connected  with  our  name.  In  Mongol  also  we  find  a root 
khit  or  kit  in  the  verb  kitu-khii  ‘ to  cut  or  to  kill,’  and  in  the 
noun  kitu-ghu  or  kitu-gha  ‘ a knife.’  Schott  suggests  that 
these  words  may  have  some  connexion  with  Khitan  (Schott, 
op.  cit.  pp.  9,  10). 

Having  discussed  the  ethnology  of  the  Khitans,  let  us 
now  turn  to  their  history.  As  I have  said,  the  Chinese 
make  them  descend  from  the  Sian  pi,  about  whom  I hope  to 
have  more  to  say  in  a futviro  paper.  Here  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  the  Sian  pi  mountain,  whence  they  took  their  name, 
is  placed  by  Klaproth  to  the  north  of  the  Lo  han  or  Tu  ho 
river,  about  100  leagues  south  of  the  camp  of  the  right  wing 
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of  the  Mongol  tribe  Kharachin,  in  42°  5'  nortli  latitude,  and 
116°  25'  east  longitude  (Klaproth,  Tableaux,  p.  87). 

In  close  neighbourhood  with  the  Khitans  proper,  whom 
they  apparently  bounded  on  the  west  and  south-west,  were 
the  Ilii,  Khi,  or  Si,  as  they  are  variously  called.  They  were 
undoubtedly,  as  is  shown  by  the  message  sent  to  them  by 
Apaoki  {vide  infra),  but  a seetion  of  the  same  race  ruled  by  a 
separate  royal  stoek,  and  are  by  some  called  Western 
Khitans.  As  I shall  show  presently,  the  Chinese  tell  us 
that  the  Sian  pi  w'ere  divided  into  three  branches  — the 
Khitans,  the  Yuiwen,  and  the  Khu  mo  ki  or  Ku  mo  si. 
Hyacinthe  says  the  Ilii  or  Khi  were  descended  from  the 
Yuiwen,  and  that  they  lived  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Kharachin  Mongols.  He  says  that 
during  the  dynasty  Wei  they  called  themselves  Iluiuokhi. 
Under  the  dynasty  Tsi  they  became  very  powerful,  and 
conquered  almost  all  Southern  Mongolia.  During  the 
dynasty  Sui  they  left  off  the  appellative  Ilumo,  and  called 
themselves  simply  Khi  (op.  cit.  pi  282).  Tlie  account 
given  in  the  Kangmu,  which  I shall  quote  presently,  makes 
the  Yuiwen  and  Khumokhi  separate  divisions  of  the  Sian  pi. 

Mr.  Ross  says  the  Khi  or  Si  were  originally  called  Kuinosi. 
They  are  described  as  of  filthy  manners,  but  excellent  archers 
{i.e.  what  the  Solons  are  now).  lie  says  they  were,  with  the 
Khitans,  included  in  the  name  Tung  hu  or  Eastern  Hu. 
They  were  forced  to  take  shelter  from  the  oppression  of 
Moyung  between  Mo  {i.e.  the  Shamo  desert)  and  Sung 
(?  the  Sungari,  or  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Ross  says,  the  Sira  Muran, 
op.  cit.  p.  219). 

Klaproth  says  the  Khitans  are  first  mentioned  in  the 
Chinese  annals  under  the  year  405,  in  the  reign  of  Ngan 
ti,  the  Emperor  of  the  Tsin,  where  we  read  : “ The 

Khitan  are  a tribe  of  the  Tung  hu  or  Eastern  barbarians. 
Their  ancestors  were  beaten  by  the  Hiong  Nu,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Sian  pi.  During  the  dynasty  Wei 
and  the  years  Tsing  lung  (a.d.  233-239)  their  chief,  Kho  pi 
neng,  became  powerful,  and  created  a disturbance.  He  was 
killed  by  Wang  hiung,  the  commander  of  Yau  chau,  the  modern 
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Peking.  Their  tribes  were  then  scattered,  and  fled  to  the  soutb 
of  the  river  Hoang  shui  (the  Sira  rauran  or  Shara  muran  of  the 
Mongols),  north  of  the  town  of  Huang  lung  fu.  They  after- 
wards gave  themselves  the  honorary  name  of  Khitan,  and  their 
horde  remained  very  powerful  until  Mu  yung  Hi,  king  of  the 
Heou  yan,  attacked  them”  (Klaproth,  Nouveau  Journal 
Asiatique,  vi.  22).  De  Mailla  thus  translates  another 
account  of  these  events : “ Towards  the  end  of  the  Han 
dynasty  Wang  hiong,  governor  of  Yau  chau,  defeated  the 
Tong  hu  who  had  settled  in  the  mountains  of  Sian  pi,  and 
killed  Pi  neng,  their  chief.  The  Chinese  general  pursued 
them  as  far  as  the  Hoang  shui,  where  they  lived  until 
Monon,  whom  they  had  chosen  as  their  leader,  transported 
them  into  Liau  si.  After  the  defeat  which  they  sustained  at 
the  hands  of  Mu  yong  hoang,  they  separated  into  three  hordes, 
of  which  one  was  called  Yuuen  or  Yuouen,  another  Kumohi, 
and  the  third  Khitan.  The  last  of  these  separated  from  the 
other  two,  and  went  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Hoangho  or 
Sira  Muran”  (De  Mailla,  vol.  vii.  p.  118).  Mu  yong  hoang 
was  prince  of  Liau  tung,  and  mounted  the  throne  in  the  }’ear 
333  (De  Mailla,  vol.  iv.  p.  344).  So  that  this  battle  was 
doubtless  fought  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  it 
was  from  this  period  that  the  Khitans  first  appear  under  a 
distinct  name. 

In  the  year  440  they  became  tributary  to  the  Wei  dynasty, 
and  sent  their  tribute  by  envoys  (Klaproth,  Tableaux,  p.  88). 

In  the  ja'ar  479,  according  to  Hyacinthe,  they  were 
divided  into  eight  tribes  governed  by  the  chief  called  Dakhuri, 
already  named.  He  was  in  command  of  40,000  of  them  (Borgs 
Hyacinthe,  p.  282). 

Mr.  Iloss,  in  his  valuable  history  of  Corea,  in  which  he, 
however,  unfortunately  quotes  no  authorities,  states  they 
were  then  ruled  by  the  Mugan  or  Wugan  Mohofo,  and  that 
tliey  were  attacked  near  the  modern  Yungping  by  the  Gaoli 
or  Kaoli,  who  gave  its  name  to  Corea,  and  were  driven,  to 
the  number  of  10,000  families,  with  their  tents  and  movable 
])roperty,  to  seek  shelter  on  the  borders  of  the  Wei  empire, 
which  then  comprised  the  governments  of  Shan  tung  and 
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Chill  li  (History  of  Corea,  pp.  128,  197).  At  this  time  the 
dominant  race  in  ^longolia  were  the  Yeou  yen  or  Geou  gen, 
who,  I believe,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Kalmuks, 
and  whom  we  shall  treat  of  in  a future  paper.  The  Khitans, 
like  the  other  nomadic  tribes,  had  to  submit  to  them. 

The  power  of  the  Yeou  yen  was  broken  to  jiieces  bj'  the 
Turks.  This  was  about  the  year  552.  A large  number  of 
the  Yeou  yen  fled,  and  sought  shelter  with  the  dynasty  of 
Tsi,  called  Pe  Tsi,  or  northern  Tsi,  which  had  succeeded  to 
that  of  the  Wei.  There  thej'  elected  a new  Khakan.  Meanwhile 
the  Khitans  attacked  both  the  Tsi  empire,  to  which  they  had 
paid  tribute,  and  these  fugitives,  and  in  553  they  killed  the 
newly-elected  Khakan  of  the  Yeou  yen  (De  Guignes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  351).  The  Tsi  authorities  placed  strong  garrisons  from 
the  pass  Lulung,  south  of  Yung  ping,  in  the  north-east  of 
Pe-chih-li,  to  that  of  Jwundu,  probably  the  fortress  called 
Dsiuijun  in  Petermann’s  map  of  the  environs  of  Peking,  and 
commanding  the  so-called  “ terrible  pass”  north-west  of  Pe- 
king. Tan,  the  commander  of  Yauchau,  occupied  the  pass  of 
Lung,  while  the  Tsi  emperor,  collecting  the  forces  of  Yichau, 
Tung  chau.  You  chau,  and  Anchau  (the  four  chief  towns  in 
the  district,  now  the  province  of  Chihli)  at  Ping  chau,  marched 
through  the  Lulung  pass,  and  sent  5000  men  by  the  east 
road  {i.e.  by  the  pass  of  Shanhai  or  Mughai)  to  Chingshan, 
situated  near  King  chau,  in  the  west  of  the  modern  Liautung. 
This  marched  by  way  of  Bailang  chung  and  Chang  li. 

Another  body  of  4000  men,  sent  to  cut  off"  the  Khitan 
retreat,  advanced  to  the  Yangi  river,  i.e.  doubtless  the 
Tu  ho,  which  was  apparently  the  frontier  of  the  Khitans. 
The  Emperor  himself  pushed  ahead  for  Yue  shan  ling,  1000 
U distant  (?  from  Pingchau).  His  men,  we  are  told,  ate  only 
flesh  and  drank  only  water,  and  were  in  splendid  condition. 
They  came  up  with  the  Khitans,  defeated  and  captured 
100,000  of  them  and  millions  of  cattle.  Another  army  de- 
feated the  Khitan  tribes  at  Ching  shan.  Afterwards  the  Tsi 
Emperor  returned  to  Ying  chau  (Boss,  op.  cit.  pp.  198,  9). 
The  Kang  mu  mentions  this  campaign.  It  says  the  Tsi 
Emperor  advanced  as  far  as  the  town  of  Chang  li  ching. 
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whence  he  despatched  Han  kwei,  prince  of  Nganti,  in  pur- 
suit. He  followed  the  enemy  for  1900  li,  his  troops  suffering 
great  hardships,  and  having  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the 
flesh  of  their  herds  and  water.  He  punished  the  Khitans  so 
severely  that  they  did  not  dare  to  return  for  some  time 
(De  Mailla,  vol.  v.  p.  393).  To  prevent  their  attacks  in 
future,  the  Emperor  employed  1,800,000  men  in  building 
the  great  AVall  from  Hia  kau  (probably  the  Nan  kau  pass) 
to  Hung  chau,  i.e.  Ta  tung  fu,  a distance  of  900  li  (Ross, 
p.  199). 

The  Khitans  now  fell  under  the  domination  of  the  Turks, 
who  conquered  all  Central  Asia  from  the  Oxus  to  the  borders 
of  Manchuria,  and  remained  its  masters  for  a considerable 
time.  At  this  time  10,000  of  them  retired  to  Corea.  In 
the  year  584  one  of  their  hordes  submitted  to  Wen  li, 
Emperor  of  the  Sui  dynasty,  and  the  following  year  the 
deputy  of  the  Turkish  Khan,  Shapolio,  was  killed,  among  the 
Khitans  who  had  remained  with  the  Turks  (Visdelou,  p.  208  ; 
Klaproth,  op.  eit.  p.  88). 

In  GOo  the  Khitans  made  an  inroad  into  In  Chau,  the 
district  now  occupied  by  the  Turned  Mongols,  whose  chief 
town  is  Khurban  Subarga  Khota  (Hyacinthe,  op.  cit.  p.  283). 
Mr.  Ross  calls  it  Yingchau  of  Liau  si.  The  Chinese  general, 
Wei  Yunchi,  was  ordered  to  march  against  them  in  con- 
junction with  a Turk  commander  who  had  20,000  horse. 
Yunchi  divided  his  army  into  twenty-four  sections,  marching 
a li  apart.  The  drum  sounded  when  they  were  to  advance,  and 
the  horn  when  they  were  to  halt.  Tliey  pretended  that  the 
expedition  was  a raid  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  and  directed 
against  the  Coreans  at  Liucliung,  just  north  of  Yingchau, 
showing  tliat  the  Corean  dominion  then  extended  west  of 
the  Taling  river.  They  arrived  within  50  li  of  the 
Khitan  camp,  before  the  latter  were  aware  of  their  real 
intentions,  when  tliey  rushed  forward  and  captured  40,000 
peojile  and  a large  number  of  cattle.  The  men  were  put  to 
death,  but  the  women  and  cattle  were  divided  between  the 
Chinese  and  Turks.  The  Emperor  was  greatly  pleased  witli 
the  expedition,  and  Yunchi  was  promoted.  In  G08  the  Sui 
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Emperor  ordered  the  Great  Wall  from  Yugu  (a  defile  west  of 
Yulin)  eastwards  to  be  built  (Ross,  pp.  199  and  200). 

In  Oil  the  Khitans  began  once  more  to  send  tribute  to  the 
Sui  dynasty  (Klaproth,  Tableaux  Ilistoriques,  p.  88).  In  620 
they  made  a raid  into  China.  In  628  they  submitted  to  the 
great  Tang  Emperor  Tai  tsung,  who  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  Tartary  (Yisdelou,  p.  208).  lie  appointed  their  chief, 
Kuko,  general  commandant  of  the  nation,  with  the  title  of 
Dudu  of  Sungmo.  Ilyacinthe  {op.  cit.  p.  282)  says  that  in 
648  the  Emperor  appointed  Kodu  of  the  horde  Ilii  or  Khi 
governor  of  Shaolo.  Mr.  Ross  says  the  Tang  Emperor 
formed  the  eastern  part  of  their  country  into  the  prefectorial 
department  of  Sung  mo,  with  nine  sub-prefectures,  i.e.  chiefs 
of  separate  hordes,  and  made  the  Dudu  its  governor.  Ilya- 
cinthe says  that  there  were  eight  of  these  prefectures  in  all. 
The  western  tribes  of  Khitan  were  formed  into  the  prefecture 
of  Yolo,  with  five  sub-prefectures ; their  chief  was  also  made 
governor.  In  the  winter  of  654  the  Dudu  of  Sungmo 
defeated  a joint  army  of  Moho  and  Coreans  at  Sinchung, 
in  Liautung,  which  was  marching  to  harry  his  land  (Ross, 

pp.  200,  201). 

Peace,  says  Yisdelou,  is  death  for  the  barbarians ; and  we 
accordingly  find  that  in  696  the  Khitans  made  another 
attack  upon  Ing  chau  or  Ying  chau,  which  they  captured, 
and  carried  off  many  prisoners  and  a rich  booty.  The 
Imperialists  were  obliged  to  send  a large  army  against  them, 
commanded  by  Tsin  gen  chi  and  Ma  gin  tsi.  The  Khitans, 
being  encumbered  with  their  prisoners,  set  them  free.  The 
latter  informed  their  countr3^men  by  which  route  the  Khitans 
were  retiring  with  their  booty.  The  impatient  Chinese  cavalry 
would  not  wait  for  the  infantry,  but  pushed  ahead.  The 
Khitans,  who  had  foreseen  this  move,  planted  an  ambuscade. 
Into  this  the  Chinese  fell ; the  greater  part  of  them  were 
killed,  and  we  are  told  their  general,  Ma  gin  tsi,  was  dragged 
off  his  horse  with  a lasso.  Tsin  gen  chi  and  a few  compan- 
ions alone  escaped.  The  Chinese  Empress  sent  another  army, 
imder  Hui  kin  ming,  to  repair  this  disaster ; but  it  also  was 
completely  beaten,  and  Hui  kin  ming  was  captured  and  sent 
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as  a trophy  to  the  Tu  kiu  or  Turks,  with  whom  the  Khitans 
were  in  alliance.  The  Khitans  then  laid  siege  to  Ngan 
tung,  and  took  a brother  of  Hui  kin  ming  with  them, 
bidding  him  when  he  got  within  hail  to  summon  the  town 
to  surrender.  Instead  of  this,  he  told  the  governor  to  hold 
out,  and  that  they  would  be  speedily  relieved.  The  indignant 
Khitans  cut  him  in  pieces. 

Meanwhile,  the  Turks  attempted  to  utilize  Hui  kin  raing 
in  the  same  way  in  their  attack  upon  Ling  chau.  When 
within  hail,  he  bade  the  inhabitants  prepare  good  ragouts 
and  rice,  and  carry  them  out  to  the  Tartars,  meaning  that 
he  should  make  a sortie,  but  they  did  not  understand  him 
(De  Mailla,  vi.  pp.  169,  170).  The  Khitan  king  at  this  time 
was  a grandson  of  Ku  ko,  named  Li  tsin  chung,  and  we  are 
told  he  took  the  title  of  Wu  chang  Khan,  i.e.  in  Chinese,  Khan 
who  has  no  superior  (Visdelou,  p.  208).  He  died  shortH  after, 
and  thereupon  his  vizier.  Sun  wang  chung,  called  Vang  yung 
by  Visdelou,  the  grandson  of  Ghao  tsao,  who  had  held  the  office 
of  Dudu  of  Sungrao,  seized  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  Wu 
chang’s  son.  The  latter  fled  to  Mechu,  the  Khan  of  the  Turks, 
who  traversed  the  Sharao  with  his  troops,  and  defeated  Sun 
wang  chung,  and  captured  his  wife  and  children  ; hut  he  could 
not  seat  his  protege  on  the  throne,  as  the  Khitans  refused  to 
receive  him  (De  Mailla,  id.,  Visdelou,  id.).  Sun  wang  chung 
now  collected  his  forces  and  marched  against  China.  He 
captured  and  pillaged  Ki  chau,  and  then  attacked  Ing  chau, 
and  spread  terror  through  the  whole  district  of  Hop4,  whence 
he  returned  laden  with  booty  (De  Mailla,  vi.  p.  171).  Ing 
chau  was  the  seat  of  the  Chinese  military  governor  who  had 
charge  of  the  Aimaks  of  Khitan  and  Hii  (Borgs  Hyacinthe, 
p.  283). 

In  697  the  Chinese,  who  had  now  been  defeated  three 
times  by  the  Khitans,  determined  to  make  a vigorous  effort. 
They  sent  a large  army  against  them,  commanded  by 
U i tsong,  and  at  the  same  time  asked  ^fechu,  the  Turkish 
Khan,  to  invade  their  country  from  another  side.  He  con- 
sented to  do  so  on  having  largo  presents  made  to  him  and 
on  the  return  of  the  Turkish  prisoners  kept  under  restraint 
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bv  the  Chinese.  These  terms  were  accepted.  Wl\en  tlie 
Khitans  heard  of  this,  the}'-  levelled  Chao  chau  with  the 
ground,  and  fortified  Lieou  clung,  near  Ing  chau,  where  they 
placed  their  old  people,  wives,  children,  etc.,  while  the  rest 
of  their  troops  marched  upon  Yeou  chau,  near  Yung  ping, 
in  north-eastern  Chihli.  The  Turkish  Khan  attacked  Lieou 
ching,  captured  it,  and  carried  off  its  occupants.  This  news 
reached  the  Khitan  army  as  it  was  on  the  point  of  attacking 
the  Chinese,  and  caused  such  terror  among  them,  that  they 
turned  upon  Sun  wang  cluing,  killed  him,  and  while  one 
section  took  his  head  to  U i tsong,  to  whom  they  submitted, 
another  submitted  to  Mechu,  the  Turkish  Khan  (De  Mailla, 
Tol.  vi.  pp.  172,  173). 

A cousin  of  Tsui  cluing,  named  Sheho,  now  collected  the 
fragments  of  the  Khitans  (Visdelou,  p.  209).  According  to 
Ilyacinthe,  it  was  in  the  year  715  that  the  Chinese  advanced 
against  him  with  20,000  foot-soldiers  and  8000  horsemen ; 
but  they  were  utterly  defeated  by  a force  of  8000  cavalry  of 
the  llii  or  ^Yestern  Khitans  (Borgs  Hyacinthe,  p.  283). 

Mr.  Ross  dates  this  in  714,  and  he  tells  us  the  governor 
of  Ingchau,  who  commanded  the  Chinese,  was  driven  west- 
wards  to  the  city  of  Y"u  yang,  the  modern  Plngku,  150  U 
north  of  Peking.  Both  Ingchau  and  Lieou  ching  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Khitans  {pp.  cit.  p.  201).  It  was  necessary 
to  repair  this  disaster.  Accordingly  Hue  Ka,  with  60,000  men, 
marched  upon  Tanchau,  the  modern  Kaichau,  in  Chihli.  It 
was  June,  and  the  sub-prefect  of  Ingchau  protested  against 
marching  in  the  heat ; but  Hue  declared  that  there  was 
plenty  of  grass,  and  the  cattle  were  fat,  and  that  as  to  grain, 
the  Khitai  had  plenty  and  must  disgorge.  They  were 
advancing  through  the  mountains  north-east  of  the  river  Lan 
in  Chihli  towards  the  southern  frontier  of  the  enemy,  when 
the  Khitans  attacked  their  camp  suddenly  on  three  sides. 
Three-fourths  of  the  Imperialists  perished,  and  the  com- 
mander only  escaped  with  a few  men.  He  was  hooted  on 
the  road  as  he  went  along.  He  laid  the  blame  on  the 
generals  under  him,  one  of  whom  had  fled  without  striking 
a blow.  The  latter  was  put  to  death  with  six  other  generals 
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and  a commander  of  barbarian  auxiliaries.  Hue  himself 
was  stripped  of  bis  titles,  but  soon  after  he  recovered  his 
reputation  by  defeating  the  Tufans  or  Tibetans.  The  only 
officer  who  escaped  blame  was  the  sub-prefect,  who  had 
counselled  delay  (id.  pp.  202,  3).  It  was  now  deemed  pru- 
dent to  open  negociations  with  the  Khitan.  Sheho  repaired 
to  the  Imperial  court,  where  he  was  invested  with  his 
former  dominions  and  recent  conquests.  He  was  nominated 
a Kiinun  wang,  and  Dudu  of  Sungmu,  with  authority  over 
the  eight  Khitan  tribes  and  their  chiefs.  Lidafu  of  the 
Western  Khitan  territory  was  also  made  a Kiinun  wang  and 
Dudu.  The  Emperor  also  gave  him  one  of  his  adopted 
daughters  in  marriage.  He  died  in  719  (Ross,  op.  cit.  p.  202  ; 
Visdelou,  p.  209).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother, 
Soku,  who  married  his  brother’s  widow,  the  Kung  chu  or 
adopted  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  and  went  with  her  to  do 
homage  to  the  Chinese  court.  Kho  tu  yu  or  Ko  tu  gan, 
a subordinate  chief,  had  become  very  popular.  Soku  was 
jealous  of  him.  He  thereupon  rebelled  and  defeated  his 
master  near  Ingchau,  where  the  latter  sought  refuge ; and 
a force  of  500  Chinese,  which  went  to  the  rescue  of  the  latter 
town,  was  waylaid  and  destroyed,  and  its  commander  with- 
drew to  Yiigwan,  i.e.  the  pass  of  Shan  haigwan,  east  of  the 
city  of  Lin  Yii  (Ross,  pp.  204,  5 ; Yisdelou,  p.  209). 

Visdelou  says  Soku  was  killed  by  Kho  tu  yu.  The  latter 
now  put  his  cousin  Yoii  j'u  on  the  throne.  The  Emperor 
confirmed  him  as  Dudu  of  Sungmu,  and  appointed  Lu  su, 
brother  of  Dafu,  Dudu  of  Yolo,  i.e.  of  the  Western  Khitans. 
In  722  Yoii  yu  went  to  do  homage.  Dying  shortly  after,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  Tu  yu,  called  Tugan 
by  Mr.  Ross.  In  725  he  quarrelled  with  his  patron  Kho  tu  yu  ; 
and  having  escorted  the  Chinese  princess  his  wife  to  China, 
he  dared  not  return  home.  He  was  appointed  Lean  yang 
AVang  by  the  Emperor.  Kho  tu  yu  replaced  him  by  Chao  ku, 
who  in  725  went  to  do  homage.  He  was  nominated 
Gwanghwa  Wang.  Tlie  Emperor  gave  him  his  grand- 
daughter in  marriage,  and  another  granddaughter  to  Lu  su 
of  the  western  Khitan  district  (Visdelou,  id. ; Ross,  p.  205). 
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De  Mailla  tells  us  that  he  sent  Kho  tu  yu,  whom  he  calls 
Ko  tu  kan,  to  the  Imperial  court  with  tribute.  He  was  treated 
with  discourtesy  and  contempt  by  a Chinese  official,  named 
Li  yuen  hong,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  another  named 
Chang  yuei,  who  reminded  him  that  Kho  tu  yu  was  a crafty 
and  far-seeing  person,  and  would  not  fall  to  secure  revenge. 
On  his  return  home,  he  exaggerated  to  his  master  the  insults 
he  had  received,  but  the  latter  did  not  take  much  notice,  where- 
upon Kho  tu  killed  him  (De  Mailla,  vol.  vi.  p.  220).  Visdelou 
dates  his  death  in  730  {op.  cit.  p.  209).  Mr.  Ross  says  that 
Lu  su  of  the  western  Khitans,  fled  in  terror  with  the  two 
Chinese  princesses  to  the  court.  After  murdering  his  master, 
Kho  tu  yu  escaped  to  the  Tu  kiii  or  Turks.  He  was  re- 
called b)'  the  Khitans,  who  put  him  on  the  throne,  and  he 
prepared  to  make  war  on  China  (De  Mailla,  vol.  vi.  p.  221). 
He  defeated  a Chinese  army  at  Kin  lu  slum  (Ross,  p.  205). 
The  Chinese  sent  Li  wei,  who  had  lately  fought  against  the 
Tufans  or  Tibetans,  against  him.  Li  wei  divided  his  army 
into  several  bodies,  and  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the 
Khitans  b}’  several  routes.  Chao  han  chang  commanded  one 
of  these  divisions.  TThen  he  attacked  them,  the  Khitans 
retired ; and,  although  warned  by  an  officer  who  knew  their 
tactics,  that  this  was  only  a ruse,  he  persisted  in  pursuing 
th(:m.  The  result  was,  he  was  disastrously  beaten,  and  barely 
escaped  capture  himself.  The  mistake  was  repaired  by  Li 
wei,  and  another  general  named  U ching  si,  who  defeated 
the  Khitans  at  Baishan,  north  of  Kai-Yuen,  in  Liau  tung. 
He  captured  5000  tents,  while  Kho  tu  yu  fled.  He  fled  so 
far  away  that  his  whereabouts  was  not  known,  and  the 
Chinese  army  returned  home  in  triumph.  This  was  in  732. 
Having  returned  home  again,  he  raised  an  army  and 
again  attacked  the  Chinese  frontier.  He  defeated  the  Tao 
tai  of  Yau  chau,  who  lost  6000  men.  He  then  advanced  to 
Yiig  wan.  He  was  now  as  vigorously  met  by  the  border 
commander,  TTang  cheou  kui,  called  Jang  showgwei  by  Mr. 
Ross.  The  Khitan  chief  pretended  to  submit,  and  sent 
one  of  his  officers  to  that  general  to  arrange  terms.  Wang 
cheou  kui  accordingly  sent  his  deputy,  Wang  hoei,  to  the 
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Khitan  camp  to  settle  the  matter.  The  latter  then  dis- 
covered that  Kho  tu  yu  was  treacherous,  that  he  had  invited 
the  Turks  to  join  him  in  an  invasion  of  China,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  put  him,  Wang  hoei,  to  death.  He  therefore 
began  an  intrigue,  and  gained  over  Ki  ko  chi,  called  Yagwan 
Li  Gwoja  by  Mr.  Ross,  chief  officer  of  Kho  tu,  and  persuaded 
him  to  rebel.  The  latter  did  so,  and  cut  off  Kho  tu’s  head,  as 
well  as  that  of  Kiu  lie,  the  captain  of  his  guards  (De  Mailla, 
vol.  vi.  p.  222).  The  heads  of  both  were  exposed  on  the 
walls  of  Tien  tsin. 

Visdelou  says  Kiu  lie  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  in  the 
place  of  Chao  ku  by  Kho  tu,  and  he  suggests  that  he  was  the 
same  person  the  Khitans  called  Wo  khan.  This  may  be  so, 
as  usurpers  in  the  far  East  are  generally  in  the  habit  of 
setting  up  puppets  to  give  a colourable  pretence  to  their 
usurpations.  Ki  ko  chi  or  Kuo  chi,  the  assassin,  having  sub- 
mitted to  Wang  chau  kui,  was  appointed  Dudu  of  Sungmo 
and  Wang  of  Pe  ping  in  China  (Visdelou,  209).  He 
did  not,  however,  long  retain  the  post.  Under  pretence  of 
revenging  Kho  tu,  Yali  or  Kie  li  rebelled  against  him 
and  killed  him.  Visdelou  says  he  also  exterminated  his 
family.  Mr.  Ross  says  only  one  of  his  sons  escaped. 
He  fled  to  Andung,  which  was  the  capital  of  Liau  tung 
during  the  Tang  dynasty.  The  rebel  sent  to  the  Imperial 
court  for  a confirmation  of  his  title.  The  Emperor,  we 
are  told,  not  caring  to  renew  the  fight,  and  deeming  the 
Khitans  an  insignificant  people,  replied  : “ The  barbarous 
custom  you  have  introduced  is  contrary  to  all  justice.  Ki 
ko  chi  was  your  king,  and  you  were  his  subject,  and  you  have 
killed  him.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  difficult  for  another  to 
treat  you  in  the  same  fashion  ? Be  king  of  the  Khitans.  I 
consent  to  it,  but  in  future  be  careful  how  you  behave,  and 
look  beyond  the  immediate  prospect.”  Nie  li,  called  Niefung 
by  Mr.  Ross,  who  knew  the  genius  of  his  people,  kept  them 
in  good  humour  by  making  raids  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  and 
Chang  sheou  kue  having  sent  an  army  against  him,  he  de- 
feated and  almost  destroyed  it  (De  INIailla,  vol.  vi.  pp.  223, 
224).  He  also  repelled  an  attack  of  the  Turks  (Ross,  p.  207). 
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Yali  or  Nieli  did  not,  according  to  Yisdelou,  mount  the 
throne  himself,  but  having  exterminated  the  family  Da  hu, 
nominated  Tsu  gu,  otherwise  called  Ti  mien  tsu  li  pen,  to  be 
Khan,  or  rather  Taishi,  of  the  eight  hordes  of  the  Khitans. 
By  special  favour  he  was  allowed  to  adopt  the  family  name 
of  the  Chinese  Imperial  family,  and  was  called  by  the  Chinese 
Li  hoai  sieou,  while  his  own  people  called  him  Tsu  gu  khan. 
He  was  the  first  sovereign  of  the  family  of  Yao  nian,  that  of 
Da  hu  being  extinct.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  event  of  his 
reign  was  the  revolt  of  Ghan  lo  shan,  who  belonged  to  the 
Hii.  Mr.  Ross’s  authority  says  his  father  and  grand- 
father were  Turks.  He  was  in  the  Chinese  service,  and  was 
sent  against  Yali  when,  in  735,  the  latter  attacked  the 
frontier;  but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  terribly  beaten, 
was  charged  with  treachery,  but  was  pardoned  (De  Mailla, 
vol.  vi.  p.  224).  TYe  are  told  his  name  was  originally  Ya  lo 
shan ; but  his  mother,  belonging  to  the  more  aristocratic 
family  Ngan,  made  him  adopt  the  latter  name,  and  join  her 
family.  He  was  a native  of  Ing  chau,  and  had  fled  to  China 
on  the  destruction  of  his  tribe  {id.  p.  230).  He  was  well 
treated  by  the  Chinese  emperor,  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
frontier,  he  speedily  ingratiated  himself  with  the  authorities, 
and  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  Ping  lu,  and  even- 
tually made  Dudu  of  Ying  chau,  with  the  duty  of  super- 
intending the  four of  Pohai,  Heshui,  and  the  two  districts 
of  the  Khitans.  He  defended  the  long-suffering  frontiers  so 
well,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Jidushu.  “ In  742,” 
says  Mr.  Ross,  “ there  were,  on  the  northern  frontiers  of 
China,  490,000  men  under  arms,  with  80,000  horses,  and  the 
annual  charge  on  the  exchequer  for  war  purposes  was  ten 
million  and  a quarter  taels,  besides  four  million  Chinese 
pecks  of  grain”  {op.  cit.  pp.  209  and  210).  In  745,  in  order  to 
gain  distinction,  Lo  shan  harried  the  country  of  the  Western 
Khitai.  They  revenged  themselves  by  murdering  the 
Chinese  princess,  their  queen.  He  attacked  and  pursued 
them  to  the  district  of  Beiping,  i.e.  Tsunhwa,  north  of 
Peking.  In  749  he  invited  a number  of  the  Khltan  chiefs 
to  a feast,  where,  when  they  were  drunk,  he  had  them  de- 
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capitated,  and  sent  the  head  of  their  leader  to  the  Emperor ; 
and  on  visiting  the  capital  shortly  after,  he  took  with  him 
8000  Khitan  captives,  and  was  rewarded  with  a golden 
sword  and  the  title  of  Gwojung,  i.e.  ‘ the  most  faithful  of 
the  empire  ’ ; and  the  Emperor  was  so  pleased  with  him,  that 
he  had  a grand  palace  built  for  him,  etc.  {id.  pp.  210  and  211 ; 
De  Mailla,  vol.  vi.  p.  230).  In  751  he  led  60,000  troops 
against  the  Khitans,  his  van  consisting  of  2000  AYest 
Khitan  cavalry.  After  passing  1000  li  beyond  Ping  lu,  he 
reached  the  Tukojun  (the  Tuho  was  the  old  name  of  the 
Lo  han,  vide  infra),  where  terrible  rains  came  on.  He  went 
on  300  li  beyond  this,  and  the  rain  continuing,  the  bows  and 
catapults  were  rendered  useless.  In  spite  of  the  advice  of 
Ho  Sudua,  who  counselled  delay  in  order  that  his  men  might 
recruit,  he  insisted  on  attacking  the  Khitans.  The  fight 
went  against  him.  Ho  Sudua  was  killed.  He  was  a large, 
stout  man,  like  Lushan,  and  the  Khitans  fancied  that  he 
himself  was  killed.  The  contingent  of  the  AYest  Khitai  also 
deserted.  The  Chinese  army  was  nearly  destroyed ; Lushan’s 
saddle  was  pierced  by  an  arrow.  He  threw  away  his  official 
hat,  so  as  not  to  be  recognized,  and,  loosing  his  shoes,  ffed 
with  but  twenty  men  to  Shichau.  He  beheaded  two  subor- 
dinate officers,  whom  he  accused  of  having  caused  the 
disaster.  The  commander  of  Ping  lu,  fearing  a similar  fate, 
fled  to  the  mountains,  where  he  remained  twenty  days,  while 
700  fugitives  gathered  round  him  (Ross,  op.  cit.  pp.  211, 
212  ; De  Mailla,  vol.  vi.  p.  236). 

It  was  after  this  victory,  in  which  the  Khitan  ruler,  Yali, 
is  said  to  have  greatly  distinguished  himself,  that,  according 
to  Visdelou,  he  adopted  the  Imperial  family  name  of  the 
Tang  dynasty  {pp.  cit.  p.  200).  About  this  time  we  read  of 
a curious  adventure.  A Chinese  official  named  Shu  Sugan, 
having  incurred  a reprimand  for  some  fault,  fled  to  the 
Khitans.  There  he  pretended  to  be  a superior  minister  of  the 
Tang  Emperor,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  make  a treaty.  To 
carry  out  his  plot,  he  refused  to  bow  to  the  Khitai  ruler,  and 
so  imposed  on  him  that  he  treated  him  with  great  honour, 
and  assigned  him  an  escort  of  300  picked  men.  As  they 
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neared  the  town  of  Ping  lu,  he  sent  secretly  to  inform  the 
commander  that  his  escort  really  meant  to  seize  the  town. 
An  army  was  accordingly  prepared  to  receive  them.  They 
killed  them  all  except  Sugan,  who  was  sent  on  to  the 
Emperor,  and  duly  rewarded  by  the  style  of  “ Brilliant 
Thought  ” and  other  honours  (Ross,  p.  208).  AVhen  Lu  Shan 
fled,  as  I have  mentioned,  “Brilliant  Thought”  was  a magis- 
trate at  Pinglu.  They  had  been  old  companions,  and  the 
latter  had  sent  3000  men  to  his  rescue.  He  also  marched 
to  Shichau,  where  he  compelled  the  Khitans  to  raise  the 
sietje.  To  reveng-e  the  disaster,  Lu  Shan  now  collected  a 
force  of  200,000  men,  but  his  progress  was  hindered  by  the 
rival  pretensions  of  other  Turkish  officers  in  the  Chinese 
service.  We  are  told,  however,  that  he  repeatedly  defeated 
the  Khitans,  and  he  was  made  governor  of  Fan  yang  (the 
modern  Tinghlng  of  Paoting).  Lushan’s  successes  naturally 
made  him  arrogant.  In  755  he  broke  out  into  open  rebellion, 
first  taking  the  title  of  Wang,  then  of  Emperor,  and  he 
caused  great  confusion  in  Northern  China,  but  was  eventually 
killed  by  his  son.  “Brilliant  Thought”  imitated  his  rebellion, 
and  ended  with  a similar  fate.  Meanwhile,  during  this 
period  of  confusion,  when  the  Tang  dynasty  was  nearing  its 
end,  we  read  how  the  Western  Khitai  made  a great  raid  and 
drove  away  the  new  Jidu  of  Pinglu  with  his  following  of 
20,000  men  {id.  pp.  212 — 216).  This  was  the  epoch  of  the 
gradual  rise  of  the  Uighurs,  who  now  became  supreme  in 
Tartary,  and  to  whom  the  Khitans  were  subordinate.  The 
latter  now  occur  but  very  seldom  in  the  annals. 

We  are  told  that  in  788  Kiai  lo,  who  was  then  the  ruler 
of  the  Khitans,  fought  against  China  (Yisdelou,  209). 

In  842  Kin  su  received  the  title  of  viceroy  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yu  chan,  i.e.  of  Pehchehli;  he  was  also  ruler  of 
the  Khitans,  and  was  called  Ye  Ian  khan  by  his  own  people. 
These  chiefs  belonged  to  the  family  Yao  nian,  which  had 
supplanted  that  of  Da  hu,  the  Ta  khu  ri  of  Hyacinthe.  They 
were  tributaries  of  the  Khans  of  the  Uighurs,  and  received 
their  official  seals  from  them.  Presently  the  Uighur  power 
also  reached  its  term,  and  we  are  told  Ye  Ian  khan  discarded 
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the  seal,  and  asked  for  a new  one  from  the  Chinese  Emperor, 
that  is,  transferred  his  allegiance.  This  was  granted,  and 
upon  the  seal  was  engraved  the  inscription,  Fung  kue 
Khitan,  i.e.  seal  of  the  subject  kingdom  of  the  Khitans 
(Visdelou,  p.  210). 

This  accounts  for  the  Xhitans  not  appearing  for  a long 
period  in  the  Chinese  annals ; they  had,  in  fact,  been  subject 
to  the  Turkish  Uighurs. 

In  860,  and  again  in  873,  Sii  eul,  called  Pa  la  khan  by  his 
own  people,  paid  tribute  to  China.  During  his  reign  the 
Khitan  power  increased  considerably  {id.).  He  was  appa- 
rently succeeded  by  his  relative,  Khin  te,  who  was  called 
Hen  te  kin ; the  name  is  also  written  Liang  te  bin  khan. 
Visdelou  says  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  is  right,  since 
there  is  only  a point  difference  between  the  characters 
representing  Hen  and  Liang.  We  now  reach  a period  when 
there  was  again  a change  of  dynasty,  and  the  family  Yao 
nian  gave  place  to  that  of  Ye  lu. 

The  Kangmu,  and  a passage  in  Visdelou  (p.  210),  agree 
in  stating  that  it  was  the  custom  among  the  Khitans  for  a 
fresh  overchief  or  Bretwulda  among  the  eight  Khitan  tribes 
to  be  chosen  every  three  years,  and  that  it  was  only  on  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Ye  lu,  in  the  person  of  Abushi, 
that  the  rule  was  broken  down  through  his  refusing  to 
comply,  and  that  the  title  to  the  throne  became  an  absolute 
one. 

The  accession  of  the  house  of  Yelu,  otherwise  Sheliu  or 
Tiela  (Visdelou,  p.  180),  to  the  throne  of  the  Khitans,  forms 
a notable  epoch  in  their  history.  This  family  derived  its 
origin  from  a fabulous  hero  named  Khi  cheou  khan,  who,  we 
are  told,  was  born  on  the  mountain  Tughan  shan  (Visdelou, 
p.  195).  On  one  occasion,  mounted  on  a white  horse  and 
going  down  the  river  Tu  ho  (the  Lo  han,  which  joins  the 
Sira  muran  to  form  the  Liau  river),  he  arrived  at  the 
j)lace  where  it  falls  into  another  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Mu  ye  shan.  Looking  up  the  other  stream  from  the  point  he 
had  reached,  he  saw  a woman  in  a little  cart  drawn  by 
grey  oxen,  who  also  was  descending  this  other  river,  which 
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was  the  Iloangho  or  Hoang  shui  {i.e.  the  Sira  muran). 
They  met  and  married  wdthout  any  other  formality.  From 
this  marriage  sprang  eight  sons,  among  whom  their  father 
divided  the  heritage,  thus  forming  eight  tribes.  A temple  was 
put  up  on  the  mountain,  and  in  it  statues  in  honour  of  the 
father,  mother,  and  eight  sons ; and  thereafter  the  Khitans 
annually  sacrificed  white  horses  and  grey  oxen  there,  while 
the  Khitan  Emperors,  who  held  these  mountains  sacred,  went 
there  repeatedly  to  sacrifice  before  undertaking  any  im- 
portant work  (Yisdelou,  p.  213). 

The  names  of  the  eight  sons,  the  eponymi  of  the  eight 
Khitan  tribes,  are  thus  given  by  Mr.  Ross:  Danlijie,  Yi  sho, 
Shuhado,  Nawei,  Pinmo,  Nahwiji,  Jijie  and  Si  wun  {op.  cit. 
p.  197).  As  we  see,  the  traditional  cradle-land  of  the  race  was 
in  the  district  south  of  the  Sira  muran,  and  west  of  the 
famous  barrier  of  stakes  which  forms  the  western  frontier  of 
Liau  tuug,  where  the  Turned  Mongols  now  have  their  camping 
ground.  One  of  the  descendants  of  the  founder  of  the 
Khitan  Royal  stock  was  the  Yali  already  named.  We  are 
told  he  made  laws  and  regulations,  and  appointed  administra- 
tive officers.  He  kept  records  by  means  of  wooden  tallies, 
and  introduced  houses  made  of  earth  (Yisdelou,  p.  195). 
He  did  not  make  himself  Emperor,  however,  but  ceded  that 
position  to  Tsu  gu  khan.  He  was  the  father  of  Piithie,  called 
Pidiyei  by  Gabelentz  (Gesch.  der  Gross.  Liao,  p.  1),  who  was 
the  father  of  Khailing  or  Heling,  who  was  the  father  of  Neou 
li  si  called  Ow  li  su  by  Mr.  Ross,  who  had  a great  reputation  as 
a statesman  and  for  controlling  people  without  using  violence. 
He  was  styled  Su  tsu,  i.e.  the  firm  ancestor.  His  son  was 
called  Sa  la  di,  and  was  styled  Yi  tsu,  i.e.  generous  ancestor. 
He  showed  great  bravery  in  a war  with  the  Shiwei.  His 
son  was  named  Kiun  te,  the  Yondesi  of  Gabelentz.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Saga,  he  first  taught  the  people  agriculture,  and 
the  tending  of  cattle ; he  was  afterwards  given  the  title  of 
Hiuen  tsu  or  original  ancestor.  He  was  the  father  of 
Salatii,  who  was  very  benevolent,  and  a good  adminis- 
trator ; he  first  taught  the  people  how  to  forge  iron,  to  cast 
metal,  and  make  musical  instruments,  and  was  afterwards 
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styled  Te  tsu,  i.e.  meritorious  ancestor.  All  these  princes 
had  borne  the  dignity  of  I li  kin,  while  the  family  of  Yao 
nian  had  reigned  as  overlords  over  the  Khitans.  Thej'^  had 
the  chief  management  of  the  government,  and  were  in  fact 
the  equivalents  of  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace  among  the 
Merovingians.  The  younger  brother  of  Te  tsu  named 
Shulan,  or  Sulan,  fought  against  the  Shiwei,  i.e.  the  Mongols, 
and  the  Yukiue,  i.e.  the  Uighurs,  in  the  north,  and  the  Hii 
and  the  Sii,  that  is,  the  Western  Khitans,  in  the  south, 
Gabelentz  says  he  subdued  the  three  tribes  Yoitsiowai  (?  Ui- 
ghurs), Siwai  (Mongols),  and  Sisi  (Western  Khitans).  He 
was  the  first  among  the  Khitans  to  build  houses,  and  to 
plant  mulberry-trees,  and  had  already  conceived  ambitious 
designs,  when  the  last  ruler  of  the  house  of  Yao  nian  died, 
and  left  his  inheritance  to  the  son  of  Tetsu  {id.  p.  195). 

This  famous  person,  the  real  creator  of  the  Khitan  empire, 
bore,  as  we  have  seen,  the  family  name  Yelii,  which  has 
been  explained  as  a Chinese  corruption  of  the  Manchu 
word  eru  ‘strong,’  ‘enduring.’  In  Mongol  ere  and  in 
Turkish  er  means  ‘ a man  ’ ; but  Dr.  Schott,  with  more 
probability,  makes  the  name  equivalent  with  the  Manchu 
yelu  ‘ a boar,’  the  Chinese  p’ao  chii.  His  individual  name 
was,  according  to  Vasilief,  Ambagan,  derived  from  atnha. 
‘ great.’  In  the  U tai  sze,  or  history  of  the  five 
small  dynasties,  the  name  is  written  An  ba  dsyan  (kyan). 
A commentator  under  Kienlung  clianged  the  word  into 
Ambagan,  adding  that  in  the  Solon  Manchu  language  this 
means  ‘ a great  man.’  In  the  San  ho  pien,  or  dictionary  of 
three  languages,  we  have  amhakan  explained  by  the  Chinese 
lyo  td,  and  the  Mongol  ikeken  ‘rather  large,’  and  ambaki,  is 
explained  by  the  Chinese  Ta  yang  and  Mongol  ikergek 
‘ nobleness,’  ‘ grandeur,’  or  ‘ haughtiness.’  This  latter  form 
Dr.  Schott  suggests  may  be  the  origin  of  A pao  ki,  which  is 
the  form  by  which  the  name  generally  occurs  in  the  Chinese 
writers,  and  by  wliich  oiir  hero  is  generally  known  (Schott, 
op.  cit.  pp.  7,  8).  Mr.  Koss  writes  the  name  Abaoji.  Gabelentz 
reads  the  name  Abooji,  and  says  when  a child  he  was  called 
Juwclitsi.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Te  tsu,  and  his  mother, 
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who  was  called  Siao  3’en  niu  (Gabelentz  called  her  Shusi), 
belonged  to  the  famous  family  of  Siao,  which  divided  with 
that  of  the  Yelu  the  chief  importance  during  the  Khitaa 
period  ; she  was  the  daughter  of  Tii  la,  the  chief  minister  of 
the  Khitan  Wangti.  lie  was  born  in  the  year  872,  and  we 
are  told  his  mother  conceived  him  after  having  seen  a ray  of 
the  sun  enter  her  womb.  At  his  birth  the  house  where  his 
mother  lay  (which  Gabelentz  says  was  situated  at  Mi  li,  the 
Yeh  mi  li  of  Mr.  Ross,  the  original  homeland  of  the  Khitans) 
seemed  surrounded  with  a divine  light  or  halo,  and  was 
scented  with  an  exquisite  odour.  lie  was  the  size  of  a three- 
year-old  infant  at  his  birth,  and  could  even  then  walk  with 
the  assistance  of  a hand.  His  grandmother  provided  him 
a tent  separate  from  his  mother’s,  smeai’ed  his  face  with  soot, 
and  permitted  no  one  to  see  him,  and  he  began  to  walk 
properly  when  he  was  three  months  old.  When  one  year 
old  he  talked  and  prophesied,  and  said  he  was  surrounded  by 
divine  guardians,  who  protected  him  from  harm.  From  the 
age  of  seven  he  spoke  only  of  serious  matters.  When  he  was 
twenty  j^ears  old,  he  was  seven  feet  high  (Gabelentz  says 
nine) ; his  face  was  wide  above  and  pointed  below ; the  light 
of  his  eyes  was  dazzling.  He  bent  a bow  which  required 
a weight  of  300  Chinese  pounds  to  bend.  When  he  became 
Ta  ma  yue  sa  li  (the  Tama  shung  sa  li  of  Gabelentz),  i.e. 
Constable  of  the  tribe  of  the  Little  hoang,  Shi  wei 
(Gabelentz  says  the  Shoo  ho  wang  of  the  kingdom  of  Si  wei) 
refused  to  obej"  him,  but  he  overcame  them  by  his  skill.  He 
made  war  upon  the  Yue  ghu  (the  Yu  wai  yu  of  Gabelentz ; 
? Uighurs),  the  Ku  In  (the  TJguluse  of  Gabelentz,  ? the 
Kirais),  the  Hii,  and  the  Sha  yue  (the  Bisashung  of  Gabe- 
lentz, ? the  Turks  of  the  Shalo),  and  subdued  them  all,  and 
afterwards  received  the  title  of  Achu  sha  li  (Visdelou,  p. 
18U).  Gabelentz  says  his  people  gave  him  the  name  Ajusali 
{op.  cit.  p.  2). 

Hentekin,  of  the  family  of  Yao  nian,  was  made  Wang  ti 
in  901.  (Gabelentz  calls  him  Tsinde,  and  Ross  Chinda, 
Khakan  of  Hundajin.)  He  appointed  A pao  ki  Hi  kin  or 
Ilijin  of  the  tribe  Tiela  or  Yelu,  and  gave  him  command  of 
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the  army.  Ross  dates  this  in  the  period  Gwanchi  of  the 
Tang  dynasty.  A pao  ki  accordingly  defeated  the  Shiwei 
or  Mongols  and  the  Yukiu  (Yoitsiowai  of  Gabelentz),  i.e. 
the  IJighurs.  He  then  attacked  the  Hii,  the  Si  si  of 
Gabelentz,  i.e.  the  Western  Khitans.  We  are  told  Juli,  the 
chief  of  the  latter,  tried  to  stop  his  way  by  building  a wall 
across  a ravine,  whereupon  A pao  ki  sent  his  youngest 
brother  to  them  as  an  envoy,  bearing  an  emblematic  arrow, 
calling  upon  the  Sisi  to  submit.  When  he  arrived  among 
them,  he  was  seized  and  taken  before  their  prince,  to  whom 
he  said,  “Our  land  and  yours  are  alike  in  speech  and  laws  ; in 
reality  they  are  but  one  land.  Is  it  likely  that  our  Ilikin, 
A pao  ki,  has  the  intention  to  conquer  and  oppress  your 
countrj'^  ? He  is  provoked  against  the  Chinese  empire,  which 
killed  our  forefathers,  and  meditates  revenge  day  and  night 
against  it.  As  he  is  not  powerful  enough  alone,  however, 
he  has  given  me  this  arrow  to  ask  you  to  help  him,  and 
has  sent  me  as  a proof  of  his  sincerity.  My  master,  the 
Ilijin,  has,  with  divine  sanction  and  by  his  virtue,  united  all 
peoples  under  him.  If  you  wish  to  struggle  against  heaven 
by  killing  me,  it  will  assuredly  be  a misfortune  for  all.  Of 
what  service  will  it  be  to  your  kingdom  to  struggle  with 
ours?”  This  speech  seemed  just  to  Juli,  and  he  submitted 
with  his  people  (Gabelentz,  op.  cit.  p.  3). 

Later  in  the  same  year  he  was  created  Ilikin  of  Ta  tie  lie 
fu.  The  next  year,  i.e.  902,  he  invaded  China  (Ho  tung  and 
Ho  pi,  says  Gabelentz),  at  the  liead  of  400,000  soldiers,  and 
took  nine  large  cities  on  the  north  of  that  empire.  He  also 
made  95,000  prisoners,  and  carried  off  a great  quantity  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  camels  ; and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
year  he  built  the  town  of  Lung  hoa  chau,  south  of  the  river 
Hoang  ho  {i.e.  of  the  Sira  nuiran).  It  was  also  called  Shang 
king,  and  Si  lau  {i.e.  West  Tower),  from  the  tower  which 
A pao  ki  built  in  the  centre  of  the  cit}’  (Ross,  p.  221). 

Tlie  next  year  he  began  to  build  the  temple  named  Khai 
kiao  si.  He  also  defeated  the  Jurchis,  i.e.  the  later  Kin  Tartars, 
and  carried  off  300  families;  and  in  the  9th  month  of  the 
same  year  he  again  entered  China,  and  captured  several 
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towns,  and  on  his  retreat  ravaged  the  eastern  part  of  the 
province  of  Peh  cheh  li.  Ilis  father  had  carried  off  7000 
captives  from  the  country  of  Ilii  or  Si  si,  wdio  were  planted 
as  a colony  on  the  river  Tsing  ho,  in  the  country  of  Yao  lo. 
These  immigrants  were  styled  the  tribe  of  Si  Tiela  or 
Hii  tiela.  Gabelentz  says  he  divided  it  into  thirteen 
districts.  Yisdelou  says  it  contained  eleven  towns  of  the 
third  order,  and  A pao  ki  was  created  its  Yu  yue  or  Yoi 
yowai,  i.e.  viceroy,  with  the  chief  command  of  the  armies. 
A pao  ki  wished  to  make  his  young  relative  IIolo,  Ilikin  of 
the  Tie  la ; but  the  latter  declined  it,  saying  the  thief,  holha 
(a  play  on  his  own  name),  remains  with  his  master. 

In  904  A pao  ki  increased  the  town  of  Lung  hoa  chan  or 
Shang  king  on  its  eastern  side,  and  later  on  he  made  war 
with  those  Shi  wei  who  were  called  He  che  tze  {i.e.  in 
Chinese  ‘ black  chariots  ’). 

At  this  time  the  Chinese  empire  was  in  a state  of  dis- 
integration. The  great  dynasty  of  Tang,  which  had  for  so 
long  ruled  it  gloriously,  was  approaching  the  term  of  its 
existence.  Latterly,  to  give  greater  stability  to  the  empire, 
it  had  been  the  custom  to  appoint  the  governors  of  the 
greater  districts  vice-emperors,  entitled  Tse  se,  who  had 
plenary  powers  within  their  jurisdictions.  By  their  address 
they  succeeded  in  rendering  their  authority  hereditary  and 
almost  independent  (Yisdelou,  p.  216).  Meanwhile  the 
Emperors  had  become  almost  puppets  in  the  hands  of  their 
eunuchs  and  domestics. 

The  most  powerful,  and  probably  the  most  ambitious  of 
these  governors,  was  Chu  thsian  tung  (Klaproth,  Memoires, 
etc.,  p.  232),  who  is  called  Chu  wen  by  De  Mailla.  He  had 
authority  over  the  provinces  of  Honan  and  Shan  tung,  and 
was  known  as  the  prince  of  Liang.  Having  killed  and 
displaced  the  eunuchs  about  the  palace,  he  compelled  the 
Tang  Emperor,  Chao  tsung,  in  905,  to  take  up  his  residence 
at  Lo  yang,  immediately  within  his  control,  and  almost 
directly  after  had  him  assassinated.  He  replaced  him  by  his 
young  son,  Ngai  ti,  a boy  of  thirteen  years  old,  under  the 
style  Chsao  siuen  ti ; but  he  also  was  speedily  displaced,  and 
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in  907  the  house  of  Tang  finally  fell,  while  the  prince  of 
Liang  seated  himself  on  the  Imperial  throne,  and  gave  his 
dynasty  the  name  of  Liang  (Klaproth,  op.  eit.  p.  232).  His 
authority,  however,  was  limited  to  the  provinces  of  Honan 
and  Shan  tung.  The  other  provinces  were  usurped  by  other 
Tse  se  or  vice-emperors.  Thus  Li  meou  ching  reigned  at 
Fung  thsiang  in  Shen  si,  under  the  style  of  Prince  of  Khi. 
Yang  wu.  Prince  of  Hoai  Nan,  reigned  in  Kiang  nan.  Wang 
kian.  Prince  of  Chu,  in  Suchuan  and  portions  of  Shen  si 
and  Hu  kuang.  Thsiang  leou,  prince  of  TJ  yue,  ruled  in 
Che  kiang.  Ma  in  ruled  in  Hu  nan,  under  the  style  of  king 
of  Thsu,  and  Kao  ki  chang  in  a large  part  of  Hu  kuang  and 
part  of  Suchuan,  under  the  style  of  king  of  Kiang  nan. 
Lieou  in  ruled  in  Kwan  tung  or  Ching  hai,  as  king  of  Ling 
nan,  and  Wang  chin  chi  was  master  of  Fukien.  Lastly, 
Li  ke  yung,  prince  of  Tsin,  reigned  in  Shansi.  The  greater 
part  of  these  princes  were  only  nominally  dependent  on  the 
Liang  Emperor.  One  of  them  is  connected  closely  with 
Khitan  history,  namely  Li  ke  yung,  and  to  him  we  must 
devote  a little  attention.  He  was  a Shato  Turk,  i.e.  a Turk 
of  the  desert  or  steppe.  The  Turks  so  called  were  a section 
of  the  Western  Turks  who  nomadized  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  Mongolian  desert.  Li  ke  yung  was  the  son  of  Li  kue 
chang.  These  two  chiefs  had  formerly  been  in  the  Chinese 
service,  but  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Court,  had 
sought  refuge  among  the  White  Tartars  in  the  In  Shan 
mountains  north  of  Shan  si.  These  Tartars  having  furnished 
him  with  a contingent  of  10,000  men,  he  was  also  joined 
by  the  Shato  and  other  Turkish  tribes  on  the  frontier, 
and  entered  China,  and  having  made  peace  with  the  autho- 
rities, assisted  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  of  Wang  chao. 
In  the  last  decade  of  the  century  he  struggled  with  the 
various  governors  or  vice-emperors  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, and  even  Avith  the  Imperial  forces  (Klaproth,  op.  cil. 
p.  225). 

A dependent  of  Li  ke  yung’s,  named  Lieou  gin  kung,  had 
been  nominated  by  him  governor  of  Yu  chan  (i.e.  of  the 
Metropolitan  pi’ovlnce  of  Chihli  or  Pehchehli).  He  had 
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afterwards  refused  to  send  a contingent  to  assist  him  in  a 
campaign  against  one  of  the  rebels.  This  was  under  pretext 
that  the  Khitaiis  were  threatening  an  invasion  of  his 
territory.  Li  ke  yung  turned  upon  him,  and  marched  upon 
Yu  chau.  Ilis  men,  however,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
were  defeated  near  !Mu  kua  kien.  This  small  success  did  not 
blind  Lieou  gin  kung  to  the  folly  of  continuing  the  unequal 
fight,  and  he  proposed  terms  to  his  late  patron,  Li  ke  yung, 
who  forgave  him,  and  some  time  after,  when  he  had  a 
struggle  with  Chu  wen,  the  prince  of  Liang,  and  the  great 
rival  of  Li  ke  yung,  he  sent  troops  to  his  assistance  (De 
!Mailla,  vii.  40,  46).  This  was  in  the  year  899.  Lieou  gin 
kung  was  styled  governor  of  Lulong  [id.  111.),  which  seems  to 
have  been  a portion  of  the  government  of  Pehchehli. 

In  904  Lieou  gin  kung,  probably  to  avenge  himself  upon 
A pao  ki  for  his  raid  into  Pehchehli,  sent  an  army  against  him 
commanded  by  his  adopted  son  Liau  chao  pa,  called  Juba 
by  Gabelentz,  while  he  himself  went  to  the  town  of  Wu 
chau  {i.e.  Jan  chau  fu  in  Kiangsi,  Porter  Smith,  p.  62). 
A pao  ki  having  learnt  of  his  approach  from  his  spies,  planted 
Hole  in  an  ambuscade  on  the  mountain  Tao  shan,  and 
sent  to  a Shi  wei  or  Mongol,  named  Muli,  whose  people 
were  allied  with  the  Chinese,  to  mislead  Liau  chao  pa,  by 
telling  him  their  people  meant  to  meet  him  at  Ping  yuen  or 
Pinguywan,  which  was  in  Shansi.  He  fell  into  the  ambuscade 
prepared  for  him,  and  was  captured,  while  his  army  was 
destroyed.  A pao  ki  followed  up  his  victory  by  completely 
defeating  the  Shi  wei,  and  the  following  year  by  again 
conquering  the  He  che  tse  Shi  wei  (Visdelou,  p.  181). 
Meanwhile  Li  ke  }mng,  prince  of  Tsin,  sent  his  interpreter 
Khangmingdi  to  ask  for  peace.  A pao  ki  marched  to  meet 
him  in  the  latter  part  of  905,  with  70,000  horsemen  (De 
Mailla  says  160,000).  They  met  at  Yun  chau  or  Ta  ting 
fu  (De  Mailla,  vii.  p.  119  ; Visdelou,  181),  and  swore  to  be 
like  brothers  to  one  another.  Li  ke  yung  gave  him  a splendid 
feast.  A pao  ki  having  got  drunk  at  this  feast,  one  of 
Li  ke  yung’s  officers  advised  his  master  to  take  advantage 
of  him,  and  make  him  prisoner ; but  he  refused  to  behave 
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SO  treacherously,  and  persuaded  the  latter  to  join  him  in  a 
campaign  against  Lieou  gin  kung.  A pao  ki  captured 
several  towns,  and  carried  off  their  inhabitants.  He  made 
another  attack  upon  him  the  following  year,  and  on  his 
return  defeated  the  Hii,  or  Western  Khitans  (who,  we  are  told, 
lived  north  of  the  mountains)  at  Pien  chau  (Visdelou,  p.  181 ; 
Gabelentz,  pp.  4,  5).  Chu  wen,  the  Emperor  of  Liang,  now 
sent  him  an  embassy  by  sea,  with  considerable  presents  (id.). 
He  Mailla  says  it  was  A pao  ki  who  sent  the  embassy, 
offering  him  an  alliance,  which  the  Emperor  felt  to  be  some- 
what embarrassing,  as  he  was  afraid  of  his  ambition  ; but  he 
discreetly  sent  back  the  envoy  with  considerable  presents 
{id.  vii.  120).  In  the  latter  part  of  this  year  (906),  A pao 
ki  sent  a force  to  subdue  the  Hii,  Sisi,  and  the  Jurchi  of 
the  north-east,  who  had  not  yet  submitted.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  succumb.  This  was  shortly  followed  by  the  death  of 
the  Khitan  ruler  Hentekin  khan,  who  is  called  A pao  ki’s 
patron.  The  grandees,  following  out  the  will  of  that  prince, 
offered  the  throne  to  A pao  ki,  who,  after,  with  the  conven- 
tional coyness,  refusing  it  three  times,  at  length  accepted  it. 
He  was  specially  urged  to  do  so  by  Holo,  who  referred  to  his 
miraculous  birth,  and  to  the  need  the  state  had  of  a strong 
ruler,  as  arguments  for  his  taking  it.  This  was  in  907.  Having 
prepared  a temple  without  roof,  he  offered  a holocaust  to  the 
sky,  Gabelentz  says  he  informed  the  gods  by  burning  paper, 
and  took  the  title  of  Wangti,  and  gave  his  mother  the  title  of 
Wang  tai  heou  {i.e.  the  august,  very  great  queen,  or  empress 
mother),  while  his  wife,  who  like  his  mother  belonged  to  the 
family  Siao,  was  created  Wang  heou,  i.e.  Empress.  He 
created  Siao  hia  la,  Tsai  siang  {i.e.  in  Chinese,  absolute 
minister  of  state)  of  the  north,  and  Ye  lu  gheou  li  si,  Tsai 
siang  of  the  south.  His  grandees  styled  him  emperor  of  the 
heavens,  and  his  wife  empress  of  the  earth,  and  by  an  edict, 
he  gave  the  Imperial  family  and  the  nine  tents  of  the  family 
Yuniyan,  the  title  of  “ The  ten  tents.” 

In  the  second  month  of  907  he  marched  against  the 
He-che-tsc  Shi  wei,  and  subdued  eight  tribes  of  them.  Two 
months  later  there  happened  the  revolution  in  China,  to 
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■which  I have  already  referred,  by  w’hich  the  dynasty  of  Tang 
was  finally  put  an  end  to  by  the  prince  of  Liang.  The 
founder  of  the  new  dynasty  duly  apprized  A pao  ki  of  his 
elevation  (Visdelou,  p.  182). 

Soon  after  we  read  that  the  elder  brother  of  Lleou  gin 
kung  submitted  to  A pao  ki,  with  all  the  Chinese  dependent 
on  him.  The  latter  assigned  him  the  town  of  Ping  lu  chlng, 
near  Yung  ping,  as  a residence.  Later  in  the  year  the 
Khitan  chief  had  another  war  with  the  Ile-che-tse  or  Black 
Chariot  Shi  wei. 

On  new  year’s  day  of  908  he  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  grandees  and  foreign  ambassadors,  and  made  his 
younger  brother  Sa  la  president  or  Tii  in  of  the  Tribunal 
of  princes  of  the  blood  (id.  p.  182).  The  Liang  Emperor 
was  very  jealous  of  Li  ke  yung,  the  prince  of  Tsin, 
who  he  was  afraid  was  desirous  of  continuing  the  Tang 
dynasty  in  his  own  person.  He  accordingly  marched 
against  him,  and  laid  siege  to  Lu  chau  (Lu  ngan  fu  in 
Shansi).  Li  ke  yung  sent  his  general  Cheou  te  wei  to 
the  rescue ; but  meanwhile  he  died,  and  was  suceeded  by 
his  son  Li  tsun  hiu  as  prince  of  Tsin  (De  Mailla,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  122,  123)  and  ruler  of  Shasi.  This  was  in  the  first 
month  of  908.  The  young  prince  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
relief  of  Lu  chau,  which  was  still  being  besieged  by  the 
Imperial  troops  ; and  he  arranged  matters  so  successfully, 
that  the  latter  had  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a beneficent  and  wise  ruler  (id.  pp.  123-126). 
A pao  ki  sent  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession.  He  then 
sent  his  brother  Sala  against  the  Hwan  and  the  Shi  wei  with 
Black  Chariots.  Later  in  the  year  he  built  the  palace  or 
fortress  of  Mien  wang  in  Lin  ko  wang  fu,  and  also  built  a 
wall  to  keep  out  the  sea.  He  also  sent  King  gin  to  ask  for 
the  surrender  of  the  Tu  hoen,  who  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Shi  wei  (Visdelou,  p.  182).  Lieou  gin  kung, 
the  governor  of  Yen  or  Peh  cheh  li,  to  whom  I have 
already  referred,  and  who  was  a protege  of  Li  ke  yung, 
devoted  himself  to  pleasure,  and  built  himself  a beautiful 
retreat  on  the  mountain  Ta  ngan  shan.  His  son  Lieou  cheou 
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kwang  accordingly  rebelled  against  him,  and  put  him  under 
durance  (De  Mailla,  vol.  vii.  p.  111). 

According  to  Visdelou,  A pao  ki  sent  an  army  under  bis 
younger  brother  She  li  fu  (the  She  li  so  of  Gabelentz),  who 
held  the  office  of  I li  kin,  and  Siao  li  lu  or  Si  yu,  his  brother- 
in-law,  against  Lieou  cheou  kwang.  This  army  penetrated  as 
far  as  Pe  thao  kheou  {op.  cit.  p.  182) ; they  defeated  Lieou 
cheou  kwang  near  Heng  hai  tsi  yong  (Gabelentz,  p.  8). 
A pao  ki  after  wards  built  the  town  of  Yang  ching,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  Tan  shan,  to  serve  as  a commercial  centre. 
Gabelentz  says  he  ordered  the  Pui  functionary,  Handsigu,  in 
memory  of  his  achievements,  to  build  a stone  triumphal  arch 
in  the  temple  Daguwangsi,  in  the  town  Lunghowadshio 
{op.  cit.  p.  8).  He  also  gave  the  title  of  Tsai  siang  of  the 
North  to  Siao  li  lu.  This  was  the  first  time  the  honour 
was  conferred  on  one  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  em- 
presses, i.e.  the  family  of  Siao.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  he  suppressed  a rebellion  among  the  Hii  of  the  mountain 
U raa  shan,  the  Cha  la  ti,  the  Tsu  po  te,  etc.  (Yisdelou,  p.  182). 
Gabelentz  says  he  attacked  and  conquered  the  He-che-tse  Shi 
wei  {op.  cit.  p.  9).  Daring  the  year  910  A pao  ki  defeated 
several  northern  tribes.  Next  j'^ear  he  marched  in  person 
against  the  Eastern  and  ’Western  Ilii  (Gabelentz  sa)’s  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Si  si).  Their  state  was  subjected  on 
the  east  as  far  as  the  sea,  on  the  south  as  far  as  the  Chinese 
district  of  Pe  fan  or  Betan,  on  the  west  beyond  the  burning 
sands  and  the  kingdom  of  Uighur  (Visdelou,  182),  and  on 
the  north  as  far  as  the  river  Hoang  chui,  i.e.  the  Sira  muran. 
In  all,  five  kingdoms  were  added  to  the  Khitan  realm.  The 
army  halted  on  the  river  Lan  ho,  where  the  Emperor  had  an 
account  of  his  doings  engraved  on  a rock.  A little  later  his 
four  brothers,  Lakha  or  Laghu,  Tiela  or  Di}’ela,  Yutichi  or 
Indi  si,  and  Anduan,  formed  a conspirac}'^  against  him,  whiclx 
which  was  disclosed  by  Nien  mo  ku,  the  wife  of  Anduan. 
He  would  not  put  them  to  death  ; but,  taking  them  to  a 
mountain,  where  he  offered  sacrifices,  he  made  them  swear 
allegiance  to  him.  Lakha  was  appointed  I li  kin  of  the 
horde  Tie  la,  while  the  princess  Nien  mo  ku  was  made 
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queen  of  Tsin,  in  Shansi,  in  China  {id.  p.  183)  (this  probably 
means  she  was  married  to  the  prince  of  Tsin,  Li  tsun  hiu). 
In  the  seventh  month  the  Tie  li  ti  (?)  and  all  the  strangers 
sent  envoys  with  tribute  {id.). 

Lieou  cheou  kwang,  who  is  now  styled  prince  of  Yen  {i.e. 
of  Peh  cheh  li),  became  very  much  inflated  by  his  position. 
“ Who,”  said  he,  “ is  strong  enough  to  resist  me  ? My  king- 
dom is  more  than  2000  li  in  circuit,  and  I can  furnish 
250,000  cuirassiers.  If  I wish  to  make  myself  Emperor,  who 
shall  prevent  me?”  (De  Mailla,  vol.  vii.  p.  147).  lie 
adopted  a grand  cortege,  and  imprisoned  the  envoys  of  the 
neighbouring  princes ; and  when  one  of  his  ofiicers,  named 
Sun  ho,  ventured  to  expostulate  with  him  on  his  folly,  he 
had  his  tongue  cut  out  and  his  limbs  torn  asunder.  lie 
then  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  {id.  p.  148).  The  prince 
of  Tsin  was  greatly  amused  at  this  turn  of  events,  and  sent 
him  an  envoy  on  a mock  errand  of  congratulation  {id.). 

In  the  8th  month  of  911  Lieou  cheou  kwang,  who  was 
hard  pressed  by  the  prince  of  Tsin,  sent  one  of  his  people, 
named  Han  yan  hoei,  to  the  Khitans.  "When  he  presented 
himself  before  A pao  ki,  he  refused  to  kneel,  inasmuch  as 
his  master  had  adopted  the  style  of  Emperor.  A pao  ki 
was  naturally  irritated,  and  was  not  for  letting  him  return, 
but  for  making  him  a horse-herd.  His  wife,  Siaolisi, 
urged  that  it  was  not  the  part  of  a noble  man  to  behave 
ill  through  sensitiveness,  and  that  the  best  answer  to  the 
man’s  rudeness  was  to  treat  him  with  courtesy.  Follow- 
ing his  wife’s  advice,  he  conversed  with  him,  and  eventually 
took  such  a fancy  to  him  that  he  appointed  him  to  the 
dignitj'  of  Sandsiyusi,  or  chief  of  his  council  (Gabelentz, 
P-  10). 

Han  yan  hoei  proceeded  to  organize  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  Khitans,  to  build  towns,  and  to  assign 
districts  to  such  of  the  Chinese  as  wished  to  submit  to  or 
to  trade  with  them,  exempting  them  from  all  taxes  to 
commence  with.  After  a while,  overcome  by  home  sickness, 
he  asked  permission  to  return  and  see  his  mother.  A pao 
ki  granted  this,  and  he  returned  to  Tsin  yang,  where  he 
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was  well  received  by  the  prince  of  Tsin,  who  wished  to  retain 
him  in  his  service;  but  noticing  that  Wang  kien,  one  of  the 
latter’s  principal  otBcers,  disliked  him,  he  determined  to 
return  once  more,  arguing  that  without  him  A pao  ki  was 
like  a man  without  hands.  Having  visited  his  mother, 
he  went  again  to  A pao  ki,  who  received  him  very  gladly, 
and  created  him  one  of  his  chief  officials.  We  are  told  that 
in  one  of  his  dreams  he  had  seen  a white  crane  enter  and 
leave  his  house,  and  interpreted  it  as  meaning  the  departure 
and  return  of  Han  yan  hoei.  The  latter  wrote  to  the  prince 
of  Tsin,  explaining  the  reasons  for  his  withdrawal,  com- 
mending his  mother  to  his  care,  and  promising  that  the 
Khitans  should  not  attack  him  while  he  was  in  their  service. 
This  proved  a very  rash  promise.  A pao  ki  gave  him 
the  honorary  name  of  Siyeliye,  which,  we  are  told,  meant 
in  the  Khitan  language  “ to  return  again,”  and  appointed 
him  Hiyosi  of  the  Tsungwenguan  court,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  furthering  the  culture  of  his  adopted  country 
(Gabelentz,  pp.  10,  11). 

In  the  2nd  month  of  912,  Le  Sing,  the  prince  of  U,  sent  a 
peculiar  greasy  substance,  called  Menghio  (?  the  Greek  fire), 
to  the  Khitan  empire.  When  this  was  mixed  with  water  it 
burnt  the  better.  A pao  ki  was  for  sending  an  army  of  3000 
horsemen  to  the  town  of  Yo  chau  to  secure  some  of  this  grease. 
The  Empress  Siaolisi  rebuked  him,  saying,  “Is  it  seemly  to  wage 
war  against  a neighbour  merely  in  order  to  get  this  grease  ? ” 
She  pointed  out  a tree  standing  before  the  yurt,  and  said, 
“ If  this  tree  be  stripped  of  bark,  will  it  live  ? ” A pao  ki 
said  it  would  not  live.  “ The  district  of  Yojeo  ? is  like  the 
bark.  If  we  attack  and  plunder  it  with  a force  of  3000  men, 
its  population  will  in  a few  years  be  exterminated  ; and  if  you 
should  fail  to  win  even  once  in  ten  thousand  times,  you  will 
become  an  object  of  derision  to  the  I\Iiddle  Kingdom  (i.e.  to 
China),  and  our  realm  will  be  weakened”  (Gabelentz,  p.  11). 
A pao  ki  agreed  in  the  wisdom  of  this,  and  gave  up  the 
expedition. 

In  the  7th  month  of  912,  he  marched  against  the  tribe 
of  Dshu  Ilugu  or  She  pu  ku  (perhaps  the  subjects  of  the 
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Uighur  chief,  Pu  ku,  are  meant),  and  subdued  it,  carrying 
off  many  thousand  prisoners.  lie  then  sent  his  brother, 
Lakha,  against  Ping  chau,  which  he  captured  in  the  course 
of  ten  months  (Gabelentz,  pp.  11,  12). 

About  this  time  he  went  to  the  mountain  Ghen  te  slian, 
where  he  had  a son  born  named  Li  hu.  On  La  kha’s  return 
home,  lie  made  a fresh  conspiracy  with  his  brothers  Tie  la. 
In  ti  chi,  and  Anduan,  against  A pao  ki,  who  was  then  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  mountains  A lu  shan,  the  well- 
known  Alashan  range.  Before  he  set  out  on  his  return,  i.e. 
from  the  country  of  Dshu  Bugu,  he  offered  a holocaust  to 
the  sky,  and  the  following  day  arrived  at  the  river  Tsii  tu 
or  Tsaido  {i.e.  the  river  of  seven  fords,  the  Tsaidam).  Ilis 
brothers  now  sent  messengers  with  their  submission,  and  he 
again  pardoned  them  (Yisdelou,  p.  183;  Gabelentz,  p.  12). 
Matters  in  China  were  growing  more  and  more  confused.  The 
Liang  Emperor,  after  a long  struggle  with  the  prince  of  Tsin 
(his  last  campaign  being  in  support  of  the  grotesque  pretender 
the  prince  of  Yen,  Lieou  cheou  kwang),  was  assassinated  by  his 
son  Chu  yeou  kua,  who  also  put  his  brother  Chu  yeou  wen  to 
death.  lie  then  mounted  the  throne,  but  he  was  attacked 
by  another  of  his  brothers  named  Chu  yeou  chin,  and  was 
forced,  with  his  wife  and  the  slave  who  had  killed  his  father, 
to  take  refuge  in  a tower.  There  the  slave,  having  killed  the 
other  two,  committed  suicide.  Chu  yeou  chin  now  mounted 
the  throne  as  emperor  of  Liang,  at  Pien  chan  {i.e.  Kai  fung 
fu  in  Honan),  which  was  the  Tungkung  or  eastern  capital  of 
the  Liang  dynasty  (De  Mailla,  vol.  vii.  p.  156).  Meanwhile 
the  prince  of  Tsin  continued  to  press  his  attack  against  the 
prince  of  Yen.  He  captured  Ping  chau  and  Ing  chau,  towns 
of  Pehchehli  {id.  157).  The  pretender  turned  in  vain  to  the 
Khitans,  who  refused  to  assist  him,  and  he  was  blockaded  at 
Yu  chau  (the  modern  Peking),  which  was  at  length  captured. 
His  father,  the  famous  Lieou  gin  kung,  was  made  prisoner, 
but  he  himself  escaped  towards  Tang  chau  (a  port  of  Shan 
tung).  He  was  however  waylaid  by  some  peasants  and 
surrendered.  The  prince  of  Tsin  put  the  cangue  upon  both 
father  and  son,  and  led  them  off  in  triumph  to  Tsin  yang, 
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offered  up  tlianks  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ancestors  and  presented 
the  prisoners  he  had  captured.  Lieou  cheou  kwang  was  be- 
headed. Lieou  gin  kung  was  taken  to  Tai  chau  (Tai  yuen 
fu  in  Shansi),  where  the  father  of  the  prince  of  Tsin  was 
buried.  Having  torn  out  his  heart  and  offered  it  to  his 
father’s  manes,  he  had  him  decapitated  also. 

Let  us  revert  to  A pao  ki.  In  912  he  marched  against 
Li  yang,  whence  he  carried  off  fifty  Chinese  bonzes  of  the 
sect  Ho  shang  {i.e.  Buddhists),  for  whom  he  built  a temple 
called  Tien  hiung  se  {i.e.  temple  of  the  heavenlj'  valour) 
at  Shang  king  or  Si  Leou  (Yisdelou,  p.  183;  Gabelentz,  p.  12). 
H is  brothers,  as  I have  said,  sent  envoys  to  ask  his  forgiveness 
for  their  recent  revolt.  Early  in  913,  when  he  was  at  the 
town  Che  shui  ching,  they  went  in  person  to  ask  forgiveness. 
Dressed  in  a simple  costume,  and  without  ornaments,  mounted 
on  a chariot  drawn  by  horses  which  were  pieballed  bay  and 
white,  with  two  grandees  as  charioteers,  but  without  arms, 
he  went  to  meet  them,  spoke  kindly  to  them,  and  gave  them 
good  advice ; but  it  would  seem  the  rebels  were  not  quite 
reconciled.  In  the  third  month  of  913  Tiela,  his  younger 
brother,  usurped  the  title  of  king  of  Hii  or  Sisi,  and  joined 
himself  with  another  brother  named  Anduan.  The  two 
advanced  at  the  head  of  1000  men,  pretending  falsely  they 
were  going  to  do  homage.  A pao  ki  saw  through  their 
device,  and  having  rebuked  them,  had  them  arrested.  Lakha, 
a third  brother,  had  meanwhile  set  out  for  Dsindiyan,  one  of 
the  districts  of  the  Sisi  or  Hii,  taking  with  him  the  Imperial 
emblems  {i.e.  the  drums  and  banners),  and  intending  to 
proclaim  himself  Emperor.  His  people,  however,  dispersed 
at  the  false  news  brought  by  a man  of  Nigu,  named  Ho  wai  li, 
that  A pao  ki  was  at  hand  with  an  army.  Having  pillaged 
the  district  they  fled  northwards.  A pao  ki  sent  an 
army  in  pursuit.  Lakha  sent  a detachment  under  Intichi, 
which  fired  the  camp  of  the  pursuing  army,  and  killed  many 
men,  and  it  was  only  by  tlie  arrival  of  Sho  ku  lo  with 
reinforcements  that  the  Imperial  drums  and  standards  escaped 
capture.  An  ally  of  Lakha’s,  named  Shin  fo  ku,  meanwhile 
pillaged  the  Si  Leou  or  western  palace  in  Linhoiwangfu,  and 
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burnt  the  Si  wang  leou.  Gabelentz  calls  the  latter  the  town 
of  Mingwang. 

A pao  ki,  having  arrived  at  the  river  Tu  ho,  halted  his 
array  to  allow  the  horses  to  recruit.  Ills  generals  wished 
him  to  press  the  rebels  closely.  He  replied,  “They  have  fled 
far  from  their  homes;  presently  home-sickness  will  inevitabl}’’ 
overtake  them,  and  they  will  return  to  us ; while  if  we 
pursue  them  too  closely,  we  shall  certainly  lose  them  alto- 
gether.” Having  divided  the  spoil  which  he  had  already 
taken,  and  appointed  Cheliku,  who  bore  the  dignity  of  Hi 
pi,  his  locum  fenens,  he  advanced  in  pursuit  of  La  kha.  At 
Mill  he  heard  that  his  brothers  had  sacrificed  the  captives 
whom  they  had  taken  to  the  mountain  Mu  ye  shan  {ride 
supra).  They  had  killed  them  with  the  sacred  arrows,  called 
‘arrows  of  Manes’  by  Yisdelou  {op.  cit.  p.  184),  hoping  by 
this  means  to  conciliate  the  spirit  of  the  mountain.  A pao 
ki,  having  captured  one  of  the  fugitives,  sacrificed  him  in  a 
similar  way,  turning  in  the  direction  in  which  the}’^  were 
retiring,  thus  opposing  sacrifice  to  sacrifice,  and  hoisting 
them  with  their  own  petard.  At  Ta  li  tien  (Yisdelou  calls 
it  a lake,  and  it  may  mean  lake  Taal  in  the  Eastern  Gobi)  he 
sent  on  his  cavalry,  which  overtook  the  fugitives  at  the  ford 
of  the  river  Pu  chi  or  Peiji,  and  captured  their  baggage  and 
herds.  A pao  ki  had  previously  ordered  Pa  la  tiliku  and  four 
other  chiefs  of  the  TTei  he  and  Tu  huen,  ? of  the  Uighurs  and 
Turks  (Gabelentz  says  of  Bala  Diligu  and  three  others),  to 
plant  ambuscades  on  the  route  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  fugi- 
tives, and  he  confided  the  command  of  the  advance  guard  to 
Tii  li  ku  or  Di  li  ku,  who  was  Tsai  siang  of  the  north  ; he  at 
length  met  Lakha  and  his  men,  and  his  brother  Gho  ku  che 
or  Ogudsi,  who  was  in  the  first  ranks,  killed  several  of  them 
with  his  arrows.  Gabelentz  says  he  killed  more  than  ten  with 
his  lance.  After  standing  opposite  to  each  other  for  some 
time  in  battle  array,  the  battle  never  came  off,  Lakha’s  forces 
dispersing.  They  were  pursued  to  the  river  Tchai,  called 
San  by  Gabelentz,  their  carts  and  tents  were  burnt.  They 
afterwards  fell  into  the  ambuscades  prepared  for  them,  as  I 
have  mentioned.  Lakha  fled,  abandoning  the  tent  which 
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had  been  used  as  a temple  by  A pao  ki  when  on  the  march. 
When  the  latter  saw  it,  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  it  and 
offered  sacrifices,  and  restored  the  spoil  to  those  from  whom 
it  had  been  taken. 

Ku  ku  che  and  Mo  to,  confederates  of  La  kha,  surrendered 
themselves  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them.  When 
A pao  ki  arrived  at  the  river  Cha  tu  (?  the  Chautu  puritu 
in  the  Eastern  Gobi),  it  was  flooded  by  a recent  heavy  rain. 
He  sent  the  light  cavalry  across  it  under  the  command  of  the 
Tsai  siang  of  the  North.  They  overtook  and  captured  Lakha 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yu  ho ; with  him  were  taken  Nie  li 
kuen,  Apo  or  Abu,  and  Siao  she  lu,  formerly  Tsai  siang  of  the 
North ; Intichi  anticipated  his  fate  by  committing  suicide. 
A pao  ki,  having  successfully  suppressed  this  revolt,  ofiered 
a sacrifice  of  a white  sheep  to  the  sky  and  a black  one  to  the 
earth.  A few  days  after  La  kha,  Nie  li  kuen,  and  Apo,  were 
brought  before  him  tied  with  straw  cords,  and  each  one 
leading  a sheep.  As  soon  as  they  saw  their  brother  they 
prostrated  themselves  before  him. 

On  his  way  home  he  passed  by  the  mountain  Ta  ling. 
The  expedition  had  been  a very  trying  one.  The  soldiers  had 
had  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  their  horses,  and  on  wild  plants 
which  they  cooked  ; they  had  lost  four- fifths  of  their 
animals  on  the  way ; the  price  of  food  had  increased  tenfold. 
The  weary  troops  had  thrown  away  their  pots  and  pans,  and 
also  valuable  articles,  and  they  were  altogether  a ragged 
crew  when  they  reached  the  river  Tsu  li  or  Su  li.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  revolt  that  A pao  ki  changed  his  brother 
La  kha’s  name  to  Pao  li  or  Booli  (meaning  in  Khitan,  we 
are  told,  ‘ a miscreant  ’)  as  the  author  of  all  the  trouble.  At 
Khu  li,  he  sacrificed  a black  cow  to  the  sky  and  a white 
horse  to  the  earth.  He  distributed  600  cattle  and  2300 
horses  among  the  two  regiments  of  Falcons  (the  Chinese 
author  adds  “this  is  like  the  Dragons  with  us”).  At  the 
sixth  month  he  arrived  at  the  mountain  Yu  ling,  where  he 
had  Siao  ku  fei  cut  in  pieces  for  the  tyranny  he  had  exercised 
over  the  people  of  the  town  of  Hia  la  hien,  of  which  he  was 
governor.  He  then  climbed  the  mountain  Tu  ghan  shan, 
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wliere  he  examined  with  aflfection  llie  ancient  inonuraents  of 
Ki  cheou,  formerly  Khan  of  the  Khitans.  Having  heard 
that  Xie  li  kin,  who  belonged  to  the  criminal  administration, 
had  invented  some  cruel  instruments  of  torture,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  AVhen  he  arrived  at  the  river  Lang 
ho  he  captured  one  of  the  rebels,  named  Ya  li  mi  li,  and  had 
him  buried  alive.  Y^hen  he  reached  the  Tung  ho  (?  the  Tu 
ho  before  named),  he  set  at  liberty  the  various  prisoners  he 
had  made;  the  greater  part  were  recaptured  by  Yu  khu  li 
(?  the  chief  of  the  Yu  ku  li).  A pao  ki  marched  a large 
force  against  him,  which  deprived  him  of  his  subjects  and 
restored  the  captives  to  their  liberty  (Visdelou,  p.  185). 

Having  arrived  at  the  lake  A shung,  called  A dun  11  by 
Gabelentz,  he  put  his  adopted  son,  Xie  li  si,  to  death  with 
sacred  arrows  for  having  sided  with  his  own  rebellious 
brothers,  while  he  distributed  among  6000  of  the  rebels 
various  punishments  proportionate  to  their  crimes.  He  com- 
pelled thirty  of  those  who  had  pillaged  to  buy  their  liberty 
(?),  and  then  sent  them  home.  When  he  arrived  west  of 
the  mountains  She  ling,  he  ordered  people  to  go  and  search 
for  the  arras  which  his  starving  soldiers  had  abandoned  on 
their  march,  and  having  collected  them  he  had  them  restored 
to  their  owners.  He  ordered  the  Hi  kin  Nie  li  kuen,  one  of 
the  conspirators,  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  hand  over  to  the 
executioners,  to  put  an  end  to  himself,  which  he  accordingly 
did. 

At  the  8th  month,  having  arrived  at  the  palace  Lung  mei 
kung,  which  was  in  the  town  of  Shang  king,  he  put  twenty- 
nine  of  the  rebels  to  death,  and  distributed  their  wives  and 
daughters  among  the  officers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  late  war,  and  restored  to  their  owners  the  slaves, 
animals,  and  precious  articles  which  the  rebels  had  stolen,  and 
compelled  their  families  to  pay  for  those  which  were  no  longer 
in  existence,  while  those  families  which  were  insolvent  had 
to  sell  some  of  their  members. 

In  the  ninth  month  he  left  Si  leou  or  the  western  palace, 
and  went  on  to  Che  yai,  where  he  received  an  embassy  from 
the  Hoei  hu  of  Hochau  {i.e.  the  Highurs  of  Bishbalig),  and 
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five  days  after  put  to  death  two  grandees  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  conspiracy,  and  then  went  to  sacrifice  to  the  mountain 
Mu  ye  shan.  On  his  return  he  stayed  awhile  at  Chao  u shan 
and  studied  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  He 
visited  the  very  old  men  there,  and  ordered  the  ceremonies 
and  form  of  government,  and  in  the  last  month  of  the  year 
he  offered  a holocaust  on  the  hanks  of  the  lake  of  the 
Nenuphars. 

Early  next  year,  i.e.  in  914,  the  Yu  ku  li  sent  him  seven- 
teen rebels  whom  they  had  captured.  Gabelentz  says  a 
man  named  Telimin  brought  Puho  Hoyari  and  fifteen  others 
prisoners.  A pao  ki  ordered  them  to  be  tried  by  a council 
of  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  who  found  that  several  of 
them  had  been  tools  in  the  hands  of  others.  He  accordingly 
ordered  the  principal  instigator,  named  Gho  pu  hu  or  Pu  ho, 
to  be  bastinadoed  to  death,  and  let  the  others  go  free. 
Hoa  kha,  the  son  of  So  Ian  (?  the  Hoyari  of  Gabelentz),  had 
been  a very  troublesome  person,  and  A pao  ki  had  several 
times  pardoned  him.  Having  taken  part  in  the  last  con- 
spiracy, the  Emperor  summoned  a council  of  elders  and  of 
officials  to  try  him  and  his  son.  They  were  both  condemned 
and  executed  (Visdelou,  p.  186). 

The  judicial  officials,  having  decided  against  300  of  the 
rebels,  A pao  ki,  we  are  told,  considering  that  human  life 
is  invaluable,  and  that  the  dead  return  no  more  to  us,  ordered 
a feast  to  be  provided  for  the  culprits,  which  lasted  a whole 
day,  and  where  singing,  dancing,  and  the  acting  of  comedies 
took  place,  after  which  punishments  were  awarded  to  the 
leaders  according  to  their  crimes.  Lakha,  as  chief  instigator, 
was  declared  the  most  culpable,  and  Tie  la  the  second  in 
guilt ; but  A pao  ki,  who  was  of  a generous  disposition, 
merely  ordered  them  to  bo  bastinadoed,  and  then  released, 
wliile  Intichi  and  Anduan  were  considered  as  mere  tools  in 
La  kha’s  hands,  and  pardoned  accordingly.  Iliai  li,  son  of 
He  ti  li,  formerly  holding  the  office  of  Yu  j’ue,  and  Ilia  la, 
the  wife  of  Lakha,  were  both  strangled.  Niehie,  the  wife 
of  Intichi,  it  was  declared,  had  been  compelled  to  side  with 
the  rebels ; while  Nien  mu  ku,  the  wife  of  xVnduan,  had 
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rendered  the  state  service  by  giving  information  about  the 
former  conspiracy.  They  were  both  pardoned  (Visdelou, 
p.  187).  A pao  ki  then  addressed  tlie  bystanders  a liomily  on 
the  evil  courses  pursued  by  his  brothers.  “ It  is  possible,”  he 
said,  “ to  till  up  valleys,  but  not  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
ambition  and  avarice.  He  enlarged  on  their  having  led 
astray  the  crowd  with  their  sophistries,  and  in  having  allowed 
women  to  take  part  in  their  councils.  Yu  lu  tu  ku,  the  wife 
of  She  lu,  minister  of  the  North,  who  he  said,  was  tied  to  him 
b}'  the  closest  relations  of  blood,  had  nevertheless  with  the 
basest  ingratitude  joined  the  rebels.  She  had  died  of  disease 
before  punishment  could  overtake  her.  Heaven  itself  had 
given  her  her  due.  Hiai  li  was  like  his  own  foster-brother — 
had  eaten  out  of  the  same  dish  and  slept  in  the  same  bed. 
They  had  been  companions  from  being  children,  nor  was  there 
a royal  prince  to  whom  he  was  more  endeared  ; nevertheless 
both  he  and  his  father  had  joined  the  rebels.”  Some  time 
after  the  criminal  judges  presented  another  list  of  300  guilty 
persons.  They  were  all  executed  on  the  public  square. 
A pao  ki  again  made  a speech  : “ Is  it  willingly,”  he  said, 
“ that  I send  these  people  to  their  punishment  ? If  tliey  had 
merely  conspired  against  m3’self  personally,  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  pardon  them  ; but  they  had  been  guiltj’^  of 
all  kinds  of  crimes — had  plundered  and  cruelly  treated  his 
people,  and  had  trodden  them  under  like  dirt,  so  that  those 
who  formei'H  owned  10,000  horses,  had  now  to  walk  on  foot. 
Never  since  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  had  such  things 
happened,  and  it  was  onlj'  necessity  that  compelled  him  to 
exact  the  punishment  of  death”  (Yisdelou,  p.  187). 

In  the  last  month  of  the  j'ear  914  A pao  ki  founded  the 
palace  called  Khai  hoang  tieng  on  the  site  of  the  Ming  wang 
hou,  or  the  pavilion  of  the  king  Ming  wang,  destro}'ed  by 
the  rebels  {id.). 

In  the  suppression  of  this  revolt  we  have  no  doubt  the 
great  consolidating  influence  in  the  history  of  the  Khitan 
empire,  which  had  hitherto  been  a congeries  of  tribes  with 
only  a nominal  head  over  all,  but  now  became  a centralized 
power.  The  announcement  of  its  suppression  is  followed  by 
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a curious  notice  in  the  Chinese  annals,  where  we  read  that  in 
915  the  god  Kuin  khi  tai  yi  shin  {i.e.  the  God  of  the  Great 
Unity,  the  supporter  of  kings,  that  is,  the  god  of  happiness ; 
Gabelentz  calls  him  Dsiyondsitai-i,  and  says  it  means  the 
Spirit  of  Fortune)  appeared  several  times.  A pao  ki  ordered 
a picture  of  him  to  be  painted. 

In  the  first  month  of  915  the  Ugu  or  Uighurs  rebelled. 
A pao  ki  sent  an  army  against  them  which  restored  peace 
again.  In  the  sixth  month  the  Shu-functionary  of  the  town  of 
Yu  chau,  i.e.  Pedsing,  named  Tsi  sing  ben,  went  with  his 
relatives  and  clansmen  men  and  women,  in  all  3,000  heads, 
proposing  his  submission  to  A pao  ki.  He  was  given  the 
title  of  Shangtsopuli-functionary,  gave  him  the  title  of  Wioi, 
and  made  him  overseer  of  the  granaries.  After  a while 
be  deserted  and  returned  to  the  prince  of  Yu  chau,  who 
received  him,  and  who  when  A pao  ki  wrote  to  ask  for  his 
surrender,  returned  an  uncivil  answer  and  refused.  While 
he  was  at  the  town  of  Lung  hoa  chau  his  old  protege  Yelioi- 
Holu,  with  the  hundred  officials,  presented  a request  to  him 
that  he  would  adopt  some  honorary  title ; when  he  had 
refused  this  three  times,  he  eventually  consented.  lie 
ordered  that  the  future  years  of  his  reign  should  thenceforth 
be  called  Shen  tsi  {i.e.  fixed  by  the  gods),  and  himself  adopted 
the  title  of  Wangti  or  Emperor.  His  full  style  being  Ta 
ching  ta  ming  tien  hoang  ti  {i.e.  the  Celestial  Emperor, 
great  saint,  great  sage).  He  built  a special  temple  or  throne 
of  earth  on  a platform,  for  the  ceremony  of  inauguration, 
east  of  the  town  of  Lung  hoa  chau.  In  digging  the  founda- 
tions of  this  they  found  a golden  bell,  whence  the  place 
was  named  the  mound  of  the  golden  bell,  while  the  throne 
was  called  the  sacred  Hain  (Gabelentz,  p.  17).  His  wife 
also,  Siao  li,  who  was  a Uighur  by  origin,  and  descended 
from  Yu  si  Uighur,  who  had  settled  among  the  Khitaus 
(Yisdelou,  p.  196),  received  the  title  of  Ing  tien  ta  ming 
ti  wang  heou  {i.e.  the  terrestrial  empress,  complement  of  the 
sky  ? and  very  wise).  He  also  published  a general  amnesty, 
and  nominated  his  son  Pei  as  his  successor.  He  also  created 
the  general  Holu  a Yoiguwai,  or  Yoi  3’owai,  and  raised 
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the  various  officials  one  grade.  In  the  seventh  month  ho 
marched  westwards  against  the  five  nations  of  the  Tud- 
shuwei  ? the  Tu  howa  Tu  kiu  or  Turks,  the  Tang  hiang 
or  people  of  Tangut,  the  Siaofan  (?)  and  the  Sha  to  (i.e. 
Desert  Turks),  and  subdued  them.  He  captured  their  chiefs 
and  15,000  of  their  principal  families,  and  carried  off  more 
than  900,000  stands  of  arms  and  uniforms,  with  a vast  booty 
of  horses,  cattle,  camels  and  sheep  and  precious  articles.  On 
his  return  home  he  took  prisoner  the  Chinese  vice-emperor  or 
governor  of  So  chau  (i.e.  Su  chau  in  the  district  of  W u chung, 
Gabelentz  says  in  the  province  Daitung).  On  his  march  east- 
wards he  captured  five  towns  in  the  north  of  China — and  as 
a memorial  of  his  victory  he  ordered  a stone  to  be  engraved 
and  set  up  south  of  Tsingtsung — namely  Yoichau,  Sin  chau, 
Uchau,  Weichau,  and  Shuchau.  During  the  attack  on 
Yoichau  the  walls  fell  and  greatly  assisted  the  attack.  In 
this  campaign  A pao  ki  decapitated  14,70U  people,  and  he 
effectually  subdued  the  country  north  of  China  (Visdelou, 
p.  188,  Gabelentz,  p.  18),  i.e.  the  Gobi  desert  and  its  borders. 
Gabelentz  says  that  after  capturing  the  five  towns,  he  went  to 
Ho  tsioi,  crossed  the  Inshan  range,  and  conquered  the  whole 
district  (op.  cit.  p.  18).  During  his  absence  his  Empress,  whose 
prudence,  knowledge  and  courage  were  remarkable,  seems  to 
have  acted  as  regent.  The  tribes  of  Shi  wei,  deeming  it 
a good  opportunity,  took  up  arms  and  marched  against  her. 
Mounted  on  horseback,  with  her  sabre  by  her  side,  and  her 
bows  and  arrows  in  her  sash,  she  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  and  completely  defeated  the  rebels  (De  Mailla,  vol. 
vii.  p.  170). 

The  Kang  mu  contains  a story  about  this  princess  showing 
her  humility.  She  still  had  a mother  and  aunt  living, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  salute  her  on  their  knees  as  the  Empress. 
She  ordered  them,  when  they  had  to  do  this  at  grand  cere- 
monials, to  use  the  phrase,  “ It  is  to  heaven,  to  whom  you 
owe  your  position  as  Empress,  and  not  to  yourself,  who  are  a 
woman  like  ourselves,  that  we  offer  our  respects”  (id.  pp.  170, 
171).  The  prince  of  Tsin,  the  rival  of  the  Liang  Emperor, 
at  this  time  treated  the  Khitans  with  great  respect,  styled 
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him  uncle,  and  the  Empress  aunt,  and  behaved  towards 
them  like  a nephew  {id.).  But  this  did  not  last  very  long, 
and  we  must  now  turn  to  the  struo:o:le  which  ensued  between 
them.  Lu  wen  tsin,  having  killed  a brother  of  the  Prince  of 
Tsin,  who  was  governor  of  Sin  chau  (the  modern  Pao  gan 
chau),  fled  to  the  Khitans,  and  persuaded  them  to  invade 
China  (De  Guignes,  vol.  iii.  p 61).  Seven  hundred  li  north 
of  Peking  there  is  a famous  defile,  formerly  called  Yu  kuan, 
and  now  known  as  Shan  khai  huan  (Borgs  Hvacinthe,  p. 
285),  through  which  flows  the  river  Yu  shui.  North  of  this 
is  a narrow  ravine,  only  a few  feet  wide,  and  bounded  on 
either  side  by  high  mountains.  This  position  was  guarded 
by  a Chinese  garrison,  which  was  planted  there  to  protect 
the  frontier  against  the  Tartars.  The  soldiers  there  were 
handsomely  paid  and  provided,  and  on  occasions  when  they 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  frontier  fights,  they  were  re- 
warded by  corresponding  promotion.  These  inducements 
had  made  the  garrison  very  formidable  to  the  Tartars,  who 
for  several  years  did  not  molest  it.  But  when  Cheou  te  wei 
was  made  governor  of  Lu  long,  he  became  over-confident, 
and  neglected  the  garrison.  The  Khitans  thereupon  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  it,  and  then  became  masters  of  the 
districts  of  Ing  chau  (Chaag  li  hien)  and  of  Ping  chau  (i.e. 
Yong  ping  fu).  This  was  apparently  in  916  (De  Mailla,  vol. 
vii.  p.  173). 

Lu  wen  tsin  acted  as  guide  to  the  troops.  The  Khitan 
troops  advanced  by  way  of  Sin  chau,  which  was  abandoned 
by  its  commander,  the  Tsese  Andsinchuwan,  and  occupied. 
Cheou  te  wei  collected  a large  force  from  various  districts, 
and  marched  to  tiw  and  retake  it ; but  his  efforts,  extending 
over  ten  or  twelve  days,  failed,  and  he  was  at  length  entirely 
defeated  by  A pao  ki,  who  marched  against  him  with 
300,000  men.  30,000  of  the  enemy  fell,  including  Uba,  the 
son  of  Li  se  wen.  A pao  kl  then  proceeded  to  invest  Yu  chau, 
or  Yeou  chau.  lie  pressed  the  siege  without  much  success. 
A vapour  having  appeared  over  the  town,  he  declared  they 
could  not  take  the  town  then,  as  the  heaven  was  so  hot  (?  the 
heat  so  great),  lie  accordingly  withdrew  with  his  army, 
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leaving  to  ITo  lu  and  Lu  gu  we  yung  the  blockading  of  tho 
place.  At  tin's  time  A pao  ki’s  brother,  La  ghu,  deserted 
with  his  son,  Saibuli,  and  went  into  tlie  town  (Gabelentz, 
p.  19). 

The  prince  of  Tsin  was  then  encamped  on  the  Hoang  ho, 
opposite  the  forces  of  his  rival,  the  Liang  Emperor,  which 
were  as  large  as  his  own.  When  Cheou  te  wei,  after  his 
defeat,  sent  therefore  to  ask  his  aid,  he  was  in  a great 
difficulty.  Having  summoned  a council  of  war,  he  found 
that  only  three  of  his  officers,  namely  Li  se  yuen,  Li  tsun 
shin,  and  A"en  pao,  who  were,  however,  three  of  the  most 
skilful,  advised  him  to  oppose  the  Khitans.  They  argued 
that  these  Tartars  generally  marched  without  any  great 
stores  of  provisions,  and  could  not,  therefore,  hold  out  very 
long.  They  advised  further  that  the  prince  of  Tsin  should 
march  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  but  he  determined  to  make  a 
direct  attack  on  them,  in  order  to  relieve  Cheou  te  wei,  who 
had  been  very  hard  pressed.  The  Khitans  had  already  been 
seven  months  in  front  of  Yu  chau,  w’hich  held  out  bravely, 
but  where  provisions  were  growing  scarce.  Li  se  yuen  and 
Li  tsun  shin  at  length  arrived  at  Ichau  (in  Shing  king  de- 
partment of  Kin  chau  fu)  with  70,000  men.  Li  se  yuen 
marched  with  the  advanced  guard  of  3000  men,  and,  having 
attacked  10,000  Khitans,  who  were  guarding  a ravine  some 
60  li  from  Yu  chau,  the}'  defeated  them.  When  the  fugitives 
reached  the  main  camp,  they  produced  such  a panic  there 
that  the  array  at  once  retired,  and  in  such  confusion  that  the 
troops  of  the  prince  of  Tsin  killed  some  10,000  of  them  (He 
Mailla,  vol.  vii.  p.  175).  This  was  clearly  a disaster.  Gabelentz’s 
authority  merely  says  Ho  lu  found  himself  too  weak  and 
retired.  Thus  the  siege  of  Yu  chau  was  raised.  He  Guignes 
tells  us  that  in  this  campaign  the  Khitans  employed  an  in- 
flammable substance  called  by  the  Chinese  Meng  ho  yeou 
{i.e.  oil  of  the  cruel  fire).  It  burnt  even  in  water,  and  was 
no  doubt  the  famous  Greek  fire,  before  mentioned.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  Khitans  had  originally  received  it  from 
the  prince  of  U,  in  Che  kiang,  whose  ports  were  frequented 
by  strangers  and  merchants,  and  who  doubtless  carried  it 
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there  from  the  West  [op.  cit.  vol.  iii.  p.  61).  He  also  tells  us 
that  before  the  struggle  between  the  Khitans  and  the  Chinese 
general  above  named,  the  latter  harangued  the  former  ranks, 
as  is  the  custom  in  China.  It  would  seem  that  a party  from 
either  army  approached  one  another,  and  cast  defiance  at  each 
other.  On  this  occasion  the  Chinese  general  threatened  that 
his  master  would  send  100,000  men  to  subdue  the  Khitans. 
After  the  harangue  both  parties  returned,  and  the  fight  then 
commenced  {id.  p.  62). 

The  prince  of  Tsin  continued  his  victorious  course  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Liang  Emperor,  and  he  determined  to  make 
a final  effort  for  his  complete  supi3ression ; he  assembled  the 
largest  army  which  he  had  as  yet  collected.  Cheou  te  wei 
supplied  him  with  30,000  cavalry  from  Tu  chau,  and  among 
others  we  are  told  the  Hordes  of  the  Hii,  the  Khitans,  the 
Shi  wei  and  the  Tu  ku  hoen  sent  him  contingents  (De 
Mailla,  vol.  vii.  p.  178).  A terrible  fight  took  place  on  the 
plain  Hu  leou  pi  (De  Guignes  says  at  Po  chau  in  Shensi, 
pp.  63,  64),  where  the  Imperialists  were  badly  defeated, 
and  driven  to  take  shelter  at  Ta  liang  [i.e.  Kai  fong  fu), 
and  if  he  had  followed  up  his  victory  quickly,  he  would 
doubtless  have  overwhelmed  them,  but  he  preferred  to  pru- 
dently secure  what  he  had  won  (De  Mailla,  vol.  vii.  p. 
182).  This  campaign  took  place  in  918.  The  same  year 
A pao  ki  appointed  his  j'ounger  brother,  Anduan,  Ti  in  or 
grand  master  of  the  Imperial  palace,  and  ordered  him  to 
attack  Yun  chau  [i.e.  Ta  tong  fu,  De  Guignes,  p.  60,  note), 
and  afterwards  to  carry  the  war  into  the  country  to  the 
south-west  (Visdelou,  p.  188).  In  the  2nd  month  of  918 
the  Tatan  (?  the  Tartars  proper)  sent  an  embassy  with 
tribute.  A pao  ki  soon  after  built  the  Imperial  city  of 
Hoang  tu,  i.e.  August  Court.  The  Emperor  [i.e.  the  Liang 
Emperor),  the  other  rulers  of  Cliina,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Pohai,  Corea,  the  Uighurs,  the  Tsu  pu  or  Subu,  the  Tang  kiang, 
and  the  governors  of  the  towns  Yu  chan,  Jen  chau.  Ting  chau, 
Wei  chau,  and  Lu  chau,  also  sent  envoys  with  presents  or 
tribute,  which  ever  way  one  likes  to  read  the  diplomatic 
])hraso.  Later  in  the  year  Tie  lie  kho,  a younger  brother  of 
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A pao  ki,  rose  in  rebellion.  He  fortified  his  camp,  and  sur- 
rounded it  witli  ditches.  All  the  Imperial  family  asked 
that  he  might  be  pardoned.  A pao  ki  hated  Nie  li  kuen, 
•wife  of  In  ti  chi,  and  offered  to  assent  to  their  proposal  if 
she  were  put  to  death  in  his  place.  To  this  she  agreed,  and 
committed  suicide.  She  was  buried  in  the  ditch.  With  her 
there  were  buried  alive  several  who  had  taken  part  in  the  re- 
bellion. He  then  pardoned  Tie  lie  kho,  called  Di  ye  li  ye  by 
Gabelentz.  In  the  5th  month  of  918  A pao  ki  assembled 
his  grandees,  and  said  it  was  befitting  that,  like  other 
Emperors  who  had  been  favoured  by  heaven,  he  should 
raise  a temple  to  the  gods,  and  wished  them  to  say  which  he 
was  to  begin  with.  They  replied  Buddha,  but  he  said 
Buddha  w^as  not  cultivated  in  China.  Prince  Tuioi  then  said 
the  most  esteemed  of  holy  persons  was  Confucius.  He 
therefore  ordered,  by  a solemn  decree,  a temple  to  be  erected 
to  Confucius.  Yisdelou  says  he  built  a second  to  Buddha, 
and  a third  to  the  founder  of  Taouism  {op.  cif.  p.  188). 

In  the  seventh  month  of  918  Holu  became  dangerously  ill. 
A pao  ki  said  to  him,  “ What  are  you  thinking  about  ? ” 
He  replied,  “ Holy  Emperor,  that  5'ou  have  a compassionate 
heart,  that  all  people  cluster  round  you  lovingly,  and  that 
your  kingdom  is  very  bright.  I would  die  wdthout  sorrow 
if  I could  feel  I had  secured  the  love  of  my  Emperor.” 
Shortly  after  he  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  A pao  ki 
greatlj"^  regretted  his  death,  nor  did  he  leave  the  palace  for 
three  days.  They  were  old  playfellows.  Shortly  after 
there  died  the  minister  of  the  northern  palace.  Si  yu  Dilu, 
who  had  been  a most  faithful  supporter  of  A pao  ki,  so  that 
the  latter  by  one  stroke  lost  hand  and  foot — Holu’s  brother 
Han  li  jen,  as  chief  of  his  tribe  Tiela,  and  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Siyu  Dilu,  named  Siyu  Agudsi,  minister  of  the 
North  (Gabelentz,  p.  20). 

In  the  following  year  he  went  in  person  to  the  temple  of 
Confucius,  and  sent  the  Empress  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  to 
do  honour  to  the  temples  of  Buddha  and  the  Taouists ; and 
later  in  the  year  marched  his  troops  against  the  tribe 
Eku  {i.e.  the  IJighurs).  Hearing  en  route  that  his  mother 
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was  ill,  lie  travelled  sixty  leagues  in  one  day  to  go  and 
assist  her,  and  returned  to  the  army  when  she  was  better. 
His  army  was  delayed  by  terrible  tempests  and  snow- 
storms. We  are  told  that  he  sacrificed  to  the  sky,  which 
became  at  once  tranquil.  He  gave  the  heir  to  the  throne 
the  command  of  the  advance  guard.  The  enemy  was  de- 
feated, 14,200  prisoners  were  made,  and  more  than  200,000 
head  of  cattle,  tents,  and  stands  of  arms  were  captured,  after 
which  the  entire  horde  submitted.  The  same  year  A pao  ki 
restored  the  old  town  of  Li  yu  yang,  and  planted  some 
Chinese  and  people  from  Pohai  there,  and  changed  its  name 
to  Dung  ping  shan  (Gabelentz,  p.  21). 

The  next  year,  i.e.  in  920,  he  ordered  an  alphabet  to  be 
prepared  specially  for  the  Khitan  language.  This  we  are 
told  was  constructed  by  the  Chinese,  and  a solemn  edict 
authorized  the  use  of  the  characters.  These  were  the  Khitan 
capitals  or  large  letters  (Yisdelou,  p.  189).  In  the  fifth  month 
A pao  ki  is  said  to  have  seen  a dragon  in  the  river  Yang  sui, 
near  the  mountains  Yeilisan.  He  killed  it  wdth  his  lance,  and 
set  up  its  skeleton  in  the  treasury.  It  had  a long  tail  and 
small  bones,  the  body  was  five  feet  long,  and  its  tongue  one 
and  a half  feet.  In  the  tenth  month  prince  Tuioi  sent  an 
army  to  attack  the  town  of  Tij'ande,  and  the  Tse  se 
Tsung  yu  submitted  to  him.  He  gave  up  his  bows  and 
arrows,  horses  and  saddles,  banners  and  trumpets,  and  re- 
turned with  his  army.  As  Tsung  5'u  again  revolted,  the 
prince  Tuioi  returned  again,  captured  the  town,  and  carried 
off  Tsung  yu,  with  all  his  house.  He  planted  its  inhabitants 
in  the  south  of  the  Inshan  mountains,  and  then  returned 
(Gabelentz,  p.  21). 

In  tlie  first  month  of  921  A pao  ki  made  his  younger 
brother  Dsilka  Tsai  siang  or  vizier  of  the  South.  This  was 
the  first  time  members  of  the  Imperial  family  were  appointed 
ministers  of  the  South.  Some  months  later  he  published  a 
code  of  laws,  and  fixed  the  various  ranks  and  dignities  of  his 
officials.  He  also  caused  tlie  portraits  of  the  grandees  of  old 
days  to  be  painted,  and  appointed  officers  to  report  during 
the  first  four  months  of  the  year  on  the  condition  of  the 
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people.  ^Meanwhile  matters  in  China  were  hastening  to 
another  crisis.  The  prince  of  Tsin,  who  claimed  to  be  the 
champion  of  the  dispossessed  Tang  dynasty,  which  had  ruled 
over  China  so  gloriously,  continued  his  victorious  campaign 
against  the  dynasty  of  Liang,  whose  end  was  fast  approach- 
ing. It  was  delayed  by  a small  outbreak  elsewhere.  One  of 
the  dependents  of  the  prince  of  Tsin  was  named  Wang  yong, 
and  had  the  superintendence  of  the  small  government  or 
principality  of  Chao.  In  the  summer  of  921  one  of  Wang 
yong’s  officers,  named  Chang  wen  li,  supported  by  Wang 
yeou,  rebelled  against  him,  and  appropriated  his  govern- 
ment, including  the  towns  of  Chlng  chau  or  Sui  chau  {i.e. 
Idling  in  Yang  chau  fu.  Porter  Smith,  4)  and  Ting  chau. 
Wang  yeou,  who  was  afraid  of  the  vengeance  of  the  prince  of 
Tsin,  repaired  to  A pao  ki,  to  ask  him  to  support  Chang  wen 
li.  “ Ching  chau,”  he  said  to  him,  “ is  a city  where  the 
women  are  as  fair  as  the  most  beautiful  clouds  in  the  sky ; 
gold  and  silks  are  piled  up  there  mountains  high.  If  you  are 
quick,  you  may  appropriate  all ; if  not,  the  prince  of  Tsin 
will  forestall  you  ” (De  Mailla,  vol.  vii.  p.  189).  A pao  ki  at 
once  made  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Peh  cheh  li.  He 
was  opposed  by  his  wife.  “ Whither  will  j’ou  go  ? ” said 
she.  “Here  we  are  rich  in  horses  and  sheep,  and  are  at 
peace.  How  wdll  you  mend  yourself?  For  the  small  ad- 
vantage you  may  gain,  is  it  worth  while  to  make  your 
soldiers  undergo  such  toil,  and  to  expose  yourself  to  danger  ? 
The  prince  of  Tsin  has  no  rival  at  the  head  of  an  army ; 
brave  and  fearless  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  dangers ; 
and  is  it  against  him  that  you  are  marching  ! He  has  already 
beaten  you  once,  and  if  he  repeats  his  victor}^,  you  will  regret 
not  having  followed  my  counsel.  Take  my  advice,  do  not 
meddle  with  their  quarrels.”  A pao  ki  heeded  not,  but  set 
out.  He  arrived  at  Yeou  chau  in  December  of  921,  which  he 
besieged  for  some  days,  but  finding  it  stubbornly  defended, 
he  withdrew  his  forces  and  fell  upon  Cho  chau,  which  he 
captured,  and  then  approached  Ting  chau,  whose  commander 
sent  a messenger  to  summon  the  prince  of  Tsin  to  his  aid. 
The  latter  set  out,  and  heard,  when  he  arrived  at  Sin 
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ching,  that  the  advance  guard  of  the  Khitans  had  crossed  the 
river  Sha  ho  (this  river  flows  twenty-one  li  west  of  Tso  chau, 
in  the  district  of  Pao  ting  fu,  De  Guignes,  vol.  iii.  p.  67). 
Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  5000  warriors,  he  passed  to 
the  north  of  Sin  ching,  under  cover  of  a wood  of  mulberry- 
trees.  The  Khitans,  seeing  him  emerge  suddenly  from  this 
wood,  were  panic-stricken,  and  fled,  and  a son  of  A pao  ki 
was  captured. 

The  Khitans  retired  to  Wang  tu  (i.e.  Pao  ting  fu, 
De  Guignes,  iii.  p.  67),  where  they  were  pursued  by  the 
prince  of  Tsin.  Five  thousand  horsemen  whom  he  met  on 
the  way  ventured  to  attack  him.  He  was  several  times 
surrounded,  and  was  only  saved  by  the  bravery  of  Li  se  chao, 
who,  at  the  head  of  300  warriors,  took  him  out  of  their  hands. 
Meanwhile  the  main  army  on  either  side  went  to  the  support 
of  its  people.  The  prince  of  Tsin  attacked  the  Tartars  most 
vigorously,  and  completely  defeated  them  ; the  roads  were 
strewn  with  the  corpses  of  dead  men  and  horses.  It  was  the 
most  terrible  defeat  A pao  ki  had  yet  suffered.  Seeing  that 
he  was  not  pursued,  he  collected  together  the  debris  of  his 
people  and  returned  homewards  (De  Mailla,  vol.  vii.  p.  190). 

This  is  evidently  the  Chinese  account  of  the  campaign, 
and  represents  it  as  the  Tsin  Emperor  would  have  us  under- 
stand it.  The  Khitan  story  is  entirelj'^  dififerent,  and  claims 
almost  complete  victory  along  the  whole  line.  We  are  told 
that  A pao  ki  went  with  his  whole  army  to  the  pass  of 
Dsioiyung  kuan,  and  a little  later  captured  that  of  Gubekeo. 
lie  then  divided  his  army  and  plundered  ten  towns,  among 
them  Tan  chau.  Si  yon  chau.  An  uwan,  San  ho,  Li  yang  si 
yang,  Wangdu,  Luchau,  Man  cheng,  and  Sui  cheng,  all 
belonging  to  the  Tsin.  A pao  ki  had  received  the  fugitive 
Wangioi  as  his  son,  gave  him  many  gifts,  and  planted 
his  people  to  the  south  of  the  river  Hoang  shui  (the  Sira 
Muran).  The  town  of  Changlu  was  captured  by  Khang 
medsi,  one  of  A pao  ki’s  officers.  When  the  latter  again 
attacked  Tso  chau,  a white  hare  was  seen  to  climb  tho  walls 
(?  the  meaning  of  this,  perhaps  it  was  a bad  omen).  As  he 
had  the  same  day  destroyed  another  town,  its  governor. 
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Lisebin,  went  out  with  the  citizens  and  surrendered.  Tulei, 
a general  of  A pao  ki,  with  5,000  cavalry,  surrounded 
Litsunsioi,  who  had  marched  with  an  army  to  the  town 
of  Wangdu.  All  his  efforts  to  break  through  were  un- 
availing until  Lissedoho  came  to  the  rescue  with  3000 
horsemen,  which  relieved  him.  He  thereupon  fell  in  turn 
upon  the  Khitans  with  vigour,  and  compelled  them  to  witli- 
draw.  When  he  arrived  in  Yo  chau,  he  despatched  2000 
horsemen  in  pursuit  of  the  Khitans.  They  were  attacked  by 
A pao  ki,  and  lost  many  prisoners.  "VVlien  A pao  ki  reached 
Tan  chau,  he  was  in  turn  attacked  by  the  army  from  Yo  chau, 
but  the  latter  was  again  defeated,  and  a general  captured. 

A pao  ki  now  issued  an  edict,  by  which  the  people  of  Tan 
chau  and  Shon  chau  were  planted  at  Sin  chau  or  Sinyang,  in 
the  province  of  Dung  ping  in  Liau  tung.  lie  again  altered 
the  honorary  names  of  the  year  to  Ti  yan  tsan,  Le.  “ the  aid 
of  heaven.”  He  also  issued  an  edict  by  which  he  amnes- 
tied all  prisoners,  except  those  under  punishment  of  death 
(Gabelentz,  pp.  22,  23). 

Yisdelou  describes  the  events  of  the  year  very  shortly.  lie 
sa}'s  that  in  the  11th  month  of  921,  A pao  ki  marched  against 
Pihchehli,  where  he  captured  more  than  ten  towns.  A 
month  later  he  was  defeated  by  the  Chinese  and  retired 
(Yisdelou,  p.  189). 

Early  in  922,  A pao  ki  entered  the  province  of  Yeou 
chau  (the  modern  Peking).  In  the  4th  month  he  attacked 
Dse  chau  or  Ki  chau.  The  town  was  captured  after  an  attack 
of  four  days,  and  its  governor,  Hotsiong,  was  made  prisoner ; 
he  also  took  Che  chau.  He  made  over  the  organization  of 
the  army  to  Luguweyung  and  Niyelugu,  and  gave  the 
soldiers  a feast.  At  the  request  of  Yang  wen  li,  he  also  sent 
an  army  to  the  relief  of  Dsenchau,  which  was  being  attacked 
by  Li  tsun  sioi,  the  Tsin  Emperor.  The  array  of  the  latter 
was  defeated,  and  its  commander  killed.  He  also  invaded 
the  various  tribes  in  the  north  and  south,  and  divided  the 
boot}'  he  secured  among  the  poor ; he  also  separated  his  tribe 
Tiela  into  two  parts,  and  made  Siyeniyechi  general  of  the 
northern  part,  and  Guwansi  of  the  south,  and  he  appointed 
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his  younger  son,  Yugu  or  Yaokhu,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  (Yisdelou,  p.  189 ; Gabelentz,  p.  23). 

On  turning  to  the  Chinese  story  again,  we  read  that  on  his 
return  from  his  victorious  campaign,  the  prince  of  Tsin  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  himself  Emperor.  He  repaired  to  Wei 
chau  {i.e.  Tai  ming  fu),  and  having  raised  a mound  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  he  mounted  it  and  offered  sacrifice, 
surrounded  by  his  various  officials  in  their  state  robes. 
Then  seating  himself  on  a throne,  he  declared  that  he  mounted 
the  throne  to  continue  the  dynasty  of  Tang,  which  had 
adopted  his  ancestors.  He  accordingly  gave  his  dynasty 
the  name  of  Tang,  and  it  is  known  as  that  of  the  Heou 
Tang  or  the  Later  Tang.  He  changed  the  name  of  Wei 
chau  into  that  of  Hing  tang  fu,  and  made  it  his  eastern 
capital.  He  restored  its  ancient  name  of  Tai  yuen  fu  to 
Tsin  yang,  and  made  it  his  western  court,  and  gave  Clung 
chau,  which  he  made  his  northern  court,  the  name  of  Ching 
ting  fu  (De  Mailla,  vol.  vii.  pp.  193,  194).  He  then  pressed 
the  war  with  increased  vigour  against  the  Liang  Emperor, 
whose  capital  Ta  Liang  he  at  length  captured.  Moti,  the  Liang 
Emperor,  rather  than  be  made  prisoner,  was  slain  at  his  own 
request  by  one  of  his  own  slaves,  while  the  families  of  his 
principal  adherents  were  exterminated  {id.  pp.  206,  208). 
Thus  perished  the  short-lived  dynasty  of  Liang,  and  the 
prince  of  Tsin  became  master  of  all  the  northern  provinces  of 
China. 

Meanwhile  A pao  ki  did  not  sit  quieth^  under  his  great  defeat, 
but  we  find  him  making  attacks  along  the  frontiers  of  the 
Tsin  dominions.  Thus  we  read  that  in  923  his  second  son 
Yaokhu  captured  the  town  of  Ping  chau,  with  its  governor 
Ju  se  yan,  and  the  sub-officer  Jang  tsung.  A pao  ki 
then  went  there  in  person,  changed  its  name  to  Lu  lung- 
dsiyun,  and  nominated  a Tsese  there.  The  Hii  or  Sisi 
having  rebelled,  he  subdued  them,  and  killed  300  of  their 
loaders  with  sacred  arrows,  and  threw  their  bodies  into 
the  river.  He  then  gave  orders  to  Yaokhu  to  attack  Yeou 
chau  {i.e.  the  modern  Peking),  and  sent  another  army 
against  the  province  of  Shan  si.  Having  defeated  the 
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Chinese,  he  captured  Tsioi  yang  and  Pe  ping  (another 
name  for  the  modern  Peking).  This  was  in  the  very  month 
when  the  Prince  of  Tsin  proclaimed  himself  Emperor.  On 
their  return  from  their  expedition  into  Pehchehli,  the  troops 
of  Yaokhu  were  rewarded  for  their  services.  The  growing 
influence  of  the  Ivhitan  power  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  told  the  King  of  Persia  sent  tribute,  that  is,  he 
probably  sent  envoys  with  presents  (Visdelou,  p.  189 ; 
Gabelentz,  p.  24). 

In  January,  924,  A pao  ki  sent  an  army  to  ravage  the 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Yen  {i.e.  of  Pehchehli),  and 
later  in  the  year  he  removed  the  people  of  Ki  chau  in  the 
same  province  to  Liau  chau.  At  this  time  the  Pohai 
Tartars  killed  the  Khitan  viceroy  in  their  country,  Jang- 
sheosi. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  A pao  ki  assembled  the 
Empress,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  generalissimo  of  his  forces, 
the  tsai  siangs  or  viziers,  and  the  other  Tartar  chiefs,  and  thus 
addressed  them  : “ The  sky  which  is  over  our  heads  looks 
down  on  us  from  on  high,  and  distributes  its  favours  among 
all  people.  In  ten  thousand  years  you  may  discover  one 
holy  master  and  a wise  king.  As  on  the  one  hand  he  is 
made  by  the  sky,  and  on  the  other  he  rules  all  living  things, 
he  wages  no  war  and  undertakes  no  enterprize  save  by  the 
will  of  heaven.  This  is  why  he  draws  inspiration  thence. 
He  follows  the  will  of  God,  and  his  orders  are  religiously 
carried  out.  He  wins  the  hearts  of  men.  In  this  way  those 
who  are  in  error  return  to  truth,  and  those  who  are  far  from 
him,  like  those  who  are  close  to  him,  are  exempt  from  vices. 
We  may  say  of  such  a king  his  greatness  of  mind  can 
compass  the  sea,  and  his  constancy  can  establish  the  moun- 
tains.” (Gabelentz  reads  this,  “ People  may  say  of  my  kingdom 
that  it  surrounds  the  great  sea  and  touches  the  Taishan  or 
Holy  mountains.”)  “ Since  I began  to  build  up  our  empire,  and 
since  I became  the  father  of  the  Universe,  I have  established 
firm  laws.  After  this,  need  my  successors  trouble  themselves 
with  the  diflficulties  of  government  ? The  duration,  the 
growth  and  decay  of  empires  have  their  causes.  Their  pre- 
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servation  and  destruction  depend  also  on  the  princes  who 
govern  them.  Fortunate  expeditions  and  favourable  oppor- 
tunities ought  equally  to  approve  themselves  to  heaven  and 
to  the  people.  Among  all  the  kings  of  men  has  there  been 
one  who  could  secure  immortality  for  himself?  My  term  of 
existence  will  end  in  the  year  926.  There  remain  only  two 
things  to  do,  and  I have  only  a short  time  to  do  them  in.  It 
behoves  me  to  use  diligence”  (Yisdelou,  p.  190).  We  need 
not  wonder  that  his  audience  should  have  been  somewhat 
startled  by  these  enigmatical  phrases.  It  would  seem  they 
were  preliminary  to  his  preparing  for  an  expedition  into 
Western  Tartary  against  the  Tukon  or  Tukohoan,  Tanghiang 
and  Supu.  Having  left  Tuioi,  the  heir  to  the  throne  (styled 
the  Hoang  tai  tsi  or  the  august  very  great  son),  as  regent,  he 
took  his  younger  son  Yaokhu,  who  was  the  commander-in- 
chief of  his  troops,  with  him. 

In  the  7th  month  Ho  lu  and  other  officers  attacked  the 
Tartars  who  lived  to  the  east  of  the  mountains  So  kuen  no  (?) 
and  defeated  them.  In  the  next  month  A pao  ki  reached 
the  mountain  IT  khu,  where  he  sacrificed  some  geese  to  the 
sky,  and  presently  reached  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Shen 
yus  (i.e.  of  the  Khans  of  the  Hiongnu).  There  he  climbed 
the  mountains  A li  tien  ya  to  si,  where  he  sacrificed  a stag  of 
an  extraordinary  kind.  On  the  first  day  of  the  9th  month 
he  encamped  near  the  ancient  city  of  the  Uighurs  {i.e. 
Karakorum),  and  there  ho  put  up  a marble  tablet,  inscribed 
with  his  victories.  Later  in  the  same  month  he  adored  the 
sun,  in  the  forest  of  Tai  lin,  and  then  sent  an  army  against 
tlie  Tsu  po  (called  Su  pu  by  Gabelentz),  and  two  other 
armies,  one  under  the  southern  Tsai  siang  (Yelioisu),  and 
the  other  under  an  I li  kin  named  Hi  ye  li,  with  orders  to 
plunder  the  country  of  the  south-west  (Gabelentz  says  the 
country  of  Su  pu).  Tlicse  two  armies  returned  to  him  in 
a few  days  with  the  captives  they  had  made. 

A }>ao  ki  having  cut  a channel  from  the  river  Kin  ho 
{i.c.  the  Golden  river,  Bretschn eider.  Notices  of  Med.  Geog., 
note  237),  filled  several  watercarts  with  the  water,  and  also 
took  some  stones  from  the  mountain  U Shan  {i.e.  Black 
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Hills,  probably  the  Karakorum  mountains  are  meant,  id.). 
These  he  took  home  with  him.  The  stones  he  set  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hoang  ho  {i.e.  the  Sira  muran)  and  on 
the  mountain  Mu  ye  {vide  supra),  to  remind  posterity 
that  the  rivers  and  mountains  had  rendered  him  homage, 
as  the  rivers  do  the  sea,  and  the  small  mountains  the 
greater  ones.  In  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  the  kingdom 
of  Tache  (probably  the  Tajiks  or  Persians  are  meant,  and 
not  the  Arabs,  as  Visdelou  suggests)  sent  him  tribute  to 
his  camp.  On  the  following  day  he  ordered  the  ancient 
monument  of  Pi  ko  khan  {i.e.  the  Buku  khan,  the  founder  of 
the  TJighur  power)  to  be  repolished,  and  an  inscription  to  be 
engraved  on  it  in  Chinese,  Khitan,  and  Turkish,  containing 
a recital  of  his  good  deeds.  The  same  month  he  defeated 
the  barbarians  who  liv’ed  in  the  mountain  Hu  mu  si  (?). 
Having  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Ye  li  si, 
he  sacriBced  a red  cow  to  the  sky  and  a black  horse 
to  the  earth.  The  king  of  the  Uighurs,  called  Pali  or 
Pari,  went  to  his  camp  with  tribute.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  tenth  month  he  hunted  in  the  mountains  Yu  lo  (?), 
and  captured  several  thousand  wild  animals.  The  next  day 
he  encamped  at  the  mountain  Pa  li  si  (?).  Thence  he  sent  an 
army  which,  crossing  the  moving  sand  (Gabelentz  says  the 
river  Lioisa),  captured  the  town  of  Fu  tu  (called  Feotut 
sheng  by  Gabelentz),  and  subdued  all  the  hordes  of  the 
AVestern  borders.  The  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  he 
captured  Pi  li  ko,  the  Dudu  of  the  Uighurs  of  Kan  chau 
(in  Kan  suh),  and  took  the  opportunity  of  forwarding  envoys 
to  their  Khan,  U mu  chu  (Visdelou,  p.  191),  of  whom  the  Dudu 
was  the  deputy  or  vice-ruler.  This  letter  is  referred  to  by  Ye  lu 
tai  shi  in  the  note  he  sent  to  U mu  chu’s  descendant.  Pi  le  ko. 
AV  e are  told  in  the  history  of  that  king  that  A pao  ki,  having 
carried  his  victorious  arms  on  the  north  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Pu  ku  han  {i.e.  to  Karakorum),  sent  a letter  to  the  Uighur 
chief  (whose  ancestors  had  been  driven  away  from  Karakorum 
in  the  previous  century),  worded  thus:  “Do  you  ever  think 
of  your  old  country  ? If  you  do,  I will  restore  it  to  you  ; if 
not,  I will  retain  it  myself.  It  is  immaterial  whether  it  is 
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in  your  hands  or  mine.”  It  seems  that  U mu  chu  replied 
that  it  was  already  ten  generations  since  his  people  had 
abandoned  their  old  land  and  settled  in  China  ; that  his 
soldiers  and  people  were  content  with  their  new  country,  and 
would  not  leave  it  willingly ; and  that  he  could  not  therefore 
return  to  the  old  country  [id.  p.  28).  A pao  ki  seems  in  this 
campaign  to  have  conquered  the  various  Turkish  tribes  of 
Western  Mongolia,  as  he  had  previously  conquered  the 
Mongols  and  the  tribes  of  Eastern  Mongolia,  and  thus  appro- 
priated the  whole  country  surrounding  the  Gobi  desert, 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Khitans  until  the  de- 
struction of  their  dynasty  by  the  Kin  Tartars,  as  I have 
mentioned  in  my  last  paper. 

After  sending  his  letter  to  the  Uighur  chief,  we  are  told 
A pao  ki  went  to  hunt  tigers  in  the  mountains  Ula  ye  li  (?), 
and  advanced  as  far  as  the  mountain  Pa  shi  (?).  For  sixty 
days  the  army  advanced  hunting  fashion,  and  had  fresh 
venison  daily  {id.  p.  191). 

In  January,  925,  A pao  ki  sent  couriers  to  the  Empress  and 
to  Hoang  tai  tsi,  to  announce  his  victories  to  them.  In  the 
next  month  his  son  Yao  khu  made  an  invasion  of  the  Tang 
kiang  {i.e.  Tangut).  The  Empress  soon  after  sent  off  Khang 
mo  ta  to  make  inquiries  about  her  husband’s  health,  and  to 
take  him  clothes  and  refreshments.  She  seems  also  to  have 
sent  Siao  a ku  chi  to  make  a raid  into  Pehchehli  and  Shansi, 
whence  he  returned  laden  with  booty.  Soon  after  Yao  khu 
presented  the  captives  whom  he  had  made  in  Tangut.  This 
was  followed  by  a feast  given  b3»^  the  Emperor  in  the  moun- 
tains Shui  tsing  shan  (?).  In  the  fourth  month  he  attacked 
the  Siao  fan,  who  lived  in  the  south  (?  the  Si  fan  tribes  of 
Kukunur),  and  subdued  them.  IMeanwhile  the  Empress  and 
the  Iloang  tai  tsi  rejoined  him  on  the  river  Cha  li  (?).  Soon 
after  envoys  arrived  from  U mu  chu,  the  Khan  of  the 
Uighurs,  with  presents.  In  the  fifth  month  A pao  ki  went 
to  the  north  of  the  country  of  the  Slii  wei  (i.e.  of  the  iMongols, 
to  pass  the  summer  heats),  and  four  months  later  he  made 
his  way  homewards  again. 

On  his  return  he  received  envoys  from  the  founder  of 
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the  revived  Tang  dynasty  {i.e.  of  the  late  Tsin  Emperor). 
The  Japanese  and  the  Coreans  also  sent  him  envoys 
(Visdelou,  p.  192).  Later  in  the  year  he  went  in  state 
to  the  Buddhist  temple,  called  Ghan  kue  si,  where  he 
entertained  the  monks,  and  published  an  amnesty.  He 
also  set  at  liberty  the  captive  eagles  and  falcons  which  were 
used  in  falconry,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sin  lo  in  Corea  sent 
him  tribute  {id.).  Calling  his  people  together,  he  now 
addressed  them,  and  said  he  had  accomplished  one  of  the  two 
objects  of  which  he  had  formerly  spoken  to  them,  but  there 
still  remained  another,  namely,  the  punishment  of  the  rebel 
kingdom  of  Pohai,  whose  people  had  put  the  Khitan  viceroy 
to  death.  He  accordingly  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
against  In  chuen  (called  Dajensiowan  by  Gabelentz),  the  king 
of  Pohai.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  Empress,  the  Hoang  tai 
tsi,  and  his  other  son,  the  generalissimo  Yao  khu.  lie  offered 
the  usual  sacrifices  to  the  mountain  Mu  ye,  and  also  offered  a 
black  or  grey  cow  to  the  sky,  and  a white  horse  to  the  earth. 
This  last  was  offered  up  on  the  mountain  U shan.  On  arriving 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Sa  kha,  he  had  a criminal  put  to 
death  with  sacred  arrows,  and  soon  after  reached  the 
mountain  Shang  ling,  and  proceeded  to  invest  the  town  of 
Fu  yu,  also  called  Khaiyuwan,  which  belonged  to  Pohai 
(It  was  situated  north  of  Ku  yung  hien  in  Liau  tung,  Porter 
Smith,  pp.  6 and  17). 

In  January,  926,  we  are  told  that  the  sun  was  over- 
clouded with  a white  vapour.  Soon  after  the  town  of 
Fu  yu  was  captured,  and  the  officer  in  command  there 
was  executed.  A pao  ki  then  detached  a body  of  10,000 
mounted  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Anduan,  the  Ti  in 
or  grand  master  of  the  palace  Siao  a khu  chi  (called 
Agudsi  by  Gabelentz),  formerly  Tsai  siang  of  the  North, 
and  other  officers,  and  sent  them  on  as  an  advance  guard. 
They  met  and  defeated  the  main  army  of  Pohai.  The 
same  night  A pao  ki’s  two  sons  laid  siege  to  the  town  of 
Khu  khan  or  Ho  han,  and  shortly  after  the  Pohaian  king 
In  chuen  capitulated.  A few  days  after,  while  A pao  ki 
was  encamped  to  the  south  of  Khu  khan,  the  latter,  dressed 
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in  a white  and  simple  robe,  and  leading  a sheep  tied  with  a 
straw  cord,  left  the  town  at  the  head  of  300  of  his  principal 
people,  and  went  to  him.  A pao  ki  received  him  very 
graciously,  and  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  appointed  him 
governor  of  Pohai ; but  the  kingdom  was  by  no  means  finally 
conquered.  When  A pao  ki’s  officers  went  into  the  town  to 
draw  up  an  inventory  of  the  captured  arms,  they  were 
murdered,  and  shortly  after  Inchuen  again  rebelled.  The 
town  was  then  taken  by  storm.  Inchuen  again  implored 
pardon.  He  and  bis  family  were  placed  under  surveillance, 
while,  we  are  told,  A pao  ki  offered  grateful  sacrifices  to  the 
earth  and  sky.  The  governors  of  the  chief  towns  of  Pohai — 
Anbiyan,  Modsi,  Nanhai,  and  Hingli — sent  in  their  sub- 
mission. The  captured  spoils  were  distributed  among  the 
victorious  troops,  fresh  sacrifices  were  ofiered,  a general 
amnesty  proclaimed,  and  the  title  of  the  regnal  j’^ears  was 
once  more  changed — they  were  now  called  Tien  hien  or 
Tiyan  siyan,  meaning  ‘ illuminated  by  heaven.’  Having  sent 
envoys  to  inform  the  Tang  Emperor  of  his  success,  A pao  ki 
entered  the  town  of  Khu  khan,  and  inspected  its  arsenals  and 
treasures ; these  he  distributed  generously,  a large  share 
falling  to  the  chief  of  the  Hii,  who  had  been  his  ally  in  the 
expedition.  The  name  of  Pohai  was  now  changed  to  Tung 
tan  or  Dung  dan,  while  that  of  Khu  khan  was  changed  to 
Tien  fu  or  Ti  yang  fu  cheng  (?  if  the  modern  Fung  lien  fu  or 
Mukden),  i.e.  celestial  happiness.  He  appointed  his  eldest 
son  Tu  yu  (the  Hoang  tai  tsi)  governor  of  Tung  tan,  i.e. 
Pohai,  with  the  title  Gin  hoang  vang,  i.e.  august  king  of  men. 
He  also  assigned  to  him  his  own  brother  Tie  la  or  Diyela  us 
first  Tsai  siang  or  minister,  while  the  post  of  second  Tsai 
siang  was  assigned  to  the  person  who  held  it  before  the 
overthrow  of  the  Pohaian  kingdom.  Other  officials  were 
promoted  and  rewarded  ; a general  amnesty  was  decreed  in  all 
parts  of  Pohai,  and  an  annual  tribute  of  150,000  pieces  of 
stuff  and  1000  horses  imposed.  Shortly  after  the  Ting  wei, 
the  Corcans,  the  Wei  me,  the  Tie  li  or  Di  ye  li,  and  tlie 
Molio,  sent  to  pay  tribute.  Some  towns  apparently  still 
held  out,  for  wo  find  A pao  ki  now  sending  a force  to 
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subdue  the  town  of  Chang  ling  fu,  in  Pohai,  and  again  sacri- 
ficing to  the  sky.  He  paid  a state  visit  to  his  son,  the 
governor  of  Tung  tan  or  Pohai,  and  shortly  after  sent 
Anduan  to  subdue  the  three  Pohaian  towns  — Anbiyan, 
Iklodsi,  and  Dingli — which  had  rebelled.  Only  the  two  chief 
men  of  Anbiyan  were  put  to  death.  Having  given  another 
feast  to  his  troops,  A pao  ki  now  wended  his  way  homewards, 
accompanied  by  the  captive  king  of  Pohai  and  his  family. 
His  son,  the  new  governor  of  Pohai,  went  as  far  as  the 
mountain  Sa  tsi  shan  to  say  good-bye  to  him  (Visdelou,  p.  193; 
Gabelentz,  27,  28). 

During  the  expeditions  of  A pao  ki  into  the  TVest  and 
against  Pohai,  the  Khitans  did  not  apparently  desist  from 
their  attacks  on  the  Chinese  frontiers ; and  we  read  that  in 
925  the  border  commanders  of  the  empire  made  reports  to 
the  Emperor,  stating  that  unless  they  were  assisted  they 
could  not  protect  their  charges  (De  Mailla,  vol.  vii.  p.  218). 

The  cause  of  their  success  was  doubtless  the  weakness  of 
the  Tang  Emperor,  wEo  seems  to  have  given  himself  up  to 
debauchery  and  to  have  neglected  affairs  of  government, 
which  caused  revolts  in  various  places  {id.  240,  241).  Li 
se  yuen,  who  is  called  a Tartar,  and  was  doubtless  also  a 
Sha  to  Turk,  and  whom  the  Emperor  had  adopted,  w'as  sent 
against  the  rebels  {id.  242,  254).  He  was  however  persuaded 
to  go  over  to  them,  and  thus  strengthened,  they  speedily 
overwhelmed  the  Imperial  party,  and  the  Emperor  himself 
was  killed  in  his  palace.  This  was  in  926  {id.  p.  250).  He 
was  succeeded  by  Li  se  yuen,  under  the  style  of  Ming  tsong. 

The  new  Emperor  sent  Yao  koen  or  Yu  kun  to  announce 
his  accession  to  A pao  ki.  The  latter  was  much  touched,  we 
are  told,  by  the  news  of  the  late  Emperor’s  death.  “ He  was 
the  son  of  my  anda  ” (that  is,  son  of  my  sworn  friend)  he  said. 
Ming  tsong  seems  to  have  concealed  the  fact  of  his  having 
taken  part  in  the  rebellion  ; and  when  A pao  ki  inquired 
how  it  was  he  had  not  assisted  his  predecessor  more  effectually 
to  put  down  the  rebellion,  Yao  koen  replied  that  he  was  too 
far  off  to  do  so. 

A pao  ki  then  addressed  a seasonable  homHy  to  the  envoy : 
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“ I have  heard,”  he  said,  “ that  the  son  of  my  anc/a  was  com- 
pletely devoted  to  pleasure,  to  the  drama,  and  to  hunting ; 
that  he  took  little  care  of  his  soldiers  or  his  people,  and  that 
it  was  this  which  brought  him  to  trouble.  When  I saw  his 
evil  courses,  I drank  no  more  wine,  I went  no  more  to  the 
play,  I sent  home  my  actors,  and  I released  my  falcons  and 
my  dogs.  If  I had  followed  his  example,  I should  long  ago 
have  fallen  mj^self”  (id.  p.  256).  Having  thus  addressed 
him,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  no  ill-will  to  the  new 
Emperor,  and  he  would  promise  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
him  if  he  would  cede  to  him  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Hoang  ho.  Yao  koen  answered  this  outrageous  claim  by 
replying  that  he  had  no  authority  to  treat  for  anything  of 
the  kind.  A pao  ki,  in  a rage,  had  him  seized,  and  im- 
prisoned him  for  ten  days ; he  then  again  summoned  him  to 
his  presence,  and  said  it  seemed  unreasonable  to  have  asked 
for  so  large  a cession,  and  that  he  would  content  himself  with 
Ching  ting  (?)  and  Yeou  chau  (the  modern  Peking).  He  had 
paper  and  writing  materials  produced,  and  was  for  insisting 
upon  Yao  koen  signing  such  a cession ; and  when  he  refused, 
he  would  have  killed  him  if  Han  yen  hoei  had  not  held  his 
arm.  He  then  ordered  him  to  be  confined  (id.  257). 

The  lately  conquered  kingdom  of  Pohai  proved  a trouble- 
some acquisition.  We  read  that  in  the  fifth  month  of  926  two 
of  its  towns,  Nanhai  and  Dingli,  rebelled.  Yao  khu  was  sent 
against  them,  and  speedily  subdued  them.  Soon  after  the 
viceroy  of  Tie  chau  rebelled.  He  was  also  forced  to  submit 
by  Yao  khu.  Shortly  after  Tie  la  or  Hi  ye  la,  A pao  ki’s 
brother,  and  the  senior  Tsai  siang  of  Tung  tan  (i.e.  of  Pohai) 
died.  A pao  ki  sent  In  chuen,  the  last  king  of  Pohai,  under 
a guard,  to  liis  chief  capital,  Hoang  tu.  He  gave  him  the 
name  U lu  ku,  which  was  the  name  of  his  own  charger, 
while  the  name  A li  chi,  by  which  his  Empress’s  palfrey  was 
known,  was  given  to  his  wife.  Soon  after  A pao  ki  himself 
became  unwell.  He  was  then  at  the  town  of  Fu  yu.  The 
following  night  a great  star  fell  in  front  of  his  tent,  and  on 
the  day  of  the  whitish  snake  a yellow  dragon,  one  /i  in 
length,  appeared  above  the  fortress,  and  the  light  about  it 
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was  quite  dazzling  ; it  eventually  came  down  and  entered 
the  palace.  A blue  vapour  covered  the  sky  for  a whole  day, 
and  meanwhile  A pao  ki  died,  thus  fulfilling  the  enigmatical 
prophecy  he  had  uttered  three  years  previously.  He  was 
fifty-five  years  old  when  he  died,  and  he  received  the  post- 
humous title  of  Ching  tien  wangti  {i.e.  the  Emperor  who 
mounted  to  the  sky),  and  the  style  of  Tai  tsu,  given  to  the 
founders  of  dynasties,  llis  body  was  taken  to  the  capital, 
Hoang  tu,  and  was  temporarily  buried  to  the  north-west  of 
the  town.  It  was  afterwards  burled  at  Tsu  ling,  i.e.  the 
sepulchre  of  Tai  tsu  (Visdelou,  p.  194).  De  Mailla  says  at 
the  mountain  Fu  ye  shan  (really  Mu  ye  shan,  Ross,  p.  220, 
vide  ante),  thirty  li  to  the  east  of  Kwang  ning,  in  Liau  tung 
{pp.  cit.  p.  258). 

AVe  are  told  that  the  Empress  Siaoli,  when  her  husband 
was  dying,  summoned  100  of  his  principal  officers,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  put  to  death  on  his  tomb,  and  bid  them 
go  and  serve  him  in  the  other  world.  One  of  them  protested 
against  this  honour,  and  was  rebuked  by  the  Empress,  who 
wondered  that  he  should  object  when  his  master  was  so  much 
attached  to  him.  He  replied,  with  grim  humour,  that  there 
was  no  one  he  was  so  much  attached  to  as  herself.  She  said 
she  vv'as  willing  to  go,  but  must  stay  to  look  after  her  son 
and  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  state.  Stretching  out  her 
right  arm,  the  Spartan  lady  ordered  her  attendants  to  cut  it 
off  at  the  shoulder,  and  bury  it  with  her  lord.  On  their 
begging  her  on  their  knees  not  to  do  such  a thing,  she  insisted 
on  its  being  cut  off  below  the  elbow,  and  upon  its  being  buried 
as  above  described.  The  officer  who  expostulated,  we  are 
told,  and  several  others,  had  their  lives  spared  (Ross,  p.  220  ; 
Visdelou,  p.  196;  De  Mailla,  oj).  cit.  vol.  vii.  p.  258).  A viceroy 
was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  tomb.  The  place  where 
A pao  ki  died  was  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Fu  yu  fu, 
between  two  rivers.  A grand  palace  was  afterwards  built  on 
the  site,  and  named  Shing  tieu  tien,  i.e.  ‘ palace  of  him  who 
is  gone  to  heaven,’  while  Fu  yu  fu  was  given  the  name  of 
Hoang  lung  fu,  or  city  of  the  first  order  of  the  Yellow 
Dragon,  so  named  from  the  yellow  dragon  which  appeared 
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ttere  on  the  day  of  A pao  ki’s  death.  He  was  a famous 
figure  in  the  history  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  the  real  founder  of 
the  Khitan  power.  By  his  conquest  of  Pohai  he  secured  the 
dominion  over  Liau  tung  and  Manchuria  as  far  as  the  river 
Hurka,  the  tribes  beyond  which,  known  as  the  Wild  or  Un- 
cooked Jurchi  (who,  as  we  showed  in  a former  paper,  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  famous  Kin  Tartars),  were  independent 
of  the  Khitans.  On  the  west  A pao  ki  dominated  over  the 
various  Mongol  and  Turkish  tribes  of  the  Gobi  desert  as  far 
west  as  Sungaria,  and  probably  even  further.  On  the  south 
his  dominions  were  limited  by  Corea,  which  probably  paid 
him  tribute,  and  by  the  territory  ruled  over  by  the  dynasty 
of  the  second  Tang,  founded  by  the  Sha  to  Turks.  We  do 
not  propose  to  carry  the  story  further  in  the  present  paper, 
and  shall  remit  the  account  of  the  long  war  which  ensued 
with  the  latter  power,  and  which  ended  in  its  destruction 
and  the  extension  of  the  Khitan  dominion  over  the  six 
Northern  provinces  of  China  and  as  far  as  the  Yellow  Kiver, 
to  the  next  paper,  in  which  we  shall  describe  the  Sha  to  Tu 
kiu  or  desert  Turks. 


JELL A LA BAH  > 

from  Darunta  to  | 
The  black  outline  is  traced  from  (iovcrmen( 
Remains  in  Red  are  added  by  W.  Simpson  | 
The  outline  of  the  Kabul  and  Surkhab  Ri 
onl_y  covered  with  water  in  the  Summer,  whe 
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Anr.  VII. — On  the  Identification  of  Nagaraham,  u'ith  refer- 
ence to  the  Travels  of  Hionen-Thsang.  By  "William 
Simpson,  F.R.G.S. 

On  leaving  for  India  to  accompany  the  army  into  Afghan- 
istan in  1878,  Colonel  Yule,  among  other  hints  of  places 
of  interest  of  an  archaeological  character  to  be  looked  out 
for,  mentioned  Nagarahara,  the  capital  of  the  Jelalabad 
Valley  in  the  Buddhist  period.  In  the  time  of  Iliouen- 
Thsang  the  district  bore  the  same  name  as  the  capital,  and 
it  had  no  king  of  its  own,  but  belonged  to  Kapisa,  a city 
situated  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Kabul.  The  district 
of  Nasarahara  extended  to  about  600  Chinese  Li,  from  east 
to  west,  which  would  be  over  100  miles.  This  might  reach 
from  about  Jugduluck  to  the  Khyber,  so  that  in  this  last  direc- 
tion it  would  thus  border  on  Gandara,  and  on  the  other  ex- 
tremity would  touch  Kapisa,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the 
district  as  well  as  the  capital  of  that  name.  The  Valley  of 
Jelalabad  is  small  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  province 
which  formerly  belonged  to  it.  From  Darunta  on  the  west 
to  Ali-Boghan  on  the  east  is  fifteen  miles,  but,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kabul  River,  the  flat  land  of  Kamah  extends 
the  valley  on  that  side,  about  five  or  six  miles  further  to  the 
east.  The  termination  of  the  Valley  at  this  place  is  called 
Mirza  Kheyl,  a white  rocky  ridge  comes  down  close  to  the 
river,  and  there  are  remains  of  Buddhist  masonry  on  it, 
with  caves  in  the  cliff  below.  On  the  right  bank  opposite 
Mirza  Kheyl  is  Girdi  Kas,  which  lies  in  a small  valley  at 
the  northern  end  of  a mass  of  hills  which  terminates  the 
Jelalabad  Valley  on  that  side  at  Ali-Boghan,  separating  it 
from  the  Chardeh  Plain,  which  again  extends  as  far  as 
Basawul.  I got  a kind  of  bird’s-eye  view  of  this  one  day 
from  a spur  of  the  Sufaid  Koh,  8,000  feet  high,  near  to 
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Gundumuck,  and  the  Jelalabad  Valley  and  the  Chardeh  i 
Plain  seemed  to  be  all  one,  the  hills  at  Girdi  Kas  ap-  ' 
pearing  at  this  distance  to  be  only  a few  slight  mounds  lying 
in  the  middle  of  this  space,  which  would  be  altogether  about  i 
40  miles  in  extent.  When  in  the  Jelalabad  Valley,  the  i 
Girdi  Kas  hills  are  undoubtedly  the  eastern  barrier,  while 
the  Siah  Koh  Range  is  the  western.  The  Slab  Koh  Range 
trends  to  the  south-west,  and  then  turns  due  west,  formin® 

' O . 

a distinct  barrier  on  the  north  till  it  is  lost  at  Jugduluck  ; 
there  are  only  some  low-lying  ridges  between  Futteeabad 
and  Gundumuck,  but  they  ai’e  so  small  that  it  might  be  ' 
said  to  be  a continuous  valley  all  the  way  from  Ali-Boghan  ' 
to  the  plain  of  Isbpan.  The  eastern  end  of  the  Siah  Koh 
Range  terminates  at  Darunta,  which  is  the  north-west  i 
corner  of  the  Jelalabad  Valley.  The  Kabul  River,  in- 
stead of  going  round  the  extreme  end  of  this  range,  has, 
by  some  curious  freak,  found  a way  through  the  rocky  ridge 
so  close  to  the  extremity,  that  it  leaves  only  what  might  be. 
called  one  vertebra  of  this  stony  spine  bejmnd.  The  river 
here  has  formed  for  itself  a narrow  gorge  through  perpen- 
dicular cliffs,  in  which  it  flows,  from  the  district  of  Lughman, 
into  the  level  plain  of  the  Jelalabad  Valley.  The  Surkhab 
pours  down  from  the  Sufaid  Koh,  starting  close  to  Sikaram, 
the  highest  point  of  the  range,  which  our  surveyors  found 
to  be  15,b00  feet  above  the  sea.  It  passes  over  the  western 
end  of  the  Ishpan  plain,  towards  the  Siah  Koh  Range,  and 
it  then  keeps  to  the  contour  of  its  base  all  the  way  to  the 
Jelalabad  Valley,  and  joins  the  Kabul  River  about  two 
miles  below  Darunta. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Surkhab,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Kabul  River,  tliere  are  numerous  remains  of  an  ole 
town  of  importance ; and  tins  is  the  site  I propose  for  tin 
ancient  city  of  Nagarahara.  I was  nearly  four  monthi 
quartered  at  Jelalabad  with  General  Sir  Samuel  Brown’.- 
force,  and  made  a point  of  visiting  the  vestiges  of  the  pas 
in  the  Valley,  and  I know  of  no  other  place  where  there  an 
such  marked  evidences  of  a city  having  existed.  All  th< 
other  remains  were  evidently  those  of  the  Buddhist  religiou; 
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establisli merits,  a fact  I feel  confident  of  from  the  topes,  and 
mounds,  or  remains,  left  by  the  Yiharas,  which  tell  plainly 
enough  what  they  had  been.  Ilada,  about  five  miles  south 
of  Jelalabad,  is  the  only  other  place  whose  appearance  would 
entitle  it  to  be  placed  as  a competitive  site;  but,  as  this  spot 
is  accepted  as  the  Ilidda  of  the  Buddliist  period,  it  cannot 
have  been  the  ancient  Nagarahara. 

The  town  of  Jelalabad  presents  no  evidences  of  antiquity 
above  ground.  The  south-west  corner  of  the  town  has  a 
slight  elevation  of  ground,  which  may  have  been  remains 
of  former  structures  ; it  is  the  Hindu  quarter,  and  there  is  a 
place  called  Gaddi  Surya,  where  there  is  a temple,  which  the 
custodian  allowed  me  to  inspect.  It  possesses  a very  marked 
peculiarity,  this  being  that  it  has  none  of  the  usual  Hindu 
symbols,  but  contains  the  ashes  of  a Gooroo,  which  looks  very 
much  as  if  it  were  a still  existing  remnant  of  Buddhism.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  a Buddhist  establishment  may 
have  existed  here,  but  this  was  not  the  site  of  a lai-ge  city. 

Hiouen-Thsang:  states  that  Nagarahara  was  20  li  in  cir- 
cumference,  which  would  be  about  four  miles  ; and  at  the 
spot  I have  suggested  there  are  remains  which  can  be  traced 
at  this  moment  over  a space  agreeing  very  closely  to  the 
Buddhist  Pilgrim’s  figures.  The  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Kabul  River  and  the  Surkhab  would  be 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  site,  there  are  long  ridges  in 
that  direction  which  are  evidently  not  the  remains  of  topes  or 
Yiharas,  but  of  defensive  works.  Similar  ridges  are  also  visible 
on  the  south,  and  north-east,  while  amidst  the  cultivated 
fields  there  are  quantities  of  stones  all  over  the  whole  of  the 
space.  Not  far  from  the  centre  of  this  proposed  site,  there 
projects  from  the  alluvial  plain  a ridge  of  rock,  about  100  feet 
high,  and  -iOO  and  500  feet  long  on  the  top,^  which  extends 
from  north-east  to  south-west.  On  the  summit  there  are  frag- 
ments visible  of  the  old  walls,  with  masonry  undoubtedly  of 
the  Buddhist  period,  just  visible  among  mounds  and  rubbish, 


' This  is  only  a guess,  and  I have  great  distrust  of  my  own  accuracy  in  esti- 
mates of  this  kind. — W.  S. 
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the  result  of  fallen  buildings  ; while  round  the  base  of  this 
rock  there  is  also  a large  accumulation  of  debris  from  old  struc- 
tures. Among  this  debris  some  courses  of  Buddhist  masonry 
are  visible,  as  if  the  sides  of  the  rock  had  been  built  up  in 
a perpendicular  form  to  give  it  strength  as  a fortified  strong- 
hold. The  original  rock  is  only  visible  at  one  or  two  places 
on  the  summit,  and  about  the  centre  there  is  a round  hole 
cut  in  the  rock,  which  looks  as  if  originally  intended  for  a 
flagstaflF.  On  talking  to  the  villagers,  they  said  it  was  the 
Balar  Hissar  of  a purana  Sherh,  or  the  “ citadel  of  an  old 
city.”  On  asking  to  whom  it  had  belonged,  the  usual  answer 
was  given  in  which  they  respond  to  every  inquiry  regarding 
Buddhist  remains — they  say,  it  is  Kaffir  log  Ke,  or  “ infidel 
people,”  the  name  applied  by  Mahomedans  to  all  who  do 
not  belong  to  their  faith.  The  villagers  also  called  the 
locality  Wuttapar,  which  I understand  means  “ City  of 
Stones,”  from  the  quantity  of  remains  scattered  about. 
The}^  also  applied  the  word  Bagram,^  a term  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  sites  of  old  cities  in  other  places,  such  as 
near  Kabul,  Peshawar,  etc.,  and  they  spoke  of  a Bagrara 
Rajah,  who  was  a KaflBr,  and,  therefore,  of  course,  pre- 
Mahomedan. 

These  evidences  led  me  while  on  the  spot,  in  1879,  to 
believe  that  I had  come  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Capital 
of  the  Valley.  On  returning  home,  I consulted,  among 
other  works,  the  Memoire  sur  la  Carle  de  I’Asie  Centrale,  by 
L.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  which  is  attached  to  M.  Julien’s 
translation  of  Hiouen-Thsang.  Here  I was  delighted  to 
find  that  this  author  had  all  but  identified  the  exact  spot 
from  Iliouen-Thsang’s  own  account.  He  was  only  led 
astray  a very  little  distance  by  the  rough  sketch-map  of 
Masson,  in  the  Ariana  Anliqua.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin 
traces  the  route  of  tlie  Cliinese  Pilgrim  from  Kapisa  to 
Lan-po,  the  present  Lughman,  and  from  that  into  the  Jelal- 

* Bajfram,  some  authorities  give  the  meaning  of  this  word  to  be  “ the  City, 
or  “ Chief  City,”  and  that  the  term  remains  yet  on  the  sites  where  old  cities ^have 
stood.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  explains  the  word  as  meaning  “ God’s  Acre,”  and 
that  it  implies  a i)lace  of  sepulture. 
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abaci  Talley.  In  leaving  Lughman,  it  is  stated  that,  “ il 
. . . fit  environ  cent  li  dans  la  direction  du  sud-cst,  franchit 
un  grand  passage  de  montagne,  traversa  un  large  fleuve  et 
arriva  an  royaume  de  Xa-kie-lo-ho,”  or  Xagarahara.*  Vivien 
de  Saint-Martin  points  out  that  this  mountain  and  river  must 
be  the  Siah  Koh  and  the  Kabul  River,  at  the  Darunta 
Gorge,  where  the  road  from  Jelalabad  to  Lughman  still  passes 
at  the  present  day.  A ferry  is  kept  up  for  travellers,  the  boat 
being  a small  raft  floating  on  skins  filled  with  wind,  and 
there  is  a rope  from  side  to  side  of  the  river,  by  which  this 
primitive  craft  is  hauled  across.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  this  sort  of  ferry  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Iliouen-Thsang. 
It  will  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  map  that  when  the 
Pilgrim  had  passed  the  Siah  Koh  range,  and  crossed  the 
river,  he  was  close  to  the  site  which  I have  identified  as 
the  ancient  Capital  of  the  region.  On  the  summit  of  the 
Siah  Koh,  which  forms  the  last  point  at  its  eastern  end 
and  forms  the  north  side  of  the  Darunta  gorge,  there  ai-e 
the  remains  of  an  old  fortification  which  the  natives  say 
was  “ Kaffir  Ka,”  or  Buddhist,  and  skirting  the  rising 
ground  round  its  base,  there  is  the  road  used  at  the  present 
moment,  and  the  Pilgrim  as  he  passed  this  would  find  the 
Jelalabad  Talley  opening  before  him,  and  the  citadel  of 
Xagarahara  would  meet  his  view  ; it  must  then  have  been 
covered  with  the  buildings  of  which  we  now  see  the  remains ; 
the  glittering  tees  of  the  topes  in  the  city  would  also  be 
visible — showing  that  his  words,  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  are,  in  this  case,  quite  correct  as  to  their  geography — a 
character,  I fear,  we  cannot  attach  to  all  his  descriptions. 

Masson’s  map  gives  a very  fair  general  representation  of 
the  locality,  but,  if  it  is  from  a survey,  it  has  not  been  a very 
accurate  one.  About  a mile  and  a half  or  two  miles  west  of 
Jelalabad,  he  gives  a dotted  line  enclosing  a space,  which  he 
calls  the  “ Dasht  of  Begram,”  and  adds  that  it  has  “ numerous 
tumuli  scattered  over  it.”  There  are  undoubtedly  some 
remains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  small  stream  where  he 


' Julien’s  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 
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places  them,  but  they  are  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
compare  with  the  site  I have  proposed,  and  there  is  no  Bala 
Hissar,  nor  defensive  lines  visible.  I was  impressed  with 
the  evidences  I saw  when  on  the  spot,  and  made  the  identifi- 
cation from  them,  before  I had  seen  Vivien  Saint-Martin’s 
critical  remarks,  or  Masson’s  map.  The  former  writer  was 
led  astray  as  to  the  exact  place  by  the  carelessness  of 
Masson’s  topography.  Still  he  is  so  near  to  the  spot,  that 
I consider  he  has  identified  the  site,  and  all  that  I pre- 
tend to  do  in  this  case  is  only  to  adjust  the  identification, 
so  that  it  may  be  perfectly  correct.  The  map  I give  is 
traced  from  that  made  by  the  survey  party  which  accom- 
panied General  Sir  Samuel  Brown’s  column,  and,  although 
the  rock  which  formed  the  ancient  Bala  Hissar  was  not 
in  my  tracing,  I have  put  it  in  from  my  sketches, — it 
cannot  be  far  wrong,  and  it  is  as  near  as  possible  to  four 
miles  from  the  Kabul  gate  of  Jelalabad. 

Masson  gives  a small  drawing  of  the  old  Bala  Hissar,  and 
he  entitles  it  “ Tumulus  or  Mound  of  Kwaja  Lahoree.”  At 
p.  99  of  the  Ariana  Antiqua  there  is  a description  of  it  under 
the  heading  of  “ Tappa  Khwaja  Lahoree,”  which  it  may  be 
as  well  to  quote.  Masson  says  : — “ This  mound  is  one  of  the  ^ 
most  extraordinary  objects  on  the  plain  of  Jelalabad,  from  its 
large  dimensions.  Its  base  has  a circumference  of  one  , 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet ; ^ it  stands  near  the  Kabul  I 
river,  and  on  the  skirt  of  the  site  called  Beghram,  where  ' 
tradition  assigns  a city  called  Lahore.  From  the  remains  of  f 
masonry  scattered  about  its  sides,  we  may  readil)'  conjecture  i 
it  to  have  been  an  ancient  place  of  sepulture.  The  character  j- 

of  these  remains  is  at  once  decided  by  the  chequered  arrange-  f 

ment  of  the  exteriors, — a fashion  prevalent  in  all  sepulchral  ^ 
monuments,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  peculiar  to  them.  The  » 
presence  of  the  caves  in  these  vestiges  and  on  the  side  of  tlie 
mound  also  indicates  the  purpose  which  it  has  served.  Coins,  p 
trinkets,  and  other  relics  are  found  here,  generally  at  any 

* Thifi  size  round  the  base  agrees  in  a rough  way  with  my  guess  of  the  length  of 
ridge  on  the  top  ; but  I would  say  that  it  is  more  of  a ridge  than  a mound. 
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time,  but  particularly  after  rains.  Jars  are  also  frequently 
disinterred,  and  point  out  that  it  was  not  a particular 
cemeter}’,  but  the  common  one  of  a community.  Adjacent  to 
it  are  many  tumuli,  particularly  near  a hamlet  named 
Chakanor.” 

Masson  opened  a very  large  nnmber  of  the  topes  in  the 
Jelalabad  Valley,  and  ought  to  have  had  tolerably  correct 
notions  of  them,  but  he  made  a distinction  between  topes  and 
tumuli,  which  my  experience  leads  me  to  reject.  Those 
which  had  tumbled  down  till  the  rubbish  only  presented  the 
appearance  of  a mound  he  called  “ tumuli  ” ; while  to  those 
with  remains  of  architecture  visible  he  gave  the  name  of 
“ tope.”  Masson  only  explored  for  coins,  and  made  his  ex- 
cavations in  the  form  of  a mine  into  the  centre  of  the  remains ; 
had  he  interested  himself  in  the  architecture,  he  would  have 
discovered  that  his  mounds  were  all  topes.  At  least  I can 
say  that  I explored  three  mounds,  and  although  no  architec- 
ture was  at  first  visible,  I brought  it  to  light  below  the 
accumulated  rubbish.  One  of  these  is  marked  “ tumulus  of 
loose  stones”  in  Masson’s  map,  and  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  nothing  was  to  be  found  in  the  tumuli,  hence  he 
left  a number  of  them  still  untouched.  His  application  of  the 
word  “ tumulus  ” to  the  mass  of  rock  which  I have  indicated 
as  the  ancient  Bala  Hissar  is  equally  doubtful.  It  is  evident 
that  he  had  not  noticed  the  rock  on  the  summit.  The  mode 
by  which  he  infers  a sepulchral  character  to  the  place  is 
peculiarly  feeble.  Jars  are  found,  and  this  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  not  an  exclusive,  but  a common  cemeteiy, 
of  the  community.  To  reason  in  this  way  wherever  potsherds 
are  found,  would  be  easy,  but  doubtful.  Another  evidence  is 
“ the  chequered  arrangement  of  the  exteriors.”  This  refers 
to  the  fragments  of  ” Buddhist  masonry,”  still  visible  on  the 
sides  of  the  ridge  ; as  topes,  viharas,  and  walls  of  any  kind 
were  constructed  of  this  particular  masonry,  its  chequered 
appearance  goes  for  nothing  as  to  telling  us  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  constructed. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  this  old  site,  a place  was  pointed  out 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kabul  River  to  which  the  name 
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“ Khawja  Lahoree  ” was  given  by  some  of  tbe  people  belong- 
ing to  the  spot.  I have  on  this  account  put  in  tbe  name  on 
tbe  locality  thus  defined  to  me  on  the  map  in  red.  I under- 
stood at  the  time  that  it  was  the  Ziaret  or  shrine  of  a 
Mahomedan  saint,  and  that  he  had  been  known  as  “ Khwaja 
Lahoree,”  a name  which  would  certainly  apply  better  to  a 
man  than  to  a city.  Captain  Bartram,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
who  was  with  me  at  the  time,  understood  our  informants  in 
the  sense  I have  just  explained.  Still,  information  got  from 
villagers  in  conversing  with  them  is  so  apt  to  be  unreliable, 
that  I would  feel  inclined  to  take  Masson’s  authority,  for  he 
was  residing  on  the  spot  for  some  time,  as  much  safer  than 
mine  in  this  case.'  Masson,  in  the  Narrative  of  his  Journeys, 
says — “Tradition  affirms  that  the  city  on  the  plain  of  Jelalabad 
was  called  Ajuna,  and  alike  asserts  that  the  ancient  Lahore 
was  there ; which  may  mean,  that  prior  to  the  paramount 
sovereignty  in  these  countries  being  possessed  by  Lahore  (it 
must  be  remembered  it  was  so  when  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  first 
invaded  India),  it  was  established  here  ” (vol.  iii.  p.  164). 
I give  this  second  extract  merely  to  show  that  Masson 
accepted  the  tradition  that  a town  called  Lahore  stood  at  the 
place  he  calls  “ Begram”;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has 
not  given  the  sources  of  the  tradition ; for  if  it  was  011I3’  the 
villagers  on  the  spot,  it  may  be  of  no  more  value  than  that  by 
which  I put  the  shrine  of  “ Khwaja  Lahoree  ” on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  The  name  Ajuna  is  probably  a form  of 
Adinapur,  and  which  Masson,  in  vol.  i.  p 182,  states  was  the 
present  Bala  Bagh.  This  is  all  made  pretty  clear  by  Vivien 
de  Saint-lNIartin,  who  explains  that  the  Adinapour  of  Baber’s 
time  was  the  Sanskrit  Oudyanapoura,  or  “lavilledu  Jardin,” 
thus  agreeing  with  its  present  name  of  Bala  Bagh, — the  last 
of  these  words  meaning  garden.  It  is  this  word  Oudj’ana- 
l)oura,  which  the  Greeks  are  supposed  to  have  identified,  or 
translated,  as  DiouysopoUs.  Bala  Bagh  is,  according  to 
^Masson’s  statements,  thirteen  miles  from  the  present  Jelalabad ; 

* The  publicntion  of  this  may  lead  some  one  who  may  visit  the  spot  to  make 
more  careiul  euc^uiries  as  to  whicli  spot  the  title  of  Khwaja  Lahoree  belongs. 
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hence  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  site  I have  pointed 
out  for  Xagarahara,  although  at  one  time  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  principal  town  in  the  valley. 

On  Masson’s  sketch-map  will  be  found  the  word  “Nagrak,” 
attached  to  a village,  not  within  the  dotted  line  of  Begram  on 
that  map,  but  on  the  ground  here  assigned  as  the  site  of 
Nagarahara;  this  name,  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin  points  out  as  a 
possible  remaining  fragment  of  the  old  name,  and  thus  point- 
ing to  its  position.  In  the  tracing  I have  used  for  the  map 
to  accompan}'  this  paper  I also  find  attached  by  the  surveyors 
to  what  is  most  probably  the  same  village  the  name  “Naga- 
rat.”  I did  not  chance  to  learn  this  name  when  on  the  spot 
myself,  but  very  close  to  the  same,  nearer  perhaps  to  the 
supposed  Bala  Ilissar,  there  is  a large  mound, — the  same  I 
believe  as  that  on  Masson’s  map  called  “ Tumulus  of  loose 
stones,”  for  it  seemed  to  be  only  a mass  of  boulders : the 
villagers  gave  me  the  name  of  this  as  the  “ Nagara 
Goonde^,”  Goondee  being  used  to  designate  all  mounds  or 
ruins  of  former  structures.  Thus  we  find  the  word  “Nagrak,” 
“ Nagarat,”  or  “ Nagara,”  still  existing  on  the  very  spot  I 
propose  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nagarahara. 

At  this  tumulus  of  Nagara  Goonde^  I had  some  ex- 
cavations made,  and  found  the  remains  of  the  base  of  a 
tope,  the  details  of  which  were  similar  to  the  others  in  the 
locality.  The  measurements  indicated  that  this  was  one  of 
the  largest  size,  the  TJmmer  Khejd  Tope  being  the  only  other 
that  would  compare  in  grandeur  to  this  one ; both  being 
about  300  feet  in  circumference  in  the  circular  portion  of  the 
structure.  This  tope  must  have  stood  within  the  city,  and  it 
maj'  have  been  the  one  mentioned  by  Hiouen-Thsang  as 
being  in  the  interior  of  the  town,  and  which  had  contained  a 
tooth  of  Buddha  ; at  the  time  of  the  Pilgrim’s  visit  the  tooth 
was  gone,  and  the  tope  was  in  ruins,  but  he  describes  it  bv 
saying — “qu’il  etait  remarkable  par  son  elevation,  sa  largeur 
et  sa  magnificence.”  ^ These  words  agree  with  the  measure- 
ments I found  ; and  if  it  should  be  accepted  that  this  is  the 
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site  of  Nagarahara,  I think  there  will  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
identification  of  this  monument. 

From  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  town  would  be  pro- 
tected on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Kabul  River  and  the 
Surkhab ; on  the  east  there  is  a depression  towards  a small 
stream,  and  at  the  south-west  corner,  I noticed  some  ridges 
as  if  they  had  been  the  remains  of  the  defences  on  that  side, 
and  the  ground  was  low  on  the  outside,  and  now  a sort  of 
swamp,  where  our  horses  found  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  through.  This  will  show  that  there  were  natural 
features  which  belonged  to  the  site,  fitting  it  well  for  defence. 

The  site  was  not  only  strong,  it  must  have  been  also,  from 
its  surroundings,  a beautiful  city.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  along  the  Italian  base  of  the  Alps  a position  which  for 
scenery  would  excel  that  of  the  ancient  Nagarahura.  On  the 
south  it  has  the  magnificent  Alpine  range  of  the  Sufald  Koh, 
stretching  across  the  landscape  on  that  side,  whose  highest 
peak,  Slkaram,  as  already  mentioned,  is  over  fifteen  thousand 
feet  high.  On  the  north  there  is  one  grand  mountain,  with 
wide  extending  flanks,  called  the  Ram  Koond  ; it  is  over 
fourteen  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  being  near  at  hand,  its 
snowy  top  towers  high  into  the  sky.  Lower  and  nearer  still 
are  lesser  ranges,  giving  picturesque  outlines,  and  producing 
variety  of  aerial  effects  to  the  eye.  The  rugged  ridges  of  the 
Siah  Koh  are  close  to  the  spot  on  the  west.  To  these  re- 
markable natural  features  we  have  to  add  the  Buddhist  estab- 
lishments of  the  locality,  Avhlch  must  have  formed  a very 
striking  element  in  the  scene.  In  the  map  accompanying 
this  paper  I have  indicated  these  Buddhist  remains  in  red,  so 
tliat  their  position  ma}'^  be  easily  followed.  On  the  north  side 
of  tlie  Kabul  River,  just  opposite  the  site  of  the  town,  the 
ground  is  high,  and  in  some  places  there  are  rocky  cliffs. 
Along  this  for  nearly  three  miles  there  are  yet  a continuous 
range  of  remains,  of  caves  in  the  rock,  and  mounds  left  by 
topes  and  viharas; — this  is  so  close  to  the  site,  that  these 
structures  must  have  formed  part  of  the  ancient  city,  it  was  a 
sort  of  “Surrey-side.”  From  the  accounts  of  the  Buddhist 
rilgrims  wc  learn  that  the  topes  and  viharas  were  very 
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gorgeously  constructed  with  precious  substances.  I doubt  a 
good  deal  of  whiit  they  say  on  this  head,  but  I found  the  re- 
mains of  painted  decorations  and  even  vestiges  of  gilding.  Fah 
Ilian  describes  one  of  the  viharas  at  Ilidda  as  covered  with 
plates  of  gold.  We  need  scarcely  doubt  but  the  tees  of  most 
of  the  topes  would  be  gilt.  To  the  picture  you  form  in  your 
imagination  of  this  old  city  you  must  add  these  three  miles 
of  picturesque  cliffs  covered  with  monuments  and  monasteries 
glowing  with  colour  and  gold,  and  must  not  forget  to  throw 
into  the  picture  the  multitude  of  monks  going  about  in  their 
yellow  robes.  All  this  must  have  met  the  view  of  Iliouen- 
Thsang  as  he  entered  the  valley  at  the  Darunta  pass,  and 
there  existed  most  like!}"  another  very  striking  monument, 
which  would  appeal  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  “ Master 
of  the  Law,”  and  which  must  very  soon  have  caught  his 
eye.  At  the  western  end  of  the  range  of  cliffs  just  described, 
the  end  towards  Darunta,  there  is  a perpendicular  mass 
overhanging  the  river.  It  has  been  honey-combed  into 
caves.  There  is  a long  tunnel  which  connects  them  all 
through  the  rock,  but  they  look  out  on  the  water,  where  I 
think  there  has  been  a gallery  connecting  them  at  one  time. 
In  this  cliff  there  is  a large  recess,  about  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  there  is  no  passage  behind  by  which  to  reach  it,  hence 
the  conclusion  is  derived  that  it  was  not  used  like  the  others, 
but  was  a niche,  with  a colossal  figure  of  Buddha  sitting  over- 
looking the  valley.  The  statues  of  this  kind  were  formed  of 
mud,  and  covered  with  a thin  coating  of  very  fine  plaster, 
and  then  coloured  and  gilt ; — I came  on  the  lower  part  of 
a colossal  statue  of  this  kind,  which  must  have  been  about 
twelve  feet  high,  at  the  Ahin  Posh  Tope,  and  which  was 
formed  in  this  manner  ; — being  of  such  materials,  this 
figure  has  long  ago  decayed,  or  most  probably  it  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  Mahomedans.  It  will  also  be  seen  on  the 
map  that  for  some  miles  along  the  base  of  the  Siah  Koh 
range  the  Buddhist  remains  are  plentiful.  These  were 
on  the  lower  ridges  and  spurs — the  monks  seem  to  have 
almost  always  selected  elevated  spots  for  their  monasteries, 
commanding  a good  view  all  round, — and  hence  they  could 
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not  only  see,  but  were  also  seen,  and  this  range  of  structures 
was  near  enough  to  form  another  suburb  to  Nagarahara.  On 
the  south  again,  also  near  enough  to  be  a suburb,  are  a range 
of  heights,  under  which  the  present  Kabul  road  now  passes 
westward, — along  this,  for  a distance  of  six  or  seven  miles, 
there  is  an  almost  continuous  line  of  remains  ; there  are 
caves  in  the  rocks,  and  the  mounds  of  topes  and  viharas  on 
the  ground  above  them. 

From  the  map  it  will  be  understood  how  this  extensive 
array  of  structures  surrounded  and  overlooked  the  city,  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  they  must  have  added  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  it ; and  that,  with  the  natural  features  of  tlie 
magnificent  mountains  I have  described,  few  spots,  I feel 
sure,  could  compare  with  it.  At  the  present  day  the  greater 
part  of  the  Jelalabad  Valley  is  sand  and  stones,  with  no 
cultivation.  There  is  ever)'  reason  to  suppose  this  was  not 
the  case  in  the  Buddhist  period.  At  Girdi  Kas  our  engineers 
came  upon  an  old  aqueduct,  of  Buddhist  masonry,  and  a 
tunnel  through  the  spur  of  a hill — which,  at  one  time,  led 
water  to  the  Chardeh  Plain,  which  is  now  a desert  of  stones 
— but  the  aqueduct  is  in  itself  pretty  strong  evidence  that  the 
ground  at  some  former  time  was  productive.  Among  the 
rocks  at  the  Darunta  Gorge  there  is  a chasm,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  beginning  of  a canal,  all  of  which  is 
obliterated.  At  Hidda  there  can  still  be  seen  the  remains 
of  a rock-cut  Karaise,  which  is  now  waterless.  These  are 
all  hints  telling  pretty  clearly  of  another  condition  of  things 
in  the  Valley  from  what  we  see  now.  The  multitude  of 
remains  which  I have  described  are  in  themselves  quite 
sufficient  evidence  to  tell  us  that  there  must  have  been  in 
the  past  a far  greater  food  supply  than  at  present.  The 
monastic  population  itself  must  have  exceeded  many  times 
the  whole  population  at  this  moment  existing  in  the  Valley ; 
and  the  costly  monuments  tell  of  wealth  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  our  day  in  any  part  of  the  country.  This  is  an 
important  point,  which  was  forced  on  my  mind,  and  which 
no  writer  I am  aware  of  has  called  attention  to,  as  giving 
us  a glimpse  of  the  former  condition  of  things — telling  us 
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of  vast  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  region  since 
the  time  when  the  Chinese  Pilgrims  visited  the  country. 

In  the  map  of  the  Jelalabad  Valley  given  with  this  paper, 
to  show  the  position  of  the  ancient  Nagarahai-a,  I have 
roughly  indicated  most  of  the  Buddhist  remains  in  a 
red  cohitr.  The  map  is  too  small  to  give  details,  and  the 
quantity  of  remains  must  be  judged  of  more  by  the  amount 
of  red,  than  by  the  supposition  that  every  mound  or  heap 
has  been  put  down.  Only  large  detailed  plans  of  each 
locality  could  give  a perfect  representation  of  these  remains. 
I mention  this,  for  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  History  of  Indian 
and  Eastern  Architecture,  trusting  to  Masson’s  statements, 
gives  the  exact  number  of  Topes  of  which  vestiges  are 
supposed  to  exist.  Masson  did  good  work  in  his  own  way, 
but,  in  this  direction,  he  is  not  a reliable  authority.  At  his 
time  little  was  known  about  Indian  architecture,  and  the 
necessary  knowledge  did  not  exist  for  any  one  to  form  a 
judgment  on  any  of  the  numerous  points  involved  in  con- 
nection with  it.  As  to  the  number  of  Topes,  to  speak  of 
them  alone  for  the  moment,  I should  say  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  an  estimate.  This  will  be  best  understood  by 
stating,  that  here,  as  in  other  Buddhist  regions,  there  were 
Topes  of  all  sizes  ; the  largest,  such  as  the  Ummer  Khe)d, 
and  the  Nagara  Goondee  Topes,  which  are  about  100  feet 
in  the  diameter  of  the  circular  part  of  their  construction  ; 
while  every  size  is  found,  down  to  some  which  I explored, 
whose  diameter  was  only  about  three  or  four  feet.  These 
smaller  Topes  seem  to  have  been  in  great  numbers.  At 
Hada  monuments  of  this  kind  were  cleared  out  where  they 
stood  close  to  each  other,  and  a reference  to  the  plans  of 
Jamal  Giri,  and  Takht-i-Bai,  in  the  Peshawar  Yalley,  which 
have  been  more  thoroughly  explored  than  any  spot  in  the 
Jelalabad  region,  will  give  what  seems  to  me  a fair  idea 
of  the  clusters  of  Topes  we  came  upon.  I should  speak  of 
the  remains  of  Topes  in  the  Jelalabad  Valley  by  hundreds, 
and  it  will  require  a good  deal  of  careful  excavating  before 
even  an  approximate  calculation  of  their  number  can  be 
formed.  The  Topes  are  all  more  or  less  in  a ruinous  con- 
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dition  ; some  are  only  mounds,  what  is  left  of  them  being 
covered  up  by  their  own  debris  falling  over.  The  smaller 
ones  are  indistinguishable  amone:  the  mass  of  rubbish  which 
has  accumulated.  None  of  the  Viharas,  so  far  as  I saw, 
now  remain.  In  some  few  places  fragments  of  the  walls 
were  visible,  but,  as  a rule,  mounds  of  earth  and  boulders 
can  only  be  seen  to  tell  of  their  existence.  The  forms  of 
these  remains  were  in  many  cases  easily  distinguishable  from 
that  of  the  Topes,  for  the  plan  of  the  Viharas  seems  to  have 
been  generally  that  of  a square,  and  the  ridges  of  earth 
in  this  form  are  in  some  cases  very  marked,  and  might  be 
taken  as  the  remains  of  tanks.  In  one  or  two  cases  the 
plan  of  the  Vihara  and  large  Tope  can  be  distinctly  made 
out,  the  Tope  being  outside,  its  centre  having  been  placed 
on  a line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  Vihara.  At 
Gunda  Chismeh  this  is  the  case,  and  one  or  two  of  the  steps 
are  visible,  projecting  through  the  earth,  on  the  side  next 
the  Tope,  in  the  centre,  showing  that  there  was  a doorway 
from  the  Vihara  at  that  place  leading  to  it.  Fah-IIian 
describes  a dagoba,  which,  if  I understand  it  rightly,  was 
in  tlie  centre  of  “ a square  forty  paces  a side.”  ^ The  Ahin 
Posh  Tope  stood  in  the  centre  of  a square  enclosure,  and 
another  at  Ilada  was  arranged  in  this  manner.  The  great 
quantity  of  these  Buddhist  remains  in  the  Jelalabad  Valley 
was  a point  that  impressed  itself  strongly  on  my  mind — I 
have  already  alluded  to  this,  and  the  account  of  them  as 
suburbs  of  tlie  City  of  Nagarahara — and  I wish  to  impress 
it  as  a very  important  feature,  as  showing  the  condition  of 
the  Valley  in  the  Buddhist  period. 

We  have  accounts  of  Hada,  as  it  is  now  called,  under  the 
name  of  Hi-ln,  or  Ilidda,  from  both  Iliouen-Thsang  and 
Fah-IIian.  It  is  about  five  miles  due  south  from  Jelalabad, 
Iliouen-Thsang  gives  it  as  about  thirty  li,  or  six  miles,  south- 
east of  Nagarahara — the  distance  as  well  as  the  direction 
thus  given  agrees  very  exactly  with  the  position  assigned 
to  the  Capital,  and  as  the  position  of  Uidda  is  not  a matter 
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of  doubt,  this  becomes  valuable  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
site  at  the  junction  of  the  Surkbab  and  the  Kabul  Kiver. 

The  same  author  also  states  that  Ilidda  was  four  or  five  //, 
or  about  one  mile,  in  circumference.  This  I should  say 
would  be  the  size  of  the  town  itself,  for  the  remains  of 
Topes  and  mounds,  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day,  cover 
a much  larger  space — the  probability  being  that  they  were 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  As  these  remains  are  scattered 
about  on  heights,  and  are  so  very  irregular,  I cannot  even 
venture  at  a rough  guess  of  the  space  they  cover.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  present  village  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
old  town,  at  least  it  does  not  appear  that  it  extended  to  the 
westward,  for,  on  this  site,  there  is  a considerable  space 
covered  witb  the  ruins  of  Topes,  and  the  mounds  of  Viharas, 
while  no  remains  exist  to  show  that  the  town  extended 
in  that  direction.  On  the  east  there  is  a large  mound  or 
hill,  which  I did  not  manage  to  examine  minutely,  but  it 
is,  I should  think,  too  large  to  be  artificial.  It  is  covered 
with  crumbling  walls,  and  masses  of  stones,  and  it  may  have 
been  the  Bala  Hissar,  or  stronghold  of  the  old  place.  Masson 
intends  it,  I think,  on  his  map  by  a mound  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  “ Kazana  Toppa”  From  the  quantity 
of  stones  on  this  mound,  and  on  the  ground  between  it  and 
the  village,  we  may  with  great  safety  assume  that  the  Hidda 
of  Hiouen-Thsang’s  time  was  hereabout.  The  remains  of 
Topes  and  Viharas  are  principally  on  some  high  ground 
intersected  witb  ravines  on  the  west  side,  these  ravines 
giving  the  Buddhists  the  facilities,  they  seem  almost  always 
to  have  looked  out  for,  of  excavating  caves  ; and  here  they 
are  in  such  numbers,  that  their  exploration  might  perhaps 
turn  out  to  be  as  interesting  as  that  of  the  mounds  on  the 
surface  above  them.  Most  probably  it  was  in  some  of  these 
Viharas,  of  which  now  nothing  but  mounds  remain,  that 
the  bone  forming  the  knob  on  Buddha’s  head  was  kept  as 
a sacred  relic,  and  which  made  Hidda  celebrated  in  the 
Buddhist  period  as  a place  of  pilgrimage.  From  Fah-Hian 
we  learn  that  the  Vihara  in  which  it  was  kept  was  “ entirely 
covered  with  plates  of  gold,  and  decorated  with  the  seven 
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precious  substances.”  ^ Hiouen-Thsang  states  that  there 
was  also  at  Hidda  the  skull  of  Buddha,  as  well  as  the  pupils 
of  his  eyes,  his  sanghati  or  robe,  and  his  staff.  These  relics 
must  have  been  a powerful  attraction  to  pilgrims,  and  we 
find  that  Fah-Hian  went  to  Hidda  before  going  to  “Nagrak,” 
or  Nagarahara,  but  then  he  came  into  the  Yalley  from 
Peshawar,  while  Hiouen-Thsang  came  from  Lughman,  and 
thus  he  came  to  the  capital  before  visiting  Hidda.  Hidda 
was  evidently  a place  of  much  greater  sanctity  than  Nagara- 
hara. Masson  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  remains  of  this 
place  are  of  a later  date  than  others  in  the  Jelalabad  Valley, 
and,  although  the  coins  found  in  some  of  the  Topes  are 
very  late,  yet  I feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  opposite  conclusion. 
Still  I confess  that  this  is  little  more  than  an  impression, 
and  that  I have  scarce  any  evidence  to  produce  that  would 
weigh  on  the  minds  of  others.  Explorations  may  yet  reveal 
to  us  more  on  this  head,  and  I shall  leave  the  matter,  hoping 
that  this  may  be  done,  for  I suspect  it  will  be  found  to  be 
the  most  interesting  spot  in  the  Jelalabad  Yalley,  and  its 
mounds  will  be  the  most  likely  to  reward  the  excavator  who 
has  the  good  fortune  to  try  his  hand  at  them. 

On  the  stony  plain  to  the  north  of  Hada^  I came  upon  a 
straight  line  of  stones  extending  over  a mile  at  least,  if  not 
more,  in  length.  I have  laid  it  down  as  correctly  as  I could 
in  red  on  the  map.  The  object  for  which  it  was  constructed 
seems  a puzzle.  It  was  three  feet  ten  inches  wide,  and 
looked  more  like  a path  than  anything  else.  Had  it  been  the 
remains  of  a wall,  I think  that  some  portions  would  have 
been  left  higher  than  others  above  ground,  which  was  not  the 
case.  I take  it  that  the  whole  of  this  plain,  now  only  covered 
with  stones,  was  at  the  Buddhist  period  all  under  cultivation, 

* Beal's  Trans,  p.  4 1 . 

* This  is  tlio  naino  on  the  new  survey  maps.  When  I mention  the  present  place, 
I uso  this  name,  but  when  tlie  ancient  town  is  meant,  I use  the  earlier  form  of 
the  word.  I may  mention  that,  to  the  west  of  the  place,  there  is  an  important 
prou])  of  caves,  to  which  in  the  map  I have  fpven  Masson’s  name  of  Tappa 
y.Hnjaran,  or  “ 'I'ho  (Johlsmith’s  Mound  ” ; hut  one  of  the  caves,  which  is  more 
extensive  than  the  others,  is  known  as  the  palace  of  the  Rajah  Iloda,  the  word 
from  which  llada  or  Hidda  is  supposed  to  he  derived.  The  cave  being  Buddhist, 
its  conuectiou  with  this  rather  mythical  Rajah  is  doubtful. 
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and  that  this  line  of  stones,  from  its  direction,  was  a paved 
wav  from  Xagarahara  to  Ilidda.  This  is  the  only  jirobable 
suggestion  I can  make,  and  I offer  it  with  no  other  pretensions 
tlian  what  these  words  convey.  I do  not  think  it  likely  that 
it  was  made  by  the  Mahomedans,  and  yet  the  name  of  Ali 
3Iurdan  is  great  over  all  this  region,  as  far  as  Cabal,  in  con- 
nection with  constructive  works.  If  it  was  a paved  way  to 
Ilidda  from  the  capital,  it  would  be  an  evidence  of  the  traffic 
between  the  two  places,  which  resulted  either  from  business 
or  from  the  number  of  people  who  were  constantly  visiting 
the  shrines  at  Ilidda. 

While  I was  at  Jelalabad,  Colonel  Yule  wrote  and  asked 
me  to  look  out  for  the  “ Cavern  of  the  Shadow,”  where 
Euddha  left  his  shadow,  which  it  would  be  important  to 
identify.  This  shadow  could  be  seen  by  those  who  were 
sincere  in  their  faith,  and  who  pra^’ed  devoutly.  Iliouen- 
Thsang  describes  his  visit  to  it  very  minutelj',  and  how  his 
faith  was  so  richly  rewarded  by  a sight  of  this  sacred 
phenomenon.  Hiouen-Thsang  states  that  Ilidda  was  south- 
east of  Nagarahara,  and  this  cave  he  places  on  the  south-west. 
Hidda  was  thirty  U,  and  the  cave  twenty  ; it  was  according  to 
Fah-Hian  in  a large  mountain  ; Hiouen-Thsang  also  men- 
tions the  mountain,  and  that  the  cave  was  near  a cascade, 
where  the  summit  was  scarped,  and  the  sides  cut  like  walls. 
The  long  ridge  of  heights  extending  from  the  Ahin  Posh 
Tope  to  Sultanpur  and  Rozabad  presents  no  features  which 
would  agree  with  this  description  ; but  the  sides  of  the  Siah 
Koh  range  are  very  steep  and  full  of  ravines,  which  would 
suit  these  details  exactly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  direction 
is  near  enough  to  that  given  by  the  Pilgrim.  If  the  distance 
given  of  twenty  li,  or  four  miles,  is  anything  like  accurate, 
the  position  of  this  wonderful  cave  ought  to  be  very  nearly 
made  out. 

The  range  of  heights  from  Ahin  Posh  Tope,  which  is  about 
a mile  south  of  Jelalabad,  and  which  stretches  westward  to 
near  Sultanpur,  a distance  of  about  six  or  seven  miles,  are 
covered  with  the  remains  of  topes  and  viharas,  and  they  are 
so  close  together  that  they  must  have,  at  the  time  of  Hiouen- 
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Tlisang,  presented  a continuous  line  the  whole  way,  and  such 
an  extent  of  structures  must  have  had  a very  imposing 
appearance.  The  rock  is  conglomerate  in  these  heights,  and 
the  cliffs  are  full  of  caves,  but  all  in  a very  decayed  condition. 

It  was  at  the  east  end  of  this  range  where  I commenced  mj’ 
explorations,  at  a large  mound  known  as  the  Ahin  Posh,  or 
the  “ Iron-clad  Tope.”  The  rectangular  mounds  round  it 
indicated  that  a very  large  monastery  had  once  been  here, 
and  the  quadrangle  round  the  tope  had  evidently  been  built 
upon,  presumably  in  the  Mahomedan  period,  and  made  into 
the  stronghold  of  some  chief  of  the  locality  ; the  later  walls 
of  rude  masonry  being  constructed  over  those  of  the  Buddhist 
masonry.  As  most  of  the  places  have  lost  their  original 
names,  and  are  now  known  by  those  given  by  the  Mahome- 
dans,  this  peculiar  one  of  “Ahin  Posh”  is  most  probably 
not  Buddhist,  but  as  j^et  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  its 
meaning  has  been  suggested.  I cleared  out  all  round  the 
mound,  and  found  the  remains  of  the  base  of  the  tope,  and 
was  able  to  make  out  a correct  plan  of  it.  The  square  base 
was  one  hundred  feet  on  each  side,  and  the  circular  part  was 
eighty  feet  in  diameter,  hence  it  ranked  among  the  largest 
in  the  valley,  the  Ummer  Kheyl  and  the  Nagara  Goondee 
Topes  only  exceeding  it  in  size.  A tunnel  was  driven  into  , 
the  centre  of  the  monument,  and  in  its  small  cell  were  found 
twenty  gold  coins,  and  a golden  relic  holder,  set  with  stones. 
Seventeen  of  the  coins  were  Indo-Scythian,  of  the  reigns  of 
Kadphizes,  Kanerki,  and  Ooerki.  The  other  three  were 
Roman,  of  the  Emperors  Domitian,  Trajan,  and  the  wife 
of  Hadrian.  These  coins  are  valuable  evidence  that  the 
tope  could  not  possibly  be  older  than  the  second  century 
after  Christ,  the  probability  being  that  it  was  a couple  of  J 
hundred  years  later  than  the  last  of  the  Roman  coins.  ^ 
About  a mile  and  a half  to  the  west  of  Ahin  Posh  is  a place  t 
called  Gunda  Chismeh,  with  the  smooth  rounded  mound  of  a I 

t 

* An  arcount  of  these  coins,  with  photographs,  by  Dr.  Iloemle,  will  be  found  | 
in  the  rroeeedinp  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  for  March,  April,  and  ) 
August,  1879,  and  a more  detailed  account  of  the  explorations,  with  descriptions  | 
and  drawings  of  the  architecture,  are  given  in  a paper  read  by  myself  before  the  I 
Boy.  lust,  of  Brit.  Arehts.  on  the  12th  Jan.  1880. 
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tope,  and  the  rectangular  mound  of  a vihara  ; hero  I also 
made  excavations  in  the  tope,  and  got  the  details  of  the 
architecture ; but  a tunnel  into  the  centre  failed  to  find  the 
cell,  so  no  relics  were  discovered.  The  name  Eedoo-Kheyl 
Tope,  on  the  map,  was  given  to  me  by  the  villagers  at  Guuda 
Chisrneh. 

Between  this  range  of  heights  and  the  base  of  the  Siah 
Koh,  is  flat  ground  under  cultivation,  and  full  of  villages  ; 
this  space,  I regret  to  say,  I saw  little  of.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  in  the  people  to  construct  their  villages  on  the  ruins 
of  T iharas,  and  often  with  the  Tope  remaining  within  the 
mud  walls,  of  which  numerous  instances  are  to  be  seen.  I 
visited  the  Sultanpur  Tope,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of 
a field  by  itself,  and  Ashok  Boorjee,  which  is  an  exceptional 
monument.  It  is  a square  tower  of  mud  standing  on  a 
mound,  with  layers  of  slate  in  its  construction,  none  of  these 
features  being  exactly  Buddhist  or  Mahomedan.  Masson 
calls  it  Tappa  Ashruk,  or  Burj  Jemadar,  and  states  that  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  built  by  a Gilzai  Jemadar  of  the  name 
of  Ashruk.  This  Masson  doubts,  on  account  of  the  slate  in  it, 
and  also  from  its  large  dimensions.  It  occurs  to  me  that  as 
it  is  close  on  the  south-west  to  the  site  of  Nagarahara,  it  may 
be  the  remains  of  some  of  its  defensive  works  ; but  probably 
rebuilt  at  a later  date,  for  it  is  not  similar  in  construction  to 
the  other  Buddhist  remains. 

The  mass  of  remains  along  the  base  of  the  Siah  Koh 
forms  another  of  the  important  groups  in  the  Jelalabad 
Talley.  The  south-western  portion  of  this  group  I only 
rode  through  on  one  occasion,  so  I have  only  a rough  idea 
of  them.  On  the  ground  between  the  Surkhab  and  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  forming  tbe  south,  or  south-west  end  of 
the  group,  are  three  Topes,  to  w'hich  the  natives  gave  me 
the  names  of  Khudpur,  Kala  Sbahi,  and  Tuttun.  Masson, 
I think,  calls  them  the  “ Kotpur  Topes.”  The  one  named 
on  the  map  Khudpur,  is  now  on  the  very  brink  of  the  cliff 
overhanging  the  bed  of  the  Surkhab,  and  its  tumbling  into 
the  stream  is  likely  at  no  very  distant  date.  The  other  two 
are  far  from  having  reached  tbe  mound  condition,  particu- 
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larly  the  Tuttun  Tope ; raost  of  its  architecture  is  yet 
remaining. 

To  the  north  of  this  is  a great  mass  of  heaps,  with  very 
little  architecture  visible,  to  which  I got  no  name,  but  I 
take  it  to  be  the  group  which  Masson  calls  the  “ Topes  of 
Passani.”  Here  and  all  along  as  far  north  as  the  Khaista 
Tope,  the  remains  extend  for  some  distance  up  the  sides  of 
the  mountain. 

There  is  a road  or  track  along  here,  leading  to  the  ferry 
at  Darunta,  and  from  Passani  to  the  Khaista  Tope,  a distance 
of  over  a couple  of  miles,  the  remains  seemed  to  have  no 
very  perceptible  break.  About  the  middle  of  this  space  is 
what  Masson  calls  the  “ Bimaran  ” group,  a name  I heard 
repeated  on  the  spot.  Here  some  of  the  Topes  are  yet  in 
very  good  condition,  particularly  the  small  one,  within  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  villages,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  in 
his  History  of  Indian  Architecture,'  from  Masson’s  draw- 
ing, who  calls  it  “ Tope  No.  3 of  Bimaran.”  On  the  plain 
towards  the  Surkhab,  not  far  from  this,  is  the  Jani  Tope, 
the  name  "iven  to  me  agreeing:  with  that  of  Masson’s.  To 
the  north  of  this  Masson  classes  the  remains  in  two  groups, 
one  of  which  he  calls  “ Deh  Rahman,”  and  the  other  “ Nan- 
dara.”  These  names  I did  not  hear  on  the  spot.  The  Tope 
Masson  calls  “No.  2 of  Deh  Rahman  ” was  mentioned  to  me 
as  the  “ TJmmer  Kheyl  Tope,”  from  the  name  of  the  kheyl,  or 
clan,  who  live  there.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  for  its  size, 
but  Masson’s  measurement  is  not  correct ; ho  makes  it  180 
feet  in  circumference.  On  one  of  my  visits,  Lieut.  Talbot, 
R.E.,  went  round  the  circular  part  with  a tape  lino,  and 
made  it  out  to  be  300  feet.  This  cannot  be  more  than  a 
few  feet  out  of  the  exact  size,  for  a portion  of  the  lower 
belt  of  pilasters  still  remains.  It  stands  on  the  level  ground, 
and  over  it  on  a rocky  spur  is  one  Masson  calls  “ Tope 
No.  1 of  Nandara.”  The  name  Khaida,  or  the  “Beautiful 
Tufjc,”  was  given  to  mo  for  this  monument ; which  Masson 
also  gives  as  K/iada,  but  he  explains  it  to  bo  “ Pushto, 
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signifying  wonderful.”  It  is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the 
Topes  in  the  Jelahibad  Valle}’,  and  was  of  great  value  to 
me  in  working  out  the  architecture  of  these  monuments  of 
the  Buddhist  period.  I could  not  be  sure  whether  there 
was  any  design  in  the  placing  of  these  two  Topes  or  not, 
but  the  position  of  a large  tank,  of  which  some  of  the 
Buddhist  masonry  still  remains  on  the  level  ground,  and  in 
a line  between  the  two  Topes,  led  me  to  think  that  the 
whole  formed  part  of  one  general  design.  The  tank  may 
have  been  perhaps  about  300  feet  square. 

The  group  of  Topes  and  caves  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kabul  River  extends  from  the  Pheel  Khana  Tope  to  the 
Barabat  Tope,  a distance  of  about  two  and  a half  miles. 
That  which  I call  the  Pheel  Khana  Tope,  is  by  Masson 
called  the  “Tope  Gudara.”  “Pheel  Khana”  means  elephants’ 
quarters,  and  there  is  a cave,  which  is  exceptional  in  its 
form  and  height,  known  as  the  “ Pheel  Khana.”  This  cave 
is  low  down  on  the  rock  opposite  the  junction  of  theSurkhab, 
and  may  have  been  used  as  a place  for  elephants  at  some 
time  or  another,  perhaps  when  Nagarahara  was  inhabited. 
This  gives  the  name  to  the  Tope  above,  and  I have  applied 
it  to  all  the  remains  at  this  spot,  distinguishing  the  eastern 
end  of  the  same  by  the  name  of  Barabat.  Masson’s  name 
of  “ Gudara  ” I did  not  hear  from  any  one,  while  more  than 
one  person  used  the  words  “ Pheel  Khana  Tope.”  This 
Tope  stands  prominently  on  the  heights  above ; a little 
higher  still  than  the  Tope  is  a rude  niche  in  the  rock,  in 
which,  from  its  shape,  I infer  that  there  once  was  a large 
standing  figure  of  Buddha.  There  are  other  remains  on 
these  heights,  from  which  I guess  that  there  w’ere  other 
Topes,  as  well  as  structural  Yiharas.  The  largest  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  collection  of  caves  in  the 
Valley  is  at  this  spot.  There  is  a perpendicular  cliff  below 
the  Tope  which  faces  westward  to  the  Siah  Koh  and  the 
Darunta  Gorge ; the  rock  is  composed  of  soft  sandstone  with 
layers  of  conglomerate,  so  that  it  was  easy  to  excavate.  The 
caves  open  out  on  the  river  and  look  towards  the  Siah  Koh  ; 
they  have  a long  dark  tunnel  cut  in  the  rock  behind,  which 
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serves  as  a means  of  access ; on  account  of  its  extent  the 
natives  call  it  “ The  Bazaar”  ; this  with  the  caves  connected 
forms  the  most  extensive  excavation  I saw  in  Afghanistan.  I 
have  already  alluded  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  to  the  large 
niche  in  the  face  of  this  cliflF,  which  I have  supposed  had  once 
in  it  a colossal  figure  of  Buddha,  in  a sitting  position ; this  I 
infer  from  its  proportions,  and  the  evidence  of  its  having 
been  a niche  is  derived  from  there  being  no  communication 
between  it  and  the  long  connecting  tunnel  behind.  Round 
the  corner  to  the  east  from  this  cliff  is  a small  bit  of  flat 
ground,  and  the  rock  forms  a kind  of  crescent  or  amphi- 
theatre, under  the  Pheel  Khana  Tope,  which  is  full  of  caves, 
terminating  at  the  eastern  end  with  the  Pheel  Khana  cave. 

This  cave  I have  mentioned  as  being  different  from  the  i 
other  caves,  and  next  door  to  it  is  another  exceptional  cave, 
at  least  it  is  so  among  the  caves  of  the  region.  It  was  the 
only  Yihara  cave  I found,  so  far  as  my  experiences  went  in  > 
Afghanistan.  The  great  mass  of  the  caves  were  simply  re- 
cesses in  the  rock,  with  an  arched  roof,  and  similar  in  type  i 
to  the  caves  at  Buddha  Gaya,  while  this  cave  had  small  cells  t 
placed  all  round  a large  rectangular  cave.  If  the  Afghanistan  f 
caves  were  first  modelled  after  the  earl}'^  Indian  type  as  seen  | 
at  Buddha  Gaya,  then  we  may  take  it  for  all  but  certain  t 
that  this  Vihara  cave  is  a late  one,  and  that  it  had  been  | 
excavated  from  a description  given  by  some  one  who  had  ( 
visited  the  well-known  Vihara  caves  of  Western  India. 

I traversed  the  ground  all  the  wa}"  from  the  Pheel  Khana  $ 
Cave  group  to  the  Barabat  Tope,  and  saw  many  caves,  but  ^ 
was  not  able  to  inspect  them.  The  cliff  is  congloinerate,  i 
and  the  caves  seemed  in  a very  decayed  state.  I have  ^ 
already  mentioned  the  Ziaret  on  this  side  of  the  river,  to 
which  the  name  of  “Kwaja  Lahorce”  was  given  to  me.  | 
I find  that  Masson  also  must  have  had  some  notice  of  it,  \ 
for  in  the  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  88,  he  mentions  the  “ line  f 
of  sandstone  (?)  elevations,”  and  alludes  to  ” a central  spot, 
which,  seeming  to  refer  to  neither  of  the  Topes,  may  pro-  4 
bably  relate  to  a celebrated  Tappa,  or  mound,  on  the  j)lain  | 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  called  Tappa  Khwaja  ^ 
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Lahoree.”  led  him  to  write  this  sentence  he  does 

not  explain.  The  Ziaret  is  exactly  opposite  the  site  of  Na- 
garahara,  and  the  name  may  be  important,  as  preserving 
some  legend  in  connection  with  it. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  here  that  some  at  least 
of  the  Mahomedan  Ziarets  are  pre-Mahomedan  shrines. 
The  theory  I have  to  suggest  is,  that  they  were  Buddhist, 
and  most  probably  they  were  in  some  cases  founded  on 
the  remains  of  what  is  known  as  figures  of  the  Sleeping 
Buddha.  The  Buddhists  were,  and  are  still  given  to 
making:  largfe  figfures  of  this  kind.  We  know  that  such 
figures  existed  in  Afghanistan.  Hiouen-Thsang  mentions 
one  at  Bamian,  which  he  describes  as  being  1000  feet  in 
length.  In  Afghanistan  and  the  Punjaub  there  are  many 
large  tombs  which  are  sacred  to  the  Mahomedans,  some 
are  called  Wati  Guz  Wallahs,  or  “ Nine  Yard  Fellows,”  and 
those  larger  than  this  are  called  Chalis  Guz  Wallahs,  or 
“ Forty  Yard  Fellows.”  The  celebrated  tomb  of  Lamech, 
known  as  “ Meiter  Lam,”  in  Lughman,  is  forty-eight  feet 
long,  seven  and  a half  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  in 
width.  There  is  also  a tomb  of  Lot  in  the  Jelalabad  Yalley 
of  somewhat  similar  dimensions.  By  supposing  they  were  ori- 
ginally sleeping  Buddhas,  places  of  pilgrimage,  and  sources 
of  revenue,  w'e  have  the  simple  explanation,  of  which  ex- 
amples can  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  of  how 
they  would  be  continued  after  a change  of  faith  had  taken 
place,  and  a new  name  would  be  fitted  into  the  old  one.  I 
saw  myself  the  shrine  of  a Nan  Guz  TYallah  at  Peshawar, 
where  I w'as  told  that  the  Mahomedans  and  the  Hindoos 
visited  on  alternate  days.  By  supposing  it  was  an  old 
Buddhist  spot  of  sanctity,  we  have  about  the  only  possible 
reason  of  its  possessing  a sacred  character  in  the  minds  of 
both.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ziaret,  to  which 
I have  put  the  name  of  Khwaja  Lahoree,  may  have  been  a 
Buddhist  shrine  originally,  and  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  ancient  Nagarahara. 

A portion  of  the  Barabat  Tope — Masson  calls  it  “Bar 
Robat  ” — still  remains,  and  is  visible  for  some  distance 
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round.  It  is  on  the  spur  of  a hill,  and  stands  a little  back 
from  the  river.  On  my  visit  to  it  we  met  an  old  man,  who 
said  he  remembered  the  Sahib  who  came  and  opened  it ; 
according  to  Masson  this  was  M.  Honigberger,  who  found 
a vase  of  steatite  containing  ashes,  etc.  (Ariana  Antigua, 
p.  88).  The  level  ground,  which  widens  out,  and  forms, 
opposite  Jelalabad,  the  district  of  Besud,  begins  at  this; 
and  the  cliffs  all  the  way  to  the  Pheel  Khana  Group  are  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  river,  full  of  old  tunnels  for 
taking  water  to  it  for  irrigation.  They  are  all  in  a broken- 
down  state,  but  one  is  yet  under  repair,  and  is  at  present 
in  use.  My  impression  is  that  these  aqueducts  are  old,  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  come  to  a certain  conclusion  as  to 
whether  they  date  back  to  the  Buddhist  period  or  not. 

I believe  that  the  hills  forming  the  northern  side  of  Besud 
have  some  Buddhist  remains  on  them.  I did  go  over  the 
ground,  and  if  any  exist,  they  are  not  prominent  or  visible 
from  a distance.  I only  visited  the  district  of  Karaah  once, 
and  that  was  with  an  expedition  under  General  Macpherson, 
against  the  Momunds.  They  occupied  the  heights,  and 
hence  archaeological  inspection  was  dangerous.  On  more 
than  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  hills  I saw  what  I took  to  be 
remains.  At  Mirza  Kheyl  we  were  so  close  that  the  Buddhist 
masonry  was  visible,  and  the  caves  in  the  cliff  under  left  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  their  character.  On  the  island  in 
the  Kabul  Piver  at  Girdi  Kas,  I could  see  the  remains  of  a 
Tope,  as  well  as  walls,  and  I presume  it  was  an  old  monastery. 

Our  engineers  were  employed  for  some  time  at  Girdi  Kas 
making  a road,  and  I had  more  than  one  invitation  to  pay 
them  a visit,  but  was  never  able  to  take  advantage  of  it; 
what  I learned  of  the  ancient  aqueduct  there  was  derived 
from  the  officers  engaged  at  the  spot. 

On  a cliff  near  to  Ali  Boghan  is  a shrine  called  “ Pir 
Goondee  Ziaret.”  The  walls  here  are  none  of  them  of 
Buddhist  masonry — so  far  as  I could  see,  but  the  caves  in  the 
rock  round  it  led  me  to  think  it  had  been  originally  a 
Buddhist  site. 

One  of  the  Khans  of  the  Kunar  Valley,  when  at  Jelalabad 
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making  his  salaam  to  the  late  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  mentioned 
that  there  was  a Tope  at  his  place  which  ^Masson  had  come 
to  open,  but  the  Khan  of  that  time  would  not  allow  him  to 
proceed.  The  Khan  said  to  Cavagnari  that  he  had  no  objec- 
tion if  excavations  were  now  to  be  made.  Cavagnari  asked 
me  to  go  and  visit  the  place,  and  an  escort  was  sent  with  me. 
It  was  about  fifteen  miles  from  Jelalabad,  at  a place  called 
Kona  Deh,  or  tbe  Old  Village,  which  was  constructed  of 
stones  from  the  Buddhist  remains.  Judging  from  the 
extensive  remains  it  must  have  been  a large  and  important 
place  at  one  time.  The  Tope  was  small,  and  very  ruinous. 
Some  of  the  walls  of  the  monastery  were  standing  to  a 
height  of  some  feet.  As  there  were  more  interesting 
monuments  nearer  at  hand  in  the  Jelalabad  Valley,  I 
did  not  recommend  operations  at  Kona  Deh.  There 
were  the  remains  of  old  aqueducts  here  also.  I went 

about  two  or  three  miles  further  up  the  Kunar  Valley  to 
Islampur,  where  there  are  some  more  vestiges  of  Buddhist 
masonry. 

I cannot  pretend  to  say  that  this  short  account  exhausts 
all  the  Buddhist  remains  in  the  Jelalabad  Valley,  for  the 
space  is  large,  and  I could  not  visit  every  spot,  but  I think 
it  contains  all  the  more  important  vestiges.  To  those 
interested  in  the  subject,  this  paper  may  in  the  mean  time 
be  useful,  as  giving  some  notion  of  their  extent  and  position, 
and  it  may  serve  as  a guide  to  any  one  visiting  the  Valley, 
till  further  explorations  are  made.  Information  as  to  many 
of  these  places  will  be  found  in  the  Ariana  Antiqua,  and 
the  details  of  the  architecture  will  be  found  in  mj'^  own 
paper  read  last  year  to  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Architects. 
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Art.  VIII. — Hindu  Laio  at  Madras.  By  J.  H.  Nelson,  M.A., 
Madras  Civil  Service. 

Several  books  lately  published  at  Madras  show  that  in  the 
opinion  of  their  authors  there  is  something  very  wrong  in 
the  mode  in  which  suits  between  so-called  Hindus,  involving 
questions  of  so-called  Hindu  law,  are  now  dealt  with  by  the 
High  Court  of  Judicature  at  Madras  and  the  courts  sub- 
ordinate thereto.  And  a perusal  of  some  of  the  reports  of 
High  Courts  in  other  parts  of  India  will  lead  many  to  sup- 
pose that  a not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  law  made  by  those 
courts,  not  by  the  legislature,  for  the  benefit  of  so-called 
Hindus,  is  not  less  open  to  objection  than  are  many  of  the 
doctrines  promulgated  in  Madras.  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  attempt  to  show  that,  whereas  the  High  Court  of  Judi- 
cature at  Madras  professes,  and  doubtless  desires  to  keep  up, 
as  required  by  the  Civil  Courts  Act,  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  tribes  and  castes  subjected  to  its  jurisdiction,  it  in  fact 
imposes  on  them  laws  of  its  own  making,  and  which  until 
quite  recently  have  not  had  force  in  any  part  of  India.  To 
this  end  I shall  endeavour  to  prove,  as  fully  as  may  be  pos- 
sible in  the  little  space  at  my  command,  (1)  that  in  ancient 
limes  law,  in  any  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  never  was 
administered  to  Hindus  by  Hindfis  or  others ; (2)  that  if  law 
was  administered  to  Hindus  in  ancient  times,  at  all  events  it 
never  was  administered  in  the  kingdoms  lying  south  of  the 
Vindhya  mountains  ; and  (3)  tliat  if  it  was,  it  was  not  the 
law  contained  in  the  Mitdxard,  and  other  books  of  the  kind. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  it  will  not 
bo  necessary  here  to  define  the  term  ‘ law’  or  to  consider  the 
various  opinions  according  to  which  ‘ law  ’ is  the  command 
of  a Sovereign,  or  the  expression  of  a nation’s  consciousness 
of  what  is  expedient,  or  something  else ; it  will  be  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  state  tliat  I mean  by  law  no  more  than  an 
aggregate  of  rules  of  conduct  that  courts  of  justice,  of  what- 
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ever  kind,  habitually  recognize  and  enforce.  And  here  at 
the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  I will  venture  to  ask  if  any  one 
of  the  numerous  Sanskrit  words  given  in  dictionaries  as 
meaning  'law'  can  be  said  to  be  equivalent  to  such  an  aggre- 
gate ? Can  any  Sanskrit  word  be  held  to  convey,  even 
approximate!)",  this  idea  so  familiar  to  Western  minds  ? 
What  we  render  into  English  the  ‘Institutes'  or  ‘Law'  or 
‘ Code’  of  Manu  is  the  dharma-sastra,  but  dhanna,  what- 
ever else  it  may  mean,  certainly  appears  not  to  mean  any- 
thing like  ‘ law  ’ in  the  sense  in  which  I am  using  it.  Thus, 
according  to  Haradatta,  quoted  by  Professor  Max  ^liiller, 
“ dhanna  (virtue)  is  the  quality  of  the  individual  self,  which 
arises  from  action,  leads  to  happiness  and  final  beatitude, 
and  is  called  apurva  (supernatural).”  And  the  latter  autho- 
rity tells  us  that  dhanna- kastras  consist  mainly  of  dchdras, 
laws,  manners,  and  customs,  which  he  explains  thus  : “ All 
the  duties  which  are  to  be  performed  by  the  individual  on  his 
own  behalf.  These  duties  refer  to  the  different  castes,  and 
to  the  respective  occupations  of  each.”  And  Professor 
Weber  suggests  that  these  sdstras  may  have  been  committed 
to  writing  in  order  to  give  caste  distinctions  which  were 
rejected  by  Buddhism,  and  generally  in  order  to  protect 
Brahmanism.  Then  if  we  turn  to  the  book  ascribed  to 
Ydjnavalkija,  we  find  that  a gift,  properly  made,  gives  the 
idea  of  law.  And  that  “ the  h'uti,  the  smriti,  the  practice  of 
good  men,  what  seems  good  to  one’s  self,  and  a desire 
maturely  considered  — these  are  declared  to  be  the  root  of 
Law.”  Again,  it  tells  us  that  “ whatever  is  declared  by  a 
person  who  has  in  an  eminent  degree  knowledge  of  the  soul 
in  its  relations,  the  same  should  be  [held  as]  Law.”  Also 
that  “if  two  texts  of  the  Law  be  opposed  to  each  other,  one 
argument  founded  on  usage  is  of  force  ; but  the  dhanna-sdstra 
is  of  greater  force  than  the  artha-sdstra.  This  is  a settled 
rule.”  Now,  what  is  artha  ? Dr.  Boer  says  it  is  ‘ ethics.’ 
Weber  makes  it  to  be  ‘technical  arts.’  And  in  Julien’s 
Buddhist  Pilgrims  the  word  is  declared  to  be  a technical 
term  meaning  ‘ the  distinct  knowledge  of  sense.’  Yet  artha 
is  Law  inferior  in  authority  only  to  dhanna  ! 
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So  much  for  the  name  and  idea.  Let  us  next  look  at 
the  works  that  are  commonly  supposed  to  contain  the  Law 
of  the  Hindus.  The  first  thing  to  be  remarked  about  them 
is,  that  from  the  time  of  Megasthenes  to  that  of  Sir  TVilliara 
Jones,  few  persons,  if  any,  appear  to  have  noticed  their  ex- 
istence. The  observant  Greek  envoy,  who  lived  for  years  at 
the  Court  of  Chandragupta,  and  wrote  the  earliest  and  most 
valuable  description  of  the  Indians  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  ancient  times,  cannot  have  seen  or  heard  of  the  “ Laws 
of  Manu.”  Not  only  does  he  expressly  say  that  the  Indians 
“ use  unwritten  laws,”  he  also  describes  a state  of  things 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  justice  was  admin- 
istered to  the  people  by  judges  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  written  laws  like  those  attributed  to  Manu,  or 
indeed  with  the  idea  that  the  people  principally  guided 
themselves  by  anj'’  such  laws.  For  he  tells  us,  amongst  other 
things,  that  the  life  of  the  Indians  is  ver}'  frugal,  simple, 
and  orderly,  marked  by  abstention  from  fraud.  “ They 
do  not  know  official  writings,  but  manage  all  their  affairs 

from  memory And  in  the  matter  of  laws  and  pecu- 

niai'v  transactions,  their  simplicit}’’  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  many  forms  of  action ; for  they  have  not 
actions  of  pledge  or  of  deposit.  Nor  do  they  feel  the  want 
of  attesting  witnesses  or  seals,  but  they  give  credit  at  their 
own  proper  risk.”  In  another  fragment  he  says : “ The 
Indians  neither  lend  money  at  interest  nor  so  borrow  it. 
But  it  is  not  customary  for  an  Indian  either  to  wrong  or  to 
be  wronged.  And  hence  it  is,  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  written  agreements  or  deposits.”  In  yet  another 
fragment  he  says:  “Amongst  the  Indians,  if  any  man  is 
defrauded  of  money  lent  upon  interest  or  deposit,  there  is  no 
remedy  by  suit ; but  he  who  trusted  blames  himself.”  With 
regard  to  criminal  justice,  he  tells  us  that : “ He  who  maims 
another,  not  only  suffers  a like  maiming  himself,  he  also  has 
Ills  hand  cut  off;”  and  “he  who  has  injured  an  artisan  in 
the  hand  or  eye  is  punished  with  death.  And  the  King 
orders  the  worst  criminal  to  be  shaved,  deeming  this  to  be 
the  deepest  disgrace  of  all.”  He  also  states  that  no  Indian 
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is  or  keeps  a slave,  it  being  an  ancient  law  that  all  persons 
should  be  on  an  equality  in  all  things ; that  a woman  who 
kills  a king  when  found  drunk,  is  rewarded  by  having  inter- 
course with  his  successor,  his  son ; and  that  men  buy  a 
number  of  wives  from  their  wives’  parents,  giving  a yoke  of 
oxen  for  each. 

When  we  consider  these  matters,  and  what  ^legasthenes 
tells  us  of  the  people’s  habits  in  respect  to  eating  and 
drinking,  and  of  the  King’s  body-guard  of  Amazons,  and 
particularly  the  fact  that  the  writer  divides  the  people,  not 
into  the  four  classes  of  Manu,  but  into  seven  classes  quite 
difierent  from  those  four,  it  becomes  very  difficult,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  believe  that  the  Code  of  Manu  gives  a picture  even 
approximately  correct  of  the  state  of  Indian  society  in  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ.  Still  less  can  we  believe  that 
it  contains  the  laws  then  observed  by  that  society. 

Nearchus  confirms  Megasthenes’  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  Indians  had  no  written  laws,  whilst  he  knew  that 
they  possessed  the  art  of  writing.  Next  we  come  to  the 
Chinese  pilgrims,  Fah  Ilian  and  Hiouen  Thsang,  of  the  fifth 
and  seventh  centuries  of  our  era  respectively.  The  former 
of  these  affirms  that  in  the  happy  Madhya-desa,  the  head- 
quarters of  Hinduism,  the  people  “ know  neither  registers  of 

the  population,  nor  magistrates,  nor  laws To  govern 

them  the  King  requires  not  the  apparatus  of  punishments. 
If  any  one  be  guilty  of  a crime,  he  is  simply  mulcted  in 
money,  and  in  this  they  are  guided  by  the  lightness  or 
the  gravity  of  his  offence.  Even  when  by  relapse  a male- 
factor commits  a crime,  they  restrict  themselves  to  cutting 
off  his  right  hand,  without  doing  him  any  further  harm.” 
Hiouen  Thsang,  though  he  tells  us  much  about  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  Indians  of  his  time,  appears  to  know  nothing 
of  the  existence  amongst  them  of  written  laws.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  description  of  their  extraordinary  simplicity  of  life, 
and  his  remarks  on  the  mildness  of  the  administration  of  the 
Madhya-desa,  make  it  highly  probable  that  in  his  time  the 
Sramanas  and  Brahmans  studied  only  religious  and  philo- 
sophical works,  and  that  the  only  justice  administered  was 
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criminal  justice  of  a most  fantastic  and  arbitrary  charac- 
ter. When  we  come  to  the  European  travellers,  Bernier, 
Tavernier,  etc.,  we  find  that  they  say  nothing  of  laws, 
written  or  unwritten.  And  Anquetil  Duperron,  who  did 
his  utmost  to  discover  evidence  of  the  fact  that  law  was 
known  to  and  observed  by  Hindus,  was  fain  to  admit  that 
the  production  of  Halhed’s  Gentoo  Code  was  a boon  to  India, 
however  unphilosophically  and  imperfectly  it  might  have  been 
put  together.  On  the  other  hand,  as  will  presently  appear, 
there  is  good  direct  evidence  going  to  show  that  before  the 
establishment  of  British  courts  of  justice  the  Hindus  did  not 
make  use  of  laws,  written  or  unwritten. 

Next  we  must  remember  that  the  dharma-kddras,  as  we 
now  have  them,  appear  to  be  metrical  treatises  based,  me- 
diately or  immediately,  on  Grihya-sutras  possessed  and 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  by  different  families.  Max 
Muller  tells  us  that  the  earlier  Aryan  families  had  each  its 
own  kahhd  or  recension  of  the  Veda,  each  its  own  sniriii  or 
tradition,  and  probably  each  its  own  heroes,  and  perhaps 
even  its  own  deities.  And  in  some  cases  it  has  become  pos- 
sible to  know  to  what  family  or  group  of  families,  or  to  what 
charana  or  sect,  a particular  sutra  belonged.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  what  we  call  the  “ Code  of 
Manu  ” is  nothing  more  than  a fragment  of  a comparatively 
modern  and  perhaps  often  recast  metrical  redaction  of  the 
dhavma-mtra  adopted  by  the  Mdnavas,  who  constituted  a 
division  of  a school  professing  the  TaittirUja  or  “Black 
Yajus”  ; whilst  the  work  attributed  to  Yajnavalkya  is  to  be 
traced  back  to  the  possession  of  followers  of  the  schismatic 
“White  Yajus.”  And  as  appears  from  a Vdrttika  to  Pan. 
iv.  3,  120,  Kdlhaka  may  be  used,  not  only  for  the  sacred 
traditions,  but  also  for  the  laws  of  the  Kathas.  Now,  not 
only  was  it  right  and  proper  for  each  family  to  follow  its 
own  sdkbd  or  recension  of  the  Veda,  but  in  the  commentary 
to  Pdraskani’s  Grihi/a-sutra  “ Yasistha  declares  that  it  is 

wrong  to  follow  the  rules  of  another  Wi/td Whosoever 

leaves  the  law  of  his  §dkkd,  and  adopts  that  of  another,  he 
sinks  into  blind  darkness,  having  degraded  a sacred  Ilishi.” 
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This  being  so,  the  question  naturally  arises,  whence  comes 
the  general  belief  now  obtaining  in  India,  that  Hindus,  of 
whatever  family  or  sect,  all  join  in  observing  a particular 
body  of  laws  ? 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  when — 
perhaps  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ — the  Brahmans 
had  finally  achieved  supremacy  over  the  other  classes,  and 
established  their  peculiar  system  on  a firm  basis,  their  actual 
dominion  extended  over  but  a very  small  part  of  India.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  to  the  east  of  it,  were  the 
Vratyas,  the  conservative  Ar3'ans  who  had  declined  to  leave 
their  old  home  and  follow  their  brethren  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  This  large  aggregate  of  tribes  was  essentially  non- 
Brahmanic,  had  its  own  yaiuihas  or  warriors,  its  own  ar/tants 
or  teachers,  and  was  despised  as  hei’etic.  On  the  north  were 
various  barbarous  tribes  inhabiting  the  bases  of  the  Hima- 
layas. Towards  the  east  the  Brahmans  were  kept  back  b\" 
the  Ganges.  And  in  the  south  were  the  invincible  Mahrattas, 
and  the  Yindhya  mountains,  then  a practically  insurmount- 
able barrier.  Even  within  these  comparatively  narrow  limits 
the  Brahmans  were  not  all-powerful ; the  Madhya-desa,  or 
country  between  the  Jumna,  and  probably  the  Ganges,  was 
the  only  part  of  India  in  which  they  exercised  unbounded 
influence.  Max  Muller  observes  that : “ As  to  the  customs 
of  countries  and  villages,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many 
cases  thej’’  were  not  only  not  founded  upon  Brahmanic 
authority,  but  frequently  decidedly  against  it.  The  Brah- 
manic law,  however,  is  obliged  to  recognize  and  allow  these 
customs,  with  the  general  reservation  that  they  must  not  be 
in  open  opposition  to  the  law.”  Manu’s  Code,  however,  goes 
further  than  this,  and  says  in  unqualified  terms  that  the  con- 
queror “ must  respect  the  deities  and  their  virtuous  priests 
....  and  establish  the  laws  of  the  conquered  nation  as 
declared.”  And  similarly  Yajnavalkya’s  Code  says  : “ Of  a 
newly  subjugated  territorj%  the  monarch  shall  preserve  the 
social  and  religious  usages,  also  the  judicial  system  and  the 
state  of  classes  as  they  already  obtain.”  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
therefore,  that  as  the  Aryans  pushed  their  way  eastwards,  and 
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extended  their  establishments  north  and  south,  they  per- 
mitted the  conquered  tribes  to  retain  each  its  own  usages  and 
system,  and  did  not  attempt  to  thrust  upon  them  the  Brah- 
manic  institutions,  which  indeed  were  intended  for,  and 
suited  to,  the  Aryan  twice-born  classes  alone. 

Hardly  had  Brahmanism  reached  its  full  proportions  when 
Jainism  and  Buddhism  sprang  into  ascendancy,  and  forth- 
with Jainist  and  Buddhist  sdstras  supplanted  those  of  the 
ancient  faith,  and  may  have  guided  the  magistrate  in  some 
measure  in  deciding  causes.  But  the  edicts  of  Asoka  seem  to 
show  that  under  the  Buddhists  the  encouragement  of  devo- 
tion and  morality  was  held  to  be  of  incomparably  greater 
importance  than  the  administration  of  justice,  civil  or 
criminal,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  that  enthusiast 
found  time  for  the  consideration  of  this  latter.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  when  Brahmanism  began  to  revive  in  India  proper. 
Apparently  Buddhism  was  vigorous  in  Fah  Hian’s  time. 
And  when  Hiouen  Thsang  travelled  through  India  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventh  century,  he  seems  to  have  found  Buddhism 
still  the  dominant  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
though  he  everywhere  saw  reason  to  bewail  the  decay  of  his 
beloved  faith  ; and  he  gives  an  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people,  from  which  we  must  infer,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  what  justice  there  was,  was  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  Buddhistic  ideas.  In  later  times,  successive 
invasions  and  conquests  of  India  must  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  Brahmans  to  turn  their  attention  to  legisla- 
tion and  jurisprudence,  even  if  they  were  inclined  seriously 
to  study  subjects  in  their  eyes  so  devoid  of  importance. 
Indeed,  the  miserable  state  of  India  under  the  later  Ma- 
homedan  rulers  must  have  been  such  as  to  shut  out  the 
possibility  of  the  Brahmans  reviving  an  ancient  body  of  laws, 
if  such  had  ever  existed,  or  establishing  a new  body  of  laws. 
Thus  Bernier  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  Benares 
as  he  knew  it  in  1670,  and  from  what  he  saj’s  of  the  mode 
in  which  pupils  were  instructed  in  “ the  Athens  of  India, 
whither  resold  the  brahmins  and  religionists, — who  are  the 
only  persons  who  apply  their  minds  to  study,”  it  is  abuud- 
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antly  clear  that  nothing  like  a revival  of  learning  could  have 
taken  place  there  or  elsewhere  in  India  proper  at  or  shortly 
before  that  time.  For,  amongst  other  things,  he  says  that 
the  most  eminent  teacher  did  not  attract  more  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  pupils,  who  usually  studied  ten  or  twelve  years, 
“ during  which  time  the  work  of  instruction  proceeded  very 
slowly.”  They  learnt  Sanskrit,  the  Piirdmji,  and  some  a 
little  philosophy.  They  were  very  idle,  and  had  no  spirit  of 
emulation,  because  for  them  there  was  no  hope  of  honour 
or  reward.  It  is  true  that  Prince  Dara  Shekoh,  the  eldest 
son  of  Shall  Jehan,  took  some  interest  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Hindu  faith,  and  got  some  Upanishads  rendered  into 
Persian  for  his  own  private  information  ; and  a few  other 
Mahomedans  may  have  patronized  Hindu  learning  and 
literature  to  a certain  limited  extent ; but  such  men  were 
exceptional,  and  Bernier  expressly  declares  that  the  Hindus 
hid  their  books  for  fear  lest  their  rulers  should  burn  them. 
And  so  things  went  on,  from  bad  to  worse,  till  Warren 
Hastings,  unable  to  find  any  existing  Code  or  Digest  of 
Hindu  Law,  ordered  the  compilation  of  the  “ Code  of  Gentoo 
Laws.” 

The  eleven  Pandits  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oudh,  who 
were  hired  to  compile  this  amazing  work,  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Halhed  to  have  “ picked  it  out  sentence  by  sentence 
from  various  originals  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  neither 
adding  to  nor  diminishing  any  part  of  the  ancient  text,” 
and  it  is  possible  that  they  did  this ; but  if  they  did,  they 
certainly  contrived  to  produce  a work  very  different  in  form, 
arrangement,  and  matter,  from  any  Sanskrit  treatise  known 
to  our  law  courts,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  sus- 
pecting, with  Anquetil  Duperron,  the  good  faith  of  those 
who  prepared  it.  The  “ Gentoo  Code  ” purports  to  be  taken 
from  twenty  several  works,  ten  of  which  are  “ general 
treatises  ” ascribed  to  Manu,  Yajnavalkya,  and  others,  whilst 
no  less  than  twenty-two  authors  are  stated  to  have  been 
quoted  in  the  compilation,  but  which  of  these  numerous 
authorities  were  considered  by  the  compilers  to  be  entitled 
to  the  most  weight  it  is  impossible  to  know.  It  is  observable. 
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however,  that  Yijnaneswara’s  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
lists  of  authors  quoted  and  used,  but  the  Mitdxard  is  ascribed 
to  one  Mirtekhera-Kar.  And  no  reference  is  made  to  Kulliika 
Bhatta,  who,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  is  to  be  deemed 
the  greatest  of  legal  commentators,  whilst  the  works  of  com- 
mentators on  Manu,  such  as  Medhatithi  and  Govinda  Raja,  are 
merely  quoted  occasionally.  Further,  it  is  noticeable  that 
“ the  Pandits  of  Mithila  ” are  constantly  cited  as  authorities 
opposed  to  certain  writers,  whilst  here  and  there  the  opinion 
of  a single  author  is  given  as  authoritative,  though  at  variance 
with  that  generally  received.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be 
clear  that  the  compilers  of  the  “ Gentoo  Code  ” were  by  no 
means  certain  of  the  absolute  validity  or  propriety  of  many 
of  their  more  important  doctrines. 

Shortly  after  this  abortive  work  was  published,  Sir  William 
Jones  produced  his  celebrated  “ Laws  of  Manu,”  a transla- 
tion which  has  been  allowed  by  all  to  be  a work  of  some 
merit,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit  in 
Europe,  and  to  the  administration  of  a very  extraordinary 
kind  of  law  in  India.  When  a waiter  of  so  vast  a reputation 
took  upon  himself  to  declare  that  the  Mdnava-dharma-kdst ra 
contained  a “ system  of  duties,  religious  and  civil,  and  of 
law  in  all  its  branches,  which  the  Hindus  firmly  believe  to 
have  been  promulgated  in  the  beginning  of  time  by  Manu, 
son  or  grandson  of  Brahmd,  or,  in  plain  language,  the  first 
of  created  beings, — and  not  the  oldest  only,  but  the  holiest  . 
of  legislators,”  and  to  declare  further  that  it  might  be  the 
“ Institutes  of  Ilindh  Law  ” preparatory  to  the  copious  ■ 
Digest  lately  compiled,  and  introductory  perhaps  to  a Code  i 
of  Hindh  Law,  it  followed  almost  as  of  course  that  tlie 
Government  and  officials  of  India,  unable  to  judge  for  them-  ■ 
selves,  should  at  once  accept  the  declaration  as  absolutely  i 
and  unquestionably  true.  The  mistake  was  made,  and  three  • 
generations  have  not  sufficed  to  remove  its  evil  consequences,  i 
I liave  already  shown  tliat  the  “ Laws  of  Manu,”  as  we  have  > 
them,  are  merely  tlie  remains  of  a treatise  adopted  by  the  sect 
called  Ndnaras,  of  which,  by  the  way,  little  trace  at  present  i 
is  known  to  exist,  and  I will  now  go  on  to  give  a brief  ^ 
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sketch  of  its  contents  and  manifest  scope,  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  that  the  so-called  Code  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
body  of  laws,  and  by  its  very  nature  was  precluded  from  ever 
being  accepted  as  such.  Sir  William  Jones  has  admitted  in  his 
preface  that  the  Code  “ is  a system  of  despotism  and  priest- 
craft, both  indeed  limited  by  law,  but  artfully  conspiring  to 
give  mutual  support,  though  with  mutual  checks ; ” but  this 
admission  appears  to  me  to  be  altogether  inadequate.  It 
would  be  far  more  correct,  I think,  to  say  that  the  main 
object  of  the  work  is  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Brahmans, 
at  all  events  those  of  them  who  study  the  VMm,  are  simply 
gods  upon  earth,  and  by  right  the  possessors  of  all  things 
valuable ; that  the  Kshattriyas  were  created  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  peace  amongst  men ; the  Vaisyas,  for  the 
purpose  of  amassing  wealth  for  the  use  of  Brahmans ; the 
Sudras,  to  be  the  very  humble  slaves  of  Brahmans ; and  the 
mixed  castes  generally  to  do  all  kinds  of  hard  and  un- 
pleasant work,  without  grumbling.  Since  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  Brahmans  would  sit  down  and  read  the  VMas 
during  every  hour  of  every  day,  the  Code  contains  detailed 
instructions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  should  spend  their 
lives,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  so  as  at  last  “ to  attain  a 
superior  state  above.”  And  since  it  was  not  unlikely  that 
some  Brahmans  at  least  would  err  occasionally  from  the  path 
of  strict  duty,  punishment  is  provided,  of  equal  severity  for 
crimes  the  most  enormous  and  transgressions  the  most  trivial, 
but  with  the  express  proviso  that  every  crime,  of  whatever 
enormity — as,  for  example,  the  deliberate  murder  of  a priest 
— may  be  completely  expiated  by  the  criminal  undergoing  a 
slight  penance  at  his  discretion.  Although  Brahmans  were 
well  able  to  protect  themselves  from  evil-doers  by  mere 
speech,  that  is,  by  the  use  of  appropriate  curses,  it  was  ad- 
visable that  the  King  should  be  directed  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf,  and  therefore  certain  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  Kings  or  Kshattriyas,  the  principal  of  which  are  to 
give  presents  to  learned  Brahmans,  and  protect  them  from 
all  evil.  Thus,  stealing  gold  from  a priest  is  made  a crime 
of  the  first  degree,  whilst  killing  a woman  is  one  of  the 
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third ; and  a cheating  goldsmith  is  to  be  cut  to  pieces  with 
razors.  The  Vaistjas  and  Sudraa  are  to  occupy  themselves  with 
their  respective  labours ; and  whilst  the  former  may  read  the 
Vedas,  if  they  can,  for  their  own  information  and  guidance,  the 
latter  may  neither  read  them  nor  hear  them  read.  Nor  may 
they  amass  wealth,  lest  they  should  cause  pain  even  to 
Brahmans.  In  other  words,  the  most  numerous  class  must 
remain  for  ever  in  ignorance  of  the  sacred  writings  which 
contain  the  only  rules  of  conduct  prescribed  for  the  Aryan, 
lest  he  should  attain  bliss  hereafter ; and  in  poverty,  lest  he 
should  be  happy  in  this  world.  Is  it  possible  that  the  most 
debased  of  human  creatures  could  have  submitted,  or  have 
been  expected  to  submit,  to  a system  so  iniquitous  and 
so  absurd  ? I believe  it  to  be  impossible.  But  if  the  op- 
pressive and  repressive  regulations  of  this  system  were  never 
accepted  as  laws  by  the  Aryan  settlers  in  the  Madhya-desa  or 
Central  India,  and  by  the  existing  occupants  of  the  land  who 
were  called  Siidras,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  jUdnava-dharma- 
kdstra,  when  composed,  was  without  meaning  and  without 
validity.  Had  it  been  so,  it  could  hardly  have  survived  in 
any  form  till  now.  Parts  of  it  no  doubt  represent  with  some 
fullness  and  accuracy  a state  of  religious  belief  and  feeling 
that  once  obtained  very  commonly  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Madhya-desa,  and  we  may  find  in  it  plain  marks  of 
the  spread  of  the  grand  idea  that  the  mere  religion  of  rites 
should  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  moral  obligation,  of  tender- 
ness towards  animal  life,  of  respect  towards  parents  and 
children  and  teachers,  in  short  of  duty  towards  others  as  well 
as  towards  ourself.  Much  of  the  doctrine  of  this  Code 
appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  precepts  contained  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Asoka,  and  with  the  principles  stated  by  Fah 
Ilian  and  Hiouen  Thsang  to  characterize  the  mild  adminis- 
tration of  Central  India  in  their  respective  times.  Indeed 
some  of  the  usages  described  by  the  Code  of  Manu  exist  at 
tliis  very  moment.  But  they  pertain  to  religion  and  morals, 
not  to  the  law  of  courts. 

I must  now  move  on  to  my  second  proposition,  namely, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  elsewhere,  law  never 
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was  administered  in  the  kingdoms  lying  south  of  the  Vindhya 
mountains.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  considerable 
body  of  Aryans  at  any  time  invaded  the  South  of  India. 
A long  struggle  between  the  immigrant  Aryans  and  the 
occupant  Sudras  and  Kshattriyas  resulted  in  the  complete 
victory  of  the  former,  and  their  permanent  establishment 
in  and  around  the  Madhya-desa ; but  probably  they  were 
content  with  their  acquisitions  in  the  parts  indicated,  and 
made  no  effort  to  work  down  through  the  inhospitable  passes 
of  the  Viiidhyas  and  the  wild  countries  h'ing  beyond  them. 
Or,  if  they  made  the  effort,  it  was  unsuccessful.  Tlie  Ar3mns 
never  conquered  the  South  of  India,  and  therefore  never 
imposed  laws  on  its  inhabitants ; but  they  must  have  had 
abundant  and  constant  intercourse  with  powerful  and  more 
or  less  civilized  tribes  on  their  borders,  and  it  is  an  unques- 
tionable fact  that  by  some  means  a leaven  of  Aryan  faith  and 
practice  was  introduced  even  into  the  southernmost  parts  of 
India,  where  in  the  course  of  centuries  Jainism,  Buddhism, 
Saivism,  and  a vast  variety  of  sects  took  root  and  ffourished. 
Of  the  defeated  tribes  that  resisted  the  Aryans  with  the 
greatest  pertinacity',  some  appear  to  have  been  beaten  back 
towards  the  South,  and  thus  we  find  the  Drdvidas,  who  are 
said  by*  Manu  to  have  been  Kshattriyas  who  sank  to  the 
lowest  class  by  the  omission  of  rites  and  seeing  no  Brah- 
mans, founding  powerful  kingdoms  in  the  South  of  India, 
and  supplanting  every'where  the  ruder  tribes  with  which 
they'  came  in  contact.  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  these 
Drdvidas,  and  the  kindred  Andhras,  and  some  other  great 
tribes  of  the  South,  reached  a considerable  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion by  their  own  unassisted  efforts,  and  independently  of 
the  Brahmans.  And  thus  Burnell  states  in  his  Palaeography, 
that  when  Ary'an  civilization  began  to  extend  to  tbe  Tamil 
country  in  the  ninth  century',  “ it  found  there  a people 
already'  in  possession  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  appa- 
rently' a cultivated  language.  Thus  Sanskrit  . . . . 
remained  almost  exclusively  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Brah- 
mans.” In  other  words,  the  people  at  large  remained 
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non-Brahmanic.  With,  regard  to  this,  I observe  that 
Hiouen  Thsang  describes  the  character  of  the  writing  of 
the  Andhra  country  as  much  the  same  as  that  of  Central 
India,  and  that  of  the  Drdvida  as  differing  from  the  same 
a little.  Now,  that  these  Southern  tribes  should  subse- 
quently— that  is,  after  the  ninth  century — have  thrown 
aside  their  own  usages  and  customs  in  favour  of  those  recom- 
mended by  Brahmanic  books,  is  of  itself  highly  improbable, 
particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  Jainism  and  Buddli- 
ism  prevailed  so  widely  and  during  so  long  a space  of  time 
in  this  part  of  India.  Even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
appears  from  an  inscription  given  in  Bengal  A.  R.,  vol.  ix. 
p.  270,  the  Jains  were  so  numerous  in  Bucca  Rayar’s 
dominions,  that  he  thought  fit  to  publish  everywhere  the 
decision  of  a great  assembly,  to  the  effect  that  “there  was 
no  distinction  or  contradiction  between  the  religion  of  the 
Jams  and  Vaishnavites.” 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Tamils  and  Telugus 
should  have  given  up  their  own  usages  and  customs,  and  to 
my  mind  there  is  ample  and  convincing  evidence  that  they 
did  not.  First,  let  us  see  what  Marco  Polo  say  of  them. 
He  declares  that : “ Man  and  woman,  they  are  all  black  and 
go  naked,  all  save  a fine  cloth  worn  about  the  middle.  They 
look  not  on  any  sin  of  the  flesh  as  a sin.  They  marry  their 
cousins  german,  and  a man  takes  his  brother’s  wife  after  the 
brother’s  death  ; and  all  tlie  people  of  India  have  this 
custom.”  More  than  this,  he  tells  us  that  the  King,  having 
five  hundred  wives  of  his  own,  forcibly  took  to  himself  the 
wife  of  his  brother,  who  discreetly  made  no  opposition  to 
his  will.  lie  also  tells  us  of  the  curious  custom  of  a creditor 
drawing  a circle  round  his  debtor,  and  thereby  effectually 
arresting  him.  Marco  Polo  saw  the  King  himself  so  arrested, 
and  compelled  to  pay  a debt.  Another  custom  described  by 
him  was  that  of  permitting  criminals  condemned  to  death  to 
slay  themselves  with  several  knives  at  the  place  of  execution. 
Again,  he  mentions  as  something  uncommon  the  Queen  of 
Mutjili  abstaining  from  a second  marriage  “ for  the  great 
love  she  bore  ” her  dead  husband.  Surely  Marco  Polo  did 
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not  find  the  people  of  ^fa’abar  following  the  law  of  the 
Mitdxara  or  the  “Code  of  Mami  ” ? Coining  to  more 
modern  times,  we  find  in  Renneville’s  Voyages  that  P.  Van 
den  Broeck,  wdio  lived  for  several  years  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  declared  in  1624 : “ I could  not  discover  that  they  had 
any  written  law,  nor  any  tribunal  for  criminal  matters, 
although  sometimes,  when  they  catch  some  robbers,  they 
impale  them  or  cut  off  their  heads,  which  they  put  on  the 
end  of  a pole.”  About  the  same  time  Abraham  Roger, 
a Dutch  clergyman,  who  lived  during  many  years  on  the 
same  coast,  described  w'ith  some  minuteness  the  peculiar 
customs  of  the  people,  and,  amongst  other  things,  he  has 
stated  that  the  Brahmans  married  girls  of  all  the  four  classes, 
though  their  marriage  with  Sudras  was  disapproved  of, — 
and  as  many  as  they  pleased.  One  of  them  might  marry 
two  or  three  sisters,  or  his  father’s  sister’s  daughter,  or  his 
own  sister’s  daughter.  And  a Sudra  might  marry  his 
brother’s  daughter ; the  Governor  of  Pallacotta  did  so.  But 
two  brothers  might  not  marry  two  sisters.  Fornication  was 
disapproved  of,  but  not  punished,  nor  was  adultery.  Safi 
was  extensively  practised  by  all  classes.  But  all  except 
Pariahs  took  care  to  have  their  children  taught  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher.  Of  laws,  written  or  unwritten,  this 
writer  appears  to  know  nothing.  Next  we  come  to  a most 
important  witness,  the  Jesuit  missionary  Father  Bouchet, 
who  lived  for  many  years  in  the  Tamil  countries.  In  1714 
he  wrote  a long  letter  from  Pondicherry  to  a magistrate  of 
high  rank  in  France,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  him  as  to 
the  law  and  administration  of  justice  in  the  countries  in 
which  he  was  serving.  In  that  letter,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  “ Lettres  curieuses  et  edifiantes,”  vol.  xiv.,  occurs  the 
following  passage : “ Ils  ont  ni  Code  ni  Digeste,  ni  aucun 
Livre  ou  soient  ecrites  les  Loix  ausquelles  ils  doivent  se  con- 
former  pour  terminer  les  differences  qui  naissent  dans  les 
families.”  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  natives 
have  the  Veda  in  four  parts,  which  they  call  “ the  divine 
laws,”  but  it  is  not  from  the  Veda  that  they  “ draw  the 
maxims  that  serve  as  rules  for  their  judgments”;  and  that 
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they  have  another  book  which  they  call  Vicnachuram,  i.e.  I 
suppose,  Vtjndneswara,  and  in  which  we  find  plenty  of  beau- 
tiful sentences,  and  some  rules  for  the  difierent  castes,  that 
might  guide  a judge,  and  narratives  of  divers  ancient  judges 
of  repute,  but  they  do  not  think  of  following  the  method  of 
these  sages,  however  much  they  may  admire  them.  Also 
the  natives  have  their  ancient  poets,  who  professed  to  teach 
morals,  but  they  do  not  base  the  principles  of  their  decisions 
on  what  their  poets  have  written.  What  they  rely  on,  what 
“ all  the  equity  of  their  judgments  is  founded  on,”  is  certain 
inviolable  customs  and  usages  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  and  regarded  as  “ regies  certaines  et  infallibles  pour 
entretenir  la  paix  des  families,  et  pour  terminer  les  procez 
qui  s’elevent,  non  seulement  entre  les  particuliers,  mais 
eucore  entre  les  Princes.”  Custom,  he  says,  was  everything, 
and  argument  was  used  in  vain  to  those  who  in  all  disputes 
had  but  one  thing  to  say, — “ it  is  the  custom.”  Father 
Bouchet  had  asked  sometimes  why  the  natives  had  not 
collected  their  customs  in  books,  that  could  be  referred  to  at 
need,  and  the  answer  had  been  that,  if  the}’’  had  done  so,  it 
would  be  only  the  learned  that  would  be  able  to  read  the 
books,  whereas  all  the  world  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  their  customs,  that  had  been  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  But  it  was  only  their  general  laws  and 
universal  customs  that  were  thus  preserved ; the  particular 
rules  affecting  the  different  castes  were  inscribed  on  copper 
plates,  said  to  have  been  kept  at  Conjeveram,  before  the 
Moors  ruined  that  famous  town.  And  the  writer  appears  to 
have  thought  this  to  be  not  improbable,  since  he  had  known 
of  a copper  grant  of  land  being  fetched  from  Conjeveram, 
and  was  aware  that  the  Brahmans  of  that  place  were  still 
consulted  about  the  customs  in  question.  With  regard  to 
the  ‘ maxims  ’ alluded  to  above,  he  observes  that  it  was 
wonderful  how  well  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  knew  them 
by  heart,  and  that  the  practice  of  so  learning  them  was 
beneficial. 

Father  Bouchet  has  written  down  some  of  these  maxims, 
and  briefly  referred  to  certain  others,  and  his  observations 
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as  a whole  are  a very  jjrofitable  study.  The  first  maxim  is 
that : When  there  are  several  children  in  a family,  the  males 
alone  inherit ; the  girls  have  no  claim  to  the  inheritance. 
Upon  Father  Bouchet  objecting  to  this  as  most  unjust,  he 
was  told  that  “ the  nation  had  agreed  to  it,”  and  it  was  not 
unjust  because  fathers,  mothers,  and  brothers  were  obliged 
to  marry  girls  into  families  as  good  as  their  own,  and  so 
provide  for  them.  But  the  maxim  did  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  various  petty  kingdoms,  in  which  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  crown  descended  always  from  the  side  of  the  mother, 
and  so  that  females  were  preferred  to  males.  The  Princess 
might  marry  whom  she  pleased,  and,  whatever  her  spouse’s 
caste  might  be,  her  children  would  always  be  Kings,  her 
blood  being  royal  and  his  counting  for  nothing.  Unfor- 
tunately the  names  of  those  kingdoms  are  not  given.  The 
second  maxim  is  that : The  eldest  son  of  a King,  or  Prince, 
or  Pdleiyakk&ran,  or  Head  of  a Village,  does  not  necessarily 
succeed  to  the  estates  or  government  of  his  father.  If  the 
elder  son  be  capable,  it  is  customary  for  him  to  succeed.  If 
he  be  not,  the  King  appoints  the  younger  son  to  succeed,  or 
in  default  of  suck  appointment  the  relatives  assemble,  “ upon 
the  King’s  death,  and  elect  the  younger.”  With  Pdleiyak- 
karans  and  Heads  of  Villages,  the  younger  son  is  always 
preferred  to  the  elder  if  more  competent  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  oflfice.  Father  Bouchet  admired  the  sight  of 
two  nephews  of  the  famous  Sivaji  dividing  between  them  the 
government  of  Tanjore,  upon  the  death  of  their  uncle,  a 
brother  of  Sivaji.  They  lived  together  in  the  Tanjore  Palace 
in  perfect  union,  but  for  convenience  sake  governed  each  half 
of  the  kingdom.  The  third  maxim  is  that : If  the  property 
is  not  divided  upon  the  death  of  the  father,  whatever  wealth 
has  been  gained  by  one  of  the  sons  must  be  thrown  into  the 
common  stock,  and  equally  divided.  This  is  said  to  have 
prevented  endless  disputes,  inasmuch  as  if  any  one  tried  to 
break  the  custom,  his  relatives  always  stepped  in  and  insisted 
upon  his  observing  it.  Father  Bouchet  observes  that  where 
one  of  a family  of  brothers  was  stupid  and  the  others  clever, 
he  usually  got  a much  larger  share  than  the  rest,  upon  the 
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principle  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  add  to  his  wealth  by 
his  own  exertions,  whereas  his  brothers  would  be  able  to  add 
to  theirs.  Division  of  families  was  ever}'^where  rare  : in 
many  families  it  was  a thing  unknown.  In  such  all  lived 
together  in  harmony,  under  the  management  of  an  able 
member,  who  was  treated  with  the  utmost  deference  and 
veneration.  Such  families  were  greatly  respected.  In  one 
case  a woman  was  managing  the  entire  affairs  of  no  less  than 
eighty  persons.  The  fourth  maxim  is  that : Adopted  children 
take  their  shares  of  wealth,  upon  its  partition,  equally  with 
the  natural  children  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who  adopted 
them.  Adoptions  are  made  by  childless  men,  apparently  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  the  family  property.  The  act  is  per- 
formed in  the  presence  of  assembled  relatives,  who  assent  to 
it,  and  sign  a deed,  but  without  religious  ceremonies.  If 
after  adopting  a son  two  persons  have  children  born  to  them, 
those  children  will  be  subordinate  to  the  adopted  son,  as 
being  junior  to  him  : for  “ the  laws  make  no  difference 
between  the  adopted  child  and  natural  children.”  Besides 
the  regular  mode  of  adoption  there  is  a mode  by  which 
parents,  who  lose  a child,  adopt  one  who  resembles  the  lost 
one  in  appearance  : they  beg  him  to  regard  them  as  his 
parents,  and  he  in  all  cases  consents  so  to  do.  A Sudra  may 
thus  adopt  a Brahman,  who  will  treat  him  with  respect, 
though  the  two  may  not  eat  together.  This  mode  of  adoption 
is  not  confined  to  persons  who  have  lost  children,  but  many 
adopt  by  it  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  determined  in  all 
respects  by  the  death  of  the  adopter,  and  its  effects  never 
pass  to  his  children.  The  fifth  maxim  is  that : Orphans 
must  be  treated  like  the  children  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
entrusted.  Thus  uncles  and  aunts  are  considered  at  law  to 
he  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  their  brothers’  and  sisters’ 
children.  And  hence  a widower  does  his  best  to  marry  his 
deceased  wife’s  sister,  that  she  may  properly  look  after  his 
children.  In  default  of  an  elder  brother,  uncle  or  aunt,  the 
relatives  of  the  orphan  assemble  and  elect  a guardian  for 
him,  and  having  done  so  hand  over  to  the  guardian  the 
orphan  and  his  inherited  goods,  lists  of  which  are  duly  taken. 
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in  order  that  upon  the  orphan  attaining  his  majority  his 
goods  may  be  made  over  to  him  entire.  As  soon  as  possible 
he  is  made  to  work  for  his  living  ; and  if  he  shows  signs  of 
intelligence,  he  is  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cij)her.  The 
sixth  maxim  is  that : Whatever  crime  a son  ma)’  have  com- 
mitted against  his  father,  he  cannot  be  disinherited.  Even 
if  one’s  life  be  attempted  by  one’s  son,  one  must  forgive  him. 
And  ill  like  manner  the  son  can  in  no  case  disinherit  his 
father,  who  in  default  of  sons  is  his  natural  heir.  The 
seventh  maxim  is  that : The  father  is  obliged  to  pay  all  the 
debts  that  the  children  have  contracted  ; and  the  children 
are  equally  obliged  to  pay  all  the  debts  of  their  father. 
Father  Bouchet  remarks  that  this  is  a general  rule,  and 
serves  to  determine  all  suits  that  involve  the  question  of 
liability  for  debt,  as  between  father  and  son  and  others. 
However  profligate  may  be  the  son,  the  father  must  pay  his 
debts  ; and  similarly  the  son  must  pay  all  his  father’s  debts, 
although  contracted  for  the  gratification  of  culpable  self- 
indulgence,  and  even  though  the  son  expressly  renounces  the 
inheritance.  And  so  where  there  is  a family  of  undivided 
brothers,  the  eldest  brother  must  pay  the  debts  of  a spend- 
thrift younger  brother,  and  afterwards  permit  him  to  take 
an  equal  share  of  the  inheritance  with  the  others  : for  the 
elder  brother  becomes  the  father  of  the  family,  and  “ in  fact 
the  other  brothers  come  and  throw  themselves  at  his  feet, 
and  as  for  him  he  regards  them  as  his  children.” 

“ Such,”  says  Father  Bouchet  at  the  end  of  his  letter,  “are 
the  general  maxims  which  serve  the  Indians  for  laws,  and 
which  are  followed  in  the  administration  of  justice.  There 
are  other  particular  laws  which  regard  each  caste.”  With 
regard  to  the  tribunals  that  administered  justice  in  conformity 
with  these  maxims,  he  states  that  each  Head  of  a Village  was 
judge  of  all  causes  arising  within  the  territorial  limits  of  his 
jurisdiction,  and  tried  them  with  the  help  of  three  or  four 
experienced  villagers  sitting  as  assessors.  From  the  judg- 
ment of  this  court  a dissatisfied  party  might  appeal  to  the 
Manyakkaran,  or  Chief  of  a group  of  villages,  who  would 
hear  the  appeal  sitting  with  assessors  : and  from  his  judg- 
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ment  an  appeal  lay  to  “ the  immediate  officers  of  the  King, 
who  judge  in  the  last  resort.”  Affairs  of  caste  were  settled 
by  the  heads  of  castes,  or  by  an  assembly  of  relatives.  And 
disputes  between  disciples  by  their  Guru  or  Priest.  In  some 
cases  parties  referred  their  differences  to  arbitrators.  The 
Manyakkarans  alone  took  a fee  for  deciding  a suit : some  of 
them  as  much  as  ten  per  centum  on  the  value  of  the  suit. 
Ordinarily  the  winner  paid  the  costs,  being  able,  it  was 
supposed,  to  afford  to  pay  them  out  of  the  amount  recovered. 
Gurus,  it  is  observed,  took  much  greater  fees.  At  the 
hearing  of  the  cause  the  parties  appeared  in  person,  or  by  a 
friend,  with  their  witnesses ; the  cause  was  heard  in  public, 
but  considered  in  private,  by  the  judge  and  assessors;  and 
in  due  course  came  the  judgment.  There  was  no  delay  in 
adjudication,  and  little  expense,  but  the  honesty  of  the  judges 
was  very  questionable.  The  greater  part  of  the  suits  brought 
were  for  the  recovery  of  debts.  It  was  customary  for  bor- 
rowers to  give  a written  obligation  to  pay,  duly  dated,  signed, 
and  attested  by  at  least  three  witnesses.  Interest  was  charged 
at  three  rates,  namely,  twelve,  forty-eight,  and  twenty-four 
per  centum,  esteemed  to  be  virtuous,  sinful,  and  indifferent, 
respectively.  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  explain  that  obsti- 
nate debtors  were  arrested  by  their  creditors  in  the  name  of 
the  Prince,  under  pain  of  being  declared  rebels,  and  com- 
pelled to  remain  within-doors  until  they  gave  satisfaction  for 
their  debts.  In  the  mean  time  passers-by  would  intercede, 
aud  the  creditor  would  give  some  months’  more  time.  The 
default  being  continued,  a second  arrest  would  be  made,  and 
the  debtor  taken  before  the  Prince,  who  would  give  still 
further  time.  At  last  the  debtor’s  goods,  his  oxen,  and 
furniture,  would  be  sold,  and  the  debt  satisfied.  It  was 
rarely,  liowever,  the  case  that  part  of  the  debt  was  not  struck 
off  in  favour  of  the  debtor. 

So  much  for  the  administration  of  civil,  we  now  come  to 
that  of  criminal  justice.  In  cases  of  theft  aud  other  crimes, 
where  evidence  was  not  forthcoming,  the  ordeal  of  plunging 
tlie  arm  into  boiling  oil  was  undergone  by  the  suspected 
person.  Or  he  was  made  to  pull  a ring  from  out  of  an 
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earthen  vessel  in  which  a serpent  had  been  put.  But  before 
the  ordeal  an  ample  opportunity  of  escape  was  given  by 
enabling  the  thief  to  restore  the  stolen  article,  in  such  wise 
that  it  sliould  not  be  known  who  had  restored  it.  ‘ 8’il 
s’agit  d’un  meurtre,  et  que  la  Loy  du  Talion  ait  lieu  dans  la 
Caste,  cette  Lo)"^  s’observe  dans  toute  la  rigueur.”  But  this 
law  was  observed  only  amongst  the  robber-castes  that  dwelt 
between  Madura  and  ‘ Marava,’  by  which  latter  term  I under- 
stand tlie  town  of  Ramnad.  Murders  were  very  rare,  and 
perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why  the  demands  of  justice  were 
so  seldom  satisfied  in  respect  of  this  crime.  A fine  of  one 
hundred  pagodas  was  usually  paid  to  the  prince  by  a mur- 
derer ; sometimes  only  one  hundred  ecus,  and  that  even  where 
the  victim  was  an  officer  of  the  Prince.  A husband  was 
allowed  to  kill  his  wife  and  her  paramour  together,  if  caught 
in  actual  adultery,  but  not  one  at  one  time  and  another  at 
another.  Queen  Mangammal  had  abolished  capital  punish- 
ment, without  producing  any  appreciable  increase  in  the 
number  of  murders.  Banishment  was  a nominal  punishment, 
meaning  no  more  than  leaving  the  city  by  one  gate  and 
re-entering  it  by  another.  Brahmans  were  never  put  to 
death  for  their  crimes.  Their  eyes  were  put  out  in  some 
cases ; and  occasionally  they  were  slowly  starved  to  death  in 
iron  cages. 

I will  not  stop  here  to  remark  on  the  diflPerences,  some  of 
them  very  remarkable,  between  the  usages  described  in  this 
letter  and  the  laws  administered  in  the  Madras  courts;  hut 
I think  I should  make  a few  remarks  upon  some  of  the 
writer’s  statements,  which  appear  to  me  to  show  that  in 
all  probability'  he  was  misled  to  some  extent  by'  loose  and 
inadequate  information.  Taking  together  his  somewhat 
inconsistent  statements  touching  the  procedure  followed  in 
recovering  debts,  I am  disposed  to  believe  that,  as  a fact,  very 
few  disputes  of  a civil  nature  were  disposed  of  by'  a Head  of 
a Tillage,  and  that  where  such  authority  did  adjudicate  upon 
a matter,  with  assessors,  he  would  never  venture  to  execute 
judgment  as  against  a respectable  man.  The  arrest  by  the 
creditor  himself  is  spoken  of  by  Marco  Polo  as  the  ordinary 
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procedure,  and  would  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Mdnava-dharma-sdstra.  Also  it  would  be  consistent  with 
the  custom  of  dharna  described  by  Sir  W.  Jones  in  the 
“ Supplemental  Papers,”  and  which  was  not  sanctioned  by 
the  sdstras.  Probably  the  Gums,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
decided  many  more  causes  than  did  the  Heads  of  Villages,  or 
the  3Ianyakkdmns ; and  probably  their  administration  of 
justice  was  far  more  rough  and  ready  than  that  described  by 
Father  Bouchet,  no  doubt  from  hearsay.  In  the  next  place,  I 
imagine  that  the  writer  was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  lex 
talionk  applied  in  cases  of  murder.  In  Pecueil  x.  of  the 
“ Lettres  curieuses  et  edifiantes,”  Father  Martin  gives  an 
account  of  the  horrible  practice  that  obtained  in  1709,  in  the 
Marava  country,  of  killing  or  maiming  oneself  or  one’s  child 
or  near  relative,  in  order  to  compel  one’s  enemy  to  do  a 
similar  act  to  his  own  prejudice.  This  was  the  true  lex 
talionis  of  that  country,  based  upon  the  prevailing  supersti- 
tious idea,  that  the  guilt  of  an  act  attaches  not  to  the  doer  of 
the  act,  but  to  him  who  by  his  conduct  caused  it  to  be  done ; 
and  can  be  expiated  only  by  the  latter  doing  a corresponding 
act  to  his  own  hurt.  Much  the  same  principle  appears  to 
underlie  the  practice  of  dharna  above  alluded  to,  where  the 
Brahman  employed  to  enforce  payment,  goes  with  a poignard, 
and  threatens  to  kill  himself  unless  the  debt  be  paid.  And 
compare  the  account  given  in  the  “ Supplemental  Papers  ” of 
Sir  W.  Jones  of  two  Brahmans  near  Benares  cutting  off 
their  mother’s  band  to  spite  a foe,  and  being  outcasted  for 
the  offence,  and  subsequently,  to  their  great  astonishment, 
punished  in  accordance  with  the  new  English  ideas ; also  the 
account  given  in  the  same  paper  of  a Brahman  poisoning 
himself  before  the  house  of  some  Rajpoots  in  the  Benares 
District.  As  regards  an  appeal  lying  in  due  course  from  the 
judgment  of  the  Head  of  a Village  to  the  Mani/akkdran,  and 
from  the  judgment  of  the  latter  to  “ the  immediate  officers  of 
the  King,  who  judge  in  the  last  resort,”  I can  only  say  that, 
after  referring  to  many  native  authorities,  and  the  collection 
of  letters  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  four  volumes,  called  the 
“ Mission  du  Madurd,”  I cannot  believe  that  any  right  of 
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the  kind  existed,  even  in  theory,  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  I am  not  aware  that  the  Tamils  liave 

o 

any  Tamil  or  Sanskrit  word  for  our  ‘ appeal,’  which  they  have 
taken  into  general  use.  No  doubt  some  dissatisfied  disputants 
in  Father  Bouchet’s  time  may  have  preferred  their  complaints 
successively  before  ev'ery  authority  that  would  hear  them, 
but  there  were  no  appeals  ‘regular,’  or  ‘special,’  or  ‘further.’ 
Moreover,  Manj/akkamns  were  not  necessarily  superior  in 
rank  and  authority  to  Heads  of  Villages.  And  the  “ imme- 
diate officers  of  the  King  ” included,  at  the  time  when  Father 
Bouchet  wrote,  ministers,  generals,  and  executive  officers  of 
various  kinds,  but  no  judges ; as  I have  shown  in  the 
“ Madura  Manual.” 

The  important  evidence  afforded  by  this  letter  is  amply 
corroborated  by  the  following  passage  at  p.  25  of  Orme’s 
History  of  the  Military  Transactions  in  Indostan,  ed.  1763: 
“ Intelligent  inquirers  assert  that  there  are  no  written  laws 
amongst  the  Indians,  but  that  a few  maxims  transmitted  by 
tradition  supply  the  place  of  such  a code  in  the  discussion  of 
civil  causes,  and  that  the  ancient  practice,  corrected  on  par- 
ticular occasions  by  the  good  sense  of  the  judge,  decides 
absolutely  in  criminal  ones.  In  all  cases  derived  from  the 
relations  of  blood,  the  Indian  is  worthy  to  be  trusted  with 
the  greatest  confidence ; but  in  cases  of  property,  in  whicli 
this  relation  does  not  exist,  as  a cunning  subtil  people  they 
are  continually  in  disputes;  and  for  the  want  of  a written 
code  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  decision  depends  on  the 
integrity  or  venality  of  the  judge.  Hence  the  parties  prefer 
to  submit  their  cause  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators  chosen  by 
themselves,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  officers  appointed  by 
the  Government.”  This  goes  to  show  that  the  ^maxims’  of 
Father  Bouchet  probably  were  not  imaginary,  though  we 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  his  apparent  belief  that 
every  schoolboy  knew  them  by  heart  was  warranted  by  the 
fact. 

The  next  witness  I shall  cite  is  Buchanan,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  “ Journey  from  Madras,”  who  appears  to  have 
been  most  indefatigable  in  his  researches  in  the  Mysore  and 
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adjoining  countries,  at  the  beginning  of  this  centur}'. 
Numerous  passages  in  his  work  show  that  every  caste  had 
its  own  peculiar  usages  and  customs,  and  that  offences 
against  them  were  punished  in  the  caste  by  the  hereditary 
chief  with  assessors,  or  by  the  Guru  or  priest,  or  by  an 
assembly  of  elders,  not  by  officers  of  the  Government ; that 
codes,  digests  and  law-books  were  utterly  unknown,  even  to 
the  Brahmans  ; that  many  castes  had  their  own  religious 
books,  in  which  the  Brahmans  had  no  concern;  and  lastly 
that  a very  considerable  part  of  the  population  was  actually 
heretical,  whilst  but  a very  inconsiderable  part  of  it  attempted 
to  follow  the  rules  of  the  Brahmans.  Of  the  Namhuris,  the 
arrogant  Brahmans  of  the  West  Coast,  Buchanan  especi- 
ally says,  at  vol.  ii.  p.  425,  that  they  were  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Alvanghiri,  who  was  always  assisted  by 
a council  of  learned  men,  and  guided  by  the  Hindh  law, 
that  is  to  say,  by  a work  known  as  the  Asoca  Prat/aschitta,  by 
Veda  Vi/dsa.  “The  Laws  of  Manu,”  he  adds,  “seem  to  be 
probably  unknown  to  the  Namhuris,  who  all  pretend  to  be 
Vakhkas.” 

The  Abbe  Dubois,  writing  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
observes  that  in  India  “ there  is  no  public  system  of  law ; 
and  custom,  as  various  as  the  tribes,  regulates  everything.” 
Elsewhere  he  observes  that : “ Every  caste  has  its  ancient 
customs,  agreeably  to  which,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  it  can 
inflict  the  severest  punishment  upon  the  guilty.  Thus,  in 
several  tribes,  adultery  is  punished  with  death.”  And  that, 
since  the  Princes  are  too  indolent  to  do  their  duty,  “ there 
are  no  other  means  of  attaining  this  end,”  viz.  justice  and 
good  morals,  “and  of  preserving  good  order,  but  by  the 
authority  and  customs  of  the  castes.”  In  noticing  the 
practice  of  adoption,  and  the  mode  in  which  estates  descend, 
this  author  states  that  he  is  guided  in  his  remarks  by  the 
“ Directorj’’  or  Ritual  of  the  Puro/iitas,”  and  it  seems  to  bo 
probable  that  he  never  so  much  as  heard  of  the  Mitdxara 
and  other  treatises  on  law  now  alleged  to  be  of  para- 
mount authoritj'^  amongst  Hindus.  With  regard  to  adop- 
tion he  tells  us,  amongst  other  curious  things,  “ that  the 
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adoption  of  girls  is  rare,  though  not  without  example.” 
And  the  few  rules  of  succession  he  gives  are  quite  opposed 
to  the  rules  of  the  law-books.  Thus,  he  affirms  that  where 
the  second  of  three  divided  brothers  dies,  leaving  widow's, 
but  no  male  issue,  the  younger  brother  has  the  right  to  take 
his  assets  and  support  the  widows.  The  mother  gets  no 
share  of  property,  nor  does  the  w'idow  of  a divided  brother 
get  any,  nor  does  a daughter.  Industrious  men  are  obliged 
to  pay  the  debts  of  their  prodigal  brothers,  and  poor  relations 
are  always  troubling  the  managers  of  thriving  families. 
The  following  passage  is  most  instructive  : ” The  book  from 
w'hlch  I have  quoted  does  not  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
division  of  property  in  difficult  cases.  The  relatives 
assembled  decide  any  dispute  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
country  or  the  caste,  and  more  frequently  still  according 
to  the  wealth  and  generosity  of  him  w'ho  best  rewards  them 
for  a favourable  decision.”  Considering  how  many  years 
this  writer  passed  in  daily  intercourse  of  the  closest  kind 
w'ith  Hindus  of  every  class,  these  w'ords  appear  to  me  to  be 
almost  conclusive  upon  the  point  in  question. 

A generation  later  the  Bombay  Government  set  on  foot  an 
inquiry  into  the  customs  of  the  various  castes  living  within 
its  jurisdiction,  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Hindu  law' 
obtaining  amongst  them.  Unhappily  the  inquiry  then 
actually  made  was  quite  inadequate,  and  nothing  appears 
to  have  been  done  since  to  complete  or  extend  it ; but  its 
main  result,  namely,  Steele’s  “ Hindu  Castes,”  nevertheless 
is  of  the  utmost  value  to  inquirers.  We  learn  from  it  that 
questions  were  put  to  numerous  castes  assembled  for  the 
purpose  at  Poona  and  Sattara,  and  the  answers  given  by 
them  show  that  in  that  part  of  India,  at  all  events,  the 
Hindu  castes  have  no  written  documents  or  books  to  refer  to 
as  authority  in  points  of  disputed  custom,  but  “ Ancient 
usage,  as  determined  by  the  caste  on  creditable  evidence,  is 
the  general  guide.”  And  since  there  are  no  written  rules 
but  the  sdstra,  “ Cases  unprovided  for  are  determined  by  an 
assembly  of  the  caste,  whose  decision  becomes  in  future  a 
precedent  equal  to  law.  Custom  has  sanctioned  many  things 
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in  opposition  to  the  Sastru.”  Brahmans,  it  appears,  “ are 
obliged  to  act  up  to  the  letter  of  the  Sastrus,  but  in  other 
castes  the  rules  of  the  Sastrus  are  modified  by  local  usages 
and  the  custom  of  the  country,”  Thus,  “ a virtuous  wife 
will  not  quit  her  husband  even  on  his  losing  caste ; she  is, 
however,  allowed  in  this  case  to  marry  another  man  by  Pat.” 
And  amongst  the  lower  castes  generally  widows  and  even 
wives  may  remarry.  And  “ a person  does  not,  by  exclusion 
from  caste,  forfeit  property  and  right  of  inheritance.”  The 
Lingayat  castes  obey  the  orders  of  their  Guru.  And  whilst 
the  written  laws  by  which  the  Goswdmis  profess  to  be  guided 
are  the  Dharma  and  Mdnava  sdstras,  they  have  peculiar 
customs  of  their  own.  Not  to  multiply  instances,  the  book  as 
a whole  shows  clearly  that  law  was  a thing  unknown  to  the 
people  living  near  Poona  and  Sattara  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century ; but  the  following  passage  is  too  suggestive  to 
be  missed  : “ Should  a Brahman  lose  caste,  those  of  his  caste, 
who  from  their  intelligence  are  worthy  of  giving  their 
opinion,  repel  him  altogether  from  caste  privileges,  in  the 
event  of  his  having  murdered  a Brahman  or  killed  a cow,  or 
committed  other  Malta  Patuh,  first  informing  the  Sirkar 
thereof,  should  it  be  a matter  of  which  the  Sirkar  takes 
cognizance.” 

Enough  has  now  been  said  touching  the  non-existence  of 
law  in  South  India  before  the  British  Government  took 
possession  of  it.  I will  now  deal,  very  briefly,  with  the  third 
jiroposition  above  stated,  namely,  that  if  any  law  was  ad- 
ministered in  ancient  times  to  the  inhabitants  of  South  India, 
it  was  not  the  law  contained  in  the  Mitdxard  and  other  books 
of  the  kind.  The  burden  of  jjroving  that  such  books  were 
once  regarded  by  Hindus  as  containing  actual  laws  by  which 
they  were  personally  obliged,  rests  of  course  on  those  who 
affirm  that  such  was  the  case.  But  I have  never  yet  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  an  atom  of  evidence  advanced  in  support 
of  such  affirmation.  So  far  as  I can  see.  Sir  William  Jones, 
Colebrooke,  and  the  early  Sanskritists,  generally  took  for 
granted  the  existence  of  “ Hindu  Law,”  and  the  courts  of 
India  have  adopted  their  teaching  without  making  the  least 
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inquiry  as  to  its  probable  correctness.  The  one  great 
authority  in  Madras  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  was 
Ellis,  who  unfortunately  died  before  his  researches  were 
complete,  and  without  leaving  behind  him  more  than  a few 
notes  of  observations.  "What  has  been  preserved  of  these  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Madras  Literary  Society  and  Strange’s 
“ Hindoo  Law,”  shows  clearly  that  Ellis  accepted  as  true  far 
too  much  of  Sir  W.  Jones’  and  Colebrooke’s  teaching,  but 
nevertheless  was  not  absolutely  blind  to  what  he  saw  going 
on  around  him.  In  noticing  the  peculiar  customs  of  South 
India,  he  remarks  that  the  Brahmans  never  fully  introduced, 
there  the  law  of  the  Smrti,  though  they  succeeded  in  abolish- 
ing the  Jaina  faith,  and  they  were  compelled  to  wink  at 
many  inveterate  practices.  Again  he  says  : “There  are  legal 
institutions  in  Southern  India,  more  ancient  than  those  which 
have  been  introduced  from  the  North ; and  it  is  in  these 
chiefly  that  the  difference  between  the  two  divisions  consists.” 
In  speaking  of  the  books  supposed  to  contain  these  “ legal 
institutions,”  he  says  : “ There  are  four  which  far  exceed 
the  rest  in  authority  in  Southern  India,  namely,  the  Mitdxara 
of  Yijnaneswara,  the  Muclhaciyatn,  the  Snirti  Chandrikd  and 
the  Saraswati-  Vildmm.”  And  after  discussing  the  supposed 
rival  claims  of  these  works,  he  decides  that  upon  the  whole 
the  first  of  them,  i.e.  the  Mitdxara,  should  be  held  to  be  the 
paramount  authority.  But  for  this  decision  no  sufficient 
reason,  indeed  it  may  be  said  no  reason,  is  given  : and,  unless 
I am  greatly  mistaken,  Ellis  decided  as  he  did  simply  and 
solely  because  he  relied  too  much  on  Colebrooke’s  dicta. 
For  amongst  other  things  it  appears  that  Ellis’s  native 
adviser  upon  law,  a sdstri  named  Pattabhi  Rama,  merely 
“ admitted  that  the  Mitdxard  is  the  most  generally  prevailing 
authority ; ” but  said  that  in  the  Drdvida  and  other  countries 
of  the  South  the  Smrti  Chandrikd  and  other  books  were 
chiefly  esteemed.  Now,  no  one  who  understands  natives  can 
doubt,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Ellis’s  adviser  politely  and 
deferentially  ‘ admitted  ’ the  “ general  prevalence  ” of  the 
Mitdxard,  only  because  he  perceived  that  Ellis’s  mind  had. 
been  unduly  influenced  by  what  Colebrooke  had  said  about 
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it : but  nevertheless  was  honest  enough  to  state  what  he 
verily  believed  to  be  the  real  authorities  for  South  India. 
But  however  honest  that  opinion  may  have  been,  there  is  no 
reason  for  adopting  it,  unless  and  until  it  is  corroborated  by 
similar  opinions  of  competent  natives  of  all  castes,  from  all 
parts  of  the  Madras  Province.  And  such  opinions,  I am 
confident,  will  never  be  obtained.  I have  already  shown 
that  Father  Bouchet  appears  to  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  the  Mitdxard.,  and  to  have  expressly  stated  that  its 
authority  for  any  practical  purpose  was  nil.  Anquetil  Du- 
perron  knows  the  Telugu  form  of  the  name  of  the  compiler 
of  this  work,  but  was  informed  that  that  name  was  once 
borne  by  a Telugu  King  who  collected  the  Vigndna  or  laws 
of  his  country ! In  the  list  of  authors  given  in  the  Gentoo 
Code  the  Mirtekherd,  which  I take  to  be  the  Mitdxard,  is 
ascribed  not  to  Vijndneswara  but  to  “ Mirtekherd  Kdr,’*  and 
judging  from  the  mode  in  which  the  names  of  most  of  the 
authors  are  misspelt,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  W'e  have 
here  a clerical  error. 

If  the  Mitdxard  really  is  not  an  authority  upon  law,  and, 
as  I have  already  abundantly  shown,  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  such,  what  shall  we  think  of 
the  other  treatises  approved  by  Ellis  ? According  to  that 
inquirer’s  own  showing  the  Siiirti  Candrikd  belongs  to  the 
Vijayanagara  kingdom,  but  apparently  was  not  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Government ; whilst  the  MddhatUjam  was 
compiled  by  the  minister  of  the  first  two  Rdyars  of  that 
country,  and  therefore  must  have  been  law,  and  the  Sara- 
swati  Vildsam  was  the  standard  work  of  the  Orugallu 
capital,  and  is  remarkable  principally  because  it  proclaims 
in  explicit  terms  the  absolute  nature  of  the  Prince’s  power, 
and  tbe  constitution  of  several  kinds  of  judicial  tribunals  in 
South  India.  Beyond  this  meagre  and  uncertain  information 
nothing  appears  to  be  known  about  these  works,  except,  of 
course,  that  the  Sdstri  above  mentioned  thought  fit  to 
recommend  them  as  authoritative  for  certain  supposed 
ancient  kingdoms. 

In  opposition  to  what  Sir  William  Jones,  Colebrooke,  Ellis 
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and  other  earlj'  authorities  have  said  about  the  so-called  laws 
of  the  Ilindhs,  let  me  now  cite  two  of  the  latest  authorities, 
Biihler  and  Burnell.  The  former  of  these  says  : “ The 
older  S/nritis,  and  the  originals  of  the  rest,  are  not  codes, 
but  simply  manuals  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  of  the 
charanas  or  schools  . . . Such  strictures  would  only  be 
justified  if  they  were  really  ‘ codes  ’ intended  from  the  first 
to  settle  the  law  between  man  and  man.”  The  latter  says  : 
The  digests  were  never  intended  to  be  actual  codes  of  law ; 
they  were  written  in  a language  understood  by  a very  few, 
and  because  of  the  Yedic  quotations  in  them,  they  must  have 
remained  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Brahmans. 
Again,  they  refer  for  the  most  part  to  the  Brahmans  only, 
and  utterly  ignore  the  numerous  un- Aryan  peoples  scattered 
about  India,  and  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  south,  whose  usages  (whatever  they  may  call 
themselves)  can  in  no  wise  be  referred  to  the  Dhanna-Cdsfra. 
There  is  not  a particle  of  evidence  to  show  that  these  works 
were  ever  even  used  by  the  Judges  of  ancient  India  as 
authoritative  guides ; they  were,  it  is  certain,  considered 
merelj'  as  speculative  treatises.” 

If  then,  as  I have  endeavoured  to  prove,  there  has  been  no 
administration  of  law  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  in 
South  India,  by  and  amongst  the  Hindus,  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  has  society  been  kept  together  ? And  I would  make 
answer  as  thus.  It  has  been  kept  together,  in  a loose  and 
very  unsatisfactory  manner,  partly  by  the  purely  arbitrary 
power  of  Kings  and  Chiefs  of  eveiy  degree,  partly  by 
the  almost  equally  arbitrary  power  of  the  individual  castes, 
partly  by  the  power  of  the  Gurus  or  priests,  and  partly  by 
the  power  of  the  assembled  relatives.  I must  defer  to 
a future  occasion  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  these  several 
powers,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  may  have  been 
exercised  in  conformity  with  known  usages  and  customs. 
For  the  present  I must  content  myself  with  giving  a single 
significant  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  the  castes  exercised 
jurisdiction  in  the  last  century.  In  the  second  volume  of 
Talboys  Wheeler’s  “Madras  in  the  Olden  Time”  will  be 
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found  an  account  of  a serious  case  of  abduction  of  a Rajput 
woman,  which  occupied  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Madras 
Council  for  several  days,  and  ended  by  the  Council  handing 
over  the  culprit  to  the  Heads  of  the  Caste,  who  fined  him  in 
the  sum  of  400  Pagodas. 

In  conclusion,  I must  not  omit  to  notice  the  fact  that 
Hindu  law-books  have  no  place  in  Ceylon.  The  enterprising 
Tamils  of  that  island  have  succeeded  in  preserving  until  now 
their  rude  ‘ maxims  ’ for  the  law-courts,  in  the  form  of  the 
written  and  well-known  ‘ Thessa-tvaleme,’  which  agrees  but  in 
very  few  particulars  with  “ Manu’s  Code  ” and  the  Mit&xard, 
whilst  in  many,  and  those  the  most  important,  it  is  wholly 
opposed  both  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  those  works.  As 
successive  Governments  have  preserved  the  customs  of  the 
Tamils  of  Ceylon,  so  the  High  Court  of  Judicature  at 
Madras  has  preserved  the  customs  of  the  dwellers  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  In  the  course  of  time  the  non-Muhammadan 
castes  of  the  Madras  Province  generally  may  obtain  judicial 
recognition  of  their  customs. 
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Akt.  IX. — On  the  Proper  Names  of  the  Mohammedans.  By 
Sir  T.  E.  CoLEURooKE,  Bart.,  M.P. 


I coxcLUDED  a former  essay  ou  Mohammedan  proper  names 
with  a promise  of  renewing  the  subject  in  another  paper, 
which  should  deal  with  the  names  of  women,  and  some  other 
points  not  included  in  my  first  sketch.  The  system,  as  it  is 
represented  to  us  by  Arab  authors,  though  somewhat  com- 
plicated, admits  of  a distinct  arrangement ; and  each  class  of 
proper  names  throws  light  on  national  character  and  manners, 
as  they  were  developed  during  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Ilejra,  and  have  left  their  traces  in  countries  over  w'hich  the 
Arab  dominion  extended.  My  former  notice  touched  very 
slightly  on  the  meaning  and  etymology  of  old  names,  to 
which  my  attention  was  first  directed.  I was  very  soon 
brought  to  a stand  by  difficulties  inherent  in  the  attempt  to 
trace  the  origin  of  ancient  names,  and  w'hich  are  enhanced  in 
the  case  of  those  of  the  Arabs  by  the  peculiarities  in  the 
structure  of  the  language,  where  the  meaning  of  words 
varies  so  much  with  the  strength  and  position  of  the  vowel- 
points,  of  all  sounds  the  most  liable  to  phonetic  decay. 
The  language  itself  has  undergone  a great  change  since  the 
time  of  Mahomet,  and  many  old  words  and  expressions  are 
interpreted  on  traditional  authority.^  When  w'e  add  to  this 

• For  iUustration  of  the  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  many  Arabic  words 
I refer  the  reader  to  Lane’s  preface  to  his  dictionary,  in  which  he  enters  at  some 
length  on  the  difficulties  he  encoimtered,  owing  to  the  changes  which  the  lan- 
guage has  imdergone.  “ Many  explanations,”  he  remarks,  “ when  first  given  by 
Arab  lexicographers,  were  perfectly  intelligible,  but  have  become  less  and  less  so 
in  succeeding  ages,  and  at  length  are  quite  unintelligible  to  the  most  learned  of 
modem  Arabs.  Sometimes  the  term  (known)  is  appended  to  a word 

which  has  quite  ceased  to  be  so.”  . . . “Perfect  reliance,”  he  adds,  “is  not  to 
be  placed  on  the  vowel  signs.”  Fresnel,  also,  in  one  of  his  essays  on  the  history 
of  the  Arabs  before  the  rise  of  Islam,  dwells  on  the  same  subject:  “II  y a 
tels  mots  des  traditions  de  I’Aghaniy  que  ne  se  trouvent  dans  aucun  dictionnaire 
arabe,  et  pour  lesquels  il  faut  accepter  bougre  malgre  la  definition  que  le  Eawy 
nous  en  donne  dans  le  corps  meme  de  son  recit.  II  raconte  le  fait  comme  on  le 
Ini  a raconte  dans  le  desert,  sans  changer  une  syllabe,  mais  s’interrompt  naturelle- 
nifut  pour  expUquer  a ses  auditeurs  les  expressions  qui  ne  sent  plus  en  usage 
parmieux.” — Journal  Asiatique,  Avril,  1837. 
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the  fact  that  the  classic  language  of  Arabia  is  one  of  several 
dialects,  we  may  conclude  that  the  meanings  of  many  of  the 
old  names  that  figure  in  history  are  be}’ond  our  reach.  This- 
indeed  is  made  apparent  in  M.  Hammer-Purgstall’s  essay, 
on  which  I drew  so  largely  in  my  last  paper.  Out  of  a 
hundred  pre-Islamite  names  given  by  that  writer,  with  the 
interpretations  they  have  received  from  Arab  authors,  a con- 
siderable number  are  not  traceable  in  the  dictionary  of  Frey  tag, 
consulted  by  him.  In  my  former  essay  I pointed  out  that  very 
few  of  the  examples  there  given  are  of  names  known  to  the 
early  history  of  Islam,  or  appear  in  the  genealogical  tables  of 
the  Arabs.  The  meaning  assigned  to  others  is  so  strange  as 
to  awake  scepticism.  Without  therefore  attempting  to  treat 
the  subject  scientifically,  I thought  I might  offer  a certain 
number  of  examples  of  the  most  celebrated  or  common 
names  in  use  in  pre-Islamite  times,  whose  etymology  is  ac- 
knowledged, or  seems  traceable,  and  from  which  a judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  tone  of  thought  which  prevailed  in 
their  invention.  I will  commence  with  the  name  of  Mahomet 
in  the  three-fold  form ; in  which,  according  to  Mohammedan 
tradition,  his  name  is  used  on  earth,  in  heaven,  and  in  hell ; 
and  will  add  those  of  his  immediate  relatives,  ancestors,  and 
followers,  and  of  the  heroes  of  Islam  during  the  rise  of  the 
religion.  These  constitute  the  stock  from  which  the  great 
majority  of  modern  names  have  been  derived. 

Mohammed,  ‘the  praised,’  or  ‘praiseworthy.’ 

Ahmed,  ‘the  most  praised.’ 

Mahmud,  ‘the  praised.’ 

From  the  same  root  from  which  these  are  derived  (Axk^)  we 
have  Hamid,  ‘ most  praised,  laudable’;'  also  Yahmada, 

a tribal  name  (Freytag).  The  proper  names  Hamddn, 
and  Hamdun,  seem  to  belong  to  the  same 

* In  niy  foi-mer  paper  I remarked  on  tlie  rare  instances  in  other  lanfjuafi^es  of 
names  that  refer  to  praise.  It  escaped  me  that  Judah  in  Bible  history  represents 
this  feelinjf.  Indeed  the  expression  of  thanklulness  atti-ibuted  to  Ixaih  on  tlie 
birth  of  h(!r  son  is  tlie  counterpart  of  that  which  is  reported  by  Abulfeda  of 
Ahd  cl  Motallih  on  the  birth  of  Mahomet,  which  I there  quoted.  Leah  say.s, 
“ Now  will  I prai.se  the  Lonl  ” (Odth,  : “ therefore  she  called  his  name 

Judah  ” (den.  xxix.  .35).  There  is  the  same  play  on  the  name  in  Jacob’s  blossim' 
on  his  sou  (Gen.  .xlix.  8) : “ Judah,  thou  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise.” 
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root.  They  were  borne  by  princes  of  a celebrated  family 
that  are  mentioned  in  a poem  of  Motenabbi,  quoted  in 
De  Sacy’s  Chrestomathie  (iii.  p.  35).  An  Arab  writer,  com- 
menting on  the  passage,  says  the  latter  is  not  a I'orm  in  use 
among  the  Arabs,  and  seems  to  be  a plural. 

Hamdan  gave  a name  to  a tribe,  and 

Hamduna  was  the  name  of  a daughter  of  the  Khalif 
Ilarun  Arrashid. 

A’ly,  ‘ high,’  or  ‘ exalted.’ 

Hasan,  ‘ beautiful.’ 

lIiTSEiN,  ‘a  little  beauty.’ 

Kasim,  Mahomet’s  son,  from  whom  he  received  the 
appellation  Abu  Kasim.  The  word  means  literally  ‘divided,’ 
and  was  not  in  previous  use  as  a proper  name.  It  is  applied 
to  one  of  the  seven  peris  who  were  attracted  by  the  Prophet’s 
recitation  of  the  Koran  and  made  profession  of  Islam 
^Mahomet  had  three  other  sons  by  Khadija,  who  all  died  in 
infancy, 

1.  Tahir,  ‘ pure,’  gave  a name  to  a dynasty  which 

became  independent  of  the  Abbasside  Khalifs  in  the  third 
century  of  the  Hejra.  The  founder  bore  the  soubriquet  of 
Dhu  il  yemenin,  ‘ the  possessor  of  the  two  right  hands,’  i.e. 
ambidexter. 

2.  Abdallah,  after  Mahomet’s  father. 

3.  Tayib,  ‘ good,  delicate.’ 

A’bbas,  ‘ stern  ’ (countenance)  ; Mahomet’s  uncle, 

from  whom  the  Abbasside  line  of  Khalifs  are  descended. 

Hamzah,  another  uncle  of  the  prophet.  He  is  said 
to  have  received  this  name,  which  is  that  of  a vegetable,  by 
way  of  soubriquet  from  his  partiality  for  it,  and  it  was 
applied  in  the  form  Abu  Hamzah  (Hamraer-Purgstall). 

Abubekr,  father-in-law  of  Mahomet,  and  first 

Khalif.  D’Herbelot,  and  other  writers  of  eminence,  have 
interpreted  the  phrase  ‘ father  of  the  damsel,’  i.e.  of  Ayesha, 
who  alone  of  Mahomet’s  wives  had  not  been  previously 

' Vide  Koran,  sura  xlvi.  The  names  of  the  seven  are  given  in  Tahari, 
i.  434. 
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married.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  this  interpre- 
tation is  founded  on  error.  Bikr  with  a kesra,  and  not 
Bakr  or  Bekr,  signifies  damsel  or  virgin.  The  latter  word  is 
rendered  in  dictionaries  ‘young’  (camel),  but  it  was  an  estab- 
lished proper  name  at  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  gave  a 
name  to  a tribe,  an  offset  of  the  tribe  Bahia.  The  name  still 
survives  in  Diarbekr,  ‘ the  country  of  Bekr.’  The  neigh- 
bouring provinces  bear  the  names  of  Diarrabia  aud  Diar- 
modhar,  from  well-known  tribal  names. 

Mahomet’s  ancestors  by  the  female  line  are  traced  by 
Abulfeda  for  nine  generations  to  Fehr,  who  is  identified 
with  the  founder  of  the  Koreish  family.  They  run  as  follows. 
Ilis  mother  was  the  daughter  of 

Wahab,  bestowing.’  Wahdh,  is  an 

attribute  of  God  as  ‘ the  bestower  ’ (of  benefits).  More  than 
one  Abd  el  Wahab  figures  in  the  early  historj’’  of  Islam. 
The  name  is  better  known  in  modern  times  as  that  of  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Wahabees. 

The  immediate  ancestors  of  Wahab  are 

Abd  el  Manaf,  i — sliAll  servant  of  the  idol  of  that 

name. 

ZoHRA,  ‘a  flower.’ 

Kklab,  ‘dogs,’  a well-known  tribe. 

Morra,  ‘ bitter.’  In  the  examples  of  fanciful  appella- 
tions given  in  my  former  paper,  the  devil  appears  as  ‘ the 
father  of  bitterness  ’ (Abu  Morra).  The  name  Morra  will 
recall  the  exclamation  of  Naomi  in  her  affiiction : “ Call  mo 
not  Naomi”  (pleasant),  “call  me  Mara”  (bitter):  “for  the 
Almighty  ” (Shaddai)  “ hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  7ue  ” 
(Ruth  i.  20).^  It  may  he  noted  that  myrrh,  is  so  called 
from  its  taste. 

Ka’ji,  ‘square.’  In  Freytag’s  dictionary  it  is  ren- 

dered “ quadrata  forma  fecit  quid.”  Hence  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  A1  Ka’aba,  I’eccived  its  name  from  its  square  1‘orm. 
The  proper  name  must  have  referred  originally  to  personal 
appearance. 

' 'I'lie  play  on  the  word  is  prcson'cd  both  in  tlic  Scplungint  and  in  Jerome's 
version : “ Vocate  me  Mara,  lioc  est  nniarain,  (piia  amaratudiuo  replevit  umni- 
potens.” — Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  lliblo. 
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Lovai,  o ‘ a curve  or  bend.’  This  also  probably  applied 
to  some  personal  defect. 

GhAub,  ‘ overcoming  or  conquering.’  Taghlib  is 

the  name  of  a branch  of  the  great  tribe  Rabia. 

Flint,  ‘ weak  or  jaded.’  This  personage  is  identified  by 
Abulfeda  with  Koreish. 

By  his  father’s  line  the  descent  of  Mahomet  is  traced  by 
the  same  author  to  Adnan,  one  of  the  great  Arabian  stocks ; 
but  very  few  of  the  older  names  can  be  identified  with  any 
modern  root.  His  father’s  name  was  Abdallah,  ‘ son  of 
God.’ 

Abd  el  Motallib,  the  servant  of  II  Motallib, 

his  uncle.  The  name  was  said  to  have  been  applied  as  a 
nickname,  owing  to  an  incident  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Muir  in 
his  Life  of  Mahomet.^  A1  Motallib  means  desire  in  the 
abstract,  or  a thing  desired.  If  applied  in  the  latter  sense,  it 
corresponds  with  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish.  Abd  al  Motallib’s 
real  name  was  SMba,  ‘ grey-haired,’  so  called  because  his 
hair  was  white  from  his  birth.  Compare  with  the  above 

Abu  TALiB,  ‘father  of  the  seeker  or  striver,’  the 

name  of  Aly’s  father,  and  one  of  the  most  common  names  of 
later  times.  We  have  seen  that  Abu  Talib  is  applied  figu- 
ratively to  the  horse. 

Hashim,  ; the  word  means  literally  one  who  breaks 
or  contuses,  from  ‘ he  broke.’  The  name  is  said  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  ancestors  of  Mahomet  in  whom  the  lines 
of  Omeya  and  Abbas  unite,  from  an  incident  in  his  life 
related  by  Tabari.  He  fed  the  poor  during  a season  of 
scarcity,  and  “ broke  the  bread  in  the  soup.” 

In  Hashim’s  father,  Abd  el  Menaf,  the  male  and  female 
lines  unite  in  the  immediate  ancestors  of  Fihr’s  wives. 

Malik,  lIJwU,  ‘master  or  ruler.’ 

Kodak, ‘bright,  beautiful.’ 

O’mar,  jAi,  and  A’mru,  These  pre-Islamite  names 

’ Muir,  I.  ccliii. — Al  Motalib,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Hashim,  took 
charge  of  his  son  Sheba,  and  the  people  of  Mecca,  seeing  him  pass  i\ith  a lad  at 
his  side,  concluded  he  had  purchased  a slave,  and  exclaimed,  Abd  el  Motalib, 
lo  ! the  servant  of  Al  Motalib. 
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are  connected  by  Hammer-Purgstall  with  A’amar,  ‘ an 

inhabited  place.’  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  latter 
word ; but  as  most  of  the  words  which  are  traced  in  diction- 
aries to  the  root JAc,  ‘ coluit,’  have  affinity  with  life,  I think 
we  may  assume  that  the  name  of  the  second  Khalif  bore 
that  meaning,  or  something  akin  to  it.  In  history  he 
appears  as  O' mar  ibn  Kkattdb  or  bin  il  Khattdb,  a 

word  that  claims  affinity  with  Khdtbeh,  ‘ discourse,’  and 
Khdtib.  ' 

The  companions  of  the  Prophet,  who  are  held  in  special 
veneration,  are  ten  in  number,  and,  according  to  a tradition 
recorded  by  Abulfeda,  were  named  by  Mahomet  as  the 
future  inhabitants  of  Paradise.  These  are  the  first  Khalifs, 
and  six  others,  whose  names  are  among  the  most  common  of 
after-times ; these  are 

Talha,  As.^,  the  name  of  a tree  (“ein  grosser  baum,” 
Hammer-Purgstall).  It  is  applied  to  both  men  and  women. 
Mention  is  made  in  Ibn  Khallikan  of  a governor  of  Sejistan, 
in  the  third  century  of  the  Hejra,  who  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Talhat  al  Talhat,  from  his  mother. 

ZoBEiR,^J,  ‘ bulky,  strong.’  The  word  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  misfortune. 

Sa’ad,  ‘happiness.’  From  the  same  root  we  have 

Musa’ud,  a pre-Islamite  name,  and  well  known  in 

history  in  later  times;  also  Sa’adi  and  Sa’adat.^ 

Sa’Id,  a-x-',  ‘happy  or  fortunate.’ 

Abdurrahman,  ajI,  ‘servant  of  the  merciful.’ 

There  are  a host  of  worthies  bearing  this  name,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  recurrence  in  after-times.  I have 
already  pointed  out  the  frequent  use  of  names  combined  with 
abd,  ‘ servant,’  in  early  Arabian  history,  such  as,  servant  of 
the  sun,  servants  of  different  gods  worshipped  by  the  Arabs, 
and,  in  one  instance,  servant  of  the  Messiah  ! Great  variety 
of  names  have  come  into  use  in  later  times  founded  on  the 
eamo  principle. 

* Stt’ad  was  the  name  of  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  Rani  IMalkan.  Vide 
Pococko’s  Spei'imen,  etc.,  p.  101.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  au  unshaped  stone. 
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O’beide,  or  O’beicl  allah,  for  the  name  appears  in 

both  forms.  In  xVbiilfeda  he  is  described  as  O’beid  a//ah,  the 
son  of  Abdallah.  O’bcid  is  the  diminutive  of  abd,  ‘ servant.’ 
Among  other  names  belonging  to  the  contemporaries  of 
3Iahomet,  or  persons  who  figured  in  the  first  ages  of  Islam, 
I may  cite 

Khai.U),  sometimes  literally  ‘everlasting,’  but 

probabl)^  used  originally  in  the  sense  of  simple  endurance. 

WAlid,  Alh,  ‘a  parent.’  The  name  of  two  Khalifs  of  the 
Ommiade  line.  Hence  also  the  term  AValidah  Sultan, 
applied  to  the  queen-mother  in  Constantinople. 

Ja’afar,  a son  of  Abu  Talib,  ‘ a little  stream.’ 

ZoHEiR,  ‘little  blossom,’  one  of  the  Ansar. 

YezId,  ■a.^,  a name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  pre-Islamite 
annals,  and  that  of  a general  who  commanded  in  Syria 
during  the  Khalifate  of  Abubekr,  and  also  that  of  three 
Klialifs  of  the  house  of  Omeya.  In  the  form  Bayazid,  a 
corruption  of  Abuyazid,^  it  is  well  known  in  Turkish  history. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Zdd,  d\j,  ‘ increase  or  augmentation,’  ^ 
and  from  the  same  roots  we  have  the  words  Zaid,  a.^,  a 
freedman  of  Mahomet,  and  Zatjdd,  jbj.  In  Johnson’s 
Persian  and  Arabic  dictionary  the  word  Yezid  receives  the 
interpretation  of  ‘ cursed,  cruel,  execrable,’  and  a similar  sense 
is  attaclied  to  it  in  Koeffer  and  Bianchi’s  Turkish  dictionary. 
It  had  probably  been  employed  in  this  bad  sense  owing  to 
the  odium  which  attached  to  the  memory  of  the  first  Khalif 
of  that  name,  and  the  author  of  the  death  of  Hussein,  son  of 
Aly.  D’Herbelot  says  that  Persian  authors  never  mention 
his  name  without  the  imprecation  La'analm  Allah,  ‘ the  curse 
of  God  be  upon  him.’  Layard  (Nineveh  and  its  Remains, 
ch.  ix.)  informs  us  that  the  Musselmans  trace  the  name  of 
the  Yezidis,  the  Kurdish  worshippers  of  the  evil  spirit,  to  the 
same  Ommiade  Khalif ; but  he  adds  justly  that  it  must  be 

' In  Poeock’s  preface  to  Abulfarage’s  Dynasties  the  name  is  so  traced  r 
“ Sultan  A’ilderim  Bayazid,  qui  et  alias  Abuyazid  dicitur.” 

- See  Wright’s  Arabic  Grammar,  i.  p.  276,  where  this  proper  name  is  quoted 
with  some  others  as  resembling  in  form  the  verbal  forms  ^JjtJ  and  (Jjii  or  any  of 
the  persons  of  the  imperfect. 
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sought  elsewhere,  as  it  was  used  before  the  introduction  of 
Mohammedanism.  In  fact  the  words  Yezid  or  Yezidi  have 
affinities  both  with  Arian  and  Semitic  roots.  In  Persian  we 
have  Yezd,  Yezdegird,  and  Yezdan  (the  name  of  the  good 
genius).  This  last  word  is  traced  by  Haug  (Essays  on  the 
Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Ileligion  of  the  Parsis, 
p.  194)  to  a Sanskrit  original. 

SelAma,  iul-;,  or  Selma,  Several  names  occur  in 

pre-Islamite  annals  traceable  to  the  root  Salanm,  ‘ he  was 
safe’  (from  danger  or  trials),  and  it  assumed  many  new  forms 
afterwards,  as  in  the  examples  Selim,  Suleima,  the  diminutive 
of  Selma,  Moseilama,  and  Moslim.  This  last,  which  is 
applied  to  all  professors  of  Islam,  was  not  unfrequently  used 
as  a proper  name  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Hejra.  Abu 
Moslim  was  the  author  of  the  revolution  that  placed  the 
family  of  Abbas  on  the  throne  of  the  Khalifs.  I need  not 
point  out  that  Solomon,  the  son  of  David  (in  Mohammedan 
history,  Suleiman),  is  traced  to  a similar  root,  which  in 
Hebrew  means  ‘ peace.’ 

Islam,  in  the  abstract,  has  supplied  more  than  one  proper 
name.  One  of  the  uncles  of  Behlul  Khan,  founder  of  the 
house  of  Lodi,  was  called  Islam  Khan,  and  another  chief  of 
that  name,  apparently  an  Atighan,  figured  at  the  same  period 
(Elphinstone,  hook  vi.  ch.  iii.). 

Kafa’a,  ‘one  who  raises  a thing  or  person  ;’  the  name 
of  a freedman  of  Mahomet.  11  lAfa’a  is  used  as  an  attribute 
of  God,  ‘ the  raiser  or  exalter  ’ (of  the  just). 

Koreish,  I have  in  my  last  paper  expressed  my 

doubts  as  to  the  two  interpretations,  given  to  this  celebrated 
family  by  Ilammer-Purgstall,  of  acquisition  by  barter  (der 
erwerb  durch  waarentausch)  and  a sea  monster.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  assumed  to  be  derived  from  Korash,  which 

bears  that  meaning  in  dictionaries.  The  name  was  given  to 
one  of  tlio  ancestors  of  tins  celebrated  family,  according  to 
an  authority  referred  to  by  Pococke,  “ ob  audaciam.”  Tabari 
says  that,  according  to  some,  the  word  means  ‘ investigation.' 
“ Do  nominis  orlgine  dissentiunt,”  says  Frey  tag;  and  here  I 
must  leave  the  question  in  its  obscurity. 
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IIakam  and  Hakim,  names  implying  wisdom, 

were  contemporaries  of  Mahomet.  The  latter  was  a nephew  of 
Khadija,  and  one  of  the  most  violent  adversaries  of  Mahomet 
during  his  early  preaching  at  !Mecca.  His  proper  name  was 
Amr,  and  he  received  from  his  relations  the  title  of  AlnCl 
hikam,  ‘ father  of  wise  counsel.’  Mahomet  called  him  Ahu  jahl, 
‘ father  of  ignorance,’  and  the  nickname  stuck  to  him  ever 
after  (Caussin  do  Perceval,  vol.  i.  p.  372). 

Rabia’h,  a name  that  recurs  frequently  in  old  times. 
Hammer-Purgstall  includes  it  in  his  list  of  old  names  with 
the  rendering  “ der  Helm,”  adding,  “ fehlt  in  diese  bedeu- 
tung  bei  Freitag.”  The  Beni  Rabia’  were  called  Khosa'a, 
Asia.,  because  they  seceded,  from  ‘abscidit’  (De  Slane’s 

Ibn  Khallikan,  vol.  ii.  p.  452).  The  Koreish  were  a 
branch  of  this  family.  The  first  of  the  name  that  figures  in 
history  bore  the  soubriquet  of  Rabia' h il  fars,  ‘ Rabia’  of  the 
horse,’  presumably  from  his  attention  to  the  breed.  Rabia’  is 
applied  to  the  spring,  and  hence,  according  to  Pococke,  to  the 
months  of  the  year  that  bear  the  same  name,  “ a vernante 
terra)  statu”  (Specimen,  p.  181). 

Kharija,  ‘ external,’  probably  used  originally  in  the 

sense  of  foreigner  or  stranger.  The  term  Kharijites,  — 

‘ seceders  or  separatists,’  was  first  applied  to  the  armed  seces- 
sion from  Aly. 

Fadhil,  ‘excellent.’  The  son  of  Abbas. 

MoDHAR,y>i''»,  ‘ white.’  An  ancestor  of  Mahomet,  to  whom 
the  Koreish  trace  their  origin,  as  the  Beni  Hani fa  trace  to  Rabia. 

HanIf.a,  has  given  its  name  to  an  historical  tribe 

and  to  a celebrated  sect,  and  also  to  some  twenty  learned 
doctors.  According  to  Ibn  Khallikan,  the  founder  of  the 
family,  whose  real  name  was  IJthal,  received  the  appellation 
from  a wound  he  received  in  a fray  that  shattered  {Hanaf) 
his  foot  and  rendered  him  club-footed.  The  word  Hanaf, 
^ ^ , is  so  interpreted  by  Lane.  His  adversary  lost  his  hand, 

and  was  called  Jazima,  from  Jazam,  ‘he  cut  off.’ 

Kot.aibe,  ‘ intestines.’  This  is  its  meaning  in  modern 
dictionaries,  and  it  is  so  interpreted  by  Hammer-Purgstall. 
I have  already  expressed  my  doubt  whether  it  could  have 
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been  originally  used  in  this  sense ; but  I have  since  fallen  on 
a passage  in  Ibn  Khallikan  where  it  is  given  as  the  received 
interpretation.  That  author  says  : “ It  is  the  diminutive  of 
Kitba,  the  singular  form  of  Alddh,  which  signifies  ‘ entrails.’ 
It  is  a common  noun,  but  came  to  be  used  as  a proper  name. 
From  it  is  derived  the  relative  adjective  Kutahi.” 

Harith,  ‘the  acquirer’;  a very  common  name  in 

old  times.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  lion  as  “ the  strongest  to 
acquire  ” (Lane).^ 

No’man  or  Na’aman,  the  name  of  several  kings  of 

Hira,  and  conferred  on  the  first  child  born  at  Medina  after 
the  Hejra.  Abu  I’Amaital,  quoted  by  Ibn  Khallikan,  says 
that  the  word  is  one  of  the  terms  to  designate  blood,  and  that 
the  opinion  that  the  flowers,  Shakaik  an  Noman,  were  so 
called  after  one  of  the  kings  of  Hira,  is  an  error.  The  story 
current  was  that  the  king  was  so  pleased  with  their  colour 
that  he  forbad  them  to  be  gathered.  It  seems  uncertain 
whether  the  flower  so  referred  to  was  a poppy  or  anemone. 
In  Catafago’s  Arabic  Dictionary  the  term  Shakaik  an  Noman 
is  said  to  be  applied  in  S3u-ia  to  the  latter.  We  must  not  be 
led  awaj’’  by  the  resemblance  of  sound  to  suppose  that  the 
Greek  name  {dveficovr))  is  of  royal  descent.  Dioscorides, 
quoted  in  Scapula,  interprets  it  “ sic  dicta  quod  vento  flante 
aperiatur.”  It  still  bears  the  name  in  France  of  Vherhc  au 
vent.  The  name  is  one  of  the  few  I have  met  with  that 
corresponds  in  sound  or  spelling  with  those  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Kaaman  the  S}'rian  is  supposed  to  represent 

‘ pleasantness.’  In  Arabic  it  must  originally  have  referred  to 
colour  only,  and  that  is  the  interpretation  in  the  Kamus 
(Dc  Slane,  note  to  Ibn  Khallikan,  vol.  i.  p.  57.) 

SiNAN,  ‘spear’s  point,’  a name  of  high  antiquity. 

In  Ibn  Khallikan  I find  the  following  reference  to  this 
name.  Abdallah  Asad,  ibn  F urat,  ibn  Sinan,  used  to  say : 
“I  am  Asad  (lion),  and  the  lion  is  the  noblest  of  animals; 
my  father  was  called  Fardt  (Euphrates),  and  Furdt  is  the 

' In  Tlnmnicr-Pur'tstairs  list  it  is  rendered  “ der  erwerber.”  Sir  W.  Muir 
(Life  of  Mahomet),  referriiif;  to  tins  name,  affirms  that  it  was  employed  in  Iho 
sense  of  ‘lion,’  in  opposition  to  Mund:ir,  ‘a  dog,’  which  was  borne  by  the  rival 
kings  of  Him. 
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purest  of  waters ; and  my  grandfather’s  name  is  Siiidn 
(spear),  which  is  the  best  of  weapons”  (vol.  ii.  p.  132). 

IIabIb,  ‘friend.’  A favourite  officer  of  Moawia. 

SoHEiL,  >,  a Koreishite  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  Mahomet.  The  root  signifies 
‘ plane  ’ or  ‘ smooth,’  and  it  is  applied  both  to  plane  countries 
and  to  persons  easy  (in  disposition).  Soheil  however  is  the 
name  of  the  star  Canopus,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  proper 
name  was  derived  from  the  star,  which,  according  to  Abul- 
farage,  was  an  object  of  worship  to  the  tribe  of  Tai,  as  Sirius 
was  to  the  tribe  of  Kais,  and  Aldebaran  to  the  tribe  of 
Misam.  I am  inclined  to  take  the  meaning  of  the  name  in 
its  literal  sense,  and  in  support  of  this  it  may  be  added  that, 
according  to  an  Arab  writer  referred  to  by  Lane  in  his 
dictionary,  Soheil  was  a tyrannical  collector  of  tithes  on  the 
road  to  Yemen,  and  God  transferred  him  to  the  stars. 
Hyde,  in  his  commentary  on  Ulugh  Beg’s  tables,  thus 
expresses  himself : “ Arabicum  nomen  Soheil  est  in 

forma  diminutiva,  a verbo  > Sa/iala,  lenis  facilis  ac  planus 
fuit;  et  nomen  Sahl,  est  planities  terra  mollis;  vel, 

adjective,  facilis  indole ; et  diminutivum  ejus  Soheil  {q.d.  inep- 
tulus)  in  hac  significatione  partim,  partimque  in  ipso  vocis  sono 

quadrare  videatur  cum  nomine  S'D  3 Chesil,  facilis  moribus, 
insipiens,  quod  vulgo,  sed  male,  redditur  Orion.”  This  last 
reference  is  to  the  book  of  Job.  There  are  other  proper  names 
in  use  that  correspond  wdth  those  of  stars  or  constellations,  and 
are  mentioned  further  on  where  I give  specimens  of  names 
taken  from  animals.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  were 
borrowed  from  the  heavens.  Such  are  names  of  Scorpion, 
Ram,  Lion.  I should  perhaps  except  from  the  latter  remark 
the  name  of  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  which  is  a cor- 
ruption of  Ras  el  Asad,  ‘the  lion’s  head’  {/j,  Leonis).  The 
nomenclature  of  the  principal  stars  and  constellations  by 
the  Arabs  is  comparatively  modern,  and  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks.  Some  of  the  ancient  Arabic  names  of  stars  are 
still  preserved.  (Hyde,  commentary  on  Ulugh  Beg.) 

Of  names  derived  from  colour  we  have  the  followinar 

o 

examples — 
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Modhar,  ‘ white  ’ (referred  to  above),  and  Naaman,  ‘ red.’ 
Also 

Moghaira,  , a contemporary  of  Mahomet,  from 
‘ a reddish  colour.’ 

Aswad,  ‘black.’  There  have  been  many  of  this  name. 
One  of  them  was  a rival  of  Mahomet,  and  claimed  a heavenly 
mission.  His  career  is  described  by  Abulfeda. 

IIiMYAR,  , ‘ red.’  The  sovereign  of  this  name,  one  of 
the  kings  of  Yemen,  was  so  called,  according  to  an  Arab 
tradition,  from  the  colour  of  the  garment  that  he  usually 
wore  (Pocock,  Spec.  Hist.  Ar.,  p.  58). 

Sheba,  , ‘ grey-headed.’ 

Names  derived  from  animals  are  not  very  numerous. 
Twenty-four  of  the  hundred  examples  of  pre-Islamite  names 
in  Hammer-Purgstall’s  essay  are  of  bii’ds,  beasts,  or  insects ; 
but  very  few  of  these  are  historical.  Of  lions  I have  met 
with  several  examples. 

Haidar,  applied  in  the  way  of  honour  to  Aly,  became 
afterwards  very  common. 

Hirsuma,  ‘Uj^. 

Asad,  a-;1  . This  last  is  applied  to  the  constellation  Leo. 

Lais,  , the  founder  of  the  Saffaree  dynasty. 

Kelab,  ‘ dog,’  or  rather  dogs  in  the  plural,  is  a well-known 
tribal  name.  In  the  form  Kolaib,  ‘ little  dog,’  it  was  applied 
as  a nickname  to  a prince  of  Nejd  in  pre-Islamite  history. 

Anmar,jU31,  ‘leopards’ ; another  tribal  name. 

Anisa,  file  name  of  a bird.  The  foster-sister  of 

Mahomet  (Abulf.  1.  18). 

Hamal,  ‘sheep,’  was  a prince  of  the  line  of  Shatafan, 

who  figures  in  the  records  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.  He  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  Badr,  jAj  , the  full  moon.  Hamal  has  been 
applied  in  modern  times  to  Aries.  The  principal  star  of  this 
constellation  is  also  called  Annateh,  one  that  butts  (as 

a ram). 

A’krab,  ‘scorpion,’  is  used  as  a man’s  name  {ride 

Wright’s  Arabic  Grammar,  vol.  i.  p.  276).  I have  not  met 
with  an  example.  It  is  applied  to  the  constellation  Scorpio. 

I offer  these  specimens  of  Arab  nomenclature  as  repre- 
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senting  tho  tone  of  sentiment  which  prevailed  in  pre-Islamite 
times,  and  in  the  early  age  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  in 
the  invention  of  proper  names.  They  are  selected  on  no 
fixed  plan,  but  have  been  taken  as  examples  fell  in  ray  way 
of  names  whose  meanings  seemed  obvious  or  traceable. 
They  comprise  most  of  those  of  Arab  origin  which  have  been 
in  common  use  among  Mohammedans  in  later  ages.  Very 
few  indeed  have  a religious  significance,  and  few  are  derived 
from  natural  objects,  as  animals  or  plants.  A certain  number, 
as  might  be  expected,  represent  personal  peculiarities,  or  ap- 
pearance, and  more  than  is  usual  with  other  races  are  founded 
on  some  abstract  or  moral  sentiment.  It  may  be  added 
that  they,  for  the  most  part,  represent  some  simple  idea. 
There  are  very  few  compound  expressions,  such  as  were  in 
use  among  the  Jews ; indeed,  I may  note  that,  although 
there  are  several  points  of  affinity  to  the  system  which  we 
find  established  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  are  few  names 
that  are  common  to  both  Jews  and  Arabs,  and  not  at  all 
in  proportion  to  the  affinity  of  language.  It  has  been 
already  pointed  out  that  the  numerous  scriptural  names  that 
are  employed  b}’^  the  Mohammedans,  and  are  in  common  use 
at  the  present  day,  received  their  sanction  from  their  being 
mentioned  in  the  Koran,  and  were  unknown  to  Arab  history 
before  the  time  of  Mahomet.  It  would  appear  from  the 
names  of  those  Jews  who  were  settled  in  Arabia,  and  came  in 
contact  with,  or  in  conflict  with  Mahomet,  that  they  had  in  a 
great  measure  dropped  the  old  names  of  history,  and  accepted 
new  ones  of  Arabian  origin.  Thus,  the  Jewish  tribes  at 
Medina  or  in  its  neighbourhood  were  the  Bani  Canucaa,  the 
Bani  Nadhir,  and  the  Bani  Coreitza.  Among  the  Jews  who 
took  a part  in  the  struggles  against  the  rising  religion  were 
Hoyei,  Salam,  and  Kinana,  chiefs  of  the  Bani  Kadhir,  Kab, 
the  son  of  Ashraf,  Benjamin,  a Moslim  convert,  Ozzal,  the 
son  of  Samuel,  and  Ibn  Sanina.  There  is  also  mention  of 
Abu  Hukkeik,  the  chief  of  a branch  of  the  Bani  Nadhir. 
He  is  also  called  Abu  Bafi.  His  successor  is  named  Oseir. 
Rihana  was  the  name  of  the  Jewess  who  was  reserved  from, 
the  massacre  of  her  kindred,  in  that  dark  passage  of  the  life 
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of  Mahomet,  to  satisfy  the  lust  of  the  conqueror.  Some  of 
them  are  common  Arabian  names,  and  the  others,  with  the 
exception  of  Benjamin  and  Samuel,  bear  no  resemblance  to 
names  common  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

The  most  obvious  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
practice  of  the  Arabs  and  that  of  the  Jews  are  the  following. 

1.  The  constant  reference  to  the  tribal  or  family  relation,  as 
the  sons  of  Israel,  the  sons  of  Judah,  and  the  sons  of  Aaron. 

2.  The  use  of  names  of  relationship  corresponding  with  the 
Kunyat  of  the  Arabs.  3.  Connexion  with  a place,  as  Betli- 
lehemite  and  Tishbite.  4.  The  frequent  use  of  names 
carrying  with  them  a religious  signification. 

The  two  first  spring  naturally  from  similar  social  condi- 
tions. The  expression  ‘ sons  of  Israel  ’ (Beni  Israil),  which 
is  rendered  in  the  authorized  version  ‘ children  of  Israel,’ 
is  identical  with  the  Arab  term,  and  is  applied  to  neighbour- 
ing tribes,  as  the  sons  of  Ammon  and  the  sons  of  the  Anakini. 
(Deut.  ix.).  Sometimes  we  read  of  the  men  of  Benjamin,  or 
Judah,  as  the  case  may  be  ; and  the  tribe  or  nation  is  some- 
times personified  in  the  name  of  the  great  ancestor : “The  Lord 
smote  Benjamin  before  Israel”  (Judges  xii.  35),  and  “Satan 
stood  up  against  Israel”  (1  Chron.  xxi.).  Or  again,  we  read 
of  the  Benjamites,  Gadites,  and  Manassites  (Deut.  xiv.) ; 
the  adjective  of  relation  being  formed  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Arabic.  In  the  time  of  the  kings,  we  hear  less  of  the 
children  of  Ephraim  or  of  Judah.  The  sovereigns  are 
kings  of  Judah,  or  of  Israel;  God  is  the  God  of  Israel;  and 
the  people  are  addressed  as  personified  in  the  names  of  their 
progenitors : “ To  your  tents,  0 Israel ; ” “ Hear  ye  me, 
Asa,  and  all  Judah  and  Benjamin ; The  Lord  is  with  you  ” 
(2  Chron.  xv.).  So  also  in  the  Books  of  the  Prophets  the 
people  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Judah  or  Israel,  or  the 
house  of  Judah  and  Israel.  And  this  last  expression  is  used 
in  other  passages  (Jer.  ii.  4).  In  one  memorable  instance  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  address  was  to  the  daughter  of 
Sion.  At  this  later  period  the  old  tribal  feeling  was  main- 
tained in  families,  just  as  we  find  it  among  the  Arabs. 
There  arc  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  not  merely  long  tables 
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of  genealogies,  but  families  are  described  as  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  or  some  less  remote  ancestor.  ' 

At  this  period  of  Jewish  history  I observe  a form  of  ex- 
pression which  I have  not  noticed  among  the  Arabs.  In  the 
genealogical  tables  recorded  in  tlie  Hooks  of  Chronicles 
persons  are  sometimes  described  as  the  fathers  of  known  places, 
as  the  fathers  of  Gilead,  of  Hebron,  of  Tekoa,  of  Heth-zur,  and 
of  Bethlehem,  etc.  (1  Chron.  ii.  42,  45,  51),  and  this  is 
variously  interpreted  as  the  lords  or  founders  of  the  places 
named.  Some  of  these  names  appear  elsewhere  as  proper 
names  of  persons,  and  in  one  passage  Gilead  is  described  both 
as  a person  and  as  a place,^  as  if  Jephthah’s  father  were  the 
lord  (Scottice,  ‘ laird  ’)  of  the  place.  Dependent  cities  wete 
called  daughters  of  the  parent  city,  just  as  we  use  the  ex- 
pression mother-city,  originally  applied  to  a city  that  sent 
forth  colonies. 

It  may  be  observed  generally,  with  regard  to  the  Jews, 
that  there  is  a much  greater  diversity  of  proper  names  than 
was  the  case  with  the  Arabs,  and  a more  sparing  employment 
of  nicknames.  The  names  of  the  old  patriarchs  rarely 
recur  in  their  later  history,  and  invention  was  constantly 
stimulated  in  providing  new  names.  The  Mohammedans,  on 
the  other  hand,  bound  themselves  down  by  a rule,  which  was 
observed  very  generally  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Hejra, 
restricting  the  names  conferred  at  the  circumcision  of  <the 
infant  to  names  hallowed  as  having  been  borne  by  the  founder 
of  their  religion  and  his  companions,  or  as  being  mentioned 
in  the  Koran.  This  limitation  of  choice  forced  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  names  of  relation  and  nicknames  in  endless  variety. 

Similar  causes  in  Christian  history  favoured  the  growth  of 
the  system  of  surnames.  On  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
the  sacred  names  of  the  Bible  were  always  conferred  on 
baptism,  and  we  read  of  cases  where  the  rite  was  administered 
to  multitudes  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  a monarch  ; and 
Johns  and  Marys  were  conferred  on  hundreds  at  a time.  A 
second  name  thus  became  indispensable. 

' Judges  xi.  2 : “ And  Gilead’s  wife  bare  him  sons  ” ; ver.  5 ; “ The  elders  of 
Gilead  went  to  fetch  Jephthah.” 
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The  use  of  the  Kunyat,  or  name  of  relationship,  never 
established  itself  among  the  Jews,  as  it  has  with  the  Arabs. 
There  are  a few  proper  names  founded  on  the  principle,  and 
some  implying  brotherhood,  but  we  never  hear  of  a person 
being  addressed  as  a father  or  mother  of  so  and  so ; and  the 
figurative  use  of  the  expression,  which  forms  so  important  a 
feature  in  the  Arab  system,  was  very  sparingly  employed  b)’ 
the  Jews. 

Some  of  the  Jewish  names  make  me  doubt  whether  Abi 
was  always  used  in  compounds  in  the  sense  of  father.  1 
cannot  accept  the  usual  rendering  of  Abigail,  ‘father  of  joy,*^ 
as  applied  to  a woman,  or  as  it  is  elsewhere  given,  ‘ whose 
father  is  joy.’  Abijah,  the  son  of  Rehoboam,  means  literalh' 
‘ father  of  Jah,’  i.e.  Jehovah,  which  is  inconceivable.  To 
escape  from  this,  the  forced  interpretation  has  been  adopted, 
‘ whose  father  is  Jehovah.’  But  a person  whose  father  is  A 
would  be  called  the  son  of  A,  both  by  Jews  and  Arabs,  and 
therefore  that  rendering  must  be  thrown  aside. 

It  is  noteworthy  how  many  Jewish  proper  names  are  com* 
pounded  with  the  name  of  God ; as  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Gama- 
liel, Uriel,  Uriah,  Josiah,  and  Jeremiah,  etc. 

With  the  Mohammedans,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a v^ery 
sparing  use  of  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  though  a frequent 
reference  to  His  attributes.  At  the  first  rise  of  the  religion 
there  was  a great  unwillingness  to  stamp  the  name  of  God 
on  coins  ; and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Hejra  that  titles  were  employed  by  the  Khulifs  in 
which  the  name  of  God  appears.  It  is  especially  mentioned 
by  historians  that  the  third  son  of  Arrashid  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  new  style,  which  was  afterwai-ds  employed  very 
generally  by  Ivhalifs  of  the  house  of  Abbas  or  of  other  lines. 
Abdallahs  existed  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  common  names  in  after-times.  There  are  some 
other  ])roper  names  in  which  tho  name  of  God  appears,  as 
Ata  allah,  the  gift  of  God,  and  Zib  allah,  the  shadow  of  God> 
but  these  are  exceptional,  and  came  into  use  by  way  of  com- 
pliment ; while  there  are  a host  of  names  referring  to  God’s 
uttribules,  as  Abdurrahman,  Abd  el  Kader,  etc. 
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History  of  Changes. 

The  system  of  tlie  Arabs  remained  in  force  for  several 
centuries  in  the  countries  over  wliich  their  power  extended. 
When  the  Empire  of  the  Khalifs  fell  to  pieces,  and  new 
dynasties  arose  of  Turkish,  Mogul,  or  Persian  origin,  new 
names  came  into  use,  and  to  a certain  degree  superseded 
those  of  the  Arabs.  The  practice  of  conferring  in  infanc)'  a 
name  sanctioned  by  religious  usage  continued  to  prevail,  and 
many  of  the  rude  conquerors  on  their  conversion  adopted  one 
of  the  saintly  names  to  which  the  choice  was  originally  limited, 
just  as  the  barbarians,  who  overran  the  Roman  Empire,  were, 
on  their  conversion,  baptized  under  Christian  names.  The 
new  name  did  not  however  necessarily  supersede  the  old. 
Thus  we  read  that  the  celebrated  Alp  Arslan,  on  his  con- 
version, took  the  name  of  ^Mohammed ; but  the  latter  name 
disappeared  from  history.  These  saintl)’’  names,  however, 
still  held  their  ground,  and  names  of  religious  signification 
such  as  the  lacahs,  of  which  I have  given  examples  in  my 
former  essay,  spread  everywhere,  and  to  one  or  other  of 
these  sources  the  great  proportion  of  names  now  in  use  in 
Mohammedan  countries  is  traceable. 

The  change  that  the  system  of  the  Arabs  underwent  consist- 
ed mainly  in  the  adoption  of  names  of  Tartar  or  Persian  origin 
that  became  mingled  with  those  of  the  Arabs.  Double  names 
came  into  fashion  and  were  compounded  without  any  fixed 
rule.  The  limited  stock  from  which  the  alams,  or  personal 
names,  were  derived,  rendered  this  inevitable.  Sometimes 
we  meet  with  double  saintly  names,  as  Mohammed  Aly, 
Mohammed  Hussein,  etc.,  just  as  we  have  double  Christian 
names  in  Europe.  More  frequently  the. scriptural  name  is 
compounded  with  some  other  designation,  expressive  of 
rank,  qualitj',  or  religious  feeling,  in  a way  that  will  readily 
■occur  to  those  who  have  resided  in  the  East. 

The  Kunyats,  names  expressive  of  relationship,  as  father, 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  dropped  out  of  use,  or  rather 
were  not  adopted  by  the  new  races,  except  so  far  as  they  had 
lost  their  original  signification,  and  were  employed  as  proper 
names,  as  Abutalibs,  Abubekrs,  etc. 
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In  the  struggle  for  existence,  Arabic  finally  gained  the 
upper  hand.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case  in  the  names  of 
the  reigning  family  at  Constantinople.  Out  of  thirty-four 
princes  who  have  succeeded  to  the  throne,  thirty-three  bear 
names  of  Arabic  origin,  or  Hebi’ew  names  sanctioned  by  Mo- 
hammedan usage.  The  only  exception  is  the  second  in  the 
line,  Orkhan,  which  has  a Tartar  ring  about  it,  and  is 
certainly  not  Arabic.  Some  of  the  princes  of  this  line  bear 
names  of  Persian  or  uncertain  origin.  Jkm,  the  unfortunate 
son  of  Bajazet  II.,  is,  I conceive,  a Persian  word,  and  appears 
in  the  old  compound  Jemshid  ; Shahinshah,  Ivirkhond,  and 
Aeumsiiah  were  the  sons  of  Bajazet  II.  Khond  is  also  an  old 
Persian  designation,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  two  learned 
dissertations  by  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  and  M.  Quatremere. 

A convenient  illustration  of  the  proportion  in  which  names 
of  various  origins  were  employed  in  India  during  the  Mogul 
dominion,  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  Mansabdars  in  Akber’s 
court,  as  recorded  in  the  Ayin  Akbeiy.  Out  of  a list  of 
upwards  of  four  hundred,  only  fifty-one  are  Ilindus;  and 
there  are  very  few  Hindustani  Mussalmans  in  the  higher 
ranks.  Taking  the  first  hundred  in  the  list,  which  includes 
members  of  the  reigning  family,  more  than  one-half  are 
names  of  Arabic  or  Hebrew  origin,  and  about  ten  more  are 
compounds  of  Arabic  and  Turkish  or  Arabic  and  Persian 
names.  The  remainder  are  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Hindu,  in 
nearly  equal  proportions,  and  a residuum  of  about  ten  in 
number  that  I cannot  trace,  but  assume  to  be  Turkish  or 
Mogul.  ^ 

In  this  comparison  I have  put  aside  titles  like  Mirza  or 


* Amon<f  tlin  Minisnl)(lars  of  Tiirki  origin  figures  one  Miiitau  Khan  Anisuddin. 
Bloelimaiin  adds  : “ The  word  Miiitau,  a prince,  occurs  very  often  in  the  iianics  of 
Iluinfiyuu’s  servants.”  The  word  will  he  t'aniiliar  to  residents  in  India  as  tho 
coniinon  name  of  a scavenger.  II.  II.  Wilson  ((ilossary  of  Jiidian  Terms)  sup- 
posi^s  that  it  was  so  ajiplied  ironically.  This  iiiav  be  the  case,  and  indeed  is 
analogous  to  the  familiar  ajiplicatioii  of  the  name  Ivhalif  to  some  Mohainmalaii 
domestics  in  India.  I think  it  more  probable  that  it  acquired  this  meaning  from 
its  having  been  ajiidied  to  iiersons  attached  to  the  person  of  a prince,  and,  by  an 
easy  ehango,  to  one  who  undertook  a menial  office.  The  word  is  I’ersiaii,  tho 
conqiarativc  of  Mch,  , and  in  Hianehi’s  Turkish  Dictionary  receives,  among 
other  e\])lanations,  tho  following;  ” A la  cour  de  I’erse,  Chambellan  qui  a ton- 
jours  acc6s  auprOs  du  roi.” 
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Klian,  and  all  tribal  designations.  It  appears,  from  their 
tribal  names,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  Turki  or  Mogul 
Mansabdars  had  Arabic  proper  names. 

The  examination  of  another  list,  supplied  by  Blochmann 
in  his  translation  of  the  work,  in  which  the  Mansabdars  of 
Abulfazil’s  list  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Tabakat-i 
Akbari,  yields  nearly  the  same  results. 

In  an  examination  of  the  names  that  prevailed  in  India 
a hundred  years  later,  I find  nearly  the  same  results. 

In  the  Seir  Mutakerin,  a history  of  the  times  which 
immediately  preceded  the  rise  of  British  power,  and  of  the 
revolutions  which  are  connected  Avith  the  name  of  Clive, 
I find  scarcely  any  Turkish  or  Persian  names.  Several  of 
the  honorific  titles  applied  to  the  twelve  Imams  appear  in  use 
as  proper  names,  such  as  Naki  Aly  Khan,  T.a.ki  Khan  and 
Mirza  Mehdi. 

A great  deal  of  confusion  arises  here  as  elsewhere  in 
Mohammedan  history  from  the  changes  in  the  designation  of 
men  of  high  rank ; but  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Eastern 
countries.  The  translator  of  that  work  complains  of  this  in 
the  preface,  and  instances  the  case  of  a person  who  played  a 
prominent  part  who  ajjpears  in  successive  pages  as  Mahmed 
Khan,  Saader  Khan,  Burhan-el-Moolk,  and  lastly,  Burhan 
el  Moolk  Saadet  Khan. 

So  also  the  son  and  successor  of  Aurungzib  is  spoken  of 
successively  as  Sultan  Muassim,  Sh.vh  alum,  Sultan 
Mohammed  Muazzin,  Mahommed  Muazzin  and  Behaduii 
Shah.  He  did  not  assume  the  last  title  until  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne. 

On  the  first  irruption  of  the  northern  conquerors,  names  of 
Turkish  origin  abounded  everywhere.  They  are  very 
common  in  the  various  branches  of  the  house  of  Seljuk, 
and  maintained  their  ground  against  Moslim  influence  for 
many  generations.  There  are  several  Togruls,  the  name  of 
the  real  founder  of  the  dynasty.  Arslan,  ‘ lion,’  appears  in 
various  forms,  as  in  the  celebrated  Alp  Arslan,  ‘ bold  lion,’ 
Kara  Arslan,  ‘ black  lion,’  and  Kurrul  Arslan,  ‘ red  lion,’ 
There  is  mention  of  a Kilij  Arslan.  Kilij,  in  Turkish, 
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means  ‘sword/  but  lions  are  not  confined  to  the  family  of 
Seljuk,  and  Arslans  recur  in  other  families.  Baber,  the 
founder  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  bears  a name  which  is  applied 
to  both  lion  and  tiger. 

Among  the  Ortokltes  we  meet  with  a name  afterwards 
to  become  so  illustrious,  that  of  Timur.  Timurt.\sh,  spelt 
jAj,  is  interpreted,  ‘ stone  of  iron.’  ^ The  latter  name 
also  appears  in  Baber’s  memoirs  as  that  of  an  Amir  in  the 
service  of  Baber’s  father.  Task  ‘ stone  ’ is  to  be  found  in 
other  combinations.  Gokul  Tash,  ‘ heart  of  stone,’  is  the 
name  of  a lady  mentioned  by  Baber,  and  also  of  a man. 
The  name  of  the  former  in  full  is,  Mingelik  Gokultash  ; 
that  of  the  latter,  Mirza  Kuli  Gokuetash.  Altun  tash, 
a viceroy  of  Khasim  under  Mahmud  (Tabakat-i-Nasiri),  means 
‘ stone  of  gold.’  Altai,  according  to  Be  Guignes,  means 
‘ gold.’  Altun  is  in  Modern  Turkish  ‘ gold  coin.’ 

Wolves  are  not  uncommon  in  Turkish  histor^^  Modhaffer 
ED  DIN  Kukuhuri  is  the  name  of  a Turkish  prince,  whose 
seat  of  government  was  at  Arbela,  in  the  thirteenth  century 
A.D.  According  to  Ibn  Khallikhan  Klihnhuri  means  ‘ blue 
wolf.’  ^ 

Kurt  Bey  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  [Mamluk  princes, 
who  made  a desperate  stand  against  8elim  I.,  on  his  conquest 
of  Egypt,  and  Kurt  Pasha  is  the  name  of  a pasha  in  recent 
history,  though  whether  the  name  Kurt,  ‘ wolf,’  was  his  real 
name,  or  applied  by  wa)'  of  reproach,  does  not  appear. 

Togrul,  in  Modern  Turkish,  means  ‘falcon.’  This 

bird  has  supplied  proper  names  in  various  languages  in  the 
East  as  well  as  the  West.  Among  the  ^lamluks  of  Egypt 
we  meet  with  Ak  Sonkor  ‘ white  falcon,’  Sonkor  Asiikar 
‘ red  falcon.’  Quatrcmere,  in  his  translation  of  Makrisi’s 

* Hyde,  in  his  preface  to  TTIuph  Rep,  quotes  a passage  from  Arab  Shah,  in 
whicli  tlic  Turkish  name  is  rendered  literally  in  Araoic  as  if  it  were  his  ordinary 
designation.  A1  Undid,  son  of  Taragai,  sou  of  Abgai  Hadid.  is  in  Arabic 

‘ iron.’ 

OhJc  means  blue,  and  Do  Slane,  iu  a note  to  his  translation  of  Ibn  Khalliknu, 
suggests  that  hurt  may  mean  wolf  in  some  old  dialeet  of  'I'lirkish.  I shoidd  add, 
that  iu  .Marsden’s  work  this  Prince’s  name  is  included  by  a mistake,  which  ho 
acknowledges,  iu  the  coins  of  the  Ortokite  dynasty  and  the  name  ou  the  coin  is 

spelt  Juilihberi,  licri  in  Alodern  Ttirkish  bears  various  meanings. 
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History,  lias  a learned  note  on  the  derivation  of  the  word. 
The  name,  it  appears,  was  common  among  the  Mamliiks  of 
Bahri,  and  was  taken  from  a species  that  belonged  to  the 
reffions  of  the  north.  S/ia/iin  ‘ falcon,’  is  a common  historical 
name  among  both  Turks  and  Persians. 

The  syllable  luii  or  7u?<,  so  frequently  found  in  combina- 
tion, as  Kai  Khosru  or  Kai  Kobad,  was  adopted  by  the 
Turks  from  the  Persian.  We  find  it  in  the  names  of  the 
Seljuk  princes,  or  the  slave  kings  of  Hindustan  ; but  the 
origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  line  of  Persian  kings. 
A7?«  or  Cai,  according  to  D’llerbclot,  means  in  Pehlvi  ‘ giant’ 
or  ‘ great  king.’  It  is  traced  by  Vullers,  Lexicon  Etymolo- 
gicon,  to  the  Sanscrit  m/es. 

Takin  or  TegIn,  which  is  made  familiar  to  us  as 

the  termination  of  the  name  of  Sultan  Mahmud’s  father, 
was  not  uncommon  in  early  Turkish  history.  The  word 
means  ‘warrior.’^  Sebuktegin  was  a purchased  slave,  and 
became  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Alptegin,  lit. 
‘the  bold  warrior.’  Names  compounded  with  this  word 
occur  frequently  in  histor}”^.  Toktegin  was  also  an  enfran- 
chised slave,  and  succeeded  Tutush  as  Atabeg  of  Damascus 
in  the  twelfth  century  a.d.  I meet  with  Sipustegin  in 
Ferishta,  and  in  the  Tarikh-i  Sebuktegin.  There  is  mention 
of  an  Ahmed  Nialtegin,  a rebel  chief,  also  a Bilkategin. 
The  name  of  the  latter  appears  on  a Samani  coin  of  the 
fourth  century  a.h.  It  is  in  the  Russian  Collection,  and  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Thomas’s  paper  on  the  Coins  of  the  Kings  of 
Ghuzni,  Journal  R.A.S.,  Vol.  XVII. 

The  rise  of  purchased  slaves  to  power,  which  forms  so 
remarkable  a feature  of  this  period  of  history,  makes  us 
familiar  with  many  names  of  Turkish  or  other  origin.  The 
slave  kings  of  India,  as  they  were  called,  rose  from  the 
humblest  station  to  the  throne,  and  retained  their  Turkish 

’ In  Meninski’s  Lexicon  teh'n  is  rendered  ‘ bellicosus,’  and  given  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  Behadur.  Mr.  Redhouse,  in  reply  to  my  inqnirj',  says  that  the  word 
means  ‘ a champion,’  ‘ one  who  fights  in  single  combat  with  a similar  picked 
enemy.’  The  Turkish  root  is  ulXi'  ‘ sole,’  ‘ single,’  ‘ odd,’  ‘ unimpaired,’ 
■*  peerless.’ 
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names,  combined  witb  the  honorific  titles  aflfected  by  all 
ruling  sovereigns  of  that  epoch.  Kutb  uddin,  the  first  of 
these  rulers,  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Aibek, 
literally  ‘ moon  lord,’  or  ‘ lord  of  the  moon,’  ^ a name  that  was 
also  borne  by  a petty  prince  in  Syria,  originally  a slave,  who 
rose  to  power  under  Saladin.  One  of  the  generals  of  Aibek 
bears  the  name  of  Taj  dddin  Ilduz  (‘  the  star  ’)  ; ^ I should 
add  that  the  meaning  of  most  of  the  names  of  these  Turkish 
soldiers  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  interpret  them  should  teach  us  caution. 

With  the  Mamluk  rulers  of  Egypt  we  have  another  crop 
of  names.  They  all  affected  high-sounding  titles  of  religious 
significance,  but  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  this  line  of 
rulers  are  better  known  in  history  by  the  names  they  brought 
from  the  country  of  their  birth,  whether  Turkestan  or  Circassia. 
The  attempts  to  trace  tlie  meaning  of  these,  and  other  foreign 
names,  is  attended  with  some  difficulty,  as  I have  remarked 
upon  as  regards  the  Arabs.  The  names  of  the  Mamluk,  or 
slave,  princes  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  have  excited  some 
attention,  but  the  list  of  those  that  have  been  interpreted 
is  small  compared  with  the  whole  number,  and  some  of  the 
interpretations  seem  very  questionable. 

The  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  trace  the  derivation  of 
Mogul  names  are  still  moi-e  perplexing.  The  language  has 
not  been  cultivated,  like  that  of  the  Turks,  for  literature ; and 
the  interpretations  that  are  given  to  us  by  De  Guignes  and 


‘ I accept  ]\[r.  Thomas’s  rendering  of  the  name  Aihcg  from  ‘ the  moon,’ 
and  Bek  or  Beg,  tlie  Turkish  title.  It  has  been  supposed,  from  a passage  in 
Eerishta,  that  ho  was  so  called  from  his  broken  finger.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  a note, 
ns  also  Major  Raverty,  in  a note  to  his  translation  of  the  Tabakat-i-Na.siri,  discuss 
the  point  fully.  It  seems  the  name  Ibeg  is  followed  by  the  word  Shal,  whieh  is 
rendered  ‘maimed,’  also  ‘weak’;  and  if,  as  Major  Raverty  .supposes,  the  word 
Ibcg  iiKiaus  ‘ finger,’  the  sense  is  clear.  Rut  there  are  other  Ibegs  in  historj’,  to 
whom  this  explanation  will  not  apply,  and  Kutb  uddin  is  elsewhere  called  Ibcg 
i lung,  analogous  to  'I’imur  lung,  and  lung  may  apply  to  defects  of  hand  or  foot, 
as  the  word  ‘ lame  ’ is  used  in  the  double  sense  in  Scotland. 

* Major  Raverty,  in  a note  to  his  translation  of  the  Tabukat-i-Nasiri  (p.  496), 

raises  doubts  ns  to  the  accuracy  of  the  usual  spelling  of  this  name.  , 

means  ‘ star  ’ ; but  in  some  works  that  ho  names  the  general’s  name  is  spelt 
J-yal-dtiz  (iJjJ),  which  ho  considers  analogous  to  lyal  Arsalan  and  I-yal- 
timiah. 
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others  are  derived  from  Chinese  sources,  where  the  names 
assume  a very  different  form  and  shape  than  when  they  are 
rendered  in  Arabic  characters.  As  a specimen,  take  the 
various  derivations  of  the  title  Ilkhan,  applied  to  the 
Mogul  dynasty  in  Persia  founded  by  ^langu  Khan. 

Frmhn,  in  his  essay  on  De  II  Khanorum  sen  Chulagu- 
darum  Numis,  gives  the  following.  According  to  St.  Martin, 
the  title  is  tlie  same  as  Padishah,  according  to  another 
authority  means  “ town,”  and  the  title  implies  ruler  of 
a province.  Schmidt  contends  that  the  word  II  means 
“pacificator.”  Frachn  offers  a suggestion  which  is  put 
forward  very  modestly,  that  in  the  dialect  of  Charism 
means  “ strenuus,  fortis,”  and  may  be  found  in  other  com- 
binations, as  II  Ghazi  bmjha  Jjl,  II  ArsIaUy 

Jrl',  and  II  kilij  ^ J.d  . 

Frochn,  in  the  same  essay,  gives  some  other  derivations  of 
Mogul  names,  which  may  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth. 
The  celebrated  Hulagu  derives  his  name,  according  to 
Schmidt,  from  the  word  Chidagucho  ‘ furari  ’ ! 

Ghaigatai,  or  Jagatai,  for  the  name  is  variously  spelt, 
is  rendered  by  Schmidt  ‘ notable,’  ‘ remarkable,’  and  the  samo 
meaning  is  attached  to  the  name  by  a Persian  w’riter. 

According  to  De  Guignes,  the  father  of  Seljuk  bore  the 
name  of  Tazialik,  meaning  ‘strongbow’  {arc  fort  et  dur). 
Kipchak  is  rendered  ‘arhre  creux'  the  place  of  birth  of  the 
infant,  and  Hiongnou,  the  origin  of  the  name  Hun,  is  derived 
from  a Chinese  word  meaning  ‘ fortunate  slave.’ 

Many  of  the  names,  as  also  the  titles,  have  dropped  out  of 
use,  and  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  trace  them  to  their 
sources.  It  is  curious  to  find  Darogha,  which  in  British 
India  is  applied  only  to  native  officials  of  inferior  rank, 
used  on  coins  in  the  sense  of  viceroy.  Noidn  or  Noiian,  a 
name  of  high  authority,  was  used  under  various  combinations, 
as  in  Ulugh  Koian,  ‘ the  great  Amir  or  Prince.’  This  is  a 
translation  of  the  name  Ulugh  Beg,  the  celebrated  grandson 
of  Timur.  I meet  with  an  Ulugh  Khan  among  the  grandees 
of  Akber’s  Court. 

The  great  Mogul  conqueror  whose  name  appears  in 
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■western  literature  in  various  forms,  Jenghis  Khan,  or 
Chengiz,  or  Genghiz,  or  Zinghts,  or  Tchinghiz,  or  among 
later  "writers  Cangius,  or  lastly  the  Cambuscan  of  Chaucer 
and  Milton,  received  the  title  in  middle  age,  which  is 
interpreted  b}"  D’Herbelot,  ‘ King  of  Kings.’  Gibbon  ac- 
cepts the  spelling  and  interpretation  of  Abulghazi ; zin  in 
Mogul  means  ‘ great,’  and  ghis  is  the  superlative.  Zingis 
is  applied  to  the  ‘ sea,’  and  it  is  contended  that  it  is  so  called 
from  its  vastness. 

Comparison  with  other  Systems. 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  the  changes  which  the  Moham- 
medan system  of  proper  names  has  undergone,  I will  add  one 
or  two  remarks  on  points  of  resemblance  or  of  contrast  which 
it  jiresents  to  those  of  other  nations.  It  has  followed  a 
course  that  has  its  analogies  to  what  we  meet  with  else- 
where. In  primitive  times  men  and  women  were  content 
with  a single  name,  which  had  its  particular  signification, 
though  this  cannot  always  he  traced  ; but  as  mankind  multi- 
plied faster  than  their  inventive  powers  could  suppl}’’  a stock 
of  names,  or  as  the  respect  for  father  or  ancestors  led  to  the 
succession  of  the  same  names  in  families,  patronymics  and 
nicknames  came  into  use.  Then  arose  names  of  relationship, 
titles  of  honour  or  dignity,  and  others  founded  on  pecu- 
liarities of  condition  or  incidents  in  life.  Throughout  these 
changes  a certain  S3’’stem  was  developed  among  the  Arabs, 
which  received  its  principal  impress  from  the  religious  fervour 
of  the  times.  Nothing  however  was  permanent,  except  the 
tribal  names,  wherever  this  usage  became  established.  They 
hear  some  analogy  to  the  famih'  names  of  Europe,  but  with 
certain  obvious  contrasts,  which  have  their  explanation  in 
the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  two  systems  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West. 

The  beginning  of  the  use  of  surnames,  that  is,  of  names 
that  continued  hereditaiy  in  families,  is  clearly  traceable  to 
the  feudal  sj’stem.  IVhen  fiefs  became  hereditary,  and  a 
landed  aristocracy  rose  to  power,  the  custom  was  introduced 
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of  assuming  the  name  of  the  fief  which  was  the  source  of  tlie 
family  influence ; and  pride  of  family  led  the  cadets  to  assume 
the  same  name.  The  custom  thus  adopted  was  found  so 
convenient,  that  all  classes  of  society  followed  the  example  of 
the  ruling  caste,  and  a luxuriant  crop  of  surnames  sprang  up 
on  all  sides,  derived  from  trades,  professions,  and  personal 
peculiarities,  in  endless  variety,  and  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  The  period  when  they  first  came  into  use  in 
England  is  clearly  established  by  the  researches  of  Camden. 
He  failed  to  discover  any  traces  of  hereditary  surnames 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  deeds  prior  to  that  epoch, 
and  indeed  in  many  of  a subsequent  date,  the  usual  signa- 
tures were  either  single  names,  or  these  combined  with  the 
Christian  names  of  their  fathers.  In  Domesday  Book  sur- 
names are  not  uncommon,  either  derived  from  places  or 
from  offices.  Many  of  the  holders  of  land  recorded  in  that 
great  work  are  given  with  their  Christian  names  only, 
showing  to  how  limited  an  extent  the  practice  was  then 
established.  It  soon  became  a reproach  to  a gentleman  to 
have  only  a single  name,  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  commonalty, 
or  of  illegitimate  birth.  In  illustration  of  this,  Camden  tells 
a story  of  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Fitz  Hamon,  “ a great 
lord,”  who  refused  the  offer  of  Henry  I.  to  marry  her  to  his 
illegitimate  son  Robert ; and  she  replied  in  the  following 
couplet : — 

“ It  seems  to  me  a great  shame 
To  have  a lord  -withouten  his  two  name.” 

Whereupon  the  King  gave  him  the  name  of  Fitzroy  to 
satisfy  the  lady,  and  he  afterwards  became  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester. 

Camden  considers  that  surnames  were  not  fully  settled 
among  the  common  people  till  about  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
In  Wales  they  certainly  were  not  established  till  much  later. 
Cosmo  Innes,  in  his  essay  on  Scotch  surnames,  quotes  from 
Camden  an  anecdote  which  marks  the  time  when  the  old 
practice  had  not  finally  disappeared  from  the  principality : — 
“ A gentleman  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  being  called  to 
serve  on  a jury  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Ap  William  Ap 
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Thomas  Ap  Richard  Ap  Iloel  Ap  Evan  Yaghan,  etc.,  was 
advised  by  the  judge  to  leave  that  old  manner,  whereupon 
he  afterwards  called  himself  Moston,  after  his  principal 
residence,  and  left  it  to  his  posterity.”  This  however  was 
exceptional,  and  the  more  common  practice  among  the  Welsh 
was  to  take  one  of  their  ancestral  names  with  a prefix  of  Ap, 
Hence  Ap  Rice  became  Price,  Ap  Richard  Prichard,  etc.^ 
The  use  of  surnames  in  Fi’ance  and  in  Scotland  is  traced  by 
the  same  writer  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  same  period  marked  the  rise  of  surnames  in  Italy ; but 
here  new  principles  came  into  action,  and  hastened  the 
spread  of  proper  names.  The  edict  of  Conrad  II,  at  Milan 
in  1037  is  taken  to  mark  the  full  maturity  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  the  last  stage  of  its  progress.  But  long  ere 
feudal  authority  was  established,  the  cities  and  republics  of 


* Surnames  (suruoms),  as  tlie  term  implies,  were  oriffinally  so  called  from  the 
practice  of  writing  the  individual's  nickname  or  descriptiou  over  the  Christian 
name  in  ancient  muniments.  See  Ducange,  under  the  article  “ Cognomen,” 
where  numerous  examples  are  given.  The  practice  of  adding  the  tee-name  (agno- 
men) has  survived  in  parts  of  Scotland  in  recent  times,  where  the  old  clannish 
practice  prevails.  I give  the  following  example  from  a curious  paper  in  Black- 
wood’s Magazine  for  1842,  as  quoted  by  Cosmo  lunes  in  his  essay  “Concerning 
some  Scotch  Surnames  ” ; — 

“ The  fishers  are  generally  in  want  of  surnames.  . . . There  are  seldom  more 
than  two  or  three  surnames  in  a fish-town.  There  are  twenty-five  George 
Cowies  in  Buckie  (Cowie  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  fishing  village).  The  grocers, 
in  ‘ booking  ’ their  fisher  customers,  invariably  insert  their  nickname,  or  trc-name ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  married  men,  write  down  the  wife’s  along  with  the  husband’s 
name.  Unmarried  debtors  have  the  names  of  their  ])areuts  inserted  with  their 
own.  In  the  town  register  of  Peterhead  these  signatures  occur : Elizabeth 
Taylor,  spouse  to  John  Tl)omi)son,  Soaplcs ; Agnes  Farqidiar,  sj)ouse  to  AV. 
Eindlater,  Stoiittie.  ...  It  is  amusing  enough  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a grocer’s 
ledger,  and  see  the  tcc-namcs  ns  they  come  up : Buckie,  Beauty,  Bam,  Biggelugi, 
Collop,  Helldom,  the  King,  the  Provost,  Bochic,  Stoutlie,  Sillcrton,  the  Smack, 
Snipe,  Snufers,  Tooth ie,  Todhirrie.  Ladies  are  occasionally  found  who  are 
gallantly  and  excpiisitcly  called  the  Cutter,  the  Bear,  etc.  Among  the  twenty-five 
George  Cowies  in  Buckie  there  are  George  Cowie,  Boodle,  George  Cowie,  Carrot, 
and  George  Cowie,  A'c(p. 

“ A stranger  had  occasion  to  call  on  a fisherman,  in  one  of  the  Buchan  fishing 
villages,  of  tlie  name  of  Alexander  AVhite.  Meeting  a girl,  he  askcxl, — 

“ ‘ Could  you  toll  me  fa’r  Sanny  Eite  lives  P ’ 

“ ‘ Eilk  Sanny  Eite  ?’ 

“ ‘ Muckle  Sanny  Eite.’ 

“ ‘ Eilk  Muckle  Sanny  Eite  ?’ 

“ ‘ Muckle  laug  Sanny  Eite.’ 

“ ‘ Eilk  Muckle  lang  Sanny  Eite  ?’ 

“ ‘ Muckle  lang  glcyed  Sanny  Eite,’  shouted  the  stranger. 

“ ‘ Oh  ! it’s  “ Ooup-the-Lift  ” ye’re  seeking,’  cried  the  girl ; ‘ and  fat  the  deevil 
for,  dinua  ye  speer  for  the  man  by  his  richt  name  at  anceP  ’ ” 
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Italy  had  begun  to  take  a part  in  its  politics,  and  each  petty 
state  became  the  field  of  contests  and  factions,  akin  to  the 
great  straggle  between  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  whicli  divided 
Italy.  Families  rose  to  power,  a clannish  feeling  was  spread, 
and,  as  in  Scotland,  the  retainers  of  a great  sept  or  clan,  or 
any  new  comers  that  settled  among  them,  assumed  the 
family  name.  So  it  was  in  Italy.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
and  the  expression  is  significant,  that  the  usual  mode  of 
designation  was  not  the  particular  family  name,  as  in 
England,  but  one  of  the  family,  the  name  being  given  in  the 
plural.  Thus,  a person  was  not  called  T'haldo  CAPULExrr, 
or  Salvino  Arm.ati,  but  Tibaldo  de’  CAPULErn,  Salving 
de’  Armati.  I open  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio  at  random, 
and  I find  in  the  third  story  an  illustration  of  this  in  the 
case  of  one  Messer  Tebaldo,  who  according  to  some  was  De’ 
Lamberti,  while  others  contended  that  he  was  De’  Agolanti. 
In  Italy,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  names  were  borrowed 
from  places  and  hereditary  fiefs,  and  we  find  there  the 
practice  of  using  the  name  of  the  father  as  a proper  name, 
as  in  the  case  of  Galileo  Galilei  ; but  the  collective  names, 
as  they  are  called  by  M.  Salverte,  to  whose  work'  I am  in- 
debted for  the  illustration  of  Italian  proper  names,  form  a 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  system,  and  support  the  view 
which  has  been  followed  by  other  authors,  that  proper  names 
are  a natural  outcome  of  the  growth  of  family  and  aristo- 
cratic influences. 

So  also  in  ancient  Rome,  where  pride  of  family  was  carried 
to  a higher  point  than  existed  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
gentile  or  family  names  were  part  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  great  Republic,  and  are  traced  back  to  the  earliest  times. 
A Roman  citizen  was  a member  of  a family,  and  this  family 
was  contained  in  a gens,  and  the  gentile  name  always 
received  the  second  place,  as  in  the  case  of  Gains  Julius 
Caesar  of  the  great  Julian  house.  Some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  in  Roman  history  are  familiar  to  us  by  their 
gentile  name,  — ..^milius,  Aurelius,  Caecilius,  Junius, 


* Essai  siir  les  noms  d’hommes  de  peuples  et  des  lieux. 
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PoMPEius,  Suetonius,  etc.  The  aristocratic  feeling  that  per- 
vaded society  survived  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  and  many 
of  the  great  names  have  come  down  through  the  Empire 
to  modern  times.  Plebeians  rarely  had  more  than  two  names. ^ 

When  we  turn  from  Europe  to  Asia,  we  recognize  at 
once  how  widely  the  condition  of  society  differed  from  that 
under  which  hereditary  family  names  have  taken  their 
rise  in  the  west.  The  system  of  government  which  has 
kept  the  fairest  regions  in  the  East  a prey  to  ever-recurring 
military  revolution,  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  rise  of 
families  to  political  power,  except  under  circumstances  which 
enabled  a powerful  chief  to  break  away  from  the  central 
government,  and  form  a dynasty  of  his  own.  In  Arabia, 
where  tribal  governments  and  aristocratic  sentiments  have 
prevailed  from  the  earliest  times,  an  approach  has  been 
made  to  that  which  has  long  been  established  in  Europe,  but 
with  very  marked  differences.  Confining  myself  for  the 
present  to  those  parts  of  the  continent  which  have  been  the 
seats  of  great  empires,  and  which  we  usually  associate  with 
the  idea  of  Oriental  despotisms,  comprising  the  provinces  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia  and  India,  famil}’  names,  personal  and 
hereditary,  scarcely  exist.  Dynasties  were  sometimes  called 
after  the  name  of  the  founder,  as  the  house  of  Othraan,  or 
the  house  of  Seljuk,  or  from  the  seat  of  government,  as  the 
houses  of  Ghuzni  and  Ghor  in  India.  The  two  leading  dynas- 
ties of  Khalifs  were  called  after  their  ancestors,  the  sons  of 
Omeyah,  and  the  sons  of  Abbas ; in  the  former  case  after 
a distant  relation,  from  whom  the  founder  of  the  dynasty, 
Muawiah,  the  son  of  Sofyan,  the  rival  and  successor  of  Aly, 
was  descended ; the  other  from  Abbas,  one  of  the  uncles  of 
Mahomet. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Khalifate,  the  lieutenants  of  the 
Empire  shook  off  the  authority  of  the  rulers  of  Bagdad, 
and  many  families  rose  to  power,  whose  history  illustrates 

* “ Dueeris  plant:!,  vclut  ictua  ab  Ilorcule  Oacus, 

Et  poucro  I'oras,  si  (piid  tontaveria  nmpuini 
lliaccro,  tamiuam  habeas  Iria  nomina.”— Juvenal,  v.  p.  127. 
The  poet  warns  a person  not  to  act  ns  if  ho  had  three  names,  that  is,  as  if  he  were 
of  uoolo  blood. 
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the  lawless  character  of  the  times.  Tahir,  a general  of 
!Mamiin,  the  son  of  Arrashicl,  established  himself  so  firmly  in 
Khorassan,  that  his  family  held  their  ground  for  two  genera- 
tions. They  are  described  in  the  Tabakat-i-Nasiri  as  the 
Tahiri  Maliks.  The  power  of  the  family  was  swept  away  by 
a successful  adventurer  of  the  name  of  Yakub  ben  Leis  or 
Leith,  a brazier  by  trade,  who  received  from  his  calling  the 
soubriquet  of  Es  Safar.  Ibn  Khallikan,  who  narrates  at  some 
length  his  history  and  that  of  his  brother,  winds  up  with  the 
remark,  “ So  ended  the  power  of  the  Safiuris,  that  is,  of  the 
braziers.”  The  family  of  Samani  were  more  fortunate,  and 
retained  their  power  in  Persia  for  four  generations ; they 
took  their  name  from  an  ancestor.  The  Buweihi  or  Dilemi 
family,  who  maintained  their  authority  in  Shiraz  and  Ispahan 
for  more  than  a century,  took  their  name  from  Buyah,  a 
fisherman,  who  plied  his  trade  at  Dilem ; hence  the  double 
designation. 

Besides  these,  a host  of  chiefs  of  greater  or  less  power 
seized  on  cities  and  provinces  in  Western  Asia  or  North 
Africa,  all  described  from  some  patronymic.  In  these  cases, 
as  in  that  of  the  family  of  Saladin,  w’hich  took  the  name  of 
Ayubite  (in  Arabic  Ayubiat),  from  the  father  of  the  hero, 
we  find  them  all  following  the  practice  of  the  Arabs,  in 
designating  the  dynasty  by  the  name  of  some  conspicuous 
member  of  the  family.  But  in  all  these  cases  each  individual 
was  known  by  his  personal  name,  or  special  title,  without 
reference  to  the  dynastic  appellation,  and  so  it  continued  in 
the  troublous  times  that  succeeded.  The  degradation  of  the 
royal  authority  was  in  no  respect  more  marked  than  in  the  rise 
of  so  many  military  adventurers  who  were  originally  pur- 
chased slaves.  As  the  armies  were  constantly  recruited  by 
these  means  the  humblest  persons  might  rise  to  power.  The 
dangerous  example  was  set  by  the  Turkish  guards  of  the 
Khalifs  of  Bagdad,  who  governed  in  the  name  of  these  princes, 
and  reduced  their  power  to  a nullity.  The  system  spread 
over  Asia,  and  we  meet  in  history  with  repeated  instances  of 
slave  rulers  and  dynasties  of  slave  origin,  conspicuous  among 
which  is  the  house  of  Ghuzni,  founded  by  Sabuktigin,  the 

TOL.  XIII, — [new  series.] 
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father  of  the  great  Mahmud,  called  in  Arabic  works  Ghuz- 
naviah. 

Without  pursuing  the  history  of  these  revolutions  through 
the  troublous  times  which  succeeded,  and  which  opened  a field 
to  every  military  adventurer,  one  may  remark  generally  that 
the  tendency  was  to  constant  disintegration  ; and  the  breaking 
up  of  each  successive  empire  led  to  the  formation  of  new  groups 
of  petty  states,  representing  the  same  military  dominion. 
The  condition  of  society  was  democratic  and  levelling,  and 
affords  the  most  marked  contrast  to  that  which  established 
itself  in  Europe  under  the  feudal  system.  Under  a system  so 
unstable,  families  could  have  no  lasting  influence,  except  so  far 
as  they  were  kept  together  by  tribal  influence,  which  supplied 
one  of  the  many  few  checks  against  these  military  tyrants. 
In  Affghanistan  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  country  had 
supplied  a further  check  to  extreme  despotism,  and  developed 
the  tribal  system  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  Asia.  It  is 
here,  and  in  countries  similarly  placed,  that  we  meet  with 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  family  names  of  Europe. 

But  the  tribal  name  in  Affghan  history  is  employed,  like 
the  usual  names  of  relation  {al  ansdb),  and  not  as  a personal 
appellation.  In  Indian  annals  the  tribal  name  comes  into 
constant  use.  The  conquerors  of  the  Empire  took  pride  in 
their  Turkish,  Mogul  or  Affghan  descent,  and  in  narratives 
or  in  lists  of  grandees,  as  in  the  Ayin  Akberi,  they  recur 
constantly. 

So  also  among  the  Arab  tribes,  where  the  tendency  is  to 
aristocratic  rule,  the  tribal  names  are  carefully  cherished, 
but  the  very  fact  that  persons  descended  from  old  families 
may  assume  more  than  one  tribal  name  when  he  can  trace 
his  family  to  different  stocks,  shows  how  completely  the 
distinction  is  preserved  between  these  descriptive  names  and 
names  used  in  address,  as  the  surnames  of  Europe. 

I observe  that  the  present  Shah  of  Persia,  who  is  of 
Turkish  origin,  employs  his  tribal  name  in  his  ordinary 
signature.  In  tlie  ratification  of  a telegraph  convention  in 
1865,  which  I have  been  permitted  to  refer  to  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  tlie  royal  will  is  expressed  as  follows : “ lie  who 
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trusts  in  the  almighty  ruler  and  pardoner,  the  Sultan  Naser 
ud  deen  Shah  Kajnr,  Uuljll 

,1^15  ili.” 

• 

The  same  form  appears  in  a volume  of  autograph  signatures 
belonging  to  Sir  II.  Rawlinson,  in  the  same  expression  Naser 
deen  Shah  Kadjar,jU-\j  The  king’s  half-brother 

also  signs  his  name  in  similar  form,  Ezzwodaulah  Kadjar, 
Abdossemed  Mirza. 

In  the  Ottoman  Empire,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  form 
of  signature  is  preserved.  The  Berlin  treatj’’  received  the 
Imperial  assent  in  words  corresponding  with  those  by  which 
the  royal  assent  is  given  to  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  runs  as 
follows  : “ It  is  assented,”  “ It  is  ratified  accordingly  on  our 
part.” 

Then  follows  the  Imperial  cypher  as  follows : 

The  supplicant  for  the  divine  guiding  act  of  grace,  Abdu-1- 
Aziz  Khan,  Sovereign  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


Names  of  Women. 

The  proper  names  of  Moslem  women  have  nothing  of  the 
complexity  which  belongs  to  those  of  the  other  sex.  The 
honorary  titles,  religious  and  political,  which  occupy  so  large 
a space  in  my  former  essay,  were  the  prerogatives  of  men. 
In  the  rare  instances  in  which  a female  rose  to  eminence  in 
literature,  she  received  some  honorary  appellation  ; and  man}'’ 
are  known  by  their  Kiinyats,  or  names  of  relationship.  A 
certain  number  of  nicknames  are  recorded  as  having  been 
applied  to  women,  and  the  proper  names  generally  illustrate 
the  social  position  occupied  by  the  sex  at  different  periods. 
Although  the  subject  does  not  call  for  so  extended  a notice, 
this  essay  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the 
names  of  women,  and  this  I must  attempt  with  very  slight 
assistance  from  the  labours  of  my  predecessors.  The  subject 
is  altogether  passed  over  by  De  Tassy’s  essay,  and  receives 
only  a slight  notice  in  that  of  Hammer-Purgstall. 

My  remarks  on  pre-Islamite  names  apply  also  to  those  of 
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^voraen.  The  meaning  of  the  oldest  names  is  rarely  trace- 
able, and  when  traced  they  generally  represent  some  simple 
idea.  As  regards  pre-Islamite  names,  no  such  strict  rule  has 
prevailed  in  their  use  as  has  been  the  case  with  those  of  men, 
and  fancy  has  been  very  freely  exercised  in  the  invention  of 
new  ones.  This  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  limited  number  of 
female  names  that  have  been  consecrated  by  the  authority 
of  the  Koran,  or  by  Mohammedan  tradition.  Again,  while 
tlie  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  have  sup- 
plied a large  group  of  names  in  common  use,  the  names  of 
Hebrew  women  have  not  received  the  same  honour.  They 
are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  passed  over  in  the  Koran. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  traditional  names  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  and  of  Potiphar’s  wife  are  mentioned  in  the  Koran, 
and  have  passed  into  the  list  of  eligible  names.  Mary 
(Miriam)  is  spoken  of  with  the  highest  honour  in  the  Koran,^ 
and  has  received  due  honour  in  after-times.  Perhaps  the 
most  honoured  and  most  common  names  in  use  are  those  of 
A’yesha,  Mahomet’s  favourite  wife,  and  Fathima,  his  daughter, 
and  this  usage  has  prevailed  to  the  present  day.  Lane,  in 
his  work  on  the  Modern  Egyptians,  says  that  girls  are 
generally  named  after  the  wives  or  favourite  daughter  of 
the  Arabian  prophet,  or  after  others  of  his  family ; or  they 
are  distinguished  by  a name  implying  that  they  are  ‘beloved,’ 
‘ precious,’  etc. ; or  they  receive  the  name  of  a flower,  or 
other  pleasing  object.  This  fancy,  it  may  be  added,  has  been 
very  commonly  exercised  in  the  invention  of  compound  ex- 
pressions, of  which  I will  offer  some  examples. 

I will  begin  with  those  that  have  the  sanction  of  antiquity. 

* That  is,  Balkis  in  the  one  case,  and  Znlciha  in  the  other.  I state  the  fact  of 
these  being  in  common  use  on  tlie  authority  of  irammer-I’urgstall,  tliough  I have' 
not  fallen  in  with  a Ralkis  in  modm-n  times.  The  passages  in  the  Koran  where 
reference  is  made  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba’s  visit  to  Solomon  and  to  Joseph’s  ad- 
vimtures  do  not  mention  either  of  these  ladies  by  name.  Their  names  rest  on 
Arab  tradition. 

In  tbe  GGth  Sura  of  the  Koran,  where  Mary  is  held  up  to  the  admiration  of 
believers  ns  a perfect  woman,  she  is  coupled  with  the  wife  of  Pharaoh,  who  plays 
in  Moslem  traditions  the  same  part  as  is  assigned  to  Pharaoh's  daughter  in 
Mosaic  history.  Her  traditional  name  is  Asya,  Sale,  in  a note  to  this 

p.'issage,  mentions  a Moslem  traditional  saying  of  Mahomet,  that  only  four  of  the 
other  sex  had  attained  to  perfection,  viz.  Asya,  Mary,  Khadija  (his  first  wife), 
and  Fathima.  Ayesha  is  passed  over. 
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Like  those  of  Arab  men  of  the  same  epoch,  they  generally 
represent  some  simple  idea. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  names  of  ancient  times  is  that 
of  Hind^  or  IIixDA.  It  is  the  name  of  one  of  ^lahoraet’s 
wives,  and  was  borne  by  a daugliter  of  the  Khalif  Moawia. 
The  word  means  literally  ‘ a native  of  India,’  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  applied  in  that  sense  to  the 
persons  named  in  Arabian  history.  Tliey  were  generally 
princesses,  or  connected  with  the  leading  families.  One  of 
them  bore  the  name  of  Ilixn  ai,  IIonud  ‘ Hind  of  the  Hinds.’ 
Another  was  a Christian,  the  daughter  of  a king  of  Ilira.  She 
was  repudiated  by  her  husband,  the  result  of  some  political 
intrigue,  and  upon  his  death  she  retired  to  a convent,  which 
was  called  after  her  Dair  Hind,  ‘Convent  of  Hind.’’ 

It  is  probable  the  name  was  originally  applied  to  imported 
slaves,  natives  of  India,  and  their  beauty  made  the  name 
popular. 

Zainab,  long  a popular  name  with  the  Arabs,  claims  our 
interest  from  its  connexion  with  the  famous  Zenobia.  There 
were  two  sisters,  Zainab  and  Zebba,  and  Haramer-Purgstall 
assumes  from  the  resemblance  of  name  that  the  former  was 
the  enemy  of  the  Romans  ; but  Caussin  de  Perceval  concludes, 
from  the  narrative  of  Tabari,  that  the  events  in  the  life  of 
the  latter  correspond  so  closely  with  some  of  the  leading 
incidents  in  that  of  Zenobia,  before  her  war  wdth  Aurelius,  as 
to  identify  them.®  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  her 

* In  Freytag’s  Dictionary  the  name  is  spelt  with  the  explanation, 

“ Nomen  proprium  muheris.  Kam.  item,  nomen  incolaram  Indi;e,  pin. 

Indi,  Kam.” 

- Histoire  des  Arabes,  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  She  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died 
after  the  rise  of  Islam. 

’ It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  two  narratives.  It  is  clear  that  we  have  in  the 
Arab  annals  the  same  sisters  that  contended  with  the  Romans.  Vopiscus,  in  a 
passage  quoted  by  Caussin  de  Perceval,  says  : ‘‘  Pugnatum  est  centre  Zenobiam  et 
Zabam,  ejus  sociam.”  But  other  Latin  and  Greek  authors  represent  Zaba  or 
Zabda  as  the  general  of  Zenobia.  Aurelius,  in  a letter  quoted  by  Gibbon,  names 
her  expressly.  The  Arab  authorities  are  of  a late  date,  and  the  confusion  is  more 
likely  to  be  on  their  part.  Caussin  de  Perceval  describes  the  events  of  the  period 
as  “ legendes.”  Sir  "W.  Muir,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Life  of  Mahomet 
(p.  clxix),  agrees  with  the  views  of  Caussin  de  Perceval,  and  contends  that  many 
particulars  common  to  the  Zebba  of  Arab  history  and  to  the  Zenobia  of  the 
Romans,  point  to  one  and  the  same  individual.  He  adds,  “ The  Arabs  mistook 
the  enemy  of  Zenobia  ; it  was  not  the  King  of  Hira,  but  the  Emperor  of  Rome.” 
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proper  name,  as  also  regarding  her  origin.  The  name- 
ZebbAjI  meaning,  according  to  Caussin  de  Perceval,  “la 
belle  aux  longs  cheveux,”  was  a nickname.  Her  proper  name- 
was,  according  to  different  authorities,  Farigha^ 
modern  meaning  of  which  is  ‘empty’),  Naila  (which  is. 
traceable  to  nil  ‘ blue,’  hence  the  Nile ; there  is  also  a 
town  of  that  name),  and  Maisun. 

The  only  other  names  belonging  to  early  times  regarding 
which  Hammer-Purgstall  ventures  on  an  explanation  are ; 
Sekka  ‘ sharp-sighted  ’ and  Tharifet  ‘ growing  plant.’  The 
first  is  famous  in  the  history  of  Yemen.  She  is  said  to  have 
distinguished  the  enemy  who  were  advancing  to  attack  her 
tribe  under  the  cover  of  boughs,  which  they  carried,  like  the 
soldiers  of  Macduff,  to  conceal  their  numbers  from  the 
piercing  vision  of  this  lady.  “ I see  trees  in  motion,”  she 
said,  “but  behind  them  are  the  Himj'^arites.”  They  took  no 
heed  of  her.  “ I see,”  she  added,  “ a soldier  mending  his 
shoe.”  Her  friends  disregarded  the  warning,  and  the  tribe 
was  destroyed,  and  the  unfortunate  woman  (whose  name  is 
given  by  Caussin  de  Percival  Zerca  ee  YemAna)  was  de- 
prived of  her  eyesight  by  the  hostile  tribe.  The  incident 
has  given  rise  to  the  proverb,  “ More  sharp-sighted  than 
Zerca-el-Yemana®  (AiUJl  c;'*  Her  name,  according 

to  the  authorities  cited  by  Caussin  de  Perceval,  should  be 
properly  Yamana-el-Zirka,  the  latter  being  a nickname 
for  her  blue  eyes.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  lijJ. 

Halimet,  ‘UJU-,  ‘the  gentle,’  the  daughter  of  a king  of 
Ghassan  and  of  Mahomet’s  nurse. 

Tharifet  ‘ a growing  plant.’ 

If  they  could  have  blundered  so  frrossly,  may  they  not  have  erred  in  the  name  ? 
It  should  bo  remembered  that  the  Zenohia  of  Roman  history  lived  after  the 
triumph  of  Aurelius  in  a villa  at  Tivoli,  and  her  daughters  married  into  Roman 
families  (Gibbon,  cap.  xi.).  ^ 

' In  Laue  and  other  dictionaries  applied  to  a man,  and  i>ppli>'J 

to  a woman,  is  rendered  ‘ having  much  and  long  hair.’ 

* From  the  root  “ evacuavit,”  and  c ,lj  in  the  same  Dictionary 

are  interpreted  “vacuum  lahore.’’  I conjecture  that  the  word  was  used  as  a. 
proper  name  iu  the  sense  of  ‘ indolent  ’ or  ‘ quiet.' 

’ Yemana  is  a native  of  Yemen. 
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Leila,  ‘night,’  frequently  used  in  after-times. 

Mahomet  and  his  son-in-law  A’ly  have,  in  their  numerous 
wives  and  descendants,  supplied  a very  long  list  of  names  as 
models  for  after-times.  A’yesha,  the  name  of  the  favourite 
wife,  claims  kindred  with  A’l/inh,  ij^^,  ‘ life.’  Fatima, 
according  to  Ilammer-Purgstall,  means  ‘the  weaner.’ 
That  is  certainly  the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  it  seems  a 
strange  concert.  Still  more  startling  is  it  to  trace  the  name 
of  his  first  wife,  Khadija  to  the  root  Khadija, 

— A^,  which  is  rendered  in  Lexicons  ‘ abortivit,’  and 
‘ abortivus  caraeloo  foetus.’ 

Two  of  ^lahoraet’s  wives  and  one  of  his  daughters  were 
Zeinabs.  The  names  of  four  others  bear  the  following 
meanings.  Maimuna  (v.  ante)  ‘ the  fortunate.’  Safiya, 

‘ the  pure.’  Juwairiya  the  little  neighbour.’ 

Sau’da,  i ‘ happy.’  IIafsa,  ‘ a female  hymna.’  She 

was  the  daughter  of  Omar,  on  whom  Mahomet  is  said  to  have 
conferred  the  Kunyat  of  Abu  Wafs,  see  preceding  essay. 

Rihana,  ‘sweet  basil.’  She  was  spared  by 

Mahomet  after  the  slaughter  of  her  husband  and  kindred, 
but  refused  to  accept  the  position  of  wife,  and  became  his 
concubine.  The  name  is  said  by  Catafago,  in  his  Dictionary, 
to  be  a common  name  of  men,  and  frequently  applied  to 
slaves. 

Two  of  Mahomet’s  wives  are  chiefly  known  bj”  their  KumjaU. 
0mm  Salama,  whose  real  name  was  Hind,  was,  like  so  many 
of  his  wives,  a widow,  and  her  first  husband  bore  a Kunyat, 
after  the  same  son,  Ahu  Salama.  The  other  was  0mm 
Habiba.  Aly  also  had  a wife  bearing  the  latter  name. 
Kunyats  expressive  of  maternity  were  in  common  use  at  the 
rise  of  Islam,i  and  many  of  the  ladies  whose  names  appear 

* I find  in  Ibn  Khallikan’s  work  several  places  distinguished  by  their  Kunyats 
expressing  maternity.  I assume  they  are  called  after  certain  women,  as  was  the 
case  with  a well  between  Mecca  and  Medina,  described  as  Bir  0mm  Mabdd. 
Mahomet  in  his  flight  is  said  to  have  alighted,  with  Abubekr,  at  the  tent  of  the 
lady  0mm  Mabfid  Aatika.  She  had  no  food  to  offer  the  Prophet,  and  he  obtained 
a miraculous  supply  of  milk  from  an  old  ewe.  0mm  al  Arab,  ‘ Mother  of  the 
Arabs,’  is  the  name  of  a village  near  Cairo,  the  supposed  birthplace  of  Hagar, 
mother  of  Ishmael.  0mm  Abida  is  applied  to  a village,  0mm  al  Buhaim  to  a 
farm,  and  0mm  Maudtid  to  a cistern  near  Cairo. 
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in  Arabian  history  are  so  designated.  The  form  continued 
to  be  popular,  but  not  applied  so  generally  to  women  as  to 
men.  Some  of  them  are  names  of  compliment  or  fancy. 
Mahomet’s  nine  widows  bore  the  general  designation  of 
Ommihat-el-Mumimn  ‘ mothers  of  the  faithful.’  Zainab, 
one  of  them,  was  called,  from  her  works  of  charity,  Ommat 
Mesaldn,  ‘ mother  of  the  wretched.’ 

Rakya,  ‘ enchantment,’  was  the  daughter  of  Mahomet ; 
another  Rakya  was  the  daughter  of  Aly ; and  another  the 
daughter  of  Omar. 

Ramla,  the  name  of  two  of  Aly’s  daughters,  and  of  the 
daughter  of  Moawia,  and  of  the  wife  of  Othman.  The  word 
means  ‘sand.’  There  is  a species  of  divination  in  the 
East,  called  the  science  of  sand,  which  ma}'  have 

led  to  its  use  as  a proper  name,  hut  it  is  more  probable  that 
it  was  taken  from  a place  of  that  name.  Ramlat  is  supposed 
by  Caussin  de  Perceval  to  be  the  ancient  Rama. 

I add  a few  names  in  use  in  the  early  ages  of  Islam,  some 
of  which  have  become  common. 

ZoBEiDE,  wife  of  Harun  Arrashid.  The  word  is  a 

diminutive  of  Zabdi,  o'AJj  ‘ cream.’  She  is  said  to  have 
received  the  name  on  account  of  her  plumpness.  She  also 
bore  the  title  of  Amat  al  Aziz,  ‘ handmaid  of  the  almighty.’ 

YAkuta,  daughter  of  the  Khalif  Al  Mahdi,  of 

whom  he  was  so  fond,  that  he  used  to  dress  her  as  a page, 
that  she  might  accompany  him  on  horseback.  Yakut  means 
‘jasmine.’ 

Hasana,  ‘ beautiful,’  a slave  of  the  same  Khalif.  This  is  one 
of  many  names  that  are  the  feminines  of  those  in  use  among 
men. 

Salafa,  As)!!:,  the  mother  of  Zain  al  Abedin,  one  of  the 
twelve  Imams.  Saliif  is  tlie  juice  of  grapes.  Ibn  Khalikan 
says  ^that  some  called  her  Ghazcihi,  ‘ the  gazelle,’  though 
which  was  the  real  name  and  which  the  nickname  does  not 
appear. 

Jafka,  ‘ the  lamb,’  was  the  slave  of  the  Khalif  Al 

Mahdi,  and  given  to  wife  to  the  poet  Nusaib  {vide  former 
Essay). 
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Maisun,  wife  of  the  Khalif  Yezid,  was  a poetess.  The 
word  is  rendered  in  Frey  tag  somnolenta  prae  inodestia, 

‘ a sleeping  beauty.’ 

IIabshiye,  the  mother  of  the  Khalif  Motawakkel  Billah, 
that  is,  ‘ -iFthiopian.’ 

Khalisa,  ‘pure,  sincere.’  I meet  with  it  as  the  name 

of  a slave. 

Raita,  mother  of  Es  Saffah.  The  word  means  ‘ tinder.’ 
The  name  was  in  use  in  pre-Islamite  times. 

Amat  Arrahim,  it*!,  ‘ handmaid  of  the  merciful,’ 

{i.e.  of  God).  The  mother  of  a celebrated  traditionist  mentioned 
by  Ibn  Khallikan. 

Amina,  mother  of  Mahomet.  There  were  several  of 
this  name  in  pre-Islamite  times.  ‘ Security,  tranquillity.’ 

Safana,  UU-),  ‘a  pearl.’  The  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Hatim^Tai,  from  whom  he  received  the  Kunyat  of  Abu 
SUFANA. 

Baraka,  ‘ abundance.’  The  nurse  of  Mahomet. 

Horeira,  ‘kitten.’  A black  slave  of  this  name  is 

the  subject  of  a poem  by  A’asha,  given  in  De  Sacy’s  Chresto- 
mathie  Arabe. 

I have  met  with  very  few  instances  of  nicknames  applied 
to  women,  that  is,  a name  descriptive  of  some  quality  or 
personal  Jpeculiarity,  and  conferred  in  after-life,  such  as 
Zlrca,  mentioned  above — or  El  Baydha,  ‘the  white,’ 

applied  to  one  of  Mahomet’s  aunts.  Her  full  designation  was 
0mm  Hakim  El  Baydha.  Complimentary  names  or  titles 
were  not  uncommon,  especially  in  later  times.  Hammer- 
Purgstall'mentions  two  ladies  celebrated  for  their  piety,  and 
after^whom  many  Moslem  women  were  afterwards  called ; 
but  the  name  of  the  first,  Sittet  NefIset,  ‘the  precious  lad}’’,’ 
is  only  a complimentary  way  of  speaking  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Aly.  Nefisa,  a granddaughter  of  Aly, 

was,  according  to  Ibn  Khallikan,  the  first  among  the  women 
of  her  time,  by  birth,  beauty,  wit  and  virtue.  She  was 
known  as  Assauda  Sokaina.  The  latter  name  was,  according 
to  her  biographer,  a surname,  her  real  name  being 
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Amina.  She  was  celebrated  for  her  witty  sayings,  and  a 
head-dress  was  called  after  her. 

Another  lady  who  died  at  Bagdad  in  the  fifth  century  of 
the  Hejra,  ninety  years  of  age,  and  full  of  honour,  ranked, 
according  to  the  same  biographer,  among  the  first  scholars 
of  the  age,  wrote  a beautiful  hand,  and  instructed  numbers  in 
the  Traditions.  She  earned  the  titles  of  Fakhr-an-Nisa, 
‘glory  of  women,’  and  of  Al  Khatiba,  ‘ the 

female  scribe.’  She  also  bore  the  lacab  of  Al  Ibari,  from  the 
word  Ibm  ‘ a needle.’  Therefore,  says  her  biographer,  she 
must  have  made  or  sold  needles. 

Hammer-Purgstall  gives  the  following  examples  of  names 
of  compliment. 

1.  Fakhr-an-Nisa,  mentioned  above. 

2.  Kothr-an-Neda,  ‘ the  dew-drop.’ 

3.  Shejr-ed-durr,  JaII  ysA,  ‘ the  pearl-tree.’ 

4.  Zehra,  ‘ the  blooming.’  This  should  properly 

rank  as  a proper  name,  for  it  appears  in  the  same  writer’s 
list  of  pre-Islamite  names.  It  is  noted  as  the  name  of  a town 
in  Spain,  built  by  Abderrahman  II.,  in  compliment  to  a 
lady. 

5.  The  same  prince  gave  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  his  harem 
the  name  of  Nur-ed-Dunya  ‘light  of  the  world.’  Of 
this  the  following  names  employed  at  Agra  and  Constanti- 
nople are  regarded  by  this  writer  as  imitations. 

C.  Nur  Banu,  ‘light  lady,’  or,  as  we  should  say,  ‘Mrs. 
Light.’ 

7.  Nur  Mehal,  ‘light  of  the  court.’  This 

celebrated  lady  is  better  known  by  the  title  of  Nur  Jehan, 

‘ light  of  the  world,’  conferred  upon  her  by  her  consort 
Jeliangliir,  and  under  which  she  is  associated  with  that 
sovereign  on  some  of  his  coins. 

8.  IIauhijet,  ‘agreeable.’  The  freed  slave  of  a 

man  of  rank,  who  received  the  additional  appellation  of  ‘ the 
fortunate  star.’  The  Arabic  expression  is  not  given. 

9.  Roxeeana,  the  celebrated  wife  of  Soleiman  the  Magni- 
ficent, is  assumed  by  Ilammcr-Purgstull  to  have  derived  her 
name  from  her  supposed  Russian  origin.  She  was  really  a 
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Pole.  A more  probable  derivation  is  that  of  the  writer  of 
her  life  in  the  liiographie  Uuiverselle.  He  traces  it  to  the 
Persian  word  Hos/nni,  ‘ splendour.’  Roxana,  the 

Queen  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  supposed  by  Vullers  (Lexicon 
Etyniologicuin)  to  be  derived  from  the  same  word.  Roxelan.a 
received  from  Suleiman  the  further  name  Mihrmah, 
composed  of  two  Persian  words  representing  sun  and  moon. 
Mifir,  according  to  Vullers,  represents  the  ancient  jUifhra. 

10.  Mahpeiker,  ‘ moon  face,’  also  formed  from 

the  Persian. 

11.  Maheiruf,  I — ‘ blessing  like  the  moon.’ ^ These 
last  two  were  Sultana  Valides  in  Constantinople.  So  also 
was 

12.  Shehsuwersultan,  the  mother  of  Osman  III.  The 

word  is  rendered  by  the  German  author  ‘ royal  rider  of  the 
Sultan,’  but  the  original  Persian  word,^  means  only 

‘ a good  rider  ’ — a strange  name  to  be  borne  by  a lady  and  a 
queen ! 

Ilammer-Purgstall  says  that  the  names  of  the  mothers  of 
the  Sultans  of  the  house  of  Abbas  denote  for  the  most  part 
their  Turkish  origin.  This  remark  will  apply  chiefly  to  the 
later  princes  of  this  dynasty.  Those  that  are  mentioned 
in  Tabari’s  history  are  generally  connected  with  Arab 
families. 

As  the  Arab  dominion  extended,  it  left  traces  of  its  influ- 
ence in  the  names  of  places  and  people.  The  old  names  of 
the  Turks  and  Persians  continued,  however,  to  hold  their 
ground,  and  a struggle  for  existence  ensued,  resulting  in  a 
mixture  of  names  of  various  origin,  such  as  we  are  familiar 
with  in  Europe.  I take  in  illustration  a few  specimens  of 
the  names  I meet  with  in  Baber’s  Memoirs.  He  was  careful 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  female  as  well  as  the  male  rela- 
tions of  his  own  family,  as  of  other  persons  who  figure  in  his 
history.  His  own  name  of  circumcision  was,  it  is  well 
known,  Mohammed.  Baber  is  a Turkish  Avord,  meaning 

1 “ Begliickend  wie  der  nond.” — Hammer  Purgstall. 

- Vullers  gives  “ eques  peritissimus.” 
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‘ tiger.’  His  mother,  through  whom  he  derives  his  descent 
from  Jenghis  Khan,  was  Kutlak  Nigar  Khanum.  The 
first  of  these  names  is  evidently  Turkish.  The  second  is  a 
Persian  word  meaning  ‘ painting  ’ or  ‘ beaut}\’  It  w’as  in 
common  use.  The  two  sisters  of  Kutlak  Nigar  were  Meher 
Nigar  and  Khub  Nigar. 

Meher, a name  that  appears  in  Ilammer-Purgstall’s 
examples,  and  meaning  ‘ the  sun,’  appears  again  in  Paber’s 
family  as  that  of  one  of  his  sisters,  combined  with  Banu, 
‘ lady.’  Another  sister  is  called  Sheher  Baku,  ‘ moon  lady,’ 
Sheher  being  the  Arabic  for  ‘ month  ’ or  ‘ moon.’  A third 
■sister  is  Yadgar  Begum,  from  a Persian  word  meaning 
‘ memory.’  Her  mother  was  a concubine,  by  name  Agh.a 
Sultan,  each  of  these  titles  being  associated  usually  with 
high  rank  or  military  command.  But  Sultan  is  applied  to 
many  of  the  ladies  of  his  famil}^,  while  one  is  called  Shah 
Begum.  Baber’s  eldest  sister  is  called  Khan  Zadeh  Begum, 
his  youngest  RokhIa  Sultan  Begum.  Her  mother,  Sultan 
Makdum  Begum,  was  also  called  Karaguz  Begu.m.  Makh- 
DUM,  literally  ‘served,’  is  used  in  Arabic  in  the 

sense  of  ‘ master  ’ ; Karaguz  in  Tui'kish  means  ‘ black  eye.’ 
The  mother  of  one  of  his  brothers,  a Mogul  lady,  was 
Patima  Sultan.  Another  brother’s  mother,  a concubine, 
was  Umeid,  in  Persian  ‘hope’  I ''ill  011I3'  add  that 

besides  a Fatima  I find  an  A’yesha  and  a KhauIja,  more 
than  one  Ak  Begum,  ‘ white  lady,’  a Mah  Chuchak,  ‘ moon 
flower’  (the  latter  is  a Turkish  word,  ulXsf'),  and  another 

V 

with  the  military  titles  of  Sultan  and  Aghacheh,  with  the 
prefix  of  Latifeh,  from  an  Arabic  word,  implying 

gentleness. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Baber’s  mother,  w'ho  was  of  a 
Mogul  family,  bore  tlie  title  of  Khanum,  while  the  Turkish 
ladies  are  usually  called  Begums.  These  two  titles,  the 
feminines  of  Khan  and  Beg,  have  made  their  way  respectively 
to  the  palaces  of  Constantinople  and  of  India.  The  same 
feminine  termination  is,  in  one  case,  added  to  Sultan.  The 
-daughter  of  one  of  his  uncles  is  called  Sultanum  Begu.m. 
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Another  Sui.tanum  Begum  figures  in  tlie  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Slie  was  tiie  wife  of  Askeri,  and  took  charge  of 
Akbar  during  one  of  Ilumayun’s  reverses.  Mention  is  made 
during  the  same  period  of  a Sultanum  Khanum,  sister  of  Shah 
Tahmasp,  the  King  of  Persia  with  whom  Ilumayun  sought 
refuge.^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  names  derived  from  the  Persian 
had  their  full  share  of  those  in  use  in  Baber’s  Court.  The 
readiness  with  which  this  language  adapts  itself  to  com- 
pound expressions  has  led  to  its  being  largely  resorted  to  in 
the  countries  over  wliich  Baber’s  conquests  extended.  Three 
of  his  daughters  had  names  compounded  with  Gul  ‘ rose,’ 
Gulbadan,  Gulrang,  and  Guchahreh.  One  of  his  wives 
was  Dir.DAR,  ‘ holder  of  the  heart.’  One  of  Humayun’s 
wives  is  Haji  Begum,  a curious  name  for  a woman — as  she 
is  not  said  to  have  ever  performed  the  pilgrimage.  His 
daughter’s  name  in  history  is  Bukshi  Begum,  from  the 
Persian  word,  meaning  ‘ gift,’  and  probably  used  in  a religious 
sense.  Akbar’s  mother,  who  was  descended  from  a celebrated 
saint,  has  a name  Hamida,  derived  from  the  same  root  as 
that  of  Mahomet.  Her  full  royal  title,  after  her  marriage, 
was  Huzrut  Mariam-Makani,  Hamida  Banu  Begum. 

Turning  to  Indian  history,  I find  mention  in  Ferishta  of 
the  daughter  of  a prince  in  Hindustan,  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Feroz  Toghlak  in  one  of  his  raids  in  Hindustan, 
and  was  brought  up  as  his  child  under  the  name  of  Shukr 
Khatun,  ^ ‘ sugar  lad^^’  The  same  name  trans- 


that  is,  ‘Princess  Sugarcandy,’  the  name  of  a lady  who  treated 
the  author  of  the  Seir  Mutakerin  and  his  family  with  kind- 
ness in  his  adversity. 

Compounds  of  sugar  seem  to  have  been  very  common. 
Shukr  Unnisa  was  the  name  of  one  of  Akber’s  daughters, 
another  was  called  Aram  Banu,  from  (♦Ijl  ‘ calm.’ 

Of  his  wives  the  following  are  mentioned  in  the  Ayeen 
Akberi. 

* I have  taken  these  and  some  other  facts,  which  are  given  in  the  next  para- 
graph, from  Erskine’s  Historj-  of  India  nnder  Baber  and  Humayim. 


lated  into  Hindustani  becomes  Misri  Begum 
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Sultan  Rakya  Begum. 

Sultan  Salimah  Begum,  the  feminine  of  Selim.  She  was 
his  first  cousin.  She  was  a poetess,  and  bore  the  ta/challas  of 
Makfi,  ‘ concealed.’  The  same  takhallas  was  after- 

wards assumed  by  a daughter  of  Aurungzib,  whose  proper 
name  was  Zibunnissa,  ‘ Ornament  of  women.’ 

JoDH  Bai,  a princess  of  Jodhpur.  She  received  the  appel- 
lation of  Miryam  Zumani,  ‘ Mary  of  the  age,’  as  Akber’s 
mother  was  called  Maryam  Makani,  ‘ Mary  of  the  place  or 
palace,’ 

Bibi  Uowlat  Shad,  ‘ delighting  the  state.’  There  is 
mention  of  a Dilshad,  ‘delighting  the  heart,’  in  Ferishta’s 
history. 

I add  a few  specimens  of  the  names  of  ladies  allied  to 
the  royal  family,  or  to  some  of  the  leading  men  of  rank. 

Janan  Begum,  that  is,  ‘ lives’  in  the  plural,  ^^ames  in  the 
plural  are  not  uncommon  among  the  Arabs. 

Hoshmund  Baku  Begum,  ‘ the  intelligent  or  prudent  lady.’ 

Mihr  UnNissA,  ‘sun  of  women,’  afterwards  Nurmahal. 

Sultan  Nisar  Begum,  from  the  Arabic  root  j-ai  ‘aid,’ 
She  was  a daughter  of  Jehanghir. 

Arzani  Begum,  ‘ worthy  of  honour  or  reward.’ 

Kharram  Begum,  ‘ pleasant,’  a lad}”^  of  the  Kibchak 
tribe. 

Muhterim  Khanun,  ‘ honoured,  venerable.’ 

Kabuli  Begum.  The  name  may  be  derived  from  the  city 
of  that  name,  or  from  a plant  species,  myrobalani  (v.  Vullers). 

Baki  Sultan.  Baki,  is  permanent,  or  immortal. 

Mah  Jujak  Begum,  a compound  of  the  Persian  word  for 
moon,  and  the  Turkish  word  Jujak,  applied  to  the 

young  of  any  animal.  The  young  moon  ? 

These  examples  will  probably  be  regarded  as  sufiicient  to 
illustrate  the  fashion  of  the  times.  They  are  with  few  ex- 
ceptions names  of  flattery  or  compliment,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  of  Persian  or  Arabic  origin. 

I close  this  part  of  my  essay  witli  some  specimens  of  the 
names  in  tlie  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  as  they  appear  in 
the  copy  translated  by  Lane.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin 
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of  the  stories  in  that  work,  I think  we  may  assume,  with  the 
translator,  and  with  his  editor,  Mr,  E.  Stanley  Poole,  that  it 
gives  a faithful  picture  of  Arab  manners  during  the  decline 
of  the  Khalifate,  and  especially  in  Egypt.  It  is  possible  that 
some  parts  of  the  work  are  comparatively  modern  ; but  this 
will  not  detract  from  its  value  as  a description  of  the  social 
state  of  the  Arabs  when  they  became  a cultivated,  and  at  the 
same  time  socially  demoralized  people. 

The  proper  names  throughout  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
Arab  origin  ; and  a large  proportion  of  those  of  men,  and 
some  of  those  of  women,  are  genuine  Moslem  appellations. 
The  names  of  ladies,  and  especially  of  slaves,  are  very  fanci- 
ful, and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  invented  for  the 
occasion.  Some  of  these  fancy  names  have  been  applied  to 
known  persons,  and  none  are  inconsistent  with  the  style  of 
which  I have  already  given  some  specimens,  I do  not 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  draw  upon  them  in  illustration  of 
my  subject.  Some  are  the  feminines  of  names  in  use  among 
men,  as  Azizeh,  from  Aziz,  ‘ excellent,’  and  Mes’oodeh, 
from  Jles’ooud,  ‘happy.’  Others  are  taken  from  flowers, 

as  Marseeneh,  ‘myrtle,’  and  Yasijiun,  ‘jasmine.’  Jull.anar, 
the  heroine  of  one  of  the  stories,  derives  her  name,  according 
to  Lane,  from  the  Persian  Guhidr,  ‘a  pomegranate  flower.’ 
A queen,  who  figures  in  the  same  story,  is  Joharah,  ‘a 
jewel.’  Then  we  have  Bedeea  el  Jemal, 

‘wonderful  in  beauty’;  Nor  el  Huda,  ‘light  of  day’; 
Mexar-es-Sexa,  ‘pharos  of  splendour’;  Bedoor,  ‘full 
moons,’  in  the  plural  implying  excess  of  beauty ; Rehmet, 
‘ mercy  ’ ; Sharaf-el-Benet,  ‘ glory  of  damsels.’ 
Shums-en-Nahar  is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  mistresses 
of  Harun-ar-Rashid.  Another  lady,  a favourite  of  the  same 
Khalif,  is  Koot-el-Kulub,  ‘ food  of  hearts.’  She  is  drugged 
by  Zobeide,^  the  Khalif’s  wife,  and  conveyed  away.  On 
coming  to  her  senses,  she  calls  out  the  names  of  the  slaves 
whom  she  supposes  to  be  in  attendance — Zahr-el-Bostan, 
‘ flower  of  the  garden  ’ ; Sabeeheh,  ‘ beautiful  ’ ; Shejeret- 

’ Zobeide  Omm  Jafar  is  one  of  the  three  wives  of  the  Khalif  mentioned  by 
Tabari. 
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ED-DURR,  ‘tree  of  pearls’;  Nur-el-HudA,  ‘light  of  day  ’ ^ 
Nejmet-es-Subh,  ‘ star  of  the  morning  ’ ; Nuzheh,  ‘ delight 
AYulweh,  ‘sweet’;  and  Zareefah,  ‘elegant.’ 

Shejeret-ed-durr  was  one  of  the  fanciful  names  in 
Hammer-Purgstall’s  list,  which  I have  quoted  above.  It 
was  borne  by  the  wife  of  a Sultan  of  Egypt.  These  com- 
pound names  are  employed  again,  as  if  they  were  favourites, 
in  a later  story,  as  the  names  of  the  daughters  of  a king  in  the 
story  of  Hasan  of  El-Basrah,  with  some  others  equally  fanciful. 
There  are  several  names  expressing  beauty,  besides  the  name 
given  above,  as  Jemeeleh,  El  Melerchah  ; and  a gazelle, 
Ghazalah.  Dolet  Khatoom,  ‘ fortune  ’ or  ‘ empire  lady,’ 
is  applied  to  a princess  of  India.  Dunya,  ‘ the  world,’  is  the 
name  of  another  princess. 
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Art.  X. — Supplement  to  the  Paper  on  Indian  Theistic  Re- 
formers, published  in  the  January  Number  of  this  Journal. 
By  Professor  Moxier  AV^ii.liams,  C.I.E.,  D.C.L. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  paper  on  Indian  Theistic  Re- 
formers in  the  January  number  of  this  Journal,  I have  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Krishna  Bihari  Sen, 
brother  of  Mr.  Keshab  Chandar  Sen  : — 

“Beahmo  Missionary  Conference, 

22nd  December,  1880. 

“Dear  Sir, — In  conformity  with  a resolution  passed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  ^Missionary  conforenee  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of 
India,  held  on  Monday,  the  20th  instant,  I heg  to  invite  your 
attention  to  certain  misstatements  in  your  recent  lecture  on 
“Indian  Theistic  Ecformers,”  delivered  before  the  Eoyal  Asiatic 
Society  in  London,  and  to  request  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  rectifying  them,  and  placing  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case  before  the  English  public.' 

“ The  Missionary  Conference  entirely  repudiates  the  notion  you 
seem  to  entertain  that  we  members  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India  are 
a narrow  clique  of  ‘ Mr.  Sen’s  followers,’  who  revere  him  ‘ as  more 
than  human,’  and  honour  him  ‘ as  an  infaUible  Pope  over  his 
church.’ 

“ It  is  true  we  have  always  given  him  high  honor  and  reverence, 
for  we  verily  look  upon  him  as  not  only  our  Minister,  but  our  best 
friend  and  guardian,  and  oim  truest  benefactor.  "We  regard  him 
as  an  inspired  apostle  commissioned  by  God  to  lead  us.  But  do 
we  not  look  upon  ourselves  too  as  inspired  and  Heaven-appointed 
apostles,  whose  mission  is  to  bear  witness,  each  in  his  own  humble 
way,  unto  the  ‘Hew  Dispensation’?  However  profound  our 

' I omit  here,  as  out  of  place,  a reference  to  a previous  lecture  of  mine, 
delivered  before  a private  audience,  and  never  intended  for  publication,  though 
an  imperfect  report  appeared  in  a local  newspaper,  and  found  its  way  to  India. 

VOL.  XIII. — [new  series.] 
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hearts’  attachment  and  loyalty  to  our  minister  may  be,  as  Theists 
we  shrink  back  with  a shudder  from  the  idea  of  idolizing  him  as 
‘ more  than  human.’  The  charge  of  Popery  is  altogether  out  of 
place  in  a church  which  accords  the  most  unqualified  liberty  to 
every  individual  worker  in  God’s  vineyard,  and  whose  affairs  are 
managed  by  an  elected  Council  subject  to  control  at  annual  general 
meetings. 

“The  minister  too,  like  every  other  officer  elected  by  the 
community,  holds  his  office  by  public  suffrage.  If  he  has  continued 
for  so  long  a period  to  occupy  the  position  of  our  leader,  it  is  owing 
solely  to  his  superior  merit  and  the  vast  moral  influence  of  his 
personal  character. 

“You  have  been  pleased  to  remark  that  even  ‘so  late  as 
January,  1879,  he  (Mr.  Son)  declared  that  he  once  had  a vision  of 
John  the  Baptist,  Jesus  Christ,  and  St.  Paul,  who  all  favoured  him 
with  personal  communications ! ’ "WTiat  the  minister  actually  said 
on  the  occasion  was,  ‘ As  I was  walking  along  the  path  of  my  life 
I met  three  stately  figures.’  The  veiy  expression  ‘ walking  along 
the  path  of  life  ’ clearly  shows  the  metaphorical  character  of  the 
minister’s  statement.  JIo  stretch  of  argument  would  warrant  a 
literal  construction  of  the  above  passage.  Vision  in  the  super- 
stitious sense  of  the  term  has  no  place  in  our  Theology. 

“ The  same  maybe  said  of  the  doctrine  of  personal  communication 
with  departed  spirits.  What  the  minister  meant  was  simply  a 
vivid  and  living  spiritual  realization  with  the  eye  of  faith  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  three  great  prophets  mentioned. 

“The  Cooch  Behar  marriage  has  been  characterized  in  your 
lecture  as  ‘ another  great  scandal.’  How  the  word  ‘ scandal  ’ can  bo 
made  to  apply  to  either  of  the  two  unfounded  and  fictitious  charges 
of  ‘ Popery  ’ and  ‘ vision  ’ noticed  above,  defies  our  comprehension. 
Equally  unreasonable  is  it  to  charge  ‘ the  great  preacher  against 
child-marriages’  with  the  ‘ scandal’  of  having  allowed  his  daughter 
to  marry  while  she  was  ‘ not  yet  fourteen.’  To  dispel  the  delusion 
we  have  only  to  contradict  your  statement,  or  rather  your  assump- 
tion that  ‘the  wedding  actually  took  place  on  March  6,  1878.’ 
The  fact  is,  the  wedding,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  wonl, 
actually  took  place  in  the  Brahma  Mandir,  on  the  20th  October, 
1880,  when  the  Maharajah  was  eighteen  and  the  Maharanee 
sixteen. 

“ The  initial  ceremony  of  6th  March  was  a mere  betrothal,  and  the 
parties  did  not  live  together  as  man  and  wife  till  October  last,  more 
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than  two  years  and  seven  months  after  they  were  betrothed. 
Surely  the  marriage  of  a girl  who  has  entered  upon  her  seventeenth 
year  is  not  child-marriage. — I beg  to  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours 
faithfully, 

KaisnyA  BraARi  Sen, 
for  Secretary,  Brahmo  Jfissionary  Conference.” 

I proceed  to  make  a few  comments  on  this  letter.  In  the 
first  place,  the  writers  of  it  will  be  candid  enough,  I hope, 
to  admit  that  they  have  made  one  great  mistake.  They  have 
quoted  from  a newspaper  report,  which  was  necessarily  im- 
perfect and  abbreviated,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  actual 
words  of  my  lecture  had  been  communicated  to  them.  Now 
that  they  have  the  published  lecture  in  their  possession,  they 
will  find  that  much  of  their  letter  might  have  been  left 
unwritten,  or  at  least  worded  in  a very  different  manner. 
For  example,  a reference  to  my  actual  words  will  show  that 
they  have  no  grounds  for  asserting  that  I entertain  the 
notion  that  the  members  of  the  Brahma  Samaj  of  India  are  a 
“ narrow  clique  of  Mr.  Sen’s  followers,  who  revere  him  as 
more  than  human,  and  honour  him  as  an  infallible  Pope  over 
his  church.” 

What  I said  was,  that  charges  of  this  kind  had  been 
brought  against  Mr.  Sen,  and  this  the  printed  documents  in 
my  possession  abundantly  prove.  But,  say  the  writers  of 
the  letter,  such  a charge  can  only  be  true  in  so  far  as  “ we 
regard  him  as  an  inspired  apostle  commissioned  by  God  to 
lead  us.”  This  seems  rather  a naive  way  of  refuting  the 
charge,  especially  as  they  subsequently  admit  that  their  own 
apostleship  is  only  “ to  bear  witness  to  the  New  Dispensation.” 
But  the  spontaneous  confessions  made  by  Mr.  Sen’s  own 
friends  in  the  editorial  articles  of  the  Indian  Mirror  seem 
to  have  furnished  Mr.  Sen’s  opponents  with  fair  reasons  for 
bringing  against  him  the  charge  of  which  the  writers  of  the 
letter  complain.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following : — 

“ The  minister  is  a part,  a great  part,  a central  part  of  the 

dispensation.  It  is  he  who  has  given  the  life  and  tone  to  the 

entire  movement,  and  as  he  is  completely  identified  with  it,  his 
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preachings  and  precepts  we  accept  as  the  emhodiment  of  the 
dispensation  itself.  Thus,  then,  we  cannot  do  away  with  this 
man,  who  is  the  leader,  the  mouth-piece,  the  heaven-appointed 
missionary  of  what  we  call  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  The  Indian 
Mirror  accepts  in  its  entirety  the  plan  and  programme  of  his  life — 
the  plan  and  programme  that  is  to  give  India  her  life  and 
salvation.” — Indian  Mirror,  Nov.  16,  1879. 

Again,  we  find  that  Pandit  Bijoy  Krishna  Gosvami,  the 
oldest  of  Mr.  Sen’s  missionaries,  and  the  only  one  who 
seceded  on  account  of  the  Kuch  Behar  marriage,  stated  in  a 
letter  to  the  Dacca  vernacular  paper  that  one  evening  Mr. 
Sen  addressed  a number  of  missionaries,  of  whom  the  Pandit 
was  one,  saying  to  them  : “ What  am  I ? You  should  have 
a clear  and  definite  notion  about  that.  Souls  are  of  three 
orders, — the  liberated,  the  seeking,  and  the  bound.  The 
liberated  souls  are  the  eternal  companions  of  the  Lord,  they 
are  now  and  then  sent  down  by  God.  Such  were  Christ, 
Chaitanya,  and  others.  I regard  m5’self  as  that  Christ  and 
Chaitanya ; for  that  soul  am  I.  These  liberated  souls  have 
also  circles  of  companions,  as  John,  Peter,  etc.,  of  Christ,  and 
Adwaita,  Nityananda,  Ilaridas,  and  others  of  Chaitanya.” — 
{Brahmo  Public  Opinion  of  May  22,  1879).  I am  aware  that 
this  statement  rests  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Pandit  B. 
K.  Gosvami,  and  that  some  of  the  opposite  party  declared 
that  his  memory  was  at  fault  as  to  the  exact  words  em- 
ployed ; but  it  furnishes  a conclusive  indication  of  the 
opinion  that  prevailed  everywhere  as  to  Mr.  Sen’s  own  idea 
of  his  own  character. 

So  recently  as  Saturday,  January  22,  of  the  present  year, 
Mr.  Sen  spoke  for  nearly  two  hours  on  the  “ New  Dispensa- 
tion.” The  Statesman  of  Monday,  January  24,  says  in  its 
leading  article : “ Certainly  no  one  who  has  heard  him  on 
former  occasions  will  say  that  his  genius  ever  showed  more 
strength  and  brightness  than  now.”  It  then  describes  the 
lecture  from  recollection,  and  although  admitting  that 
Keshab  Chandar  Sen  laboured  to  sink  his  own  individuality, 
it  continues  us  follows  : — 
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“ To  many,  no  doubt,  the  pretensions  of  tho  ‘ Now  Dispensation  ’ 
will  seem  astounding  and  extraragant ; to  some  they  may  seem 
impious,  if  not  absurd.  Keshab  Chandcr  Sen  boltUy  announces 
that  this  New  Dispensation  is  tho  rising  of  a new  sun  in  the  East, 
destined  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  ages.  It  is  comparable  with  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  revelations ; it  is,  indeed,  the  necessary  sequel 
and  completion  of  these;  not  greater,  but  yet  an  onward  step,  a 
broader  development  in  the  spiritual  growth  and  education  of 
mankind.  If  he  docs  not  equal  himself  with  Moses,  Christ,  or 
even  Paul,  whoso  feet  he  is  ready  to  clasp  and  kiss,  he  claims  them 
as  his  spiritual  progenitors,  and  regards  his  church  as  the  perfect 
outcome  of  theirs  by  a necessary  process  of  evolution.  Closes 
necessitated  Christ ; Christ  necessitated  Paul ; and  Paul  neces- 
sitated Keshab  Chander  Sen.” 

I am  quite  ready  to  accept  the  explanation  that  when 
Keshab  Chandar  Sen  declared  he  had  had  visions  of  John 
the  Baptist,  Jesus  Christ,  and  St.  Paul,  he  was  only  speaking 
figuratively,  but  whether  the  public  in  general  will  agree 
that  all  the  strange  things  asserted  in  the  Mirror  as  revealed 
during  the  “ Pilgrimages  of  Saints  ” can  be  made  to  bear  a 
metaphorical  interpretation  is  doubtful. 

As  to  the  question  whether  Mr.  Sen  has  been  justly 
accused  of  exercising  despotic  authority  over  his  followers, 
it  is  at  least  clear  from  the  speeches  made  at  the  foundation 
of  the  Sadhariina  Brahma  Samaj  in  May,  1878,  that  a strong 
feeling  existed  among  the  protesting  members  of  the  Samaj 
that  all  attempts  at  organizing  a constitution  during  the 
previous  six  or  seven  years  had  been  rendered  nugatory  by 
the  action  of  a particular  party  (see  Miss  Collet’s  Year  Book 
for  1878,  pp.  64-70).  Moreover,  the  official  correspondence 
which  preceded  the  actual  schism  shows  that  no  constitutional 
institutions  answering  to  the  description  given  by  the  writers 
of  the  present  letter  then  existed. 

The  only  other  point  is  the  Kuch  Behar  marriage.  Had 
the  writers  of  the  letter  signed  by  Mr.  K.  B.  Sen  waited  to 
ascertain  my  actual  words,  they  might  have  avoided  at- 
tributing expressions  to  me  which  I never  used.  I certainly 
stated  that  the  marriage  took  place  on  March  6,  1878,  but  I 
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added  that  “ after  the  wedding,  and  before  living  with  his 
child-wife,  the  young  Maharaja  set  out  for  England.”  It  is 
astonishing  that  the  members  of  the  Brahma  Missionary 
Conference  should  venture  to  deny  the  fact  that  the  ceremony 
of  March  6,  1878,  was  the  legal  marriage.  AVhat  did  the 
“ official  paper,”  published  in  the  Indian  Mirror  of  December 
29,  1878,  notify  to  the  public  ? — 

“The  principal  event  of  the  year  was  the  Kajah’s  marriage, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  6th  March  at  the  Eaj  Bari  in  Kuch 
Behar,  in  the  presence  of  a large  assemblage  of  spectators,  both 
Native  and  European.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  Hindu 
and  Brahmo  ceremonial  forms  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  an 
arduous  one.  It  was  necessary  to  the  legality  of  the  marriage  that 
the  rites  should  be  Hindu  in  all  essential  featui’es.  After  much 
deliberation  and  argument  Babu  Keshab  Chandcr  Sen  was  brought 
to  see  that  the  Bajah  not  being  a Brahmo,  and  the  Brahmo 
Marriage  Act  not  being  in  force  in  Kuch  Behar,  it  was  absolutely 
essential  that  the  marriage,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  should  be  a 
Hindu  marriage.” 

And  again : — 

“The  marriage  has  since  been  formally  declared  legal  by  the 
Commissioner,  acting  under  Government  as  the  law-giving  power, 
and  his  declaration  to  that  effect  has  been  filed  among  the  per- 
manent records  in  the  archives  of  Kuch  Behar.” 

There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  ceremony  of 
March  6,  1878,  was  the  true  legal  marriage  by  which  Mr. 
Sen’s  daughter  was  made  Maharanl  of  Kuch  Behiir,  and  by 
which  title  she  would  have  been  ever  afterwards  known,  even 
had  she  never  lived  with  her  husband.  Every  will-wisher  of 
the  Samaj  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a private  religious 
ceremony  in  strict  accordance  with  theistic  doctrine  was 
performed  on  October  20,  1880,  but  this  does  not  justify  the 
members  of  the  Missionary  Conference  in  calling  “ the 
nuptial  ceremony”  of  March,  6,  1878,  a mere  betrothal. 
They  must  know  very  well  that  had  the  young  Maharaja 
died  before  October  20,  1880,  Mr.  Sen’s  daughter  would 
have  been  treated  as  his  widow. 
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Surely  it  would  bo  better  to  admit  at  once  that  the  acqui- 
escence of  Mr.  Sen  in  the  performance  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony at  so  early  an  age,  before  his  daughter  was  fourteen, 
was  an  error  of  judgment. 

Nor  can  Mr.  Sen’s  admirers  shut  their  eyes  to  the  un- 
wisdom of  some  of  the  sensational  novelties  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  forms  of  worship  of  his  own  Samiij.  Witness 
the  following  notice  in  the  Simday  Mirror  of  Januar}’-  23, 
1881 : “The  Flag  of  the  New  Dispensation  will  be  unfurled 
in  the  Brahma  Mandir  this  evening  after  Kirtan,  when  the 
Arati  will  be  chanted.” 

What  this  Arati  means  is  not  quite  clear.  In  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  the  word  denotes  the  act  of  waving  lights  before 
an  idol  or  object  of  worship.  If  homage  of  any  kind  is 
directed  towards  the  flag  (which  Brahmo  Public  Opinion  of 
January  27  declares  to  be  the  case),  it  cannot  but  be  matter 
of  regret  that  such  a proceeding  should  be  countenanced  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Brahma  Samiij  of  India. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  mistakes  which  Mr.  Keshab  Chandar 
Sen  has  committed,  every  friend  of  India  will  admit 
that  he  has  laid  his  country  under  incalculable  obligations. 
Perhaps  the  exact  value  of  the  debt  she  owes  him  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  aright  till  his  career  is  completed. 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  whatever  differences  of  opinion 
may  arise  in  regard  to  his  merits  as  a Beformer,  even  his 
bitterest  opponents  must  agree  that  India  has  never  produced 
a man  of  more  commanding  ability  and  conspicuous  talents 
as  an  orator,  or  of  more  earnestness  of  character  and  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  as  a religious  leader. 

His  latest  annual  address,  before  referred  to,  attracted  an 
immense  concourse  of  hearers,  among  whom  was  the  Reverend 
E.  H.  Bickersteth,  of  Christ  Church,  Hampstead,  the  author 
of  “ Yesterday,  To-day,  and  For  Ever.”  Mr.  Bickersteth 
gives  his  impression  of  the  address  in  a recent  letter  written 
from  Bishop’s  Palace,  Calcutta  : — 

“ This  afternoon  (Jan.  22)  Keshab  Chander  Sen  gave  his  annual 
address  to  the  Brahma  Samaj  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  huge  hall 
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was  crammed,  I should  say  3,500  men  and  some  six  ladies;  almost 
all  were  Hindus,  thoughtful,  earnest-looking  men.  He  spoke  for 
one  hour  and  forty  minutes — a torrent  of  eloquence.  He  denies 
the  Godhead  of  Christ,  though,  with  this  grave  and  grievous  lack, 
nothing  in  parts  could  he  more  impassioned  than  his  language  of 
devotion  to  Christ.  He  thinks  himself  the  prophet  of  a ‘Hew 
Dispensation,’  as  he  calls  it,  which  is  to  affirm  the  Unity  of  the 
Godhead,  and  the  unity  of  all  earnest  creeds — Hindu,  Moslem,  and 
Christian — who  worship  God.  Of  course  it  is  a great  advance 
upon  the  multiform  idolatry  of  this  land;  and  again  and  again 
I said  to  myseK  ‘ Quoniam  talis  es,  utinam  noster  esses.’  ” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  much  of  the  bitterness  of  feeling 
produced  by  the  late  schism  has  already  passed  away,  and  that 
the  various  Samajes  of  India  may  ere  long  forget  their  petty 
differences,  and  agree  upon  some  course  of  combined  and  syste- 
matic action.  Surely  the  little  army  of  Reformers,  however 
courageous,  is  not  strong  enough  to  hear  weakening  by  in- 
ternal divisions.  A compact  and  serried  front  is  urgently 
needed  in  the  presence  of  malignant  foes,  who  neglect  no 
opportunity  of  marshalling  their  forces,  and  uniting  in  active 
co-operation  for  the  destruction  of  the  scattered  ranks  of  their 
opponents.  I hail  as  an  augury  of  approaching  peace  and 
reconciliation  among  the  divided  theistic  churches,  the  recent 
congratulatory  letter  addressed  by  the  Prarthana  Samaj  of 
Bombay  to  the  Brahma  Samiij  of  India,  in  which  the  writers 
express  themselves  thus  : — 

“AVe  trust  that  the  devotions  of  the  next  week  will  be  a 
prelude  to  a mutual  reconciliation  with  all  who  agree  with  you 
and  with  us  in  thinking  that  union  with  reasonahlc  differences  is 
quite  possible,  if  there  is  mutual  confidence  in  one  another  and  in 
the  guidance  of  rrovidence.” 

In  conclusion,  I am  happy  to  say  that  I have  just  received 
a letter  from  Mr.  Keshab  Chandar  Sen,  written  in  a spirit  of 
Christian  charity  and  humility  well  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  letter  closes  with  these  words  : “ In  future  I beg  you 
will  do  me  the  favour,  whenever  any  controversy  is  raised,  to 
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seek  and  publish  the  fullest  information  available  regarding 
all  parties  implicated.  Depend  upon  me  I have  not  the 
least  wish  to  influence  your  judgment,  I only  wish,  as  you 
certainly  wish,  that  the  whole  truth  should  be  given  out. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  truth  will  triumph  at  last.” 

Note. — It  is  not  worth  while  to  do  more  than  refer  in  a note  to 
a certain  critic  of  the  Ahitaishl  and  Chidrunveshl  type,  who  doing 
me  the  honour  to  notice  my  paper  on  “Indian  Theistic  Ileformers” 
in  the  Academy  of  January  22,  1881,  describes  it  as  “a  resume  of  the 
information  contained  in  Miss  S.  1).  Collet’s  Brahmo  Year  Book, 
and  Miss  Carpenter’s  publications;”  ignoring  my  own  notification 
that  the  paper  is  “ principally  the  result  of  my  own  researches 
in  India.”  The  reviewer  has  probably  himself  never  been  in 
India,  and  never  personally  associated  with  the  Brahmas,  or  he 
would  be  aware  that  they  are  better  English  scholars  than  they 
are  Sanskrit.  It  was  with  the  precise  object  of  making  this  clear 
that  in  giving  the  English  version  of  the  creed  of  the  Brahmas  in 
their  own  words,  I occasionally  inserted  their  own  corresponding 
Sanskrit  version.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Academy 
reviewer  would  have  had  sufiScient  acuteness  to  perceive  that  the 
English  version  of  the  Sanskrit  was  not  mine  at  all,  and  that 
I should  have  been  no  more  justified  in  altering  the  words  than  he 
would  be  in  altering  the  present  English  version  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  Moreover,  I think  the  Brahmas  are  right  in  popularly 
translating  nir-avayava  by  “formless,”  rather  than  by  “partless,” 
and  muUi-karana  by  “ Giver  of  salvation,”  rather  than  by  “ Causer 
of  emancipation.”  Nor  can  I agree  with  the  reviewer  in  trans- 
lating Brahmiya-sabha  by  “ Society  of  the  Brahmos  or  believers 
in  Brahman,”  and  Tattva-bodhini  sabha  by  “ Truth-teaching  or 
Truth-rousing  Society.”  Since  he  quotes  Boehthngk’s  Dictionary, 
he  has  only  to  refer  to  the  same  work  to  find  that  hodhini  is  used 
for  “knowing”  quite  as  much  as  for  “teaching,”  and  most  people, 
I think,  will  agree  with  me  that  Tattva-bodhini  when  applied  to  a 
Society  is  best  translated  by  “ Truth-knowing,”  or  “ Truth-inves- 
tigating.” Is  it  to  impress  us  with  his  knowledge  of  grammar 
that  the  reviewer  informs  us  that  Brahma  is  from  a base  brahman  ? 
If  I had  been  writing  a scientific,  instead  of  a popular  article,  I 
should  have  been  careful  to  notify  the  same  undoubted  fact  (com- 
pare my  Sanskrit  Grammar,  published  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
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4th  edition,  p.  63),  though  I should  have  been  sorry  to  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  stating  that  “there  is  no  such  word  as  brahma, 
except  in  composition,”  and  that  it  does  not  therefore  exist  as  a 
nominative  or  accusative  case.  What  I asserted  was  that  the  word 
Brahma  is  an  adjective  formed  from  the  name  Brahma.  I asserted 
this  with  the  simple  object  of  guarding  the  general  reader  from  con- 
founding the  name  Brahma  with  the  name  Brahma,  which  he  might 
have  done  had  I merely  given  the  grammatical  derivation ; and  I 
maintain  that  I was  right.  The  reviewer  seems  quite  unconscious 
of  his  own  inconsistency  in  first  approving  the  popular  character 
of  my  paper,  and  then  expecting  its  popular  character  to  be 
abandoned. 


JOURI^AL 
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Art.  XI. — The  Avar  Language.  By  Cyril  Graham. 

In  the  year  1873,  having  traversed  Russia  from  Archangel 
to  Astrakhan,  from  the  AVhite  Sea  to  the  borders  of  the 
Kaspian,  my  friend  and  I determined  to  pass  homewards 
through  Daghistan  and  Georgia,  and  thence  by  the  Black 
Sea  to  Odessa. 

lA'e  landed  at  Petrovsk,  where  Prince  Melikoff,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  was  at  that  time 
staying.  His  Excellency  gave  us  letters  which  enabled  us 
to  pass  through  the  whole  of  Daghistan,  and,  thanks  to  this 
act  of  courtesy  on  his  part,  and  the  uniform  kindness, 
attention  and  hospitality  which  were  shown  to  us  by  the 
commandants  and  officers  of  the  various  fortresses  and 
stations  through  which  we  passed,  our  journey  was 
accomplished  without  impediment  of  any  kind. 

As  I am  not  writing  a paper  for  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  I give  no  details  of  our  journey,  but  in  the  name  of 
my  companion,  Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell  (of  Islay),  and  my  own,  I 
am  glad  to  have  the  present  opportunity  to  thank  all  those 
gentlemen,  military  and  civilian,  who  made  difficulties  easy 
and  everything  pleasant. 

I now  come  to  the  point  with  which  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  is  concerned,  the  publication  of  the  Treatise  which 
follows  this  Introduction. 

To  all  the  important  posts  in  the  Caucasus  are  attached 
interpreters  of  high  education.  Besides,  of  course,  perfect 
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knowledge  of  tke  Russian,  they  must  be  possessed  of  several 
other  languages,  primarily  of  the  Tatar  or  Turkoman, — an 
expression  which  I use  in  contrast  to  the  ornate  Othmanli, — 
Persian,  and  two  or  three  more  which  are  current  in  their 
districts,  I may  here  remind  the  reader  that  so  diverse  are 
the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  in  origin  and  in  speech,  that  the 
traveller  may  in  one  day  pass  through  three  or  four  commu- 
nities who — but  for  the  jargon  of  a rude  interpreter,  who  is  in 
fact  the  ordinary  tajar  or  carrier,  a retailer  of  little  luxuries 
and  of  gossip — would  be  unintelligible  to  one  another. 

There  may  be  many  theories  as  to  the  accidents  out  of 
which  this  Babel  came  to  pass,  but  the  simplest  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  century  after  century,  races  and  vanquished 
peoples  have  been  driven  by  those  persistent  revolutions 
which  in  Central  Asia  have  occurred  on  a scale  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  other  parts  of  the  earth,  to  seek 
refuge  in  places  inaccessible  to  their  persecutors,  and  in 
which  once  lodged  they  remained  and  multiplied. 

The  contests,  too,  which  raged  amongst  the  great  nations 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  and  on  the 
lower  shores  of  the  Kaspian,  no  doubt  contributed  immigrants 
to  the  mountains  whose  descendants  now  interest  and  puzzle 
us.  The  phenomenon,  however,  is  before  us,  that  in  the 
long  range  of  the  Caucasus  such  a variety  of  races  of 
independent  extraction  and  diversity  of  speech  are  to  be 
found,  that  the  Caucasus  may  well  be  called  a museum  of 
ethnology  and  philology. 

At  Gunib,  once  an  almost  impregnable,  now  an  impreg- 
nable fortress,  in  which  Shamyl,  having  been  driven  from 
mountain  top  to  mountain  top,  kept  the  whole  force  of  the 
Russians  at  bay,  until  after  months  of  pressure  that  last 
stronghold  had  to  be  surrendered,  I found  the  most  in- 
telligent of  the  interpreters  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  in  the  course  of  my  expedition,  lie,  like  most  of 
the  highest  class  of  those  gentlemen,  came  from  Azar- 
hcijan.  European  languages  are  known  to  very  few  of 
the  officers  serving  in  those  parts,  so  most  of  my  con- 
versation was  carried  on  in  the  Tatar  language  through 
the  medium  of  a Median  Terjimau.  Uo  first  called  my 
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attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lesghian  or  Avar  lan- 
suaare.  lie  said  he  had  not  vet  been  able  to  master  it  on 
account  of  the  interminable  intricacies  of  its  construction, 
and  the  difficulties  in  its  pronunciation.  lie,  however,  was 
able  to  quote  to  me  the  numerals,  which,  loaded  as  they  are 
with  “ clicks,”  excited  my  curiosity.  During  the  next  few 
days  my  ride  took  me  through  the  Avar-speaking  countr}", 
and  I lost  no  opportunity,  especially  when  we  halted  for  the 
night,  to  take  from  the  mouth  of  the  most  clear-spoken  and 
intelligent  men  I could  find,  such  leading  words  as  usually 
enable  us  to  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  the  basis  of  a 
language.  These  memoranda  I have  by  me,  and  meagre  as 
they  are  they  have  greatly  helped  me  in  the  punctuation  of 
the  words  contained  in  the  vocabulary  and  the  grammar. 
But  my  journey  was  necessarily  too  rapid  for  me  to  efiect 
more,  and  I consoled  myself  with  the  reflection  that  at  Tiflis 
I should  be  sure  to  find  some  one  who  had  given  attention 
to  the  curious  languages  of  the  Caucasus. 

If  I were  to  say  that  my  hopes  were  not  disappointed, 
I should  be  expressing  in  the  coldest  terms  the  delight  with 
which  I welcomed  the  MS.  which  was  unreservedly  placed  in 
my  hands  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Russian  philologists. 

Adolphe  Berge,  whose  official  duties  called  him  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  and  who  is  known  to  all 
who  devote  themselves  to  Oriental  studies,  was  then,  as  I 
believe  he  still  is,  in  high  authorit}",  presiding  over  the 
Archives  of  Georgia.  His  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  people  and  the  languages  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  was  placed,  and  I understood  him  to  say  that 
the  compilation  of  the  materials  from  which  I am  now 
drawing  so  largely,  amused  and  occupied  seven  years  of 
his  life.  In  his  labours  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
Sheikh  Lacinalav  Ben  Hitanav  Mohammad,  Shamyl’s  tutor 
and  adviser.  The  MS.  thus  presented  to  me  owes  its  origin 
therefore  to  two  hands.  It  is  written  by  the  one  in  Avar, 
by  the  other  in  Russian,  and  both  texts  are  so  clear  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  too  much,  praise  to  the  manipulators, 
without  whose  joint  care  it  would  have  been  all  but 
impossible  for  any  editor  to  deal  with  it. 
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I am  merely  in  the  position  of  that  editor.  My  business — 
a laborious  one  no  doubt — has  been  to  effect  the  translation  of 
the  Russian  into  the  English,  to  re-arrange  the  vocabulary  into 
English- Avar,  so  that  the  former  should  come  first  alphabeti- 
cally, and  to  throw  certain  lights  upon  the  Grammar,  which 
is  unfortunately  given  without  note  or  comment  whatsoever. 

I had  pretty  well  completed  my  labours  before  the  valuable 
treatise  by  the  late  Professor  Schiefner  came  to  my  hands. 
He,  like  myself,  was  indebted  for  his  materials  chiefly  to 
Adolphe  Berge.  His  treatise  is  arranged  in  a different  form 
from  mine,  the  Avar  being  printed,  not  in  its  own  character, 
but  solely  with  the  Latin  equivalents  first  presented  to  view. 
I think  that  in  rendering  an  obscure  or  little  known 
language,  by  far  the  most  convenient  form  of  giving  a 
vocabular}’^  is  to  place  the  European  words  alphabetically 
foremost,  so  that  the  student  who  wishes  to  make  a 
comparison  between  a variety  of  dialects  can  at  once  turn 
to  the  words,  whether  the  names  of  objects  or  subjects, 
which  most  excite  his  curiosity. 

After  a careful  comparison  of  that  which  Professor 
Schiefner  has  left  us  with  the  MS.  now  before  me,  I am 
surprised  at  the  number  of  cases  in  which  notable  differences 
occur  between  the  two  works.  I can  only  account  for  this 
on  the  supposition  that,  limited  as  is  the  number  of  people — 
about  160,000 — by  whom  the  Avar  is  spoken,  words  belonging 
to  neighbouring  tribes  have  crept  into  one  MS.  or  the  other ; 
or,  which  is  perhaps  more  probable,  that  as  every  hill  and 
valley  has  some  difference  of  speech,  the  contributions  which 
have  reached  us  may  represent  more  than  one  dialect. 

But,  perhaps,  that  which  most  surprises  is  the  paucity  of 
words  taken  from  absolutely  foreign  tongues,  such  as  the 
Persian,  the  Georgian  and  the  Tatar  with  which  the  Avars 
cannot  fail  to  be  brought  in  contact.  The  few  Arabic  words 
of  course  have  found  their  way  into  the  language  through 
the  Kuran. 

AVe  now  come  to  the  question,  who  are  these  Avar  ? By 
the  Persians  and  the  Russians  tliey  are  called  Lesghians,  but 
they  themselves  repudiate  this  name.  Their  legends  are 
few,  history,  properly  so  called,  they  have  none.  Their 
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poems  and  stories  only  tell  us  of  quarrels — for  which,  by- 
tlie-bye,  they  have  three  words — and  raids  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians  and  Persians.  That  they  should  be  offshoots 
of  that  great  Avar  confederation  which  swept  over  Western 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe,  penetrating  as  far  as  Presburg,  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  as  some  people  think,  is 
very  doubtful.  That  their  language  difiers  in  its  vocabu- 
lary from  anything  else  far  and  near  is  scarcely  less 
incontestable  than  that  its  grammatical  formation  comes 
within  that  wide  field  of  linguistic  research  to  which  it  has 
been  found  convenient  to  apply  the  term  “ Turanian.” 
Their  physiognomy,  I am  bound  to  say,  led  me  to  take  them 
for  men  of  Aryan  descent,  but  this  would  not,  of  coui’se,  be 
incompatible  with  the  fact  that  their  speech  might  have  been 
borrowed  from  another  source. 

When  I come  to  the  alphabet  and  grammar  I shall  say 
a few  more  words  with  regard  to  a certain  peculiarity  which 
at  once  strikes  the  stranger ; the  extraordinary  “ click  ” 
found  in  the  beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end  of  words, 
and  resembling  nothing  in  our  continent,  but  reminding  us 
of  the  terminal  sound  so  exuberant  in  the  Aztek  lans:uag:e. 
Whence  it  came — for  as  far  as  I can  gather  it  is  not  to  be 
found  amongst  the  neighbouring  tribes — I cannot  imagine. 
Except  to  those  who  have  heard  it  uttered,  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  it.  It  differs  entirely  from  the  many  South 
African  “ clicks,”  and  used  as  it  is  by  a race  who  are  in 
possession  of  a highly  developed  language,  offers  itself  as  a 
phenomenon  which  requires  careful  investigation. 

With  these  prefatory  notes  I place  my  MS.  in  the  hands 
of  our  printers,  in  the  hope  that  when  it  is  published, 
skeletons  as  are  the  vocabulary  and  the  grammar,  they  may 
one  day  be  developed  and  given  life  by  some  of  those  en- 
quiring men  in  the  Imperial  Russian  service  who  may 
happen  to  be  employed  in  Daghistan  and  the  Caucasus. 

The  Alphabet. 

The  Avar  possessing  no  written  character  of  its  own,  the 
Muslim  Sheikhs,  who  were  the  first  to  place  this  language 
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on  record,  naturally  had  recourse  to  the  Arabic  character 
and  to  those  additional  symbols  which  represent  sounds 
unknown  to  the  Arabs,  but  which  the  Persians  subsequently 
invented.  Even  the  Persian  alphabet  taken  over  bodily 
was  insufficient,  three  other  symbols  had  to  be  devised, 
representing  sounds  which  are  pronounced  neither  in  Arabic, 
Persian,  nor  Turkish. 

The  alphabet  thus  engrossed,  which  I may  call  the  Avar 
alphabet,  is  given  below,  together  with  the  equivalents  in  a 
modified  Latin  character. 

1 Alef. 

^ B. 

P. 

cu  T. 

Th=:0  in  Greek  = to  the  English  th  as  in  thick. 

^ J,  the  English  j. 

~ C,  the  English  ch,  German  tsch. 

^ H,  aspirated  h, 

t_  Kh,  guttural.  Hawking  sound. 

J D. 

^ Dh,  as  in  ^/as  English  = the  S of  the  Romaic. 

. R. 

J ?• 

J Z,  Zh  properly,  but  pronounced  as  sion  in  the  English 

word  persuasion,  or  the  French  j in  jeu. 

S. 

S,  in  English  sh,  in  German  sch. 

1^-0  S,  the  intensified  or  double  hissing  S, 

J),  the  intensified  or  explosive  D. 

L T T 

^ Dh  „ „ Dh. 

^ ’Ain,  the  bleating  sound  found  especially  in  the  Semitic 
languages. 

^ Gh,  the  guttural  gurgling  sound  in  the  same. 

1— j F. 

jj  K,  the  deep  guttural  K. 

^ K,  the  ordinary  K. 

^ G,  the  hard  G. 
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J L. 

C M. 

c,  N. 

^ AV  or  Y or  U. 
i n. 
o Y. 

Tz. 

J Tl,  the  click  sound  to  which  I refer  in  the  Introduction, 
J'  K,  which  my  Sheikh  tells  me,  so  far  as  he  knows,  is  to 
be  found  only  in  three  or  four  words,  the  most  notable 
of  which  is  kwerk,  frog,  but  he  says,  “ I have  never 
been  able  to  frame  my  mouth  to  pronounce  this  w'ord,” 
and  he  adds  naively,  “ to  the  best  of  my  belief  no 
creature  in  the  world  can  properly  pronounce  the 
frog’s  name  but  the  frog  himself.” 

Of  these  37,  no  less  than  33  are  pure  consonants,  and  of 
the  remaining  four  the^  and  the  o,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
as  often  play  the  part  of  a consonant  as  of  a vowel. 

Note. — I prefer  the  c,  z,  s to  other  notations,  because  they 
have  been  used  ever  since  the  old  Slavonic  alphabet  was 
transferred  by  the  Western  Slavonic  races  to  a Latin  form. 
The  signs  will  be  known  to  all  literary  Russians,  and  are 
simpler  to  the  stranger  than  those  which  have  to  be  learned 
from  the  writer  of  every  book  whose  genius  inspires  him  to 
invent  a character  of  his  own. 

Consonants. 

Many  of  these  were  introduced  to  express  foreign  sounds. 
In  several  cases  they  may  be  grouped  in  pairs,  or  even 
triplets,  for  the  Avar  pronunciation  makes  little  distinction 
between  them.  These  I give  as  follows  : 
b cu  T,  T.  U*‘  S.  and  S. 

D,  p.  ^ J r G,  K and  Gh. 

Is  j J Z,  Dh  and  Dh. 

I have,  however,  as  I thought  I was  in  duty  bound, 
preserved  them  in  the  text,  and  they  are  so  far  interesting 
that  they  may  remind  the  inquisitive  descendants  of  the 
present  Avars  of  the  words,  comparatively  few  though  they 
he,  which  they  owe  to  other  languages. 
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Vowels. 

The  vowels  are  represented  according  to  the  Semitic  system 
by  marks  placed  either  above  or  below  the  consonant  to  which 
they  belong.  In  well-known  languages  they  are  only  useful 
to  beginners ; in  the  transcription  of  an  almost  unknown 
language  they  become  so  essential,  that  without  them  it 
would  be  impossible  to  guess  at  what  should  be  supplied  to 
fill  the  gaps  between  the  governing  letters. 

The  fundamental  vowel  sounds  in  the  Avar  are  our  old 
familiar  friends  a,  e,  i,  o,  u ; not  articulated,  of  course,  after 
the  English  fashion,  but  that  which  prevails  amongst  almost 
all  other  nations  of  the  globe. 

The  e and  the  i,  and  the  o and  the  u are  so  nearly  allied, 
however,  that  the  most  practised  scholar  might  be  unable  in 
most  cases  to  detect  the  difference  between  them,  and  I 
believe  I am  not  wrong  if  I say  that  in  adjacent  districts 
the  inclination  may  be  either  in  favour  of  one  sound  or  the 
other. 

The  numerous  diphthongs  may  easily  account  for  this 
versatility  of  expression.  For  instance  : 
ai 

au  German  au,  English  ow. 

ei 

oi 

ui 

and  these  without  imparting  to  the  Avar  the  softness  which 
characterises  the  Othmanli  and  the  Persian,  save  it  from 
the  crudeness  of  the  Turkoman. 

Taking  the  Alef  as  the  block  letter  : 
the  a is  represented  \ 
the  e and  i \ 
the  o and  u \ 

The  over  a consonant  tells  you  that  it  has  no  vowel  be- 
longing to  it.  The  " Tashdid — that  it  is  doubled. 

The  terminal  ^ or  i_>,  should  the  preceding  vowel  be  an  ^ or 
an  an  « or  an  c or  i,  become  au,  and  i. 

In  the  beginning,  or  in  the  intermediate  syllables,  in 
similar  circumstances,  the  ^ is  usually  a v,  and  the  o a y. 
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’art  I. — Yocabdlary  of  the  Av.ar  Language  arranged  Alpha- 
betically English-Avar. 


ZJjJ 


vble  (to  be),  v.a.  guwi, 

^bout,  prep,  concerning,  till  JJ.  • 
acquaintance,  tlalivci,  — 3^.- 
Vfar,  rigad,  bugu,  jXJ, 
afterwards,  tzingi, 

Vgain,  nakhigi, 

^ge  (old),  «.  kherdi,  • 
igree,  r.a.  kabul  liabizi,  J.^ . 
\.greeable,  adj.  lazat  bugib, 

iir,  hawa,  ^ . 

ilong  (at  tbe  rate  of),  dassan,  • 

ilways,  kidago,  vJJo . 

imbler,  «.  yorgba, 

ind,  gi,  . 

ingel,  malik,  . 

ingry,  in  a rage,  v.a.  tzen  bakbizi, 

'Ar  ‘"A, 

JT'  cT?  • 

Animal  (in  general),  s.  haivan,  . 
Animal,  g.m.  biginau  ^Liio  . 

V ^ 

Animal,  «./.  zoyau,  ,Vj  • 

C P,^ 

Annually,  kinabgo  sonatl, 

Anoint,  grease,  v.  bakbinzi, 

. V V ^ 

Ant,  «.  zunzra,JjtJj  . 

Anxiety,  urgbii;  JijV 
Apple,  ’ic, 


Apricot,  kurak, 

Army,  bo,  <4^. 

Armour,  breastplate,  kralden, 

Around,  sverun,  sirun, 

. P 

Arrest,  v.a.  tusnakb  babizi,  v. 

Andre  (in  an  equipage,  in  state),  v.a. 

vacinizi,  . 

Arrow,  cor,^s-. 

Art,  makbsil,  JAj^. 

Ashamed,  v.a.  (to  be  ashamed  of), 
necezi,  '.ssr . 

O y ✓ 

. ^ 

Ashes,  cinders,  rakhu,  tJ- 

Ask,  v.a.  (beg),  herizi. 

Ass,  s.m.  hama,  . 

Ass,  g.f.  zoyab  hama,  • 

At,  with  {e  g.  at  bis  father’s),  osgor. 

Aunt,  mother’s  sister,  ibi  latlul  yatz, 

O / 

Autumn,  kbasil,  . 

V ^ ^ 

Average,  kbundiril  ulka, 

Avidity,  greediness,  bakhildi,  jXsf . 
Axe,  asti,  I • 

O 

Back,  spine,  5.  mogh,  . 
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Backward,  adv.  khadob, 

i 'y'' 

Badly,  adv.  halak,  • 

\ '"JT 

Bag,  sack,  tandatlu,  targa,OjiS»,  J • 
Balcony,  ragbi, 

Bald,  adj.  tihavci, 

Bale,  v.a.  (to  ladle),  . 

Bank,  shore,  raak. 

Bark,  v.  hapdizi,JA^. 

V.  4 C? 

Barley,  forcma,  • 

Barrel,  hinki, 

Bastard,  kva  tu^a,  . 

Bat,  unk  henc  (mouse  bird),  ^ \ . 
Bathe,  v.a.  cuvirdizi, 

Be,  v.n.  bukizi,jJj. 

Beak  (of  bird),  gozo,  jJ> . 

Bean,  holo, 

Bear,  tzii,  • 

Beard,  megej, 

Beat,  v.a.  tlabizi,  LJ . 

Because,  guruni,  sei  guruni,  • 

OX 

Bee,  nai,  . 

" O 

Beetle,  doz,Jj. 

Before,  sebe,  tsebe,  i . 

Beg  (ask),  v.a.  herizi, 

xx 

Beggar,  hardukhan,  • 

Behead,  vm.  (khovezi-habezi), 

* 

Bell  (small),  zumur,J.^*. 

Belly,  cek,  . 


Berry,  kari,^’ . 

C 

Belt,  racel, 

Benefit  (profit),  khair,  habuna,  ^ 

Bequeath,  v.a.  vasiyat  habizi,  e:-^' 

Betray,  v.a.  lamartli  habizi,  J 
(X<Jb  . 

Between,  hortlo,  . 

Big,  large,  gudiyao, 

Bigness,  gudiyavtli,  . 


Bird,  bine,  . 

’ • ' (V 


Birth,  «.  habi,  . 

Birth,  to  give,  v.a.  kentjizi, 
Bitterly,  tluib, 

O 

Bitumen,  pic.  ^ . 

Black,  adj.  cairab,  . 

Blacksmith,  makhulustar,J;ii^  ’ 
Blade  (of  sword  or  knife),  bal,  J. 
Blanket,  coverlet,  vivgban, 

Blind,  8.  blind  man,  bicau  (a  mai  i 
darkness), 

Blood,  hi, 

> ^ 

Blow,  puff,  V.  puizi,  ; It  bl(  J 
v.a.  hori  foil  bogo,  Ju  Jj  . 
Blue,  kahelab,  . 

Blunt,  dull,  regunarib, 

Boat  (small),  gama, 

Board,  kharsi,  • 
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)dkin,  sasu, 

)il,  v.a.  betjezi,  Lo  . 

Diler,  cauldron,  gag,  tJjT. 

O 

oiling  (to  be),  v.a.  haldezi, 

* " 
one,  ratja,  JJ. 

ook,  tig,  iXis  . 

oot,  cakma,  • 

✓ 

ottle,  sisa,  • 

ottom,  tinu,  ^ . 

oundary,  {see  frontier). 

ow,  salute,  v.a.  beter  cavazi, 

1 • 

C. 

ow, «.  (for  arrows),  bot,  Lo . 

os,  ghamas,  . 

rams,  adalnakh,  . 

ranch,  twig,  zolbol  ghayu,  artlal, 

ti'-t 

randy,  araki,  . 
read,  ced,  . 

reak,  v.a.  bekizi  gborizi,J^  . 
reast,  keren,  . 

reathe,  v.a.  hug  bakhizi,J:^  . 
ribe,  present,  kvelti,  . 

ride,  aburai  yas,  . 

ridegroom,  aburau  vas, 
ridge,  tlo,  tlotl,  JJ.  j . 
road,  ibau,  j.1 . 
room,  zeliz,  Ilf. 
rother,  vas,  , 


Brother-in-law,  vaUad  vas,  Jht 
Husband’s,  wife’s  brother,  cujuyatlul 
vas,  Jsj 

Brown,  adj.  tuUalterab,  . 

Bruise,  v.a.  cintizi,  jJaJLr*- . 

Buckle,  ig,  maz,  ^ . 

Bud,  ubac,  ^ 1 . 

Bug,  junjura,ysA^. 

Build,  v.a.  habizi,  razi, 

Bullet,  gulla, 

Bullock,  Buffalo,  gamus,  . 
Burn,  v.a.  zaghizi,  jij’. 

Ox*  ^ 

Bush,  zaz,  JJ . 

Business,  halti,  . 

But,  huv,  ^ . 

O 

Butter,  nakh, 

^ V " X 

Butterfly,  tatalaUuc,  JJak . 
Button,  ’ig,  tJk. 

Buy,  v.a.  bicun  bisizi. 


< O J 


Cage,  cif, 

Calf,  beci, 

Call,  V.  ahizi,J^l. 

Camel,  varani, 

Camp,  cadral. 

Campaign,  bog  khuvan,  >-0 . 
Candle,  Candlestick,  cirakh, 
Cannon,  ’arada,  . 

Care,  urghel,  J'-Cjl. 
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Careful,  zadorav, 

Caress,  v.a.  huntjizi,  . 

Carpet,  tansa,  palas, 

p 

Cart  (eastern),  hoko,  . 

Cartridge,  rortsin, 

Cartridge-hook,  curtu  bakh,  . 


Cask,  cerma. 


Cat,  keto, 

A 

Catch,  v.a.  kuvizi,  Jy  . 

Cauldron,  gag,  t-O". 

■i  X 

Cave,  nokhkho, 

c c 

Ceiling,  moghrotl,  Jji.4 . 

Cellar,  kor,  . 

Cemetery,  khobal,  J.1A. . 

o <> 

Centre,  batlutl,  JJj  . 

Chalk,  kirac,  — 

Charcoal,  torsi, 

Charge  (of  gun),  viie  Cartridge. 
Cheap,  harzauyab,  ucuzau, 

Cheese,  han,  nesu,  . 

Cherry  (small  black),  arsin  pikh, 
; (red),  jaga,  . 
Chick,  tenc,  .Ji?. 

’ (i-  - 

V ^ 

Chicken,  cakhma. 

Chief,  s.  tadtarauci, 

Child,  s.  tlimir,^)^  . 

Child,  with,  adj.  kinai. 


Chill,  s.  kuvacai,  • 

Choice,  selection,  tassa,  bissi, 

fJMj  . 

Choose,  v.a.  bisizi,  . 
Cinders,  rakhkhu, 

City,  goro,  zir,J;jjT. 

Clay,  hat,  la^i- . 

Clean,  pure,  bazadau,  . 

C 

Clock,  watch,  saat, 

Cloud,  «.  nagg,  Jli . 

Clove,  mikhig,  . 

Coach  house,  boU,  . 

Cock,  hiliko,  . 

Coffin,  lahdu,  . 


Cold,  s.  rohil,  j ; s.  in  head,  m i 


cm, 


yii  ; V.  to  feel  chi 
kvacazi,  . 

Comb,  portlo,  . 
Commencement,  sebisa,  ■ 

Commimicate,  khaber  habizi,J^^ 


Complaint  (legal),  ard, 


Comrade,  hodol,  Jiii  • 

Concubine,  yaOina,  . 

Condition,  koti,  ^ . 

Conduit,  pipe,  robro,JIJ . 

Conjecture,  r.  (to  plan,  tell  fortuD ) 
*1 

yaltamizi,  , 

Consult,  V.  ma?lahat  habizi,  '' 

Jt*' 
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ntest,  strife,  kasan,  • 

■averse,  v.  bitsarizi, 

.ok,  V.  betjizi,  . 

' .V.  ? 

>ok,  man  cook,  kvan  habulvici, 

>pper,  fag,  pah,  ^ Jli . 

A 

.rd,  Kope,  kvar,  . 

irn  (Indian),  maize,  zoro,  saro^, 

9 

1/x 

)rn  (on  the  foot),  khasi,  • 

)irect,  v.a.  kacazi,  . 

)ugh,  tvrt.  kbaazi,  . 

)unsel,  s.  maslahat,  . 

)usin,  vasaM,  yasaal,  • 

)verlet,  vaughan, 

)W,  aka,  tlilt . 

•adle,  holak, 

ane  (bird),  konkra,  . 
earn,  torag, 

•editor,  natjulau,  . 

*est,  ifef, 

O V ^ 

■058,  «.  khanj,  - 

"ow,  s.  zobai,  ghidu,  . 

:ow,  r.  iuzi,  . 

■ush,  bruise,  v.a.  centizi, 

7,  v.a.  scream,  aridezi,JA^^  , 

7,  «.  ahi,  J . 
icmnber,  okhtzir,  . 


Cupboard,  tzagbur,^^. 

Curious,  inquisitive,  tlazi,  botjolev. 


Custom,  iidat, 

Cut,  v.a.  kotizi,  . 

Dagger,  Poniard,  khanjar,  . 

Daily,  kenabko  kuvatj,  jJ»j 

P 

Dance,  v.a.  Dordizi,  . 

C 

Dark,  aij.  bez,  Jj . 

JO 

• 

Daughter,  Girl,  yas,  . 

O -O 

Dawn,  s.  rohaGi  mikh,  • 

Day  (also  one),  ko, 

Day,  by,  or  during  the,  adv.  kad,  bJ  . 
Day,  to-day,  zaka,  J J . 

9 

Dead,  kbovarau,  y'^  . 

♦ C ^ -O 

Deaf,  closed,  ankau,  j • 

Death,  ajal,  . 

Debate,  v.a.  (dispute,  quarrel),  mas- 

C ✓ 

lahat  habizi,  . 

Debt,  natla,  ^Li  . 

Deceit,  Deception,  gulli,  jj". 
Decrepitude,  kbortli,  . 

P 

Deep,  ghovaridau,  \ . 

Deer,  ratoc,  • 

Defend,  v.a.  adlu  habizi,  ‘-.i.  . 

• • Vi'  * •*’ 

Defile,  s.  kuvanth  gal,  cP  Jjp  • 
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Desert,  merit,  «.  kbolukh,  • 
Devil,  saitan,  . 

Dew,  sob,  . 

/> 

Die,  v.a.  kbuvizi,  . 

Difficulty  (with),  adv.  zahamtab, 

O O X-  , 

Dig,  v.a.  bikbizi,  . 

Dirt,  bars,  • 

Dinner,  kadiken,  • 

Disappear,  v.a.  bilizi, jJj . 

Disb,  tabag,  J^. 

Dislocation,  borci,  . 

Dismiss,  v.  vacakbizi,^^~J . 

Ditcb,  trencb,  kbandek,  ^ . 

Divide,  v.a.  bitlizi,j4-J  • 

Divide,  v.a.  batatlizi,  J-Uaj  . 

Divine,  adj.  becasul,  . 

Do,  V.  habizi,  . 

Doctor,  mester,  ro  final,  hakim,^L.^ , 

' ^ 9 

Dog,  m.  bawi,  ^ ; /.  gbuvazi,  . 
Down,  s.  (bird’s),  holi, 

Downwards,  gborg. 

Drawer,  tala,  J-b>. 

Dress,  s.  retel, 

Drink,  v.a.  hikizi,J^. 

Drop  (of  water),  ting  >Sh^ . 

Drum,  kali,  Jj . 


Drunkard,  mikbtulauei,  _ 

C . 

Drunkenness,  mikhitil, 

Duck,  s.  ordek, 

Dull,  rekunarib, 

' -i-  ^ 

^ 

Dumb,  maz  tlalarev,  . 

Dusk,  s.  beztli,  Jjj  . 

Dusk,  to  grow  — , v.a.  beztlizi,jJ 
Dust,  bur, Jr!. 

Each,  sebab,  ■ ^ A . 

Eagle,  kegab  zun, 

Ear,  in, 

Earring,  gilig, 

Early,  sodongo  radal,  iJXjJL 

O 

Earth,  rati,  JjJ. 

Earth  hut,  kvand-tolrok. 
Earthquake,  rotl  baghari,^jc  Jj. 

& O 

East,  bak  bakuda,  . 

C 

Echo,  dandi  riji,  ^3. 

O t 

Eclipse  (of  moon),  moz  kuvai,  oV 
(of  sun)  bak  kuvai,  JIJ . 

9 

Egg,  khono,  ^ . 

Elbow,  kliongroU,  . 

Elect,  v.a.  bagarizi. 

Elephant,  fil,  Ji^ 

Embrace,  v.  kocezi,  Jjs'* . 
Embroider,  v.  bukizi,J^. 
Enamel,  s.  besarab,  . 
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]d,  *.  nakhas^a, 

^ C / 

]emy,  tusman, 

✓ 

lough  (sufficiently),  ila,  ^ . 

] quire,  e.  ba^izi,J^. 

Icort,  *.  holmagh, 
lening,  bogotl,  jjQ. 
l er,  sinakhi,  ir^. 

; ery where,  kibgo, 

Sample,  haghadin, 

^lecutioner  (public),  astici  jala^. 


iipenses.  Expenditure,  khaij,  '^j^- 


Fear,  v.  hinkizi,  J-tli  . 

Fever,  siri,  ^ . 

Fight,  e.  raghizi,  . 

Fill,  V.  tlazi,  jJ  . 

Find,  V.  batizi,J.^. 

Finger,  kilis,  (J^ . 

Finish,  v.  tluizi,  '_*J  . 

Fire,  za,j . 

Firewood,  zol,  . 

/ 

Fish,  sua,  . 

Fisherman,  sua  bakhulevci. 


^ipressly,  ixrghungo, 

Fist,  zar,  jj  . 

.itinguished,  v.  (to  be  done),  sovenizi. 

Flame,  zadol  nur,Jjy 

.*  9 
J • 

Flatter,  p.  huentlizi, 

" 1 
re,  bir,)j  . 

1 

Flea,  cet,  k>- . 

V 

•ebrow,  denser, . j 

^ 9 y 

Flint,  macu,  ^ . 

1 

Flock,  reked,  ai  , , 

ce,  homer,  . 

Floor,  cabar,  . 

.lith,  din,  . 

Flour,  kharab,  . 

ithfully,  bitarau,  j • 

c 1 

Flower,  tih,  iLb  . 

incy  (reverie),  orghi,  . 

Flower-bud,  ubac, 

X away,  ritlada,  jlj  . 

Fly,  s.  tut,  "laJs  . 

ist,  «.  gal  guvi,  S j_L5  . 

Fly,  V.  borjini,  . 

t,  «.  tati,  kJs  . 

* ^ *4  ^ A 

Flute,  santikh,  . 

ite,  lot,  mojoro,  Jlr*  . 

Foal,  s.  tai,  ^ . 

ither,  imen,  . 

''  A 

! Food,  kven,  . 

:iult,  ghalattli,  JJaii  . 

! ^ o 

1 Fool,  abadal,  ^JS1£. 

9 

y A 


il 
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Foot,  s.  hiti,  . 

Foot,  on,  tlilau, 

For,  olon  Hii, 

For  instance,  mathalan, 

i 

Fore-arm,  hand,  ghenj,  kver,  jjS,  ^ . 
Forest,  rog, 

Forge,  s.  kebetjul  rok,  j4-^* 
Forge,  V.  (metals),  kvarta  tlabizi,  5^^ 

V . . ^ ^ 

Forget,  V.  kucuntizi,  . 

Forehead,  nodo,  jJ . 

Fork,  ghuc,  ^ , 

Fortress,  strength,  khala,  . 
Forward,  sihi,  . 

Fox,  tser,  . 

Freeze,  v.a.  zorozi,  JjJ'. 

Freshness,  hohan, 

Friday,  rozman  ko,  j 
Friend,  hodol, 

Friendship,  hodoltli, 

Fright,  8.  hinki,  . 

Frighten,  r.  hinkizi,  hahizi,j^j|^  . 
Frog,  s.  kwerk, 

From,  prep,  sa,  . 

From  above,  tassan, 

“t  ^ 

From  below,  ghortjan,  . 

From  the  left,  kviab,  . 


)9 


From  the  right,  kvaranab. 
Frontier,  6rkhi,horkubag, 

Frost,  kuvacai,  . 

Fruit,  fikh, 

9 ^ 

F uture,  «.  bacunib,  . 

Gain,  v.  bersinizi,^)A<^  . 

Game,  s.  rasindi,  . 

Garden,  akh,  ^1  , 

Gardener,  akh  gigilevci, 

Garlick,  rajifer,J^i;^ . 

O 

Gate,  rah,  ij. 

Gather,  heap,  v.  Bagarizi,  i Xj  . 
Gelding,  anta, 

C 

Giant,  nart,  1^3  . 

• Ox 

Gift,  sapeghat,  . 

Gilding,  mesidil, 

Gimlet,  horau,  rotzokhin,  I 

Give,  r.  tlazi,jJ  . 

Glass,  zar, 

Jj 

Glove,  kvert  khelal,  . 

Go,  walk,  V.  viGinzi,  . 

Goat,  s.m.  zi,J  ; «./.  diin, 

God,  Beced,  kssr; . 

Gold,  mesed,  . 

Good,  8.  Gigitli, 

Good,  kind,  adj.  tjiyab, 


' Vide  note,  at  the  beginning,  on  tlie  alphabet. 
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Goose,  khaz,  kaz,jA,Jri.. 

Goshawk,  hergho,  • 

Grain,  raoh,  <v* . 
Granddaughter,vasasulya3,jJ:»j 
Grandmother,  guribi  ibel  bazar, 

jj  • 

Grandson,  rasasul  vas, 

Grape,  zebil,  JjJ . 

Grass,  ortzinau  khir,Jj^  • 

Grasshopper,  locust,  girz,J^. 
Great-Grandmother,  korian  ibelatlul 
ibel,  Jjl 

Green,  brsini,  . 

o f 

Grief,  sorrow,  urghel, 

Grind  (corn),  v.  kvazi,  kinizi,  . 

Grip,  iirfj,  Jj;). 

* p 

Grind  (steel),  v.  tlukizi,J^.. 

Ground  (on  the),  6du,6dob,  tyjS 
Guest,  hobol, 

Guide,  turitolvici, 

Guilty,  garcamau,  \X:s>y. 

Gums  (the),  s.  dab,  dabal,  Jj^,  . 
Gun,  tufeng,  . 

Gunpowder, tufengul khir,^^ 
Gun-stock,  khondagh,  , 

Gutter,  gomotj, 

Habit,  amal  tablit,  . 

VOL.  XIII. — [new  series.] 


Ilair,  ras, 

Half,  basdab, 

Halter  (horse-gear),  culur  cu,  • 

Hammer,  kuvarta,  . 

Hand,  nej  kver,j!^ 

Handkerchief,  kverbaz  g&z, 

Handle  (hilt),  taghi,  ^ . 

Happiness,  tall,  . 

Happy,  taligh,  bugivci,  . 

CC-J*  ^ 

Hare,  ank,  ^jJ\  . 

Harvest,  GiUari,^^. . 

Have,  V.  bogitli,  JiJu  . 

Hay,  kher,J^  . 

He,  She,  It,  du,  di,  dub, 

Head,  beter,  ada, 

•V.  O 

Healthy,  unticib,  \ . 

Heap,  r.  bagarizi,  . 

Hear,  v,  raizi,  yj  . 

Heart,  rag,  UTj . 

Heat,  khantli,  J‘-i^  . 

V 

Heaven,  zob,  tlaf . 

Heavy,  bagab,  . 

Heir,  ratatjilau,  . 

Hell,  jojah,  . 

Hen,  ango. 

Hence,  hanassa,  . 

Herb,  grass,  orsinai,  khir,J[:^ , 

Herd,  rekhed,  bk^ . 


21 
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Here,  hanab,  . 

* C 

Hiccougb,  bagdi,  . 

C •' 

Hide,  s.  kekb,  ^ . 

Hide,  V.  bekbacizi,  , 

High,  borkbatau,  • 

O 

His,  dasul, 

Hitber,  banab,  . 

Hive,  tayal,  tal,  J.J?,  . 

Hole,  karat,  . 

Holiday,  gal  bisai,  JJ  . 

Honey,  bozo,  iJ> . 

Hoof,  Bengal,  . 

Hook  (small),  bak  gbanza,  uJii  . 
Hope,  s.  gol,  jX. 

Hope,  gol  tlizi,jJ 
Horn  (of  an  animal),  tlar,JJ. 

Horse,  cu,  L . 

^ . V 

Horseback  (on),  rigun,  . 
Horseman,  rigarau,  . 

Horseshoe,  tokbi, 

Hospitable,  bobol  tlikau,  . 

Hostage,  mitli,  J.^, 

Hot,  bubarrau,  tS 

O 

Hour,  saat,  . 

House,  rok, 

How,  kin, 

Hump,  kuli,  Jj. 

Hump-backed,  kularau,  ^JJJi , 


Hunger,  vakki, 

Husband,  ros, 

Husband’s  father,  vatlad, 


I,  j)en.  pron,  dun,  . 

Ice,  zer,Jj  , 

If,  nadir,  nakah, 

Ill  (to  be),  V.  untizi,J^\. 

y' 

In,  prep.  Bi,  cy. 

Ox 

Incursion,  cabkhin, 

Inform,  v.  kbaber  habizi,  . 

Inhabitant,  rosdalci, 

Inheritance,  umumunul  baterab, 

Ink,  thaki, 

Instrument  (musical),  zagana, 
Intelligence,  news,  kbaber. 


Interpreter,  dolmac,  termac, 

O X 

Iron,  s.  makh,  ^ . 

^ 

, adj.  makhul,  J>^*. 

Ivory,  mabi,  . 


Jar  (big),  raa, 

Jar  (small),  gabi,  * 

Jealousy,  sakUi,  . 

Jealous  (to  be),  v.  sakUizi,  • 

C ^ ^ 

Joy,  robel, 

Vi  V,  S 

Jump,  V.  kancizi,  ; s.  kanci,  ^ 


i 
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Kettle,  khag, 

Key,  kol,  JK. 

Kidney,  tahol  kuvaca,  • 

Kill,  V.  cuvazi,  J5?“  • 

Kind,  adj,  Oiyab,  * 

Kiss,  s.  ubac,  ^ i . 

Kitchen,  kvanerut,  . 

Knee,  nako,  , 

Knife,  nos,  . 

Knot,  karaz,^^ . 

Know,  p.  Uazi,jJ  . 

Kurgan  (a  mound  or  tumulus),  koli. 

Left — to  the,  kaabrakh,  kvababrakh, 

t 'j  PP  • 

Less,  kamurab,  . 

✓ 

Letter,  alphabet,  harfa,  • 

Letter,  epistle,  ka^t,  c:-NLi  . 

Lick,  V.  cigizi,  . 

Lip,  guvin,  . 

Lie,  s.  heresi,  , ^ Ji  . 

Lie  (to  tell  a — ),  v.  heresi  bitzizi. 

Lie  (to  lie  down),  v.  vegczi,  . 

Life,  urmi,  . 

Light,  adj.  tadahab,  tutab, 

Labourer,  ^^tla^u  khan,  • 

Ladle,  v.  zizi,  jj  . 

Lake,  hor,  *1^  . 

Lamb,  tier,  ^ . 

' . V 

Large,  big,  gudiyuv,  . 

Late,  nakhkha,  kratun,  ^ . 

Laugh,  V.  virtizi,  ',J . . 

Lazr,  antau,  . 

Lead  (metal),  s.  togi,  i_TJ? . 

Leaf  (of  tree),  tamagh,  • 

Learn,  v.  zaldizi,  . 

Leather,  nakai,  ''Jj  . 

Leather  strap,  ars,  . 

Leech,  gvirinj,  uzruk, 

Light,  V.  zaghizi,j£^* . 

Light,  s.  kantli,  . 

Lightens  (it),  v.  piripirikhi,  • 

Lightning,  s.  piri,  J . 

Lime,  gag,  SJ . 

Lime  tree,  had,  . 

Limp,  V.  rektlizi,  jJJj  . 

O 

Linen,  hebet,  • 

Lion,  ghalbaz,  . 

O >• 

Lioness,  aridah,  . 

Lip,  gUTet,  . 

Liquid,  tlamayab,  . 

Listen,  v.  anikizi, 

Little  (a),  s.  dahab,  hitin,  . 
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Little,  adj.  hitinau,  ts  • | 

Live,  V.  khizi,  . 

Lizard,  carghedu,  cutuk, 

Load,  8.  her,j^. 

Load,  J’.  (an  animal),  liertlizi,J^;  (a 
gun),  zezl,jj. 

Lock  (of  door),  gulal,  (jJX 
Locksmith,  mahul  kibid,  !iJi  . 

Long,  khalatau,  . 

Long  ago,  sebego, 

Long  time  (a),  s.  amer  mikh,  ^ . 

- V ^ lS"\^ 

Loop,  noose,  lasso,  gilgilc, 

Man,  ros,  iJmj. 

Man  (a),  bikinci,  . 

Mane,  zal,  JJ. 

Many,  how  many,  kaan,  . 

Mare,  ala,  J£. 

Marriage,  berten,  . 

r-<’ V 

Marsh,  goz  bogi  bal,  Jo  iSJ  p . 
Masticate,  v.  camizi,  . 

Means,  cara,  . 

Meat  (butcher’s,  full  grown),  usul 
han,.Ji>  J-i\ . 

Medicine,  daru,  . 

. G 

Lord,  master,  beter  khan  (head  khan), 

G 'C  O t 

Lose,  V.  bilizi,  bortizi,  . 

Lot  (destiny),  mojoro,  . 

Love,  s.  rotli,  botli,  Jo  jj. 

Love,  V.  botlizi,jJj. 

Love  (to  fall  in  love),  vitlizi,jJ^. 
Louse,  naz,JJ. 

9 

Low,  ukhab,  \ . 

Luka  (peak  of  a Tatar  saddle,  fore  or 
aft),  tlulul  beter,  J-iJ.- 

Lung,  huver,J^. 

Meet,  V.  danditlizi,  . 

V 

o 

Meeting,  s.  dandi,  >^5. 

<'  1 ^ 

Melon,  patikh,  :^9i  . 

Merchant,  bazar  gan,  • 

Merely,  hadinUu,  JJ^  . 

o 9 

Middle,  centre,  batlotl,  J4j  • 

O ~ ~ V * * 

Milk,  8.  rag,  'Jj' 

Milk,  V.  becezi,  . 

Mill,  hobo,  . 

^Miller,  hobohon,  • 

V ^ ^ 

Millet,  moc,  ^ . 

Mine,  p.  pron.  der,  deri,  . 

Inline,  8.  maiidin,  . 

Malediction,  gandulev,  ^ HT . 
Man  (in  general),  cai,  adamal, 

C ^ ^ 

Minute  (of  time),  s.  dakika, 
Mirror,  matu,  lx*. 
Misfortune,  balah,  <Uo . 
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Mix,  V. 

Monday,  Itniko,  Itniko, 

Money,  aratz,  . 

Monkey,  mai  malak, 

Month,  I ^ o 

> moz,J^. 

Moon,  ) 

More,  nakhagi,  tarigi,  togab, 
Morning,  radalisi,  (in  the  — ), 

V* 

rahatj, 

Morrow  (to-morrow),  meter, . 
Mosk,  mejket, 

Moth,  is,  ij^\ . 

C 

Mother,  ibel,  Jo],. 

Motley,  speckled,  carab,  • 

Mound  (rampart),  sangar,_)5l!Li . 
Mountain,  miir,^^*^  . 

c 

Mountainous,  maarul  (baku),  Jj^* 

Mouse,  bnk,  lLCLi  . 

Mouth,  gal,  ijS. 

Mow,  V.  Tecizi,  . 

Much  (as  much  as),  imer,^.^  , 

Much  (how),  kaan,  . 

Much  (not),  rahab,  . 

Much  (so),  hadian,  . 

Much  (very),  zak  amiri,^.^  . 

JO 


V O " 

Mud,  liars,  > 

Mule,  urcen,  • 

p 

Murder,  cuvi,  • 

Muzzle  (of  gun),  tufenkutj  gal,  JXliiJ 

Ji. 

Mystery,  hotlagu,  . 


Xail  (of  finger),  moH,  . 

Nail  (iron),  maa,  , 

Naked,  izau,  . 

✓ 

Name,  zar,  jt . 

Nape  (of  neck),  gavinsa,  gargas, 
0^0^ 

Naphtha,  nap,  nart,  . 

Narrow,  kvaridau,ji^,y  . 

Navel,  zan,  . 

Near  (in  the  presence  of),  sibi,  . 
Near  (in  the  neighbourhood),  agar, 

Nearly,  ball,  . 

Neck,  gabor,^^p  . 

Needle,  rogen,  - 
Neigh,  V.  hihidizi,  J . 

O 

Neighbour,  madohol,  . 

O (_ 

Nest,  bosin,  hencel,  • 

Never,  simikhayogo  kidago,  > ' ' 

New  born,  tlimir,  . 
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New,  ic, 


News,  ziyau,  , 

Night,  s.  sordo, 

Night  (by,  or  during  the),  adv.  kassi, 

' 

Nightingale,  bulbul,  • 

■’’a 

No,  goro,  heco,  ^ 

Nobody,  goro,  vicu,  . 

Nod,  doze,  v.  ghaghulutlun,  vuguzi, 

/ wx  ^ P P.  'C 

tatli  kubizi,  ,j3J 

North,  kilba, 

Noose,  ek, 

Nose,  mair,j!^ . 

C ✓ > p 

Nostrils,  mairzo  kalal,  JJj  • 
Now,  hanj,  asti,  . 

Nurse,  rakkan  ibel,  . 

Nut,  zolartu,  iJjJ . 

O 

Nutshell,  abul,  . 


Nut  tree,  zolatlu  ghovet,  hyi  fjjj  . 


Oak,  mikk. 

Oat,  nekha,  ^ . 

Oath,  hedi,  ^ . 

X p 

Obstacle,  khotana,  . 

Occiput  (nape),  gavinsa  gargas,  y 


Of,  about,  concerning,  sotl,  . 

Offend,  t’.  basra  habizi,  . 


Often,  kheko  kheko, 

Oh ! eh ! li,  J . 

^ ^ f 

Oil,  butter,  nakh,  ^ . 

Old  age,  khertli,  . 

Old  man,  khirau,  'ijy . 

Old  woman,  khirai,  • 

On,  upon,  ta.  Is. 

Onion,  fer,  J;J  . 

Only,  hadintlu,  . 

Open,  V.  rahazi,  . 

Opinion,  khiyal,  . 

Or,  s,  Ji . 

Orphan,  besdalau,  . 

Osier,  mozi,  ^ . 

Our,  nijir,  . 

Out  of,  khan,  Han,  >1^;^  • 

Over,  through,  across,  dassan, 

O 

Owl,  roz,  JJ . 

o P 

Ox,  otli,  C_*  1 . 

Paint,  dye,  v.  bakhizi,  . 

^ tr  f.  ? 

Palm  of  hand,  ughu  khat,  ^ 
Paradise,  aljan, 

Pass  (to  walk  past),  v.  gvadizi,JJy 
Patience,  saburtli,  . 

Paw,  kvae,  !^y  , 

Pay,  V.  mog  tjizi,  jJ  . 

Pay  (settle),  v.  bizizi,  JjJ  . 


L 


r 
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Peace,  rekel,  . 
Peach,  miUir,  . 
Pear,  gibi, 

Pearl,  margal,  . 


Play,  V.  vasandizi,  JJuLij  . 

Play  (a  musical  instrument),  kerizi, 

O ^ 

Plough,  s.  purus,  . 

Plum,  kulan,  . 


Pelisse,  timogh,  khabarca,  j-jU?,  Plunder,  r.  tala  habizi,  Jj  . 

✓ -o'  c / 

.1  . Pocket,  cuvanta,  , 

Pen,  feather,  kalam,  mitjer, 

I llj.  Poem,  rizab,  JLj',,. 

- r t • ^ 

Poison,  kholib  kher,^^  , 

Poor,  me.skinu,  . 


People  (a),«.  amirauci,  khalk,  — ‘iC 


Pepper,  filfil,  . 

Perhaps,  bigini  batila,  ^Si) . 

O 

Perspire,  it  bazi,  jJ  kc  . 

Petition,  iirs,  - 


Pot,  or  bag  for  grease,  nakh  tlolibju, 

Pour,  V.  tezi,  Us  . 

Powder  horn,  khariruk,  v'  . 


Petitioner,  ars  habulevci,  • Pray,  v.  kak  bazi,  ‘J  tjJo  . 


Pewter,  ghali,  . 


Prayer  (a  prayer),  s.  rua,  . 


Pheasant  (hen  of^the  forests),  rogol  Present  (to  make  a),  v.  cubugu  tlizi, 
ango,  Jii£ 

Picture,  surat,  . 

i > 

Pig,  botUjon,  ^ . 

Pigeon,  mekki,  . 

i 

Pillow,  kandatlu  kadanibcu,  J 

^ ; < 
xrr-,ji5  , 


Pipe,  conduit,  rooro,  . 

Pistol,  tamanca,  . 

OL  •<’ 

^ ^ C? 

Pity,  s.  oh  aib  gurlii,  — y i \ . 

*’•  gurhizi, 

-f  ' ^ o -r.  c 

Plain,  bag  baudan  gal,  (_0  *-Cj  . 
Plank,  kharsi,  . 


Preserve,  v.  gitjizi. 

Press,  V.  to  crush,  mirgizi,  y 
jJaks- 

Pretext,  behama,  . 

Pretty,  bertzinab,  , 

C 9 

Prisoner,  tusnahk,  . 

o 

Profit,  gain,  tligtji,  . 

Promise,  s.  koti  habi,  i 

Promise,  v.  koti  habizi,  ^ , 

Property,  bozi,  l.j  . 

✓ ’ 

Prophet,  avarag;  . 


i 
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Punish,  V.  tamih  habizi,  . 

Punishment,  timih,  . 

Puppy,  cub,  koo,  ^ . 

Purity,  cleanliness,  bazatji,  JU  • 
Purse,  kisa,  . 

• , 'll 

Put  (to  put  down),  V.  tlizi,  . 

Quarrel,  s.  kitzin,  . 

Quarrel,  v.  katzandizi,  J . 
Quickly,  hekko,  . 


Pace  (species),  tokhon,  . 

Pain,  zad,  bj . 

o’? 

Puinbow,  nur,  _i  . 

Pains  (it),  v.  zadbali  bugu, 

V .V  .V.  ^ ••  S 

Paisin,  zebil,  kismisi, 

Pamrod,  tufengil  cor,  jS^  • 

Paven,  ghidu,  Si . 

Pavine,  ^oro,  JJ. . 

P f 

Pazor,  kvalib,  nos,  jjii  , . 

Pead,  V.  zalizi,  . 

Peceive,  v.  busizi,  sovizi,  , Jw  . 
Pecently,  dahab  sibi,  iJb^b . 

o yy 

Pccompense,  s.  sapaghat,  . 

Pcconcile,  v.  rekczi  habizi, . 
Pcd,  baarab,  . 

Peed,  rush,  «.  mozi,  yt . 

Pelated  (akin  to),  hgarau,  . 


V ^ f ^ I 

Pelative,  sjn.  tokhumatjul  ci,  Ji-l 

Pelative,  s f.  agarai  cuju, 

Pepose,  rest,  hallkhotji,  . 

Pcquest  (demand),  haribugu,  J3  J> . 

/ ‘-i 

Pib,  golbo  uj,  L-,15^. 

Pibbon,  hallu,  galun, 

Piches,  becetji, 

Pich,  s.  (a  rich  man),  becedau, 

Pight  (to  the),  karanab  rakh,  SJ 

tr  ^ 

Ping  (for  women),  s.  barghac, 

Ping  (for  men),  bortin, 

Ping  (for  ear),  gilig, 

Ping  (for  finger),  barghac, 

Pinse,  r.  kholizi,  . 

Pise,  V.  vakhini, 

"ii 

Piver,  stream,  tlar,J^. , 

Pivcr,  great  (the  Volga,  e.ff.),  br,Ji 


Poast,  V.  bajizi, 

Pobbery,  zoh  biki,  ^ ij. 

P 

Pock,  tloro,JJ.. 

Poof,  tokh,  iA’. 

Poomy,  spacious,  ’atida, 


Poot,  Uebil,  (J-J. 

p 

Posary,  cumal, 

* ^ t 

Pose,  tih,  Ai  . 


Pot,  V.  turizi, 
Pound,  gorginab, 
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Rub,  V.  tlotjazi,  jJJ  • 

Ruin,  «.  eontarab,  . 

Ruin,  p.  bikhizi,  lir  . 

Run,  t’.  vikirizi,  . 

Rust,  i;.  tlav,  jJ, . 


Sack,  bag,  tandatjo,  targa, 

Sacrifice,  s.  victim,  korman,  • 
Saddle,  s.  tjili,  jJ  . 

Saddle,  v.  cu  tluluzi,  jJ  Z.  . 

Saliva,  gal  bezi,  J3 . 

Salt,  adj.  zan  alau,  . 

Salt,  s.  zan,  zam, 

Salutation,  salam,  Xlz. 

Sand,  sali,  Jjj. 

Satisfied,  satiated  (to  be),  iirsizi,J.^. 

fi  ^ 

Saturday,  samat  ko,  ^ . 

Saw,  s.  khokhadru,  . 

Saw,  V.  khokhazi,^):s^ . 

Scabbard,  tjil,  JJ  . 

Scales  (offish),  tantlal, 

Scimetar,  khvalcin,  ■ 

Scorpion,  ic  gal,  , 

Scream,  v.  iri  iridizi,JiJ 
Sea,  ratjad,  ijj . 

Seal,  impression,  molido,  . 

Seam,  bukarai  bag,  . 

VOL.  XIII. — [new  series.] 


Seated,  to  be,  bduvu  giaizi,J^^JSI. 

i 

Secret,  batlu,  JJ . 

See,  V.  bigizi,  . 

Seed,  pip,  gon,  . 

Seldom,  riidarib. 

Senility,  khorrii,  • 


Sermon,  khaber  bitzin. 


erri  J- 


Serpent,  borog,  . 

Servant,  m.  khuluc  ci,  — 

'^7  ^ c f ' 

Servant,/,  khuluc  habilai, 

Severe,  strict,  zakau,  . 

Sew,  V.  bukizi,  . 

Shade,  shadow,  raad, 

Shame,  to  feel  shame,  v.  nicizi,  . 

Shave,  v.  gvazi,  \'J^ . 

> a 7 

Shed,  s.  toko,  J^. 

Sheep  (a),  i, 

Sheep  (collectively),  limag,  «-C«J  . 
Shell,  zamohers,  . 

O C 

Shepherd,  vitl,  vekh,  -ij,  J^  (^?. 

O 

iiklibi,  i_^.s~). 

Shirt,  gurdi, 

Shiver  (tremble),  v.  sorozi,  ZZ  . 
Shoes  (native),  macuyal,  JJ^  . 
Shoot,  V.  tluva  hizi,  JA  ^ . 

Shop,  s.  tukan,  . 

^ 9 

Short,  kukab. 


22 
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Shot  for  gun  (small  shot),  caHma, 


Shoulder,  gighij, 

Shudder,  s.  soro’i,  . 

Shut,  V.  tadtlizi,  rakhizi, , jJjJs. 
Skull,  ada,  . 

Sick  (a  sick  man),  s.  untarau,  ^pLi  1 . 

. . . . 

Sick  (to  be  sick),  v.  untizi,J^  i . 

o', 

Sickness,  unti, 

Sieve,  «.  zalgo,  - 

Sigh,  V.  khagizi. 

Ox 

Sight,  herkal,  . 

Silent,  to  he,  v.  vuzun  vigizi,  ujj- 
Silk,  cillah, 

' ' V ^ 

Silly  (a  silly  man),  s.  hagau, 

O 

Silver,  s.  aratz,  • 

Silver  (of  silver),  adj.  aratzul,  J.p^* 

O 

Sin,  s.  monah, 

Sing,  V.  kec  akhizi,Ji^i 
Sister,  yatz, 

Sit,  V.  aduvugizi,  . 

S’  '' 

Skin,  tun, 

9 9 

Sky,  zob,  zob,  , i^j . 

Slave,  lagh,  jJ . 

Sleep,  s.  mattu,  J^. 

- 1 

Sleep,  V.  Uibizi,  tlijizi,^-J , 

O /J  ^ ^ ^ 

Sleeve,  s.  kval,  J?- 

Small,  fine,  pretty,  asinai,  . 


Small,  little,  hetini, 

Smell,  V.  hongizi,jX.l&. 
Smithy,  kebetli, 

Smoke,  s.  kvai,  oy. 

Smoke,  v.  zazi,  jj  . 

Snare,  trap,  hen, 

Sneeze,  v.  agadizi,  JA^Cc. 
Snow,  azu,j£. 

Snowstorm,  tjirkhin,  • 

Snuff,  sunt,  laLg. 

So,  thus,  hadin, 

Soap,  sapun,  . 

Soft,  tamakhau, 

Sometimes,  tzotzomihal, 

Son,  child,  vas, 

O 

Son-in-law,  durtz, 

Song,  kec, 

Soul,  ruh, 

Sour,  zagab, 

Source,  iss,  ^\. 

South,  kiluba  moghrab  rakh, 


O Ox*/ 


Sow  [vide  to  cook),  v.  bitlizi, . 
Space,  area,  also  threshing-floor,  hoci 


Spark,  zuva,  JJ . 
Sparrow,  kadako,  tl/jJ  . 
Speak,  V.  gatJazi,jA5. 
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Spectacles,  zorobiral,  • 

Spend,  the  night,  v.  tokliyazibizi. 


A t *> 


Spider,  korola,  . 

Spit,  V.  tuizi,J^. 

^ . . . , ' , ^ 
Spoil,  V.  khuvazi  habizi,  ’ 

Spoon,  ghud,  iki . 

Sport,  chase,  ciri,  can, 

Sprain,  borci,  — 

Spring  (of  water),  ij,  . 

O 

Spring  (of  the  year),  iz,  J-c  . 

Sprinkle,  v.  torsizi,J.^. 

Squint,  v.  kinkizi,  . 

Staircase,  mali,  . 

Stallion,  barti,  . 

Stammerer,  moz  tikau,  . 

Standard,  bairakh,  . 

Star,  zabi,  zabatlul,  » ^-~>J  • 

Steal,  V.  bikizi,  zohodizi,  zohidizi, 

> j-^J > j4i  • 

Steel,  s.  zail,  ; a steel  for  flint, 

caran,  . 

. V ' 

Stem  of  pipe,  masu. 

Stepmother,  besdal  ibel,  Jol  JjJaJ  . 
Stick,  til,  . 

Stingy,  s.  (a  stingy  man),  barakh 
sarau,  . 

Stirrup,  hoto,  cuyal,  LA  . 


Stock  of  gun,  khondagh, 

V ' ‘ 

Stocking,  suvat,  ci: 
Stone,  hezo,  tlamac. 


, tA. 


Stony,  yamac  bukibag,  CJAj  . 
Stoppage  (in  a mountain  pass  from 
debris),  nokh  koti,  ^ ^ . 

Storm,  tliunder,  etc.,  zoi  ghaghalibu 
yogo,  J3  liAii  oj  • 

Straw,  balca,  gut,  k^,  ^ . 

Street,  kuvat,  Isy  . 

Strife  (vide  Contest). 

Strong,  kutag,  begev,  , tlski  . 
Strength,  hal,  Jj>  . 

Suck,  V.  khakhizi,  . 

Suddenly,  fartun,  tlacogo, 

SuflScient,  ila,  . 

Sugar,  cakar,J^CA  . 

Summer,  ri-i',  5, . 

O 

Sun,  bak,  ^ . 

Sunday,  Fatal  ko,  ^ . 

Sunset,  bak  tergi. 

Sup,  V.  kassi  kyanizi,jJJi  . 
Supper,  ^ssi  kuvani,  . 

Surface  (plane),  baidan,  . 

P P 

Swallow  (bird),  s.  corolo, 

V V- 

Swallow,  V.  kulcizi,  . 

Swear,  v.  hedizi,  ; aa  . 
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Swearing,  s.  hedi,  . 
Sweetly,  hoinab, 
Swelling,  horoi, 

V ...  o 

Swim,  V.  cuvirdizi. 
Switch,  zal,  . 


O 

Table,  tepsi, 

Tail,  rac, 

...  o 

Tailor,  partal,  bikilivm,  • 

w X' 

Take  out,  v.  bakbkbizi,  . 

O 

Tallow,  nakh, 

Taste,  s.  taam,  jijiL  . 

Teacher,  ustar,JJli^ . 

Tear,  s.  maa,  . 

Tell,  V.  bitzizi,  abizi,Jj),  . 
Tent,  cadir,  . 

Thank,  v.  raditlizi,  j¥j‘ 

V . . ^ 

Thaw,  V.  sobizi,^^^  . 

Theft,  zoh  biki,  (Jj  ij  . 

Then,  domiklikhatl,  . 

Thence,  duvasan,  . 

There,  thither,  dova,  j5  . 

Thief,  zohor,  . 

Thick,  bikuyab,  bu?satab, 


$ p 


C 

Thin,  halak,  . 

Tiling,  jo,  ju,^;  zo,J. 
This,  that,  m.  hau,  ^ . 


This,  that,  /.  hai,  , n.  . 
Think,  v.  urghizi,  jiji. 

Thirst,  V.  kecizi,  . 

Thou,  mon, 

Thought,  care,  urghi, 

Thread,  kon,  ^ . 

Throat,  sekir,Jj^. 

Throw,  i;.  rikhizi,J^^. 

Thunder,  s.  ghaghai,  . 
Thunders  (it),  zoi  ghaghadul,  tS 

J^. 

O 

Thursday,  khamiz  ko,  ^ • 

Tickle,  V.  gidizi. 

Tidings,  khaber,^^.^ . 

O 

Time,  mij,  ^"2  . 

Tinder,  sa^, 

To,  as  far  as,  towards,  until,  a§gu 


Tobacco,  tamako. 
To-day,  jaka, 

O ^ 

Together,  sadakh, 


Tomb,  hobo,  . 

Tombstone  (monument),  aras, 
To-morrow,  metr,^^;  day  after  t 
morrow,  misdi,  • 

C/ 

Tongue,  maz,  y* . 

Tooth,  tzai,  . 

\ Torment,  torture,  r.  akubaf_lizi,jJ^ 
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Tortoise,  zilikwerk,  • 

Touch-hole,  rasa,  iJmj> 

Towards,  asgur,  . 

Tower,  thi,  ^ . 

Town,  i^er,  . 

Trade,  v.  daran  habizi, 

Trap  (see  Snare). 

Traitor,  lamartavci,  • 

Treason,  lamartli, 

✓ 

Treat,  cure,  v.  dam  habizi,  . 

O Jj  " 

Tree,  ghoveit,  . 

Tremble,  v.  sorozi,  . 

Tresses  of  hair,  sagal,  Jli, 

Tribe,  tokhon,  . 

Tribute,  tax,  aga. 

Trousers  (Eastern),  sarbal,  . 
Tuesday,  Thalat  ko,  , . 

^ K f.  !t 

Turkey  (bird),  gurgur  ango, 

Twin,  gigo  harural, 


Undress,  v.  partal  bakhizi,  • 

O 

Unirerse,  dunyal,  • 

Unripe,  barsicib,  . 

Untie,  V.  becizi,  . 

Vain  (in),  adada,  J Jl . 

Yem,  bidurik,  • 

Yery,  kk,  jj  . 


Yexation,  kvaritji,  sankhan, 
Yictim,  korman,  . 


Victory,  bir  hentti,  . 

9 

Village,  rotho, 

Vinegar,  kanza, 

C 

Voice,  haratj,  . 

Vulture,  itarku,  . 


VTait,  V.  balahizi,  • 

"Wake,  V.  varcizi,  havizi, 

"SValk,  V.  kvadizi, 

Wall,  kid, 

War,  ragh,  cj. 

Warm,  khantli,  . 

Wart,  zinkiru, 

Wash  (oneself),  v.a.  curizi,J^^. 
Water,  tlin, 

Waterfall,  cakholib  tlin, 

Wave,  s.  cili, 

Wax,  hi,  - . 

c • 

Way,  road,  nokh,  jr  . 

We,  nij,  U . 

Weak,  a^j.  antau,  . 

Weary,  to  be  (sennuyer),  v.  calizi, 

O 

o , 

Weasel,  undotj,  J2u\. 

Weave,  v.  bisizi,  . 
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Wednesday,  arba  ko,  J 

Widow,  korolai, 

Week,  s.  anU,  Jjt. 

V 

Widower,  korolau,  . 

Weep,  V.  6dizi,J^. 

Wife,  cuju, 

Weight,  za'i, 

Wind,  hori,  J>. 

P. 

Well,  s.  kvent,  jS  . 

Window,  gordo,  . 

Well,  adv.  tlig,  <-CJ. 

Wine,  caa,  . 

’ ' C_v  ^ 

Well-tasted,  ladat  bugib,  taamatli. 

Wine-merchant,  caa  bucilev, 

CLJiXj  . 

Wing,  kuvartli,  • 

>■  >!.  ^ 
West,  bak  tirguda,  jSJb  . 

T-rr*  ^ \ ^ ^ 

Winter,  khasalu,  . 

What,  interrogative,  sib,  • 

Wish,  desire,  s.  boUHi,  Ji . 

Wheat,  com,  rotl,  JJ. 

Wish,  V,  botltlizi,  J-Lf  • 

Wheel,  hakilbir  (literally,  the  cart’s 

With,  osgov,  . 

/I, 

eye),Jr^. 

Without,  hocigo, 

When,  kida, 

P ^ 

Witness,  noa,  , 

Whence,  kissa,  . 

Wolf,  m.  baz,  Jj  ; /.  zoyab  ba 

Where,  kib  bakalda,  jJ.^ 

c, 

• , 

Which,  kinau,  ; of  which  tribe  ? 

Woman,  cuju  adan,  . 

V V.  t'* 

sibolci,  . 

Cl.  ^ 

Wood,  forest,  rok,  rok,  CSj. 

Whip,  zal,  (^J. 

Wooden,  zolal,  . 

Whip  (three  or  four  thonged  pliH, 

Wooden  wall,  palisade,  rok  dan 

Russ.),  tih,  ^ . 

sarxzi,^^  ijj  • 

AVhistle,  v.  asitizi,  . 

Wool,  kvath,  . 

White,  khahau,  . 

Woollen  cloth,  sughur  iskhab,  y 

Whither,  kivi,  , 

Whole,  tolgu,  JlJJ?. 

Word,  rai, 

C ^ 

Why,  sai,  , 

C 

Work,  halti,  . 

Wick  of  lamp,  bilta,  laJj  . 

World,  ?uviyit,  dunyal, 

Wide,  broad,  ibau,  . 

Worm,  hot,  . 
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Vound,  s.  roghaD,  . 

Uound,  V.  Hukizi,  j.y  . 

Vrinkle,  s.  bugirau,  jjiy  . 

Vnte,  V.  khuvazi,  . 

fawn,  V.  haggazi,  jXS-  • 
fear,  tjail,  . 

lellow,  ubab,  tolilau,  . 


Yes,  on,  un,  . 

Yesterday,  s.  son,  ^ ; of  yesterday, 

o fi 

sonfjul,  iJJsH) . 

Yet,  still,  tzogizi,  jXi  . 

You,  noj,  ^ . 

Young,  bahar,  . 

• o'  i 

Yours,  noj or,  . 


Note. — Refer  to  Grammar,  Part  II.  for  the  Pronouns  in  extenso.  The 
numerals,  will  all  be  found  there  also. 


Part  II. — Grammar  of  the  Avar  Language. 

The  Article. 

There  is  no  article  in  the  Avar  language.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  the  Demonstrative  Pronouns  Hau  or  Hav,  Hai,  Hab, 
this  {m.  f.  and  n.)  may  be  said  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  Definite  Article. 

As  question). 

f. 

J3  ^ Hai  ’ango,  the  hen  (in  question). 

o y 

yfi  I 

Hab  tjott,  the  bridge  (in  question). 


The  Numerals. 


One, 

tzo,  go,  or  ko. 

y ^ y 

9 

Two, 

gigo, 

JS. 

9 

Tliree, 

tlabgo. 

Four, 

onko. 

y ci> 

Five, 

sago. 
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Six, 

anti  go. 

Seven, 

antUlgo, 

Eight, 

miHigo, 

P 

Nine, 

iego. 

V " 

Ten, 

anzgo. 

Eleven, 

anzila-tzo. 

Twelve, 

anzila  gigoi. 

Twenty, 

hogo. 

Twenty-one, 

kolo  tzo 

Kt 

. 

Twenty-two, 

kolo  gigo. 

Thirty, 

tlibirgo. 

Thirty-one, 

tlibiralda,  tzo. 

p ■ 

Thirty-two, 

tlibiralda  gigo. 

Forty, 

gikogo. 

^ M. 

Forty-one, 

gikoyalda  tzo. 

Fifty, 

gikoyalda  anzgo, 

Fifty-one, 

gikoyalda  anzilatzo. 

js  JjjT 

Sixty, 

dab  kogo. 

«-Cj  1.  , 

Sixty-one, 

tlab  koyalda  tzo. 

Seventy, 

tlab  koyalda  anzgo. 

v-T  tJl-J . 

Seventy-one, 

tlab  koyalda  anzila  tzo. 

Js 

'V  P 

Eighty, 

on  kogo. 

Eighty-one, 

onkoyalda  tzo. 

Ninety, 

on  koyalda  anzgo. 

Jp\ 

Ninety-one, 

onkoyalda  anzi  latzo. 

JJjj1  jJdn. 

A hundred, 

nosgo, 
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Hundred  and  one, 

nosiyalda  tzo. 

Hundred  and  fifty,  nosiyalda  gikoyalda  anzgo,  sS 'yj  1 

Two  hundred. 

ginosgo, 

Three  hundred. 

tlab  nosgo, 

Four  hundred, 

onk  nosgo. 

/ cci; 

*-Cd  ^ \ , 

Five  hundred, 

sua  nosgo. 

Six  hundred, 

anjj  nosgo, 

JJLj  JJl. 

/ •‘c. 

Seven  hundred, 

antltj  nosgo. 

/ V 

Eight  hundred. 

raitl  nosgo. 

Nine  hundred, 

ic  nosgo. 

Thousand, 

azargo. 

Numerals  B. 

J51. 

One -half. 

barsadah, 

* 

One-third, 

tlabil  buta. 

.MtM- 

One-fourth, 

on^ili  buta, 

One-fifth, 

suyal  buta. 

kj  . 

One-sixth, 

antliyal  buta. 

One-seventh, 

anUtliyal  buta. 

One-eighth, 

mitliyal  buta. 

hS 

One-ninth, 

ieyal  buta. 

. ^ y -- 

One-tenth, 

anzil  buta. 

ij  ;}f\. 

One-twentieth, 

kobil  buta. 

One-thirtieth, 

tlibiril  buta. 

V 4d‘ 

One-hundredth, 

nosil  buta. 

One-thousandth, 

azaril  buta. 

V J/- 

VOL.  XIII. — [new  series.] 
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Numerals  C. 


First, 

tzoa  hilib. 

Second, 

gia  bilib. 

. ✓ 

Third, 

^aba  bilib, 

. o • V 

Fourth, 

onka  bilib, 

Fifth, 

sua  bilib. 

JuL  LL. 
• "> 

Sixth, 

antla  bilib, 

Jut. 

Seventh, 

antltla  bilib. 

• V 

Eighth, 

mi^a  bilib. 

Ninth, 

ica  bilib. 

• --J  (r,' 

Tenth, 

anza  bilib, 

Twentieth, 

koa  bilib. 

• •'> 

Thirtieth, 

tlibira  bilib. 

Fortieth, 

gikoa  bilib. 

Fiftieth, 

gikoyalda  anzo  bilib. 

Sixtieth, 

ttabko  abilib. 

eluLt  JiJ. 

Seventieth, 

tlabkoyalda  anzo  abilib. 

Eightieth, 

onko  abilib. 

Ninetieth, 

onkoyalda  abilib. 

jLHiij  \ . 

Hundredth, 

nos  abilib. 

Two  hundredth. 

ginos  abilib. 

Thousandth, 

azar  abilib. 

The  form  for  twenty  seems  a mere  reduplication  of  the  ko  or 
go  The  second  syllable  in  kogo  in  combination  with  another 
numeral  being  softened  into  lo,  . 

The  teens  are  formed  by  the  insertion  of  ila  between  the  anz 
Jil  ten  and  the  unit. 
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Tlibirgo  is  equivalent  to  thrice  ten.  Gikogo  i_OlX  forty  = 

tw'o  twenty.  In  forming  the  numerals  between  30  and  40  the  cX  go 
is  dropped,  and  1 alda  is  inserted  between  the  place  of  the  tens  and 
units ; between  40  and  50  in  like  manner,  the  combining  expression 
being  JJj  yalda.  Fifty  is  represented  by  forty-ten.  '^lab  kogo,  sixty, 
is  thrice  twenty.  The  formation  of  seventy,  with  its  combinations 
thrice  twenty-ten  is  more  cumbrous,  becoming  unwieldy  in  the 
extreme  in  such  an  expression  as  uDJi  koyalda 

anzila  anUtligo,  seventy-seven  ! 

Lastly,  oukogo,  eighty  = four  twenty. 

The  numerals  alone,  it  will  be  admitted,  establish  a claim  to 
originality  on  the  part  of  the  Avar  language,  which  will  be  further 
asserted  in  the  course  of  this  work.  "With  the  exception  of 

jf.  I 

azargo,  or  hazargo,  or  a thousand,  which  undoubtedly 

is  taken  from  the  Persian,  not  one  of  them,  as  far  as  I can  find, 
shows  affinity  with  those  of  any  other  language. 

The  numerals  once,  twice,  thrice,  etc.,  zol,  gizol, 

tjibzol,  etc.,  are  formed  after  the  first,  by  the  substitution  of  zol 
for  the  final  syllable  of  the  primary. 

9 

Thus  O anzgo,  ten,  becomes  anzol,  ten  times. 

kogo,  iJw5  twenty,  ,,  kozol,  twenty  times, 

and  so  on.  The  intermediate  numerals  between  the  decades,  if 
perfect  multiples,  may  be  expressed  by  resolved  numbers,  as  three 
times  four,  i gibzol  onko,  for  twelve  times. 

The  Substantive. 

There  are  three  Genders,  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter ; the 
last  being  strictly  confined  to  inanimate  things,  whilst  the  two 
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former  are  applied  to  man  and  animals,  and  in  poetry  may  even 
be  extended  to  any  spiritual  or  organic  thing,  from  the  soul  to 
a seed. 

The  neuter  form,  however,  may  be  and  is  frequently  used  in 
reference  to  animals. 

The  Genders  are  determinable  as  follows  : 

• at  the  commencement  or  at  the  end  of  a word  shows  that  it  is 
masculine  ; ^ that  it  is  feminine  ; that  it  is  neuter. 

The  same  letters  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a Verlal-suhstantive 
denote  the  gender  of  the  supplementary  or  controlling  noun. 

For  instance,  the  verbal-suhstantive  “a  despatch,”  is  ^/. 

l^w.,  veti,  yeti,  beti,  from  the  verbj.^  bitizi,  to  despatch,  and  is 
applied  according  to  the  gender  of  the  preceding  words  as  in  the 


following  examples : 

(1) 

9 

J ^ 

tjig 

veti 

’Omar 

sa  Mohammad. 

(2) 

V 

y 

tlig 

yeti 

Fatimat 

sa  Mohammad. 

(3) 

y 

9 

os  ^ 

tjig 

beti 

cu  sa 

Mohammad. 

Literally,  (1)  Mohammad  to  ’Omar  despatch  good. 

(2)  ,,  Fatima  ,, 

(3)  „ Horse 

which  is  to  be  rendered  freely  by,  **  It  is  well  that  Mohammad  has 
sent  to  ’Omar,  to  Fatimah,  to  the  Horse”  (to  give  notice  of  his 
approach),  in  each  case  the  verbal-substantive  varying  its  gender  with 
that  of  the  person  or  thing  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact,  and 
taking  the  place  of  what  in  most  languages  would  be  the  verb. 
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Take  again  the  word  vaci  “arrival”  from  vacizi,  to 
arrive. 

1.  Mohammad  vaci  tlee  JlJ  _•  . 

V.  r"'?  ' t ' 

2.  Fatimat  yaci  tleg  «_Lj  ^ . 

3.  Cu  baci  tleg  tJiJ  ^ i . 

“ Mohammad’s  (Fatima’s,  the  horse’s)  arrival  is  good  or  fortunate.” 
Then,  another  form  in  which  in  a trisyllabic  word  the  middle 
syllable  changes  the  ^ to  the  or  as  in  ^J^^givigi,  from^l^|^ 
according  to  the  gender  of  the  ruling  substantive, 

Mohammad  givigi  tleg  t-CJ  . 

Fatimat  giyegi  Ueg  JlJ  . 

Cu  gibigi  tjeg  i-CJ  . 

The  Formation  of  the  Plural. 

The  termination  J - J ? ^ is  the  most  general  form,  although 

in  a variety  of  cases,  especially  if  the  noun  ends  in  a vowel  or  a 
liquid,  is  used  instead. 

I can,  however,  give  no  general  rule,  and  I suspect  that  practice 


will  be  found  the  only  certain  guide  to  these  declensions. 

Thus : 

SINGULAK 

PLL'RAL 

PLURAL 

SINGULAR 

tatalatluc,  butterfly. 

p y-  ^ y 

tatalatluc-al,  butterflies,  ^ ^ ^ 

ragh,  war. 

raghal,  wars. 

C# 

V- 

tino,  bottom. 

tinabi,  depths. 

mato,  mirror. 

matibi,  mirrors. 

k:;. 

roggen,  needle. 

roggibi,  needles. 

Hrg 

The  vowel  also 

accompanying  the 

penultimate  radical  of  the 

singular,  as  in  the  ’Othmanli,  is  almost  certain  to  suffer  some 
modification  in  the  plural,  and  in  combination  with  another  word. 
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There  are  likewise  many  exceptional  plurals  which  can  only  be 
learned  by  committing  them  to  memory.  Take  the  following  as  a 
sample,  hut  more  are  to  be  found  : 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

PLURAL 

SINGULAR 

zohor,  thief. 

zohorzab,  thieves. 

O 

keren,  breast. 

kurmul,  breasts, 

¥ 

o ? 

ghovet,  tree. 

ghotohi,  trees, 

J 

Uimir,  child. 

tjimal,  children, 

k 

abdal,  fool, 

abdalzab,  fools, 

c \ o 

tingi,  a drop. 

tingina,  drops. 

Jii'r 

in,  ear, 

indol,  ears. 

c 

CT? 

Verbal  substantives  have  no  plural,  e.g.  habi,  an  act,  an  action, 
from  yS  habizi,  to  do ; J-lp  kobulUi,  consent,  from 
kobultjizi,  to  consent ; as  is  the  case  with  some  others,  for  what 
reason  I cannot  say;  as  mikk,  “the  oak;”  Ji  koli,  “a 

hump;”  fJjj  zebil,  grape;”  whilst  words  of  collective  meaning 
such  as  J..s:^  biHtJi,  “riches,”  have,  as  is  natural,  no  singular. 

V >«• 

y 

Declension  of  the  Substantive. 

This  is  very  complicated,  inasmuch  as  each  of  the  derivative 
cases  comprises  two  or  more  forms,  which,  by  inflection  of  the 
primitive  noun,  are  made  to  express  various  shades  of  meaning ; 
e.g.  “the  eye  of  the  father,”  or  “the  father’s  house,”  is  one  geni- 
tive; “the  father's  letter” — that  is  to  say,  the  letter  written  by 
him — another  genitive  ; whilst  a third  torture  of  the  Avord  has  been 
devised  to  convey  the  idea  of  removal  or  taking  from  “the  father’s 
house.” 

The  dative  possesses  likewise  three  forms  ; to,  towards,  conveying 
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the  idea  of  motion  ; belonging  to,  of  possession  ; whilst  a third  form 
is  used  to  denote  verbal  communication. 

So  that  to  speak  or  write  Avar  with  precision,  you  must  use 
a totally  different  expression  if  you  wish  to  say,  **  I am  going  to 
my  father,”  or  “ I am  speaking  to  my  father.” 

Of  the  instrumental  case  there  are  two  forms,  (1)  representing 
with  in  the  sense  of  combination,  as  in  *‘l  will  do  it  with  that  man,” 
the  man  being  my  servant  or  passive  companion  ; (2)  “ through  or 
thanks  to  that  man  I accomplished  this,”  the  man  in  the  latter  case 
being  the  acknowledged  benefactor. 

The  Vocative  case,  as  in  all  languages  in  the  world,  is  represented 
by  the  original  substantive  with  an  interjection  either  preceding,  as 
in  most  instances,  or  affixed  to  it.  In  Avar  the  interjection  li 
seems  the  only  regular  form  of  the  Vocative,  as  in  J li  Imen, 
0 father;  but  fear,  or  humility  may  change  the  J li  into  a final 
bi,  as  in  Padishahabi,  “ 0 my  Sovereign.” 

The  prepositional  case  is  the  richest  of  all,  it  boasts  of  four 
forms. 

(1)  At,  as  “at  my  house.” 

(2)  On,  as  “ I have  a debt  on  my  father  s estate.” 

(3)  In,  as  “ I find  a fault  in  my  letter.” 

(4)  For  the  sake  of,  as  took  a long  ride  over  the  mountains 
for  mg  father's  sake,  who  wanted  exercise. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  inflectional 
language,  but  as  it  was  never  its  fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
such  doctors  as  those  who  raised  the  Tshagatai  grammar  to  the 
rank  of  a mathematical  treatise,  the  arrangement  is  neither  as 
concise  nor  as  uniform  as  a student  of  the  present  critical  age 
might  desire. 
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Nom. 

imen, 

Gen.  1. 

insol. 

2. 

insodassa. 

3. 

insukha. 

Dat.  1. 

insukhi. 

2. 

insuyi. 

3. 

insuda. 

Tables  of  the  Declensions  of  the  Substantive. 

SINGULAR. 

father. 

jLail  of  the  father. 

of  the  father,  in  the  sense  of  “com- 
ing from  him  voluntarily,”  i e. 
^ he  sent  me  a present. 

of  the  father,  in  the  sense  of  “ ab- 
straction,”i.e.  he  gave  me  a present 
which  I carried  away  with  me. 
to  the  father  (towards). 

O. 

to,  belonging  to  the  father. 

9 

to  the  father,  in  the  sense  of  verbal 
communication, 
with  the  father. 


Instr.  1.  imen  gon, 

2.  inso  daUon,  ^J3j\  thanks  to  the  father. 

Prep.  1.  insukh,  at  the  father’s  (house). 

y'  O. 

2.  insuta,  on  the  father’s  property  (a  debt  or 

mortgage). 

o o.  ^ 

3.  insatl,  m tbe  father  some  one  may  find  a 

fault. 

/ C. 

4.  insui  olo,  for  the  sake  of  the  father. 


Yoc.  li  imen. 

J 0 father ! 

PLURAL. 

N".  umumol. 

I.  1.  umumol  gon. 

G.  1.  indol. 

(3-^5..  2.  indo  datjon. 

2.  indosassa. 

P.  1.  indakhkh. 

ISJl 

3.  indokhkha. 

^^1.  2.  indota. 

Ujl 

D.  1.  indokhkhi. 

Y^\.  3.  indaGU, 

2.  indoyi. 

^ . . * » 

4.  indoyi  olo  olon. 

3.  indoda. 

ixAj\.  Voc.  li  umumol. 
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^ / 

cu,  _ a horse. 

(z. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


Nom. 

V 

cu, 

9 

Cz. 

cuyal, 

Gen.  1. 

cul, 

^ V 

cuyazal, 

2. 

cudassa, 

cuyaddassa, 

3. 

cukhkha, 

cuyazukhkha, 

Dat.  1. 

cukhkhi, 

P 

irT 

cuyazukhkhi, 

^99 

2. 

cuyi, 

cuyazi. 

9 

3. 

cuda, 

9 

9 '* 

cuyazda, 

O / 

Instr.  1. 

cu  gon, 

cuyal  gon, 

> c ^ 

2. 

cuda  tton, 

cuyazda  tjon. 

‘'J 

Prep.  1. 

cukh, 

cuyazukh, 

i,  f / 

2. 

cuta, 

cuyazta, 

3. 

cutlU, 

w 9 

cuyazGU, 

4. 

cuyi  oloD, 

cuyazi  olon, 

cuyi  olo, 

U ' 

cuyazi  olo, 

^ 9 

habulev,  a workman. 


N.  habulev, 

habulil. 

J4^. 

G.  1.  habulisol, 

J4^ 

habulizol. 

2.  habulisdassa. 

habuliddassa. 

3.  habulisokhkha, 

habuliddukhkha. 

D.  1.  habulisokhkhi. 

habuliddukhkhi. 

2.  habulisi. 

habulidi. 

3.  habulisda, 

habulidda, 

1 . 

Instr.  1.  habulev  gon. 

habulil  gon. 

2.  habullsdatlon,  ^ 

Irl- 

habuliddatlon, 

3^32 
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SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

Prep.  1.  habulisokh, 

habulidukh, 

2.  habulista, 

habulidta, 

11 

3.  habulisotltl, 

habulidotlU, 

4.  habulissi  olo, 

habulid  tlon,  ^ 

vas,  brother. 


C 


Nom. 

vas, 

L^J 

vasal. 

i}^3- 

Gen.  1. 

vasasul. 

vasadol, 

2. 

vasasadassa, 

X y y 

vasaddassa. 

(5  ^ 

f 

3. 

vasasukhklia. 

•.^3 

vasadukhkha. 

W 9 ^ ^ 

Dat.  1. 

vasasukhkhi. 

J^3 

vasadukbkhi. 

X 

2. 

vasasi. 

<^3 

vasadi. 

U^3- 

3. 

vasa§da. 

^ O 

vasadda. 

-✓ 

Instr.  1. 

vas  gon. 

c o 

cr^ 

vasal  gon. 

2. 

vasasda  tlon. 

9 o 

vasaddatlon,  . 

c ✓ X 

Prep.  1. 

vasasukh. 

vasadukh. 

2. 

vasasta. 

vasadta, 

3. 

vasasotltl. 

vasadotltl, 

4. 

vasasi  olo, 

Ji 

vasadi  olo,  , 

V — 

J£. 

tig,  Shs  book. 


tig, 

A 

togdol. 

Jlii. 

c 

1.  togol. 

Ja 

togdozol. 

2.  togoldassa. 

togdoz  da^sa. 

3.  tigattokhkha. 

togdozokhkha. 

•jii. 
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SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 


Dat.  1. 

tigatlokhkhi. 

togdozokhkhi. 

C 

2. 

tigaUi, 

jiv 

V 

togdozi. 

3. 

tigalda. 

togdozdi. 

jjsOr. 

Instr.  1. 

t'g  gon. 

j?  'r 

togdol  gon. 

2. 

tigalda  Gon, 

togdozda  tlon. 

Prep.  1 . 

tigalokh. 

togdozukhkh. 

2. 

tigalti. 

togdozota. 

3. 

tigatloGtJ, 

C 

togdo  zotjtl. 

4. 

tigaGi  olo. 

togdozi  olo. 

To  repeat  in  English 

all  the  variations  in  the 

cases  after  the 

full  explanation  which  I have  given  in  the  declension  of  imen  ^\, 
father,  seems  unnecessary.  Any  one  who  cares  to  study  this  gram- 
mar, taking  imen  as  the  type,  can  easily  adapt  to  the  other 
nouns  the  different  meanings  they  are  intended  to  convey  in  their 
long  passage  from  the  nominative  to  the  fourth  prepositional  form. 


The  Adjective. 

The  Adjective  when  it  accompanies  a Substantive  invariably 
precedes  it,  and  does  not  change.  But  when  alone,  or  in  other 
words  it  becomes  the  representative  of  a Substantive,  it  is  declined 
in  all  Genders. 

In  European  languages  instances  are  not  common  of  adjectives 
thus  standing  by  themselves,  yet  we  have  them  in  “ & Black,” 
meaning  a Black  man,  a “Bed,”  an  TJltra-Eepublican,  and  the 
French  in  “ Tin  Yieux,”  and  so  on.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
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that  in  all  these  cases  the  use  of  the  adjective  as  a substantive 
is  irregular.  In  Avar,  however,  you  may  say,  **  a Good,”  which 
according  to  the  gender,  may  he  a good  man,  a good  woman,  a 
good  dog,  or  a good  fig-tree. 

The  following  table  gives  the  form  of  declension  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  substantive. 


GENERAL  TABLE. 
Terminations. 


MASCULINE 


FEMININE 


NEUTER  PLURAL 

N.  V,  w,  j i,  y,  ^ b,  tl?  1,  J. 

G.  1 . sol,  tlol,  jJJ  In  all  the  other  dol,  . 

2.  sodassa,  Idasan,  cases  the  neuter 

3.  sokhkha,  ^ tlokhkha,  ^ is  the  same  as 

D.  1.  sokhkhi,  tjokhkhi,  the  feminine,  dokhkhi, 

2.  si,  ^ tli,  J 

3.  sda,  Ida,  aJ 

*:■  '.-.I. 

Instr.  1 . V,  w gon,  ^ i,  y gon,  ^ ^ Igon,  ^ . 

2.  sdatlon,  Idatlon, 

Prep. 1.  sokh,  ^ Gokh  ^ 

2.  sta,  Ita, 

3.  §ot_l,  Ji  t_lotl,  Jj 

V ” V 

4.  §i  olo,  Jx  ^ Ui  olo,  Qs.  J 

A perusal  of  this  Table,  which  is  applicable  to  all  declinable 
adjectives,  will  show  that  whilst  the  forms  of  the  feminine 
gender  difier  from  those  of  the  masculine,  the  neuter,  except  in 
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the  nominative  case,  is  identical  with  the  feminine,  and  that  the 
form  of  the  plural  is  common  to  the  three  genders. 

It  varies  moreover  only  in  the  nominative  and  1st  instrumental 
from  the  singular  masculine,  and  in  the  genitive  and  the  dative 
cases,  in  the  addition  to  the  former  of  the  J and  in  the  substitution 
in  the  latter  of  the  d ^ for  the  s a mere  imitation  of  that 
which  occurs  in  the  declension  of  the  substantive. 


Personal  Pronouns. 


1,  Don  ,^3 ; 

ihou,  raon  ; he,  she,  it,  do  5 ; 

we,  niz  or  niU,  tJ  ; 

~ V 

yoM,  noz,  JJ  ; they,  dol  Jj. 

DECLENSIOX. 

/,  singular. 

We 

plural. 

Nom.  don. 

niz,  nitltl, 

Gen.  1.  dir. 

nezer,  nitlur, 

2.  diye, 

nezeye,  nitliyi. 

3.  dide, 

nezede,  nitjidi. 

Dat.  1.  dida. 

nezeda,  nitlda. 

2.  dikhkh. 

o 

C' 

nezekh,  nitlukh. 

3.  dikhkhi, 

nezekhe,  nitlukhi, 

Instr.  1.  dikhkha, 

nezekha,  nitlukha. 

2.  ditl. 

nezetl,  nitlotl. 

j cJj-i. 

Prep.  1.  didassa. 

nezdasa,  nitl  dasa. 

o 

2.  dica. 

'A 

nezeca,  nitl, 

3.  dita. 

9 

nezeta,  nitlota. 

Lb,  bjj 

/ o 9.  ■t' 

4.  dongon. 

c V 

nizgon,  niGtlgon, 
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Thou, 

singular. 

You,  plural. 

Nom. 

men, 

C 9 

cT* 

noz, 

C 9 

P 

Gen.  1 . 

dur, 

nozor, 

9 9 

c • 

2. 

duye, 

noziye, 

9 

3. 

dude, 

nozede, 

9 

Dat.  1 . 

duda, 

nozeda, 

9 

5j^ 

2. 

dukh, 

nozokh, 

o y/ 

3. 

dukhe, 

nozokhe, 

9 9 

xP 

Instr.  1. 

duxa, 

nozokha, 

✓ y y 

2. 

dotlU, 

nozotltl, 

Prep.  1. 

dudasa, 

nozedasa, 

2. 

duca, 

(2. 

nozeca, 

iP 

3. 

duta, 

nozota, 

4. 

mongonj 

nozgon, 

He,  She,  It,  singular.  They,  plural. 


Nora. 

do, 

6 

dol. 

Ji 

Gen.  1. 

dosul,  dotltlul, 

dozol. 

2. 

dosiye,  doUiye, 

doziye. 

3. 

dosde,  dolde. 

dozde. 

Dat.  1. 

dosda,  dolda. 

dozda. 

> 

2. 

do§ukh,  doUukh, 

o c c 

^■5,  ^5 

dozukh. 

3. 

do?ukhc,  dotlukhe. 

dozukhe, 

.cJ^ 
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Instr.  1.  dosuklia,  dotlukha, 

2.  dosoMU,  dotlotltl, 
Prep.  1.  dosda.?sa,  doldasa,  ^ 

2.  dos,  dortU, 

3.  dosta,  doUa, 

4.  dogon, 


'jjes 

dozukha. 

dozo^lj. 

"Sji 

dozdasa. 

y A 9 

J3,  ^^5 

doz, 

Us, 

dozta, 

P 

dolgon, 

‘'jo  5 

II.  — Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

hau,  hav,  ^ this  (?«.);  hii,  this  {fern.)]  hah,  this  {neuter). 
hal,  Ji>  these  (for  the  three  genders), 
ghau,  ^ that,  m. ; ghai,  /.  ; ghab,  n. 

ghol,  Jx  those  (common). 

are  declined  like  adjectives,  hy  the  suppression  of  the  final  letter, 
and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  the  terminals  given  in  the  table. 

III.  — Determinative  Pronouns. 

f._ 

jivgo,  m.,  jiigo,  jibgo,  «.,  self,  myself,  or 

itself,  jalgo,  theirselves,  plural  (common). 

In  the  same  manner,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  I give  the 
Declension  of  these  in  full.  The  final  is  dropped  except  when 
emphatically  used  in  the  nominative,  but  it  may  be  appended  if 
vehemence  requires  it  to  all  the  other  cases.  Except  in  the 
nominative  and  first  instrumental  cases,  where  it  takes  the  form 

P. 

of  jib  and  the  neuter  singular  is  the  same  as  the 

feminine. 
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MASCULINE. 


N.  jiv, 

G.  l.jinsol, 

2.  jindasan, 

3.  jinsukhkha, 
D.  1.  junsukhkhi, 

2.  junsiyi, 

3.  jinsda, 

I.  l.jivgon, 


Jii. 

( jindir, 

( jindil, 
jindasan, 

■Si  P 

jindikhkha, 


1^5^  jal. 

> jodir, 


PLURAL  (common  to  all). 

U ✓ 


o 

. o 


f 

C'Jo- 


jindikhkhi, 
jindiyi, 
iJai^  jindda, 

^'i=r  jil  gon, 

2.  jinsda  tlon,  jindda  tlon,  >3ui: 

P.  l.jinsukh,  jindikh, 

y'  ✓ C> 

2.  jinsta,  jindta, 

L,  y'  C 

3.  jinsoGtl,  jinditltl, 

V ^ ""  ’i  y V 

/ / 

4.  jinsiyi  ’olo,  jindiyi  olo,  jodiyi  olo,  ji 

The  neuter  jib,  except  in  the  nominative  and  the  first  instri 

mental,  where  it  becomes  ^ jib  gon,  is  declined  like  the  feminine. 


jodidasan, 

. (y 

jodikhkha, 

, O 

jodikhkhi, 
9^  jodiyi, 

c 

jodida, 


/ 


J 


« / 

- P 


jal  gon, 
jodida  tlon, 
jodikhkh, 
jodita, 
joditlG, 


j 

C P 

't' 


lY. — Possessive  Pronouns. 


Dir,  mine ; dur,  ^6  thine  ; dosul,  ^jJsb  his  ; do  not  change  case 
or  number  even  when  in  conjunction  with  a Substantive.  In  fact 
they  are  the  genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns  ^ , 6 , don, 
mon,  do,  and  as  such  are  naturally  capable  of  declension. 

V. — Indefinite  Pronouns — 

such  as  zoci,  j*  whoever  (literally  one  or  which,  man,  from  tzo,  ^ 
— turned  in  combination  into  zo  j — one — and  ci  _ man) ; sunigi, 
somebody  m.  ; sinigi,  sibnigi,  something  (n.) 

are  declined  like  substantives. 
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I give  the  declension  of  the  last,  that  of  the  first  is  very  easy,  the 
j remaining  immutable,  whilst  the  accompanying  — passes  through 
the  phases  to  which  it  is  accustomed  when  it  stands  alone. 

sunigi  , sinigi  , Hbnigi  , ^Inigi  , some 

one,  m.  and  /.,  some  thing,  n.,  some  people  or  things,  pi. 


MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

PLURAL 

(common). 

N. 

sunigi. 

sinigi. 

salnigi. 

Jyi, . 

G. 

1. 

yasol. 

yartol. 

Jif: 

yadoU, 

2. 

yasdasan, 

yaldassa. 

yaddadan 

3. 

yasakhkha. 

yaUokhkha 

r" 

y^ 

yadakhkha,  . 

D. 

1. 

yasakhkhi. 

yatlokhkhi. 

y 

yadakhkhi,  — r. . 

2. 

yassi. 

O X 

yatli. 

yaddi. 

tA;- 

3. 

yasda. 

'v 

yalda. 

yadda. 

o 

I. 

1. 

y., 

sivnigon, 

sinigon. 

salnigon. 

iLii. 

2. 

P 

yasda  Gon,  ^ 

P O 

yalda  Gon,  iJo 

>5^0 

yadda  tjon,  ^ JuiJ . 

P. 

1. 

yasukh. 

p ^ 

r- 

yaGokh, 

yadokh. 

o 

2. 

yasta. 

"u 

yalta. 

% 

yadta. 

^ o 

3. 

yasotltl, 

yatlotlG, 

yadotltl. 

4. 

P 

yassi  olo,  J. 

? ✓ 

) 

yali  olo, 

’^uV: 

yadi  olo. 

c3^  • 

# 

* 

The  neuter 

sibnigi  and 

y., 

sibnigon  only  differ 

from  the  feminine  in  the  nominative  and  first  instrumental  cases. 
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Notes. — All  pronouns,  except  the  definite  and  interrogative  pro- 
nouns,  are  capable  of  receiving  the  final  go  in  combination  with 
a verb.  As  in  havuna  dizago,  I did  it  myself — of  my 

own  accord.  When  the  interrogative  pronoun  precedes  an  active  verb 
it  takes  the  form  of  tlisa,  as  in  tlisa  hobuna,  jJkJ  who 
made  it  ? 

There  are  other  verbs  that  govern  the  first  pronoun  don,  ^^5  I,  which 
in  the  case  of  verbs  that  rule  datives  (2)  and  (3),  changes  its  form 
as  does  the  verb  also  ; thus  you  say,  dida  vigana,  5 J I saw,  and 

not  don  vasana,  ^^5.  Ditza  vigona,  ^nd  not 

diza  vigana.  But  these  are  delicacies  of  grammar  to  which  few 
pay  attention. 

Indeed  my  MS.  says  that  the  verb  jJj  votlizi,  to  love,  is  perhaps 
the  only  one  which  rules  dative  (2). 

The  Verbs. 

After  the  extraordinary  inflections  to  which  the  previous  parts  of 
speech  have  been  subjected,  one  might  well  look  with  dread  to  what 
may  happen  to  the  verbs.  Curiously  enough  these,  except  iii  the 
migration  from  tense  to  tense,  remain  perfectly  quiet.  Even  our 
inveterate  enemy  the  auxiliary  verb  to  he,  who  in  almost  every 
cultivated  language  gives  us  so  much  trouble,  assumes  a stolidity 
which  is  surprising. 

Thus  to  conjugate  him  you  have  only  to  leave  him  alone,  and 
after  altering  his  key  with  each  new  tense,  to  say  I am,  thou  am, 
he  am,  we  am,  you  am,  they  am.  I was,  thou  was,  Iw  was,  we  was, 
you  was,  they  was,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  verb 
remains  so  steady  the  pronoun  bends  to  such  an  extent  that  Ave  fail 
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to  recognize  at  first  sight  the  7,  thou,  he,  we,  you,  they,  which  have 
been  declined  on  another  page. 

I shall  only  give  in  full  English  and  Avar  the  verb  to  he ; it  will 
be  sufiicient  in  the  remaining  cases  to  represent  the  inflexion  of  the 
jtersonal  pronoun. 

The  names  of  the  principal  tenses  are — 


hanji, 

the  Present  tense. 

nigo, 

the  Preterite. 

tsingo, 

the  Future. 

matjtli, 

the  Imperative. 

bogon, 

the  Gerund. 

The  Verb  Bogizi 

■JCj  to  he. 

M.esc. 

Fem. 

I am, 

don  vogo. 

yago,  *XJ  Present  Tense. 

Thou  art, 

mon  vogo. 

9, 

He  is, 

duv  vogo. 

We  are. 

nij  vogo. 

You  are. 

noj  vogo. 

They  are. 

dol  vogo. 

I was. 

don  vogana, 

yigana. 

, Preterite. 

etc.  etc. 

I shall  be. 

don  vogina, 

o /> 

yigina. 

,'Sj  Future. 

etc.  etc. 

Be, 

voga. 

yiga. 

>Jj  Imperative. 

Being, 

bogon. 

yigin, 

,^x.>  Gerund. 
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Partici])les. 


MASC.  siNGtrLAH.  FEM.  PLUHAL  (Common). 


Present. 

vogiv, 

yig'z, 

rogil, 

Past. 

Togazau, 

yigarai. 

rogiral, 

Future. 

■ O 

voginev, 

yigani, 

roginil, 

Vasandizi,  J to  play. 


MASCULINE. 

FEMININE. 

Present. 

vasandula. 

1 

yasandula, 

Perfect. 

vasandan. 

yasandan. 

^ ^ ^ 

Imperfect. 

vasandilev 

yasandili'i,  Jslw 

vagana. 

yagana. 

Future  I. 

vasandila, 

yasandila, 

Future  II. 

f 

vasandilev, 

yasandili. 

vagina. 

yagina. 

Imperative,  vasandi. 

yasandi. 

■V 

Gerund. 

vasandon, 

O ^ O 

Participles 

yasandon. 

C ^ C 

SINGULAR. 


Pr.  vasandolev,  jJHJ  yasandoli, 

P.  vasandau,  yasandarai 

Put.  vasandilev,  yasandili, 


JSJiJlj  vasandolil,  JJicJlJ. 

vasandarol, 

JaJLIIJ  vasandilil, 


^azi,  jJ.  ^ inow. 

In  this  case  the  whole  play  is  upon  the  pronoun,  which,  instead 
of  don,  mon,  dav,  nij,  noj,  dol,  assumes  the  forms  of 

O 

Dida,  u'A  doda,  ^'5  dodda,  . 

Nijida,  nojoda,  dozda,  . 
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Having  premised  this,  I give  the  various  tenses  of  the  Verb  : 

Fem.  only  varies  from  M.  in  the 
tliird  person  throughout,  as 

Present.  tlalib  bogo,tJIj  dolda  tlalib  bogo,  5^^  • 


Perfect. 

Gana, 

^ dolda  tlana. 

Imperfect,  tlan  bogo, 

etc.. 

etc. 

Imper. 

tlai. 

‘J 

Fut.  I. 

Gala, 

Fut.  II. 

Gin  bogo, 

Gerund. 

tjan. 

Participles. 

MASC. 

FEM. 

PLUKAL. 

Present. 

tlalev, 

tlalil, 

Past. 

tlarav. 

tlarai, 

^53 

tlarai. 

F uture. 

tlazikhin, 

tlazikhin, 

Uazikhin, 

vogev. 

yagi, 

vogil. 

sin  bakhizi,  , to  he  angry. 

Present.  dir  sin  bakhon  bogo,  iJ3 
dur  sin  bakhon  bogo, 

*dosul  sin  bakhon  bogo,  J3  J^^- 

nijir  sin  bakhon  bogo,  JCj 
nojor  sin  bakhon  bogo,  Jlj  • 

dozul  sin  bakhon  bogo,  >-0 

Past  I.  dir  sin  bakhana,  • 

etc.,  etc. 

Past  II.  dir  .sin  bakhon  bogana, 
etc.,  etc. 

* Dosul  or  dottul  J..SJ  or  ^15,  both  forms  are  in  use. 
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Future  I.  dir  sin  bakhina, 
Future  II.  dir  sin  bakhon  bogiya, 
Iraperatire.  dir  sin  bakbkha, 
Gerund.  sin  bakhon, 


Participles. 

MASC.  FEM. 

Present,  sin  bakbkhon  vogev,  ‘ 

Past.  sin  bakbkhon  vogaray,  yigarai,  • 

F iiture.  sin  bakhinev,  yakhkhini,  • 


PLURAI,. 

Present,  sin  nakhon  rogil, 

Past.  sin  nakhon  rogaral, 

Future,  sin  nakhinzi  rogil, 

✓ 

*■»*  In  the  feminine  singular  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat 
the  sin  bakhon. 


Present. 


Past  I. 
Past  II. 


Abizi  JjI  to  tell. 


dissa  abula  bogo, 
dossa  abula  bogo, 
dos,  or  dotl,  abula  bogo, 
nijssa  abula  bogo, 
nojossa  abula  bogo, 
doz  abula  bogo, 
dissa  abuna, 
dissa  abun  bogana. 


SJ  JS]  Jj. 

jsi  ji. 

J3  J5f  . 

Jd;  Jbfiji. 
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Future  I.  dissa  abila, 

Future  II.  dissa  abun  bogina, 

Imperative,  dissa  abi, 

> 

'S-A 

Gerund.  abun, 

O 9\ 

Participles.  masc. 

FEM. 

PLURAL. 

Present,  abulev, 

abulii, 

abulal, 

Past.  aburav,  jJj\ 

aburai, 

aburai, 

J!/' 

Future,  abilev, 

abilii, 

abilii. 

Botlizi,  ’JJ  to  love. 


Present. 

diyi  botlola, 

duyi  botlola, 

dossiyi  bo^ola, 

nijiyi  botlola. 

nojoyi  bo^ola. 

doziyi  botlola, 

Past  I. 

diyi  botlana, 

(IrS?  • 

Past  II. 

diyi  botlon  bogona,  . 

Future  I. 

diyi  botlila, 

Future  II. 

diyi  botlon  bogina,  J . 

Imperative,  diyi  botltli. 

Gerund. 

boGon, 

Participles.  masc.  fem 

PLURAL. 

Present,  botlolev,  botlolii, 

botlolii,  jAs 

Past.  botlarav,  botlirai, 

botloral, 

Future,  botlilev,  jUi  botlalii, 

botjil, 
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Negative  Verbs. 

Certain  forms  are  used,  to  denote  the  inverse  meaning  of  the  word. 
Higo,  final, 
and  Ro,  j ,, 

and  in  certain  cases  J is  introduced  before  the  last  syllable. 

But  my  MS.  is  not  clear  enough  on  this  point  to  enable  me  to 
give  a table.  The  theory  is,  however,  similar  to  that  which  is 
carried  out  in  Turkish,  where  the  introduction  of  .4.  into  the  body 
of  a verb  negatives  its  meaning. 

Adverbs. 

These  will  all  he  found  in  the  Yocahulary.  I have  no  special 
remarks  to  make  about  them. 

Prepositions. 

or  rather  Post-positions,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  one 
given,  they  are  invariably  placed  at  the  end  of  the  word  to  which 
they  belong. 

C 

About,  concerning,  Hil,  jjJ  . 

Example  : — riil  ghos  businiba,  jJJ  . 

About  whom  he  is  speaking. 

Along,  dassan,  . 

Ex.  : — don  inev  vogo  nokh  dassan,  ^ . 

I am  going  along  the  road. 

•i* 

Before,  slvi  khon,  ^ . 

Ex.  : — Mohammad  con  vogo  aridah  ?ivi  khon, 

Mohammad  is  standing  before  (or  face  to  face  with)  a lioness. 
Behind  (1),  tlokh,  . 

Ex.  : — imenu  Uokh,  . 

Behind  the  father. 

(2)  This  preposition  is  also  used  as  “for”  in  the  sense  of  a purchase. 
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E.x. : — sib  dossa  tiorab  hadaba  (iggaUokli, 

J:5 

• >Tv  L/  . - 

JTow  much  didst  thou  give  for  this  hook  ? 

Below,  under,  ghorUtj, 

Ex. : — nij  rogana  gho^ada  ghortJU,  jkiai 
We  sat  under  the  tree. 

For,  blon, 

Ex. : — duyi  olon  disaa  bicun  bosana  tlilab  cu, 

i ^ ^ 

I bought  for  thee  a good  horse. 

From,  sa,  . is . 

Ex. ; — Tiflissa  gunibasgur,  • 

Dorn  Tiflis  to  Gunih. 

In,  bi,  s__f.  Ex.: — Rokbi,  w— In  the  house. 

Near,  in  the  presence  of,  sibi,  ^ . 

Ex. : — dida  sibi  ghologh  hobolev  vogo, 

i3J. 

He  serves  near  me  (He  is  my  fellow-servant). 

C 

Of,  about,  concerning,  sotltl,  Jfa. 

Ex. : — dissa  harana  dossul  vasasoUtl, 

I asked  in  favour  of  his  son. 

On,  upon,  ta.  Is.  ^ 

Ex.  : — kalam  bogo  tepsiyalta,  i_£j  . 

. The  peti  is  lying  on  the  table. 

Out  of,  khan,  tlan,  . 

Ex. : — duv  vacan  khonza  khan, 

He  came  out  of  Khom  (a  village  in  Daghistan). 

Over,  throngh,  across,  dassan, 

Ex. : — don  ganzana  khor  cudassan,  ^5. 

I jumped  across  the  horse  (I  vaulted  into  my  saddle), 

To,  towards,  asgur, 

Ex. ; — nijana  mijgitalda  asgur, 

We  went  towards  the  Mosk. 
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Through,  bordana, 

Ex.  ; — kidu  bortjana,  . 

Through  the  wall. 

C 

With,  sadakh,  . 

^ A 

Ex. : — don  vasgon  sadakh,  • 

I am  with  my  son. 

"With,  at,  osgov,  . 

^ A.  p 

Ex.  : — don  vogo  insoda  osgov,  \Si^\  Juai],  vJl  ^5. 

I am  living  with  my  father,  or,  at  my  father's,  in  the  sense 

of  the  French  ehez  mon  phe. 

" ' 

Without,  hocigo,  tJCs.-®* . 

? ,,  ^ 

Ex.  : — ced  zan  hocigo,  JCl^  . 

Bread  without  salt. 


Conjunctions. 

These,  like  the  Prepositions,  are  annexed  to  the  final  syllable  of 
the  word,  and  are  sometimes  repeated. 

And,  gi,  ^S. 

Ex. : — dongi  mongi,  i-Cil' , / and  he  (7  and  he  and). 

Again,  nakhigi  . 

Because,  sai  guruni,  • 

But,  huv,  'pb. 

Only,  kalto,  iils. 

Or,  s,  (i. 

.V  .V  O y' 

Ex  : — havis  ketovis,  ^ ^<>9  or  a cat. 

C .■>  P '•  '' 

Yet,  still,  tsugiz, 


Interjections. 

Eh!  Oh!  0!  li,  J,  or  occasionally  as  a final,  hi  c—.’. 
Ex.  : — lieu,  0 horse. 


Cl 


Padishabi,  sovereign. 


Ji,  ^ (means  alarm). 


Hi ! Oyi ! a war  cry  calling  for  an  attack  on  the  enemy. 

M C. 

Ekh,  khkhe,  tide,  J,  ^1 , denotes  surprise. 
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AVe  are  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  Grammar,  and 
practically  to  the  end  of  this  Article.  I have  by  me  a 
long  string  of  sentences  such  as  would  be  useful  to  the 
student  as  illustrations  of  the  language,  and  a popular  song 
or  ballad,  also  of  considerable  length.  But  these,  with  trans- 
lations and  transcriptions,  would  trespass  too  far  on  the 
limits  of  our  present  number ; I may  hope,  however,  to  give 
them  on  a future  occasion. 

My  remaining  remarks  are  a sort  of  review  of  that  which 
we  have  before  us.  In  the  Introduction  (page  297)  I stated 
that  certain  sounds  were  so  nearly  similar  to  each  other  that 
the  symbols  representing  them  might  be  grouped,  and  that 
probably  some  of  them  were  only  interesting  inasmuch  as 
they  might  be  the  representatives  of  foreign  words ; Persian, 
Turkish,  Arabic  and  others  which  had  fallen  into  the  lan- 
guage. I think  I said  too  much,  for  in  words  undoubtedly 
Avar,  my  Sheikh  has  taken  pains  to  make  a definite  distinc- 
tion between  the  Is  and  the  the  and  the  the 
and  the  J . In  any  case  the  ^ should  take  the  place  of  the 

which  is  a misprint. 

I also  promised  to  dwell  more  upon  the  phenomenon  of 
the  famous  “ click.”  But  I can  only  repeat  that  it  is  peculiar 
as  far  as  I believe  to  the  Avar,  and  even  amongst  the  multi- 
farious languages  of  the  Caucasus,  I cannot  find  it  either  in  the 
Tshetshentsh — how  much  easier  to  write  Cecenc — the  Kasi- 
kumuk,  the  Abkhasian,  the  Tush,  or  the  Kurinian  languages. 

Prolific  as  it  is  in  consonants  and  “clicks,”  the  Avar  on  the 
other  hand  is  deficient  in  the  nasal  an,  in,  on,  un,  found 
amongst  some  of  its  neighbours,  notably  in  the  Circassian. 

If  I am  asked  what  principle  guided  me  in  dealing  with 
the  vowels  in  my  choice  between  the  e and  the  i,  the  o and 
the  u,  and  in  the  employment  of  the  final  u versus  the  v,  I 
reply  that  I have  everywhere  adhered  to  the  Russian  trans- 
cription of  M.  Berge,  which  was  made  on  the  spot,  under  the 
eye  of  the  learned  old  Sheikh,  to  whom  reference  was  made 
in  the  Introduction,  and  where  his  ear  was  kept  in  continual 
practice.  I believe  therefore  that  I am  giving  with  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  accuracy  the  pronunciation  most  gene- 
rally accepted,  at  all  events  by  those  Avars  who  read  and 
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write, — in  fact  the  “scholars”  of  Daghistan.  As  I have  men- 
tioned, even  in  villages  divided  hy  a mere  ravine  varieties  of 
dialect  may  occur,  so  that  two  officers  quartered  a few  miles 
apart  may  easily  he  able  to  furnish  us  with  a couple  of 
vocabularies  differing  from  each  other  more  or  less,  especially 
in  the  accentuation.  No  one  must  therefore  be  surprised,  if 
the  notation  employed  in  this  work  should  not  exactly  suit 
all  localities  where  Avar  is  spoken. 

Thanks  to  the  great  care  of  our  printers,  few  errors  I think 
will  be  found  either  in  the  Oriental  text  or  in  its  transcrip- 
tion. But  where  we  have  to  deal  with  such  delicate  points 
and  accents  the  utmost  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  printer 
and  the  author  can  hardly  save  even  the  last  correction, 
from  the  danger  of  some  slight  typographical  inaccuracies. 

The  arrangement  of  the  grammar  is  the  part  which  will 
least  please  English  readers.  My  first  impulse,  I own,  was  to 
put  it  into  another  shape.  Some  of  the  prepositional  cases, 
for  instance,  might  have  been  rolled,  I imagined,  into  an 
ablative,  and  the  two  instrumental  cases  between  them 
might  have  furnished  one  accusative.  But  then  I find  a 
special  note  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript  which  declares 
distinctly  that  there  is  “ no  accusative  in  Avar.” 

I may  therefore  be  forgiven  if  I leave  M.  Berge’s  method 
alone,  and  present  my  pages  in  a form  which  at  all  events 
will  not  be  novel  to  Russian  grammarians. 

I omitted,  likewise,  in  the  Introduction  to  explain  the  long 
delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  publication  of  this  article. 

During  several  years  official  and  other  duties  carried  me 
not  only  out  of  England,  but  to  places  beyond  the  range  of 
access  to  books  of  reference  such  as  a man  requires  for  the 
task  I had  before  me.  It  was  only  during  the  quiet  of  the 
last  winter  that  I was  able  thus  far  to  complete  it. 

In  the  translation  of  the  Russian  I owe  much  to  the 
assistance  given  me  hy  M.  Riola,  Professor  of  the  Russian 
Language  in  London. 

I have  only  to  add  that  I am  sending  copies  of  this  article  to 
my  friends  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  IM.  Adolphe  Berge  at  Tiflis, 
inviting  in  return  their  criticisms,  which  could  not  fail  to  con- 
tribute further  to  our  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  language. 
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311 

— 

1,326  \ 

162,201 

— 

292,978  ) 

193,742 

27,1271 

2,424 

10,971 

080,601 

721,243 

1 

104  ) 

5,784  J 

664  1 

i 

Indie 

Brunch. 

Gipsy  

286 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

245 

280 

245 

531 

Hebrew  

006 

_ 

967 

82 

— 

3,516 

5,295 

_ 

24 

1,740 

6,323  I 

6,251 

1,573 

23,323 

24,809 

Semitic  Fomilv. 

1 

228 

92  J 

Aisorian 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,250 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,47’S 

A 

1,4^ 

Georgian 

47 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 



289,018 

11,679 

2 





791 

47 

301,490 

301,53t1'' 

p Georgian  (Imeritian  and 

369,372  ■) 

3,769 

.2  Gurian) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,971  j 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

370,112 

379,1121 

2 Tushin  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,033 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,033 

5,033" 

Georgian. 

O Pshavian 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,144 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8,14‘4 

6,144 

Khevsurian  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6,902 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0,902 

6,902 

Mingrelian  

— 

— 

— 

— 

26,475 

169,565  ) 

87 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

197,228 

197,228 

1,101 ) 

Suanetian  

11,878  \ 
191  ) 

12,069 

12,009 

Kabardiniau  and  Tcherkes- 

Western. 

sian  

— 

— 

61,860 

842 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 



— 

— 

61,800 

849 

62,709 

1 

Abkhazian  and  Abuzintsian  . . . 

— 

— 

9,369 

— 

13,205 

— 

4 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

9,369 

13,209 

22,578 

O 

Tchetchen  

_ 

161,488 

_ 





2,211 





_ 



916 

161,488 

3,127 

164.615 

a 

Avartsian 

— 

16,480 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

40,408 







98,305 

16,480 

138,714 

155,194 

s 

Andiskoe  Community 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 









35,511 

— 

35,511 

35,511 

3 

Didoiskoe  „ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 













9,074 



9,074 

9,074 

sj 

Kasiknmukinn  ...  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 













35,139 



35,139 

35.139 

Artchintsian  

— 

— 

— 

- 















592 



592 

592 

1 ° 

S DargenUinn  

— 

— 

— 















88,045 



88,015 

88.045 

■z  Tubasarantslan 

— 

— 

— 

— 















16,350 



16,350 

16,350 

^ Agul 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





_ 







5,357 



5,357 

5,357 

W 

5 Kiurmtsian  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37 



— 

1,973 

38,122  ) 

86,620 

— 

130,873 

130,873 

fco 

4,121  J 

^ RutuUsian  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 









665 



11,138 



11,803 

11,803 

Tsakhurlsiun  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 













4,561 



4,561 

4,561 

i))uktsian  with  Gipulintsiun 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 









2,288 

5,635 





7,923 

7,923 

Khinalugiun  

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 











2,196 





2,196 

2,196 

Kriztsian 

— 

— 

— 

— 







— 



4,795 





4,795 

4,795 

Udiu 

— 

— 

1 _ 

i _ 

— 

1 

- 

— 

9.667 

— 

- 

— 

9,668 

9,668 

Turkish  Osinanli  

— 

— 

— 

1 209 

! 40 

93 

342 

15,673 





_ 

16,363 

16,363 

Turkic  Branch. 

Azerbijiu  Tarlar  

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 “ 

— 

63,699 

— 

211,263  1 
2,661  J 

357,917 

304.049  ) 
740  1 

19,786 

— 

975,788 

975,788 

Northern  Tartars  

18,053 

43,113 

21,910 

1 — 

■ — 

— 

2,296 

— 

— 

— 

53,021 

80,676 

55,317 

141,903 

‘3 

Jlongolic 

Branch. 

j Kulmuk 

10,707 

- 

- 

— 

1 _ 

1 

j - 

- 

— 

— 

_ 





10,707 



10,707 

1 

Finnic  Branch. 

I Ksts 

1,015 

- 

- 

- 

1 - 

1 - 

16 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1,015 

16 

1,031 

Negro  

— 

- 

- 

- 

i - 

1 5 

1 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

0 

6 

Unknown  

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 1,.500 

1 3,026 

730 

1 1,079 

- 

- 

058 

520 

_ 

7,513 

7,513 

Totals 

408,407 

.630,980 

1 -/.rt  o . . 

660,800 

68, 830 

. 

593,784 

529,217  1 

481,524 

— 

5,370,481 

1,849,278 

3,521,203 

1 

8,963  J 

1 1,550  ; 
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Art.  XII. — Caucasian  Nationalities.  By  M.  A.  Morrison. 

Professor  Schiefner,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  whom  I met  at 
the  Fourth  Oriental  Congress  at  Florence,  1878,  was  good 
enough  to  prepare  for  me  a risumi  of  the  languages  spoken 
in  the  Caucasus,  with  which  he  was  familiar  : fortunately  he 
did  not  delay  in  complying  with  my  request,  as  he  died 
before  his  essay  was  translated  and  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Philological  Society  of  London  for  1879. 

Last  year  I met  Mr.  Morrison,  the  Agent  for  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Tiflis,  and  I asked  him  to 
prepare  a schedule  of  the  Caucasian  Xationalities,  with  their 
approximate  population.  This  year  I received  the  following 
letter  and  the  desired  schedule. 

I have  not  ventured  to  alter  his  terminology  of  the 
Caucasian  tribes ; they  are  printed  as  he  states  them.  It  is 
clear  that  he  gives  an  ethnic,  and  not  a linguistic  table ; and 
it  yet  remains,  after  due  inquiry,  to  collate  Professor  Schief- 
ner’s  linguistic  sketch  with  this  schedule  of  Nationalities. 
I have  asked  Mr.  Morrison  to  do  this  at  his  leisure,  and  then 
to  tabulate  the  population  linguistically,  as  it  is  as  important 
to  the  Society,  of  which  he  is  the  Agent,  to  ascertain  the  extent 
of  the  requirements  of  each  language,  into  which  the  Bible  is 
translated,  as  it  is  interesting  to  the  Philologist  and  Eth- 
nologist to  be  informed  accurately  of  the  fissures  in  the 
population,  who  have  been  driven  in  past  ages  to  the  skirts 
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of  the  Caucasus,  and  have  now  passed  into  the  one  all- 
absorbing  Einjhre  of  Russia. 

Robert  Gust, 

22,  Albemarle  Street,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Eoj-al  Asiatic  Society. 

June  9,  1881. 

Tiflis,  2ith  January,  1881. 

Dear  Sir, — I have  had  some  little  time  lately  at  my 
disposal,  and  I utilized  it  in  fulfilling  my  long-standing 
promise  to  you. 

I have  now  the  pleasure  to  send  you  on  the  enclosed  sheet 
a statement  of  Caucasian  Nationalities,  which  is  in  great 
measure  self-explanatory.  I hope  you  may  find  it  useful. 
I shall  be  most  happy  to  supplement  it  in  any  way  you 
require. 

If  you  wish  I can  let  you  have  a tabulated  statement  of 
Religions  corresponding  to  this  of  Races. 

I remain,  dear  Sir, 

jmurs  faithfully, 

M.  A.  Morrison. 


R.  N.  Cust,  Esq.,  London. 
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Art.  XIII. — Translation  of  the  Mdrhatideya  Purdna.  Books 

YII.  YIII.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Hale  Wortham. 

Book  YII. 

Once  upon  earth  there  lived  a saintly  king 
Named  Harischandra  ; pure  in  heart  and  mind. 

In  virtue  eminent,  he  ruled  the  world. 

Guarding  mankind  from  evil.  While  he  reigned 
No  famine  raged,  nor  pain ; untimely  death 
Ne’er  cut  men  off;  nor  were  the  citizens 
Of  his  fair  city  lawless.  All  their  wealth. 

And  power,  and  works  of  righteousness,  ne’er  filled 
Their  hearts  with  pride ; in  everlasting  youth 
And  loveliness  the  women  passed  their  days. 

It  so  fell  out,  that  while  this  mighty  king 
Was  hunting  in  the  forest,  that  he  heard 
The  sound  of  female  voices  raised  in  cry 
Of  supplication.  Then  he  turned  and  said. 

Leaving  the  deer  to  fly  unheeded : “ Stop  ! 

Who  art  thou,  full  of  tyranny  and  hate, 

That  darest  thus  oppress  the  earth ; while  I, 

The  tamer  of  all  evil,  live  and  rule  ? ” 

Then,  too,  the  fierce  Ganesa, — he  who  blinds 
The  eyes,  and  foils  the  wills  of  men, — he  heard 
The  cry,  and  thus  within  himself  he  thought : 

“ This  surely  is  the  great  ascetic’s  work. 

The  mighty  Yisvamitra  ; he  whose  acts 
Display  the  fruits  of  penance  hard  and  sore. 

Upon  the  sciences  he  shows  his  power, 

While  they,  in  patience,  discipline  of  mind, 

And  silence  perfected,  cry  out  with  fear, 

‘ What  shall  we  do  ? The  illustrious  Kausika 
Is  powerful ; and  we,  compared  with  him, 

TOL.  XIII.— [new  series.] 
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Are  feeble.’  Thus  they  cry.  What  shall  I do  ? 

My  mind  is  filled  with  doubt.  Yet  stay ; a thought 
Has  come  across  me  : Lo  ! this  king  who  cries 
Unceasingly,  ‘ Fear  not ! ’ meeting  with  him, 

And  entering  his  heart,  I will  fulfil 
All  m}’’  desire.”  Then  filled  with  Rudra’s  son — 
Inspired  with  rage  b}’^  Yigna  Raj — the  king 
Spake  up  and  said  : “ What  evil  doer  is  here. 

Binding  the  fire  on  his  garment’s  hem. 

While  I,  his  king,  in  power  and  arms  renowned. 
Resplendent  in  my  glory,  pass  for  nought  ? 

Surely  the  never-ending  sleep  of  death 
Shall  overtake  him,  and  his  limbs  shall  fail. 

Smitten  with  darts  from  m}^  far-reaching  bow. 

Whose  fame  this  lower  world  may  scarce  contain.” 
Hearing  the  prince’s  words,  the  saint  was  filled 
With  wrath  o’erpow’ring,  and  the  sciences 
Fell  blasted  in  a moment  at  his  glance. 

But  when  the  king  beheld  the  pious  sage 
All-powerful,  he  quaked  exceedingly. 

And  trembled  like  the  sacred  fig-tree’s  leaves. 

Then  Visvamitra  cried  : “ Stop,  miscreant ! ” 

And  Harischandra,  humbly  falling  down 
Before  the  saint,  in  accents  low  and  meek : 

“ 0 Lord  ! most  holy  ! most  adorable  ! 

Oh,  blame  me  not ! This  is  no  fault  of  mine  ! 

My  duty  calls,”  he  said,  “ I must  obey.” 

“ Is  it  not  written  in  the  Holy  Law, 

‘ Alms  must  be  given  by  a virtuous  king  ; 

His  people  must  be  fought  for,  and  be  kept 

From  every  ill  ’ ? ” Then  Visvamitra  spoke 

And  said  : “ To  whom,  0 king,  should’st  thou  give  alms? 

For  whom  in  battle  should’st  thou  fight  ? and  whom 

Should’st  thou  protect  ? Oh,  tell  me,  nor  delay. 

But  quickly  answer,  if  thou  fcarest  sin.” 

“ Alms  should  be  given  to  Brahmans,”  said  the  king  : 

“ Those  who  are  weak  should  be  protected  : foes 
In  battle  should  be  met  and  overcome.” 
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Then  Yisvamitra  spoke  and  said  : “ 0 king  ! 

If  thus  indeed  thou  rightly  dost  perceive 
Thy  royal  duty,  give  thine  alms  to  me ; 

I am  a holy  Brahman,  and  I seek 
A dwelling-place  ; moreover  I would  gain 
A wife : therefore  bestow  on  me  thine  alms.” 

The  king,  his  heart  filled  with  exceeding  joj', 

Felt,  as  it  were,  his  youth  return,  and  said : 

“ Fear  not ! but  tell  me,  son  of  Kausika, 

Thy  heart’s  desire  ; and  be  it  hard  to  gain, 

Or  be  it  easy,  it  shall  still  be  thine. 

Say,  shall  I give  thee  gold,  or  wealth,  or  life  ? 

Or  shall  I give  thee  wife,  or  child,  or  land  ? 

Or  my  prosperity  itself?  ” “ 0 king  ! ” 

The  sage  replied,  “ thy  present  I accept ; 

But  let  thine  alms,  I pray,  be  granted  first, — 

The  ofiering  for  the  kingly  sacrifice.” 

“ 0 Brahman  ! ” said  the  king,  “ the  alms  are  thine  ; 
Further  than  this,  whatever  be  the  gift 
Thou  mavest  desire,  freely  I give  it  thee. 

Ask  what  thou  wilt.”  Then  Yisvamitra  spake : 

“ Give  me  the  earth,  its  mountains,  seas,  and  towns, 
With  all  its  kingdoms,  chariots,  horses,  men ; 

Its  elephants,  its  treasure-houses  too ; 

Its  treasures  vast,  and  all  whate’er  beside 
Is  recognized  as  thine : oh  ! give  me  all, 

I pray,  except  thyself,  thy  wife,  thy  son. 

And  this  thy  righteousness,  that  follows  close 
Beside  thee.  Sinless  one  ! oh  thou  who  art 
Perfect  in  righteousness  ! oh  orive  me  all — 

O O 

All  beside  these.  What  need  of  further  words.” 

The  king,  with  heart  rejoicing,  and  unchanged 
In  countenance,  hearing  the  sage’s  words, 

Said,  humbly  bowing  down  before  the  saint, 

“ So  be  thy  wish  fulfilled.”  “ 0 saintly  king,” 

Said  Yisvamitra,  “ if  the  world  is  mine, 

And  power,  and  wealth,  I pray  you  who  shall  reign. 
Since  in  this  kingdom  as  a devotee 
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I dwell  ? ” Then  Harischandra  said : “ ’Ere  this, 
Before  the  world  was  thine  by  my  free  gift, 

Thou  wast  the  lord  of  all ; how  much  more  now  ? 

Thy  right  is  doubly  sure.”  Then  said  the  sage : 

“ If  this  indeed  be  so, — if  the  whole  world 
Be  truly  mine,  and  all  its  sovereignty. 

Then  should’st  thou  not  remain,  nor  leave  thyself 
Aught  of  that  kingdom  which  thou  hast  renounced. 
But,  casting  off  thy  royal  ornaments. 

Thou  should’st  depart,  clothed  in  a dress  of  bark.” 

The  king,  obedient  to  the  sage’s  word. 

Stripped  off  his  royal  dress,  and,  with  his  wife 
And  son,  made  haste  to  go.  Then  said  the  saint : 

“ Stop,  Harischandra  ! Hast  thou  then  forgot 

The  offering  for  the  kingly  sacrifice 

That  thou  hast  promised  us  ? ” Replied  the  king : 

“ 0 mighty  saint ! the  kingdom  now  is  thine; 

All  have  I given  to  thee : and  as  for  me. 

What  have  I left  ? — nought ! save  myself. 

My  wife,  my  son  ! ” “ Thou  sayest  the  truth,  indeed,” 

Answered  the  sage ; “ but  yet  there  still  remains 
The  offering  for  the  kingly  sacrifice. 

And  this  know  well : A vow  to  Brahmans  made. 

If  unfulfilled,  works  special  woe  to  him 
Who  made  the  vow.  For  in  this  sacrifice 
Must  offerings  of  worth  be  freely  made 
To  Brahmans  ; — offerings  until  they  cry 
Hold  ! that  suffices  for  us  ! Therefore  pay 
Thy  promised  vow,  nor  longer  hesitate. 

‘ Alms  are  for  Brahmans,’  thou  thyself  hast  said, 

‘ Those  who  are  weak  must  be  protected  : foes 
In  battle  must  be  met  and  overcome.’  ” 

“ 0 saintly  priest ! ” answered  the  king,  “ my  wealth 
Is  all  departed  : nothing  now  remains 
For  me  to  give  : yet  grant  me  time  I pray. 

And  I will  pay  the  offering ! ” “ Noble  king,” 

Said  Visvamitra,  “ speak  I pray  thee  ! Say 
What  time  dost  thou  appoint  that  I should  wait? 
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Speak  ! no  delay  ! or  else  my  curse  of  fire 
Shall  burn  thee  up.”  Then  Harischandra  said : 

“ Most  holy  Brahman  ! when  a month  has  past 
The  money  for  the  offering  shall  be  thine. 

Xow  I have  nothing.  Oh  ! be  pleased  to  grant 
Remission  for  the  present.”  Said  the  sage, 

“ Go  ! go  ! most  noble  prince  ! maintain  thy  faith  ! 

And  may’st  thou  prosper  ! may  no  enemies 
Harass  thy  road.”  Commanded  thus,  the  king 
Departed  as  an  outcast ; — he,  the  king 
Of  all  the  earth,  an  exile  with  his  wife 
Unused  to  go  afoot,  and  with  his  son 
AVent  forth : while  cries  and  lamentations  rose 
On  every  side  : “ Our  hearts  are  filled  with  pain, 

Why  dost  thou  leave  us  thus  ? 0 virtuous  king  ! 

Show  mercy  to  thy  subjects.  Righteousness 
Indeed  shines  forth  in  thee ; if  thou  art  full 
Of  mercy,  may  it  overflow  on  us. 

Stay ! Mighty  Prince  ! one  moment,  while  we  gaze 
With  lover’s  eyes  upon  thy  beauteous  form. 

Alas  ! our  Prince ! Shall  we  ne’er  see  thee  more  P 
How  changed  thy  princely  state  ! Thou,  who  did’st  once 
Go  forth,  surrounded  by  attendant  kings. 

Who  marched  on  foot ; while  stately  elephants 
Bore  e’en  thy  ministers.  Now,  Lord  of  Kings ! 

Thyself  art  driven  forth  on  foot.  Yet,  stay  ! 

Think,  Harischandra  ! how  wilt  thou  endure 
The  dust,  the  heat,  the  toil  ? Stay,  mighty  prince. 

Nor  cast  thy  duty  off.  Oh,  show  to  us 
Some  mercy,  for  herein  thy  duty  lies. 

Behold,  we  cast  off  all  for  thee  ! Our  wives. 

Our  wealth,  our  children,  our  possessions,  all 
Have  we  relinquished  ; like  thy  shadow, 

W e would  follow  thee.  Oh  leave  us  not ! 

For  wheresoe’er  thou  art  is  happiness. 

And  heaven  itself  would  be  no  heaven  to  us 
Without  our  prince.”  Then,  overwhelmed  with  grief 
At  these  laments,  the  king  stayed  on  his  course. 
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In  pity  for  his  loving  citizens. 

Then  Visvamitra,  filled  with  rage,  his  eyes 

Rolling  with  wrath,  exclaimed:  “Shame on  thee!  shame! 

0 full  of  falsehood,  and  of  wickedness. 

How  ! would’st  thou,  then,  speaker  of  lies ! 

Resume  the  gifts  that  thou  hast  freely  made. 

And  reinstate  thee  in  thy  kingdom  ? ” “ Sir  ! 

1 go  ! ” replied  the  king  to  these  rude  words. 

And  trembling  crept  away  in  haste,  his  wife 
Holding  him  by  the  hand.  And,  as  she  went. 

Her  fragile  form  o’ercome  with  weariness. 

The  Brahman  smote  her  fiercely  with  his  stick. 

Then  Harischandra,  pained  with  inmost  grief. 

Seeing  the  stroke,  said  meekly,  “ Sir  ! I go  ! ” 

Nor  further  spoke.  Filled  with  compassion  then. 

The  Visvadevas  said  : “ What  sin  is  this  ? 

What  torments  shall  indeed  suffice  for  him 

By  whom  this  pious  king — the  offerer 
Of  prayer,  and  sacrifice,  has  been  cast  forth. 

Who  now  will  sanctify  the  Soma-juice 
With  prayers  and  hymns,  at  the  great  sacrifice. 

That  we  may  drink  it  with  rejoicing  hearts?  ” 

Then,  having  heard  these  words,  the  Brahman  turned 
Upon  the  Visvedevas  ; and,  in  wrath 
Exceeding  hot,  he  spake  a fearful  curse  : 

“ You  shall  be  cast  down  from  the  height  of  heaven. 
And  live  as  men.”  The  curse  had  hardly  passed 
His  lips,  when  filled  with  pity  for  their  fate. 

The  sage  yet  further  added  : “ You  shall  live 
Indeed  as  men,  but  yet,  there  shall  be  born 
To  you  no  son,  nor  shall  you  know  the  state 
Of  marriage.  Envy,  love,  and  wrath  shall  ne’er 
Hold  sway  o’er  you  : and  when  the  appointed  time 
Has  past,  you  shall  I’e-enter  once  again 
The  courts  of  heaven,  and  wear  again  the  form 
Which  you  had  lost.”  The  Visvedevas  then 
Came  down  from  heaven,  and,  clothed  in  human  form, 
Were  born  as  men,  the  sons  of  Britha,  wife 
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Of  Paiulu.  Therefore  those  five  Pandavas — 
Mighty  in  war — by  Visvaniitra  cursed, 

Knew  not  the  state  of  marriage.  Thou  hast  heard 
The  tale  of  Pandu’s  sons  ; thy  question,  too. 

Of  fourfold  import  has  been  answered. 

I pray  thee,  say,  what  further  would’st  thou  hear  ? 


Book  VIII. 

Said  Jaimini : An  answer  ye  have  found 
To  all  my  questions  ; and  indeed  have  filled 
Me  full  of  deepest  interest.  Oh  I I long 
To  hear  yet  more  ! Alas  I that  saintly  king  ! 

"What  grief  he  suffered  ! Did  he  e’er  attain 
To  any  comfort  answering  to  his  woe  ? 

Noblest  of  Birds ! Oh  tell  me  this,  I pray. 

The  Iloly  Birds  continued  : Then  the  king, 
O’ercorae  with  grief  and  pain,  hearing  the  words 
Of  Visvaniitra,  with  his  wife  and  son 
Journeyed  along,  dragging  his  weary  steps. 

At  length  the  holy  place  appeared  in  view — 

The  shrine  of  Siva  ; thus  within  himself, 

He  said : “ Benares,  sacred  to  the  god, 

Lies  now  before  me ; there  shall  I find  rest. 

For  there  man  has  no  power.”  The  king  approached 
The  gates  on  foot : lo  ! at  the  entry  stood 
The  Brahman  Visvamitra.  Mighty  Saint ! 

The  king,  his  hands  in  supplication  joined. 

With  humble  reverence,  said  : “ Here  is  my  life. 

My  wife,  my  son,  I offer  all  to  thee ; 

Accept,  I pray,  the  offering ! or  choose 
^Vhatever  else  thou  wouldest ! ” But  the  sage 
Replied  : “ The  month  is  past ! most  saintly  king  ! 
Give  me  the  present  for  the  sacrifice — 
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The  offering  thou  hast  promised.”  “ One  half-day 
As  yet  remains  before  the  month  be  past, 

Oh  Brahman  of  surpassing  piety, 

And  penances  unfading.  Wait,  I pray, 

A few  short  hours.”  Then  Visvamitra  said : 

“ So  he  it,  king ! once  more  I will  return. 

But  if  the  offering  be  not  duly  paid. 

Before  the  sinking  of  this  evening’s  sun. 

My  curse  shall  smite  thee.”  And  the  priest 
Departed,  while  the  king,  in  anxious  thought. 

Debated  thus  : “ How  shall  I make  the  gift  ? 

The  promised  gift  ? where  are  my  friends  ? my  wealth  ? 
I may  not  beg  for  alms  ; how  can  I then 
Fulfil  my  vow  ? Nor  even  in  the  world 
Beyond  shall  I find  rest.  Destruction  waits. 

If  with  my  promise  unfulfilled,  I pass 
From  hence.  A robber  of  the  holy  saints  ; 

I shall  become  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

Nay,  I will  sell  myself ! and,  as  a slave, 

Redeem  my  promise.”  Then  the  queen,  in  tears 
Bewildered,  and  afilicted,  lost  in  thought. 

With  face  cast  down,  “ Maintain  thy  truth,”  she  said, 

“ Most  mighty  prince  ! Oh ! let  not  doubt  prevail ! 

The  man  devoid  of  truth  is  to  be  shunned 
Like  contact  with  the  dead.  The  highest  law 
Declares,  that  inward  truth  and  faithfulness 
Must  be  maintained.  Burnt  sacrifices,  alms. 

The  study  of  the  scriptures,  penances. 

Are  counted  not  for  righteousness  to  him 
Whose  word  is  faithless.  Listen  ! noble  prince  ! 

Is  it  not  written  in  the  sacred  law : 

‘ The  wise  attain  Salvation  through  the  truth. 

While  lies  and  falsehood  are  destruction’s  way 
To  men  of  low  and  evil  minds.’  There  lived, 

’Tis  said,  a king  upon  the  earth,  by  whom 
The  kingly  sacrifice — burnt  offerings  too. 

Were  offered  in  abundance.  That  same  king 
Fell  once  from  truthfulness,  and  by  that  fall. 
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He  lost  his  righteousness,  ami  forfeited 
nis  place  in  heaven.  Prince  ! I have  borne  a son  ” — 
Her  utterance  failed  her,  issuing  forth  in  nought 
But  sighs  and  lamentations.  Then  the  king, 

"With  eyes  o’erflowing,  said,  “ Behold  thy  son  ! 

He  stands  beside  thee  ! cast  away  thy  grief ! 

Tell  me  what  presses  on  thee.”  Said  the  queen, 

“ Prince,  I have  borne  a son  ; and  sons  are  born 
To  none  but  worthy  women.  This  my  son 
Shall  take  me — he  shall  offer  me  for  sale — 

Then  with  the  money  gained,  pay  thou  the  priest 
The  promised  offering.”  Hearing  these  words. 

He  fell  down  fainting.  When  his  sense  returned, 

Filled  with  exceeding  pain,  the  king  burst  forth, 
Lamenting  : “ This,  alas  ! most  loving  one  ! 

Is  hardly  to  be  framed  in  words,  much  less 
Be  carried  out  in  deed.  Alas  ! alas  ! ” — 

His  spirit  fled  again,  and  to  the  earth 
He  fell  unconscious.  Overcome  with  grief. 

The  queen  exclaimed,  filled  with  compassion  : “ King  ! 
How  art  thou  fallen  from  thy  high  estate  ! 

The  ground  is  now  thy  resting-place,  whom  once 
A gorgeous  couch  received.  Lo  ! this  my  lord. 

By  whom  wealth,  honour,  power,  are  freely  given 
An  offering  to  the  Brahman — see,  he  lies 
Insensate  on  the  ground.  Ye  gods  of  heaven ! 

Tell  me,  I pray  you,  has  this  noble  king. 

Equal  to  gods  in  rank,  committed  sin 
Against  you,  that  he  lies  thus  overcome 
With  woe  ? ” Then  fell  the  queen,  bereft  of  sense 
Upon  the  earth,  o’erwhelmed  with  grief  and  pain. 
Seeing  her  husband’s  misery.  When  the  boy 
Beheld  his  parents  lying  on  the  ground. 

He  cried  in  terror  : “ Father  ! give  me  food  ! 

Mother ! my  tongue  is  parched  with  thirst ! ” Meanwhile 
Upon  the  scene  the  mighty  Brahman  came ; 

And  when  he  saw  the  king  lie  senseless,  “ King  ! ” — 
Sprinkling  cold  water  on  his  face — he  said, 
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“ Rise  up  ! rise  up  ! Pay  me  the  promised  vow  ; 

For  this  thy  misery  from  day  to  day 
Increases,  and  will  j^et  increase,  until 
The  debt  be  paid.”  The  water’s  cooling  touch 
Refreshed  the  king ; his  consciousness  returned  ; 

But  when  he  saw  the  Brahman,  faintness  seized 
His  limbs  again.  Then  overpowering  rage 
Seized  Visvamitra  ; but  before  he  left. 

The  best  of  Brahmans  said  : “ If  what  is  just, 

Or  right,  or  true,  enters  thy  mind,  0 king  ! 

Give  me  the  present.  Lo  ! by  truth  divine 
The  sun  sends  forth  his  vivifying  rays 
Upon  the  earth.  By  truth  this  mighty  world 
Stands  firm  and  steadfast.  Truth  all  law  excels. 

By  truth  the  very  heaven  itself  exists. 

Wert  thou  to  weigh  the  truth,  and  in  the  scale 
Opposing,  wert  to  place  burnt-offerings, 

And  sacrifices  countless,  still  the  truth 

Would  far  outweigh  them  all.  Why  need  I waste 

My  words  of  loving-kindness  upon  thee — 

An  ill-intentioned,  false,  ignoble  man. 

Thou  art  a king, — so  should  the  truth  prevail 
With  thee.  Yet  hear  me ; — if  the  offering 
Be  still  unpaid  when  th’  evening’s  sun  has  sunk 
Behind  the  western  mountain  to  his  rest. 

My  curse  shall  smite  thee.”  Speaking  words  like  these 
The  Brahman  left  him ; and  the  king,  o’ercome 
With  fear — a fugitive — robbed  of  his  wealth — 
Degraded  to  unfathomable  depths — 

The  victim  of  his  evil  creditor — 

Heard  once  again  the  counsel  of  his  wife  : 

“ 0 king  ! sell  me  ! nor  let  the  fiery  curse 
Dissolve  thy  being  ! ” Urged  repeatedly. 

The  king  at  length  replied  : “ Most  loving  one ! 

What  the  most  wicked  man  could  hardl}’^  do, 

That  same  will  I : — and  I will  sell  my  wife. 

Alas ! that  I should  utter  such  a word  ! ” 

And  going  with  his  wife  into  the  town — 
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Eyes  dimmed  with  tears,  voice  choked  with  grief — he 
cried : 

“ Come  hither,  townsmen  ! hearken  unto  me  ! 

A wretch  ! inhuman  ! savage  as  a fiend ! 

I offer  here  my  wife  for  sale,  and  yet 
I live  ! Here  is  a female  slave  ! AVho  buys  ? 

Make  haste  and  speak.”  “ The  female  slave  is  mine  ! ” 
(So  spake  an  ancient  Brahman  to  the  king.) 

“ !Money  I have  in  heaps,  and  I will  pay 
You  well  for  her.  My  wife  is  delicate  ; 

Tier  household  duties  are  beyond  her  strength ; 

I want  a slave,  and  therefore  I will  give 
A price  proportioned  to  the  woman’s  skill 
And  temper ; nor  will  I o’erlook  her  youth 
And  beauty.  What  you  think  is  fair  and  right, 

That  will  I pay.”  Struck  dumb  with  grief,  the  king 
Stood  mute,  nor  answered  aught.  And  then  the  priest, 
Tying  the  price  in  the  king’s  garment-hem — 

His  bark-cloth  garment — roughly  grasped  the  queen, 
And  dragged  her  off".  But  when  the  loving  child 
Beheld  his  mother  led  away,  he  seized 
Her  by  her  garment.  And  the  queen  exclaimed : 

“ If  only  for  a moment,  noble  sir  ! 

Oh  ! let  me  go  ! that  I may  gaze  once  more 
Upon  my  child,  whom  I shall  never  see. 

And  never  touch  again  ! My  child,  behold 
Thy  mother,  now  a slave  ! And  thou — a prince  ! 

Oh,  touch  me  not ! My  lot  of  servitude 

Forbids  that  thou  should’st  touch  me.”  But  the  child. 

His  eyes  bedewed  with  tears,  ran  after  her, 

Calling  her  “ Mother  ! ” As  the  boy  came  near. 

The  Brahman  spurned  him  with  his  foot ; but  he 
Still  following  close  would  not  be  torn  from  her. 

Calling  her  “ Mother  ! ” “ Oh,  my  lord  ! I pray. 

Be  gracious  to  me  ! ” said  the  queen.  “ Oh,  buy 
My  son  with  me ; divide  us  not ! For  I 
Without  him  shall  be  nought  of  use  to  you. 

Be  gracious,  0 my  lord  ! ” Then  said  the  priest : 
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“ Here  ! take  the  money  ! give  the  hoy  to  me  ! 

The  saints,  who  know  the  scriptures,  have  ordained 
The  right  and  lawful  sum.  Take  it ! ” He  tied 
The  money  in  the  king’s  hark  dress,  and  led 
Them  both  away — the  mother  and  the  child — 

Together  bound.  But  when  the  king  beheld 
Himself  bereft  of  both  his  wife  and  son. 

He  burst  forth  : “ Ah  ! my  wife  ! whom  neither  sun, 
Nor  moon,  nor  air  have  ever  seen  ! who  hast 
Been  kept  from  vulgar  gaze  ! Alas  ! a slave 
Hast  thou  become  ! Alas  ! thou,  too,  my  son  ! — 

A scion  of  the  noble  dynasty. 

Sprung  from  the  sun ! disgrace  has  seized  on  thee. 

And — shame  upon  me  ! — thou  too  art  a slave  ! 

Ye  have  become  a sacrifice ; ye,  through  my  fault, 

Have  fallen.  Would  that  I were  dead  ! ” Thus  spoke 
The  king.  Meanwhile  the  Brahman  hastily 
Entered  the  grove  wherein  his  dwelling  stood. 

And  vanished  with  his  slaves.  Then  met  the  king 
The  Brahman  Visvamitra.  “ Prince  ! ” he  said. 

Pay  me  the  oflfering ! ” Hari'schandra  gave 
The  money  gained  by  the  shameful  sale 
Of  wife  and  child.  And  when  the  priest  beheld 
The  money,  overcome  with  wrath,  he  said : 

“ How  canst  thou  mock  me  with  this  paltry  sum ! 

Base  Kshatriya ! And  thinkest  thou  that  this 

Suffices  for  a sacrificial  gift 

Such  as  I would  accept  ? But  if  tlij"^  mind 

Thus  far  misleads  thee,  thou  shalt  feel  my  power — 

Power  transcendant,  gained  by  penances. 

And  scripture  meditation.  Yes  ! the  power 
Of  my  pure  Brahmanhood  shall  show  itself 
On  thee.”  “ More  will  I give  thee,”  said  the  king, 

“ But  wait,  most  noble  saint ! Nought  have  I left ! 
Even  my  wife  and  child  are  sold.”  Replied 
The  Brahman  : “ Hold  ! be  silent ! Further  time 
Than  the  remaining  fourth  part  of  to-day 
I grant  thee  not.”  Enraged,  he  turned  away, 
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Departing  with  the  money.  And  the  king, 

Immersed  in  grief  and  fear,  with  face  cast  down. 

Cried  out : “ If  there  he  any  one  of  you 

Who  wants  a slave,  let  him  make  haste  and  speak 

Wliile  day  remains.”  Then  Dharraa,  putting  on 

The  form  of  a Chandala,  hastily 

Came  forward,  taking  pity  on  the  king. 

Ilis  countenance  was  fearful, — black,  with  tusks 
Projecting ; savage  in  his  words ; his  smell 
Was  foul  and  horrible  ; a crowd  of  dogs 
Came  after  him.  “ Tell  me  thy  price,”  he  said ; 

“ Be  quick ; and  whether  it  be  large  or  small 
I care  not,  so  I have  thee  as  my  slave.” 

The  king,  beholding  such  a loathsome  form, 

Of  mien  revolting — “ What  art  thou  ? ” he  said. 

“ Men  call  me  a Chandala,”  he  replied. 

I dwell  in  this  same  cit}' — in  a part 
Of  evil  fame.  As  of  a murderer 
Condemned  to  death,  such  is  my  infamy. 

My  calling  is  a robber  of  the  dead.” 

“ I will  not  be  a slave,”  exclaimed  the  king, 

“ To  thee,  a base  ChandMa.  Better  far 
That  I should  perish  by  tbe  fiery  curse.” 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  the  saint 
Returned,  his  countenance  with  rage 
Distorted  ; and  he  thus  addressed  the  king : 

” The  sum  is  fair ; why  dost  thou  not  accept 
The  ofiier  ? Then  indeed  thou  mightest  pay 
The  gift  thou  owest  for  the  sacrifice.” 

“ 0 son  of  Kusika ! ” replied  the  king, 

“ Consider  this,  I pray  ! — my  noble  race  ! 

Truly  am  I descended  from  the  sun  ! 

How  can  I then  become,  though  sore  in  want, 

Lowest  of  creatures — a Chandala’s  slave  ? ” 

“ Delay  no  more,”  the  Brahman  said,  “ but  pay 
The  gift  at  once,  and  sell  thyself  a slave 
To  the  Chandala — or  assuredly 
I curse  thee.”  “ Saintly  priest,  be  merciful ! ” 
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The  king  entreated ; and,  immersed  in  care, 

He  seized  the  Brahman’s  feet,  exclaiming  thus  : 

“ What  am  I but  a slave,  o’erwhelmed  with  grief ! 
Fear  holds  me  ! Saintly  priest,  be  merciful ! 
Protect  me,  mighty  saint ! Save  me,  I pray. 

From  this  most  horrible  Chandala.  Sir  ! 

Most  noble  saint ! hereafter  shall  thy  will 
Be  all  the  object  of  my  life  ! To  serve 
Thy  lightest  wish  shall  be  my  highest  joy  ! 

Thus  will  I make  the  offering — I will  be 

Thy  slave  ! ” Replied  the  Brahman  : “ If  thou  art 

My  slave,  then  will  I sell  thee  as  a slave 

To  the  Chandala.”  Then,  filled  with  delight. 

Paying  the  money,  the  Svapaka  bound 

His  lately-purchased  slave,  and  striking  him. 

Led  him  away.  Parted  from  all  his  friends ; 

In  utmost  grief ; in  the  Chandala’s  house 
Abiding — morning,  noon,  and  eventide. 

And  night,  the  king  thus  made  lament : 

“Alas  ! my  tender  wife,  overwhelmed  with  pain. 
Looking  upon  her  son  in  miserj'’. 

Bewails  her  lot.  But  yet  she  says : ‘ The  king 
Will  surely  ransom  us,  for  he  has  gained 
By  now  more  money  than  the  Brahman  paid 
For  us  ; ’ and  all  the  time  she  little  knows 
My  fate — worse  than  her  own.  For  I have  passed 
From  woe  to  woe — kingdom  and  friends — my  wife, 
My  son,  have  passed  from  me,  and  now  the  state 
Of  a Chandala  holds  me.”-  While  he  dwelt 
A slave  in  the  Chanclala’s  house,  the  forms 
Of  those  he  loved  were  still  before  his  ej’’cs — 

Were  ever  in  his  mind.  IMeanwhile  the  king. 
Obedient  to  his  master’s  will,  became 
A robber  of  the  dead  ; and  night  and  day 
He  watched  for  plunder.  “ One  part  of  the  spoil 
Is  for  the  king,  three  for  thy  master,  two 
For  thee.  Go  to  the  city’s  southern  part. 

Where  is  the  dwelling  of  tlie  dead,  there  wait.” 
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Obeying  the  Chandala,  to  the  place 
Of  burial  he  went ; — an  awful  place, 

Filled  full  of  fearful  sounds  and  loathsome  sights — 

Of  evil  smells,  and  smoke,  and  locks  of  hair 

Fallen  from  the  dead  ; while  troops  of  fiends  and  ghouls. 

Vampires  and  demons,  wandered  to  and  fi’o. 

Vultures  and  jackals  prowled,  and  spirit  forms 
Of  evil  hovered  o’er.  The  ground  was  strewn 
AVith  heaps  of  bones ; and  wailing,  sharp  and  shrill. 
Re-echoed  from  the  mourners  of  the  dead. 

The  bodies  on  the  funeral  piles,  half  burnt. 

Crackled  and  hissed ; showing  their  shining  teeth, 

They  grinned,  as  if  in  sport ; while  all  the  time 

The  howl  of  demons  and  the  wail  of  fiends 

AA^'ere  mingled  with  the  roar  of  flames — a sound 

Of  fearful  import,  such  as  ushers  in 

The  day  of  doom.  The  sights,  and  sounds,  and  smells — 

The  heaps  of  ashes,  and  the  piles  of  bones. 

Blackened  with  filth — the  smoke,  the  shouts. 

The  yells — struck  fear  on  fear  into  the  heart. 

The  burial-place  resembled  nought  but  hell. 

Such  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  king. 

“ Priests  ! Brahmans  ! Counsellors  ! how  have  I fallen 
From  all  my  royal  state  ! Alas  ! my  queen  ! 

Alas  ! my  son  ! Oh  ! miserable  fate  ! 

AA"e  have  been  torn  asunder  by  the  power 
Of  Visvamitra.”  Thoughts  like  these  possessed 
His  inmost  mind  ; while  foul,  unshorn,  unwashed, 

He  served  his  master.  Running  here  and  there. 

Armed  with  a jagged  club,  he  sought  the  dead. 

From  whom  he  gained  his  wages.  So  he  lived, 
Degraded  from  his  caste.  Old  knotted  rags 
Served  as  his  dress  ; his  face  and  arms  and  feet 
AVith  dust  aud  ashes  from  the  funeral  piles 
Begrimed ; his  hands  defiled  with  putrid  flesh 
From  contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

So  neither  day  nor  night  he  ceased  from  toil. 

And  twelve  months  passed — twelve  weary  months,  which 
seemed 
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To  his  grief-stricken  mind  a hundred  years  ; 

And  then  at  last,  worn  out,  the  best  of  kings 
Lay  down  to  rest ; and  as  upon  his  couch 
All  motionless  in  sleep  he  lay,  he  saw 
A wondrous  vision.  By  the  power  divine 
He  seemed  to  wear  another  form, — a form 
Both  new  and  strange, — and  in  that  form  to  pay 
The  vow.  Twelve  years  of  expiation  passed 
With  difficulty.  Then  within  himself 
King  Harischandra  thought : “ So  too  will  I, 

When  I am  freed  from  hence,  perform  my  vows 
With  generous  freedom.”  Forthwith  he  was  born 
As  a Pukkasa ; while  a place  was  found 
For  him  among  the  dead,  and  funeral  rites 
Were  ordered  as  his  task.  Thus  seven  years 
Were  passed  ; then  to  the  burying-place  was  brought 
A Brahman  seeking  sepulture  : in  life 
He  had  been  poor,  but  honest ; and  the  king, 

Though  he  knew  this — the  dead  man’s  poverty 
And  his  uprightness — pressed  his  friends  to  pay 
The  funeral  dues.  “ Enforce  thy  right,”  they  said, 

“ And  do  this  evil  deed  ; yet  know  thou  this  : 

Once  upon  earth  there  was  a mighty  king 
Named  Harischandra  ; though  he  but  disturbed 
A Brahman’s  sleep,  through  that  offence  he  lost 
His  merit,  and  by  Visvamitra’s  curse 
Became  a base  Pukkasa.”  Yet  the  king 
Spared  not  the  dead  man’s  friends,  but  still  required 
His  fee.  Therefore  they  cursed  him  in  their  rage — 

“ Go  ! — go  ! — thou  most  degraded  of  mankind — 

Go  to  the  lowest  hell ! ” Then  in  his  dream 
The  king  beheld  the  messengers  of  death. 

Fearful  to  look  at,  armed  with  heavy  chains, 

They  seized  him,  and  they  bound  him  hand  and  foot. 
And  bore  him  off.  And  then,  in  fear  and  pain. 
Headlong  he  fell  into  the  bath  of  oil 
In  Naraka.  There,  torn  with  instruments 
Sharji-edged  as  razors,  fed  on  putrid  blood. 
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lie  saw  himself.  For  seven  years  in  hell — 

Now  burnt  from  day  to  day,  now  tossed  and  torn, 
Now  cut  by  knives,  and  now  by  icy  winds 
Frozen  and  numbed — a dead  Pukkasa’s  fate 
He  underwent.  Each  day  in  Naraka, 

A hundred  years  of  mortal  reckoning — 

So  count  the  demons  who  inhabit  hell. 

Then  he  beheld  himself  cast  up  to  earth. 

His  spirit  entering  a filthy  dog ; 

Feeding  on  things  all  foul  and  horrible — 

Consumed  by  cold.  A month  thus  passed  away. 

His  spirit  changed  its  dwelling,  and  he  saw 
Himself  an  ass ; and  after  that  an  ox, 

A cow,  a goat,  a sheep,  a bird,  a worm. 

So  day  by  day  he  saw  his  spirit  change 
Its  outward  shape.  A multitude  of  forms — 

Some  moving,  others  rooted  to  the  ground — 
Eeceived  his  soul.  And  when  the  hundred  years 
Were  passed  and  gone,  he  saw  himself  again 
Re-occupy  his  pristine  human  form — 

Once  more  a king.  And  then  he  seemed  to  lose 
His  kingdom,  casting  it  away  in  games 
Of  chance.  Turned  from  his  home  a wanderer 
Into  the  forest  with  his  wife  and  child : 

Devoured  by  a ravening  beast,  but  raised 

To  life  again  on  earth,  he  sore  bewailed 

His  wife  : “ Alas  ! why  hast  thou  left  me  thus  ? 

Alas  ! 0 Saivya  ! where  hast  thou  gone  ? ” 

Then  in  his  dream  he  seemed  to  see  his  w'ife 
And  son  lamenting : “ What  hast  thou  to  do 
With  gambling  ? Oh  protect  us,  mighty  king  ! ” 
The  vision  faded,  and  he  saw  no  more 
The  cherished  forms.  And  then  the  dream  returned 
By  power  divine.  And  Harischandra  stood 
In  heaven,  and  he  beheld  his  wife  on  earth. 

With  flowing  hair,  dragged  forcibly  along — 
Stripped  of  her  clothes  : the  cry  came  to  his  ear, 

“ Protect  us,  king  of  men  ! ” Then,  snatched  away, 
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The  demons  hurried  him  before  the  judge ; 

And  Harischandra  seemed  to  hear  the  words : 

“ Go  forth  ! return  once  more  to  earth  ! Tby  grief 
Is  well  nigh  past  and  ended  ; joy  ere  long 
Shall  come  to  thee.  The  sorrows  that  remain 
Endure.”  The  king,  then  driven  from  the  sky 
By  Yama’s  messengers,  falling  through  space — 
Senseless  in  fear  and  terror,  filled  with  pain 
Yet  more  exceeding — thought  within  himself, 

“ How  shall  I suffer  all  these  torments  sore  ! — 

The  changes  manifold  of  form — the  pain 
In  Naraka.”  Then  Harischandra  sought 
Aid  from  the  gods  : “ 0 mighty  lords,”  he  said, 

“ Protect  me  ! 0 protect  my  wife  and  child  ! 

0 mighty  Dharma,  thee  I worship  ! Thee, 

0 Krishna,  the  Creator  ! Faultless  ones, 

Both  far  and  near,  before  you  now  I come, 

A suppliant.  On  thee,  0 lord  of  prayer, 

1 call ! on  thee,  0 Indra  too  ! to  thee 
0 ancient  one  ! I pray — immutable  ! ” 

The  vision  fled,  the  king  arose  from  sleep. 

His  tangled  hair,  his  body  black  and  grimed, 
Becalled  to  him  his  state — the  plunderer 

Of  dead  men’s  clothes.  His  recollection  gone. 

He  thought  not  of  his  sorrowing  wife  and  child. 
For  reason  failed.  The  loss  of  kingdom,  wealth. 
And  friends,  his  dwelling-place  among  the  tombs. 
Had  overthrown  his  senses,  and  destroyed 
H is  mind.  Then  to  the  burying-place  the  queen 
Came,  bearing  the  dead  body  of  her  son  — 

Pale  and  distracted.  “ My  beloved  son  ! 

My  child  ! ” she  kept  exclaiming,  while  she  threw 
Dust  on  her  head.  “ Alas  ! alas  ! 0 king ! 

O that  thou  could’st  behold  thy  child,”  she  said — 

“ Thy  child  now  lying  dead  upon  the  earth. 

Killed  by  a serpent’s  bite.  Alas  ! my  son  ! 

So  lovely  ! so  delightful ! ” Then  the  king. 
Hearing  the  sounds  of  mourning,  went  in  haste 
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To  rob  the  dead  : nor  did  he  recognize 

Ilis  wife,  in  that  sad  mourner,  clianged  by  grief 

As  if  into  another.  And  the  queen 

Knew  not  the  form  that  stood  before  her,  clothed 

In  rags,  with  matted  hair,  withered  and  foul. 

Then  recollection  dawned  upon  the  king. 

Seeing  the  dead  child’s  princely  form,  the  thought 
Of  his  own  son  came  o’er  him.  “ Ah  ! my  child  ! 
What  evil  chance,”  he  said,  “ has  brought  thee  here  ! 
A child  of  princely  race  thou  seemest.  He,  my  son. 
Long  lost  to  me  through  my  accursed  fate. 

Would  have  been  even  such  as  thou  in  age.” 

Then  raised  the  queen  her  voice,  and  thus  she  spoke : 
“ Alas  ! has  some  unexpiated  crime 
Brought  upon  us,  my  child  ! this  endless  woe. 

My  absent  lord  ! since  thou  did’st  not  console 
My  grief  in  times  gone  by,  how  can  the  pain 
I suffer  now  assuage  ? Did’st  thou  not  lose 
Thy  kingdom  ? did’st  thou  not  desert  thy  friends  ? 
Did’st  thou  not  sell  thy  wife  and  child  ? ” The  king 
Heard  her  lament,  and  as  he  heard,  the  vail 
Fell  from  his  eyes, — he  recognized  again 
His  wife  and  son — and  saying  but  the  words, 

“ Ah  ! Saivya  ! Ah  ! my  beloved  child  ! ” 

He  fainting  fell  to  earth.  Then,  too,  the  queen, 
Hearing  her  husband’s  voice,  o’ercome  with  grief. 
Insensate  fell.  Returning  consciousness 
Brought  to  them  both  affliction’s  heaviest  weight 
And  mutual  lamentations.  “ Ah  ! my  son ! ” 

Thus  mourned  the  king,  “ my  inmost  heart  is  torn. 
When  I behold  thy  form  so  delicate  : 

My  child  ! embracing  thee  in  tend’rest  love, 

W ords  of  affection  I will  speak,  that  rise 
Unbidden  to  my  lips.  Alas  ! thy  limbs 
Will  be  defiled  by  my  embrace  ; the  dust 
That  clings  about  my  garments  will  pollute 
Thy  lovely  form  ! Alas  ! my  child,  thou  had’st 
An  evil  father  ! He  who  should  have  kept 
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All  dangers  from  thee,  he  it  was  who  sold 
Thee  as  a slave  ! and  yet  in  heart  and  mind 
First  of  all  things  I love  thee.  Ah  ! my  child  ! 

Thy  father’s  realm — ray  heaped-up  wealth — all  this 
By  lawful  right  was  thine  inheritance. 

And  now  thou  liest  slain  ! Ah  me  ! the  tears 
Rise  to  my  eyes  in  blinding  force  : thy  form, 

In  grace  and  beauty  like  the  lotus  flower. 

Fades  from  my  sight.”  He  spoke,  and  faltering 
With  grief  embraced  his  son.  The  queen  exclaimed 
“ This  is  indeed  my  lord — I know  his  voice  ! 

I know  his  form  ! this  is  the  mighty  king. 

The  wisest  of  all  beings.  But  how  changed  ! 

What  fate  is  this  ? • Ah  what  a dreadful  place 
For  him,  the  lord  of  men.  This  grief  yet  more 
Is  added  to  the  mourning  for  my  son — 

My  husband’s  fate — for  as  a slave  he  serves 
A base  Chandala.  Cursed  be  that  god. 

Or  demon  foul,  through  whom  a godlike  king 
Has  fallen  to  this  degraded  state  ; the  lot 
Of  a Svapaka.  Ah  ! most  noble  prince, 

My  mind  is  filled  with  grief,  when  I recall 
Thy  regal  state,  thy  past  magnificence. 

No  kingly  ensigns  go  before  thee  now, 

No  captive  kings,  brought  down  to  slaver}’-. 

Humbly  precede  thee,  casting  in  the  way 
Their  garments,  lest  the  dust  should  soil  thy  feet. 

But  now  ! 0 king  ! alas  ! thyself  a slave, 

Thou  livest  in  this  fearful  place,  begrimed 
With  filth  ; thy  sacred  cord  concealed,  thy  hair 
Tangled  and  long,  plunder  of  dead  men’s  clothes 
Thy  livelihood.  Ah  ! king  ! and  is  thy  life 
Spent  in  this  awful  wise  ? ” So  spake  the  queen. 

And  falling  on  his  neck,  embraced  her  lord : 

AVhile  she,  sprung  from  a king  herself,  bewailed 
Her  sorrows  endless.  “ King  ! I pray  thee  speak  ! 

Is  this  a dream  ? If  it  be  real  and  true, 

Then  justice,  truth,  and  righteousness  have  fled 
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And  gone  from  earth  : nor  aught  avails  mankind, 

Of  sacrifice,  or  reverence,  to  gods 
Or  priests  ! ’Tis  vain  to  follow  innocence 
If  thou,  most  perfect,  purest  of  mankind. 

Art  brought  to  such  a depth  of  infamy.” 

Then  spoke  the  king,  and  told  his  sorrowing  wife 
How  he  had  fallen  to  this  wretched  state, — 

The  state  of  a Chandala.  She,  in  turn. 

Weeping,  with  many  sighs,  poured  out  her  tale. 
Telling  him  how  the  serpent’s  bite  had  killed 
Their  child.  “ Beloved  one  ! I suflfer  not 
These  evils,”  said  the  king,  “ by  mine  own  will — 
Thou  seest  what  I endure  ; my  evil  fate 
Depends  not  on  myself.  I am  a slave. 

And  if  I fly  from  the  Chandala’s  bonds. 

The  flery  torment  in  the  depths  of  hell 
Will  overtake  me,  and  I shall  become 
A slave  again.  My  doom  is  fixed  ! lo  ! hell 
Is  my  abode  hereafter  ; and  in  forms. 

Creeping  and  loathsome,  shall  my  soul  abide. 

Yet  from  this  miserable  life  on  earth 
There  is  one  only  refuge.  He  ! my  son  ! 

My  hope  ! my  stay  ! is  dead  ; drowned  by  the  sea 
Of  my  misfortunes.  But  I am  a slave  ! 

I am  dependent  on  another’s  will ! 

Can  I give  up  my  wife  ? Yes  ! even  so  ! 

For  know  thou  this  : one  who  is  steeped  in  woe 
Cares  not  for  evil  chances  ; not  the  state 
Of  the  most  loathsome  beast,  nor  yet  the  wood 
Of  sword-leaved  plants,  nor  even  hell’s  dread  stream. 
Could  add  the  smallest  fraction  to  the  pain 
I have  already  borne.  My  son  is  dead  ! 

Who  then  will  make  atonement  for  my  sins  ? 

Yet  listen  to  my  words,  beloved  one. 

If  I have  offered  sacrifice,  and  paid 
Due  reverence  to  the  saints  ; if  I have  given 
Alms  to  the  needy — may  we  meet  again 
Hereafter,  in  the  world  to  come,  and  find 
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The  refuge  for  our  woes  denied  us  here. 

Let  us  together  follow  in  the  path 
By  which  our  son  has  gone.  Our  hopeless  fate 
Can  never  alter  here.  Whatever  words 
I may  have  uttered,  thoughtlessly,  in  jest. 

These,  when  I pray  for  pardon,  shall  receive 
F ullest  forgiveness.  Thou  must  not  despise 
Thy  lord  : nor  pride  thee  on  thy  queenly  state 
Now  passed  and  gone.”  The  prince’s  wife  replied  : 

“ I am  prepared  to  tread  that  path  with  thee, 

0 king,  most  saintly  ! and  with  thee  that  world 
To  enter.”  While  she  spoke  these  words,  the  king 
Made  up  the  funeral  pile,  and  placed  thereon 
His  son,  himself  ascending  with  his  wife. 

And  then,  in  meditation  wrapt,  he  thought 
Upon  Narayana,  the  lord  supreme. 

And  Vasudeva,  lord  of  deities, 

Siva,  and  Brahma  the  eternal  god. 

And  Krishna  clothed  in  glory.  As  the  king 
Was  meditating,  all  the  gods  from  heaven 
Came  down  headed  by  Dharma.  And  they  said : 

“ Hear  us,  0 king  ! hear  us,  0 lord  ! The  gods — 
Even  the  mighty  gods  have  come  to  earth. 

And  at  their  head  is  Dharma.  Gods,  and  saints. 

And  heroes — yea,  and  Visvamitra  too. 

The  sage  implacable, — all  summon  thee — 

Ascend  ! to  heaven  : receive  the  due  reward. 

That  thou  hast  gained.  0 king  ! slay  not  thyself ! 

I,  perfect  Bighteousness,  I summon  thee 
To  enter  now  the  heaven  that  thou  hast  gained 
By  thy  transcendant  virtues,  self-control, 

Patience,  and  truth.”  Then  Indra  spoke,  and  said  : — 
“ 0 Harischandra  ! King,  most  eminent ! 

In  virtue  ! lo  ! before  you  Indra  stands — 

For  I am  he.  The  everlasting  world 
Thou  hast  attained  : together  with  thy  wife. 

And  son,  ascend  to  heaven  ; — to  that  third  heav’n — 
So  difficult  to  be  attained  by  men — 
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The  heav’n  that  thou  hast  won.”  Then  Indra  rained 
Life-giving  ainrit  from  the  sky,  and  flowers 
That  blossomed  in  the  heavenly  courts : while  sounds 
Of  music  filled  the  air,  and  round  him  stood 
The  gods,  a vast  assembly.  Then  the  sou 
Of  Ilarischandra  rose,  restored  to  life. 

And  health,  his  mind  and  senses  whole,  his  form 
More  beautiful  than  ever  : and  the  king 
Embraced  his  wife  and  son,  with  perfect  joy 
Filled  to  o’erflowing,  crowned  with  heavenly  wreaths. 
Then  Indra  said : “ Thou,  with  thy  wife,  and  son, 
Shalt  dwell  in  bliss  supreme : bliss  that  thyself 
Hast  purchased,  by  thy  virtues  and  thj'  toils.” 

Then  spoke  the  king  : “ Hear  me  ! most  holy  gods ! 

Unbidden  by  my  master,  will  I not 

To  heaven  itself  ascend.”  Then  Dharma  spoke  : 

“ I am  thy  master.  I assumed  the  form 
Of  a Chandala.  All  thy  pain  and  woe 
Was  brought  upon  thee  by  my  magic  power. 

And  thou  wast  made  a slave  ! I have  beheld 
Thy  truth,  and  thy  uprightness.  Saintly  king ! 

The  highest  place  that  heaven  accords  to  men. 

Whose  virtue  has  been  tried  and  proved : — to  that 
Ascend  ! ” But  Harischandra  answering,  said  : 

“ Receive,  most  mighty  lord  ! my  words  of  praise 
And  thanksgiving.  I ofier  them  to  thee 
Full  of  affection.  Lo  ! my  people  stand 
With  grieving  hearts,  longing  for  my  return. 

Can  I ascend  to  beav’n  while  they  on  earth 
Lament  for  me  ? If  they  have  ever  slain. 

Brahmans,  or  teachers  of  the  holy  law, — 

If  lust  or  avarice  have  ruled  their  hearts, — 

Then  may  my  labours  and  my  toils  atone. 

For  these  their  sins.  I may  not  leave  my  friends. 
For  neither  here,  nor  in  the  world  to  come. 

Can  there  be  peace  to  one  who  casts  aside 

The  friend  whose  love  is  pure  and  true — the  friend 

Who  serves  him  from  the  heart.  Return  ! 
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Return  ! to  heaven  ! 0 Indra  ! If  thou  grant 
My  friends  to  rise  with  me,  to  heav’n  will  I 
Ascend  ; if  not,  with  them  will  I descend 
To  Naraka.”  “ 0 king  ! thy  prayer  is  heard  ! 

Thy  people’s  sins  are  pardoned  : even  for  them. 
Hard  though  it  be,  thy  toils  and  pains  have  gained 
A place  in  heaven,”  Thus  mighty  Indra  spoke. 
Replied  the  king  : “ Indra ! I will  not  leave 
My  kinsmen.  By  his  kinsmen’s  help  a king 
His  kingdom  rules ; by  them  he  offers  up 
The  kingly  sacrifice,  and  for  himself 
Lays  up  a store  of  meritorious  deeds. 

So  have  my  kinsmen  too  enabled  me 
To  work  whate’er  I may  of  righteousness. 

My  actions  virtuous,  my  granted  prayers. 

Truly  I owe  to  them,  for  by  their  aid 
Have  these  been  possible.  May  the  reward 
Thou  grantest  me,  I pray,  be  shared  with  them. 

My  kinsmen,  though  I should  ascend  to  heaven, 

I will  not  leave.”  “ So  be  it ! ” Indra  said ; 

“ So  be  it ! ” said  the  Brahman  ; Hharma,  too. 

Gave  his  assent;  and  then,  in  countless  hosts. 
Appeared  the  heavenly  chariots.  Indra  said  : 

“ Men  of  Ayodhya,  ascend  to  heaven.” 

The  saintly  Brahman,  having  heard  with  joy 
The  words  of  Indra,  poured  the  sacred  oil 
Upon  the  prince,  and  with  the  perfect  ones. 

The  sages,  and  the  gods,  anointed  him 
“ Son  of  the  mighty  king.”  Then  all  the  throng — 
The  king,  his  wife,  his  son,  his  followers — 

Filled  with  rejoicing  and  delight,  ascend 
To  heaven,  surrounding,  as  they  go,  the  king 
Borne  in  his  chariot.  He,  too,  filled  with  joy — 
The  mighty  father,  who  eternal  bliss 
Both  for  his  people  and  himself  had  gained. 

Once  more  in  form  and  mien  a king — reposed. 
Resting  from  all  his  toils,  his  faithful  friends 
Surrounding  him  with  a protecting  wall. 
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And  Indra  spoke  and  said  : “ Upon  this  earth 
Great  Ilarischandra’s  equal  has  not  been 
Nor  shall  be.  AVhosoe’er  may  hear  his  life, 

His  toils,  his  sorrows,  and  in  sympathy 
For  him  lament,  transcendant  happiness 
Shall  he  attain,  and  all  his  heart’s  desire 
Shall  be  accomplished.  Is  his  prayer  a wife. 

Or  son,  or  kingdom,  he  shall  gain  them  all, 

E’en  heaven  itself.  And  he  who  imitates 
The  truth,  and  steadfastness,  of  that  great  king. 
Like  him  shall  enter  everlasting  rest. 
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Art.  XIV. — Lettre  d M.  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  sur  quelques 
monnaies  orientales  rares  ou  inedites  de  la  collection  de 
M.  Ch.  de  I’Ecluse.  Par  H.  Sauvaire,  membre  non- 
re  sidant. 

Cher  Coll:^gue  et  Ami, — 

Les  auteurs  orientaux  mentionnent  tant  de  petits  dynastes 
dont  les  monuments  monetaires  nous  sont  encore  inconnus 
qu’il  n’est  pas  etonnant  que  de  temps  en  temps  quelques 
exemplaires  nouveaux  viennent  au  jour  et  nous  permettent 
d’etendre  le  champ  illimite  de  la  Numismatique  musulmane. 

Je  dois  a Tobligeance  de  M.  Ch.  de  I’Ecluse,  qui  possede 
une  des  plus  riches  collections  de  monnaies  de  toutes  sortes 
qu’un  particulier  ait  reunies,  de  pouvoir  vous  signaler 
aujourd’hui  deux  pieces  que  je  crois  inedites  et  qui  appartien- 
nent  a la  Dynastie  des  Banou  Mosdfer,  aussi  appeles  Banou 
Saldr. 

La  premiere,  qui  a un  diametre  de  27  millimetres  et  pese 
3 gr.  78,  est  en  argent.  En  voici  les  legendes  : 

P.  I.  ajn  Pi?  n’y  a de  Dieu  que 

_5  Bieu  seul ; 

11  II  n'a  pas  d'associe, 
jUl  Le  Saldr  Ahou  Mansour. 

Au  centre,  un  point  de  repere. 

Tout  autour:  cAdo  (aJJl 

j Au  nom  de  Dieu,  ce  derham  a iU  frappi  d 
Ardahil  Vannie  trois  cent  quarante-trois. 

Cette  legende  circulaire  est  envelopp4e  la  suivante : 
jusqu’a  A Dieu  appartient  V empire  etc,  {Qor'dn,  xxx. 

V.  3 et  4 en  partie). 

En  dehors  cercle  fin,  double  sur  une  partie  du  pourtour,  et 
rebord. 
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P.  II.  Ail  A Dieu. 

Mohammad  {est) 
aUI  Venvoyi  de  Dieu. 

Ai)  El  MotV  lillah. 

El  Malek  el  Moayyad. 

‘A4LS'*  El  Merzubdn  ehn  Mohammad 

Abott  Nasr 

Autour,  double  cercle  fin  qu’entoure  la  mission  proplie- 
tique  aUI  x^.sr*  jusqu’a  Mohammad  est  Venvoye 

de  Dieu,  etc. 

La  seconde  piece  est  un  dinar ; son  diaraetre  est  de  20 
millimetres  et  son  poids  de  3 gr.  78,  exactement  le  meme  que 
celui  du  derham.  On  lit  sur  la  P.  I. : 
i K (ou  D) 

aJ\  3 II  n' y a de  Dieu  que 

aU!  Dieu  seul; 

a)  ^ II  n’a  pas  cTassocid. 

^ Ibrahim  ebn  El  Merzubdn. 

Tout  autour  est  la  legende  circulaire  suivante:  Aill 

LLtAij  J ^ Iajs  Au  nom  de  Dieu,  ce 

dindr  a ete  frappe  d El  Mardghah  Vannee  trois  cent  quar ante-sept. 

Elle  est  entouree  de aU  jusqu’a  Aill  A Dieu  appar- 
tient  Vemptire,  etc. 

P.  II.  aU  (accoste  de  deux  annelets)  A Dieu. 

Mohammad  (est) 

Aill  Venvoye  de  Dieu. 

aJJ  ^kJl  El  MotV  lillah. 

DJasatdn  ebn  El  Merzubdn. 

Ces  cinq  lignes  sent  enveloppees  par  un  cercle  fin  en  dehors 
duquel  se  deroule  la  mission  prophetique  depuis  A.^.sr' 
a21  jusqu’a 

On  sait  que  le  Khalife  ‘Abbaside  El  Moti‘  lillah  dont  le 
nom  figure  sur  ces  deux  pieces  regna  de  I’annee  334  a 
I’annee  363  de  I’hegire. 

Le  derham  presente  plusieurs  problemes  historiques  assez 
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difficiles  a resoudre,  pour  moi  du  moins  qui  n’ai  a ma  dis- 
position qu’Ebn  el  Atir,  Ebn  Khaldoun  et  la  traduction 
turque  des  Sahaif  el  akhbar  de  Munedjdjim  bachi. 

Qui  etait,  en  effet,  le  Salar  Abou  Mansour  que  nous 
rencontrons  au  droit  de  cette  piece  ? Le  titre  s’appliquerait 
tres  bien  a El  Merzuban  ebn  Mohammad  du  revers ; mais  le 
Keunyeh  ne  saurait  lui  appartenir.  El  Merzuban,  fils  de 
Mohammad  ebn  MosMer,  eut  trois  fils : Djasatan,^  Ibrahim 
et  Naser.  Nous  ne  trouvons  pas  de  Mansour.  Je  serais 
port4  a reconnaitre,  dans  le  Salar  Abou  Mansour,  le  frere 
d'El  Merzuban,  Wahsoudan,  avec  lequel  il  aurait  partage  le 
trone,  quoique  les  Chroniqueurs  ne  nous  en  disent  rien.  Un 
Wahsoudan  portait  en  I’ann^e  416  le  Keunyeh  d’A6oM 
Mansour ; il  est  tres  possible  qu’il  en  ait  et4  de  meme  de  son 
ancetre.  Quant  au  titre  honorifique  “ El  Malek  el  Moayyad” 
inscrit  sur  le  revers,  ou  El  Merzuban  I’a  re9u  du  Khalife,  ou 
il  d^signe  un  prince  Samanide,  soit  Nouh  ebn  Nasr,  soit 
‘Abd  el  Malek,  dont  les  souverains  de  I’Adrabidjan  auraient, 
a cette  epoque,  reconnu  la  suzerainet4.  ‘Abd  el  Malek 
succeda  ^ son  pere  en  I’annee  343,  qui  est  celle  oh  le  derham 
a et6  frappe ; mais  je  prefererais  reconnaitre  sur  la  piece  la 
suzerainete  de  Nouh,  qui  portait  le  Keunyeh  d! Abou  Mansour 
aussi  bien  que  le  titre  honorifique  d’El  Malek  el  Moayyad. 
Une  derniere  difiiculte  se  presente  encore:  Les  historiens  se 
seraient-ils  tromp^s  en  appelant  Naser,  au  lieu  de  Nasr,  le 
fils  d’El  Merzuban  ? ou  bien  ce  prince  aurait-il  eu  un  autre 
fils  de  ce  dernier  nom,  dont  I’histoire  ne  ferait  pas  mention 
et  qui  serait  mort  avant  son  pere  ? Car  au  iv®  siecle  de 
I’hegire  VAlef  de  prolongation  ne  se  supprimait  plus. 

Le  dinar  nous  moutre  les  deux  freres,  Djasatau  et  Ibrahim, 
regnant  ensemble  et  ne  reconnaissant  que  la  suzerainete  du 
Khalife  de  Baghdad.  Je  ferai  une  seule  observation  : le  nom 
de  Djasatan,  I’aine,  aurait  du  occuper  le  droit  de  la  piece. 

' Je  suis  la  lc(jon  d’Ebn  ol  Atir,  edition  Tornberg,  nos  monnaics  ne  portant, 
commo  e’est  le  cas  le  plus  ordinaire,  aucun  point  (bncritique. 

D’JIerbelot  nous  signale  I’existence  de  deux  histoires  du  Baylam : la  pre- 
miere a pour  titre  Akhbdr  ed-Dnylam,  et  la  sccondo  'Tddj  el  Mellah  et  Tadj  td- 
Jiaylnmiych,  composeo  par  Ishaq  ebn  Ibrahim  ebn  Uelal,  surnomm6  Ls-Sabi, 
qui  mourut  I’au  384  du  I’hfigire. 
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Cette  monnaie  d’or  est  tres  bien  frappee  et  d’une  belle 
conservation. 

Je  passe  maintenant  a quelques  eclaircissements  bistoriques 
et  geograpbiques. 

Munedjdjim  bacbi  s’exprinie  en  ces  termes : 

“ Mention  des  Banou  Mos&fer,  gouverneurs  du  Tarm  et  de 
I’Adrabidjan,  qu’on  appelle  aussi  Banou  Saldr.  Ils  com- 
mencerent  (a  regner)  en  I’annee  330  et  prirent  bn  en  I’ann^e 
420.  Leur  gen^alogie  se  presente  dans  I’ordre  suivaut : 

Saldr  Mohammad  ebn  Mosdfer,  le  Daylamite ; 

. -mf  7 4 r iiio  Citiy  Oalal  • 

et  MerzHoany  ) 

Ismd‘il,  bis  de  Wabsoudan  ; 

Merzubdn  II.,  bis  d’lsina'il ; 

Ibrdhim,  bis  de  Merzuban  II. ; 

Djasatdn  Ibrdhim,  bis  de  Merzuban  I.® 


* Le  texte  turc  porte  partout  Dehsoudan. 

Voici  le  tableau  genealogique  dresse  sur  les  donnees  fournies  par  Ebn  el 


Atir : 


Mos&fer. 

I 


Ahmad  ebn 
Mosdfer,  etait 
seigneur  de 
Tarm  en  307. 


Mohammad 
ebn  Mosdfer, 
etait  seigneur 
du  Tarm  en 
330. 


Wahsouddn, 

El 

s.  du  Tarm. 

Merzubdn  I., 

1 

s.  de 

Isma'tl, 

TAdrabidjan. 

emir  de 

+ 346. 
1 

I’AcLrabidjan, 

4-  349? 

1 1 

1 

1 

El 

DJasatan,  Ibrahim, 

N aser. 

s.  de  3.  de 

+ 349. 

Merzuban  II. 

I’Adrabi-  I’Adrabi- 

1 

djan,  djan,  vivait 

Ibrahim, 

-p  349.  encore  en 

s.  de 

I’Adrabidjan, 
defait  et 
fait  prisonnier 
par  Mas‘oud, 
fils  d’Tamin 
ed-dauleh,  en 
420. 

355. 

Wahsouddn 
ebn  Mosdfer. 


‘Aly,  gouv. 
d’  Isbahan  en 
300 ; destitue, 
304 ; gouv. 
d’Er-Rayy,  de 
Donbawand, 
de  Qazouin, 
d’Abhar  et  de 
Zandjan,  307 ; 
assassine  par 
son  oncle 
Ahmad,  307. 
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“II  faut  savoir  que  le  Tarm  est  un  grand  district  situe 
dans  les  montagnes  qui  dominent  Qazouin,  sur  la  frontiere 
des  provinces  du  Daylam ; ses  cantons  abondent  en  eaux  et 
en  paturages.  II  se  trouve  an  milieu  des  montagnesd  Le 
plus  souvent  ce  pays  est  administre  par  des  gouverneurs  in- 
dependants auxquels  on  donne  le  nom  de  Saldr,  Le  mot 
Saldr  est  n^cessairement  arabise.^ 

“ Quant  a I’Adrabidjan/  c’est  une  vaste  contree  mel4e 
avec  I’Arran  et  I’Armenie.^  II  a pour  limites : a Test,  le 
pays  de  Daylam  et  une  partie  de  celui  de  Djabal ; au  sud, 
T'lraq  et  une  partie  de  la  Mesopotamie;  a I’ouest,  TArmenie 
et  une  partie  des  provinces  du  Roum ; et,  au  nord,  le  pays 
d’ Arran  et  la  mer  Caspienne.  La  ville  d’Ardabil,  une  des 
capitales  de  cette  province,  fait  partie  du  quatrieme  climat  et 
est  situee  par  73°  de  longitude^  et  38°  de  latitude.  C’est  la 
plus  grande  de  toutes  les  villes  de  ce  climat.  Malek 
Moayyad®  dit  que,  selon  toute  apparence,  elle  prit  son  nom 
d’Ardabil  ebn  Ardamin  ebn  Lamty  ebn  Younan  qui  la 
construisit.  Elle  se  trouve  a 25  parasanges  de  Tebriz.  La 
ville  de  Tebriz,  qui  est  ^galement  une  capitals  de  ce  pays, 
fait  partie  du  v®  climat ; sa  longitude  est  73°  et  sa  latitude, 
39°.'^'  On  I’appelle  aussi  Tevriz.  Une  autre  ville  encore 
est  cells  de  Charwan,  dans  le  v®  climat ; elle  a pour  longitude 
68°  et  pour  latitude  42°.  Les  villes  suivantes  font  egalement 


* Comp,  le  Mar&sed  et  le  D™  de  la  Perse,  qui  s’expriment  a peu  pr^s  dans  les 
memes  termes. 

* II  siguifie  en  persan  “ chef  de  I’armee.” 

® Adi  abtdjdti.  Quelques-uns  ecrivcnt  Adarbidjan  ; d’autros  donnent  de  plus 
un  meddah  au  hanizch.  C’est  une  contree  qui  s’etend  de  Barda'ah,  a Test, 
jusqu’a  Erzoudjan,  a I’ouest.  Sa  limite  septentrionale  va  iusqu’au  Daylam, 
au  Djabal  et  au  Tarm.  Une  de  ses  villes  les  plus  celbbres  est  Tebriz,  qui  en  est 
aujourd’hui  le  chef-lieu;  autrefois  le  chef-lieu  etait  El  Maraghah.  Ses  villes 
pnucipales  sont:  Khowayy,  Salamas,  Ormyah,  Ardabil,  Maraud,  etc.  On  y 
trouve  de  nombreiLX  chateaux  forts  et  de  larges  puits. — MarAsed,  D'"®  de  In  Peru. 

^ Aboti’l  feda  rdunit  I’Amieuie,  1’ Arrau  et  I’Adrabidjan  sous  le  meme  chapitre. 
“ Ainsi  font,  dit-il,  les  gcographes  parce  quo  ces  trois  grandes  contrees  entreat 
les  lines  dans  les  autres  et  ipi’il  est  trbs  ilillicile  de  les  separer.” 

* Le  texte  imprime  porte  37  ; il  y a evidemmeut  transposition  des  chiffres. 
Abou’l  feda  donne  comme  latitude  i cette  ville  72°  30'  et  73°  60'  et  le  D™  de  la 
Perse,  80°. 

“ O’,  il.  d.  El  Miilek  el  ^Moayyad  ‘Email  ed-din  Isma'il  ehn  el  Afdal  ‘Aly, 
I’Ayyoubite,  connu  sous  le  nom  de  Seigneur  de  llam&h  et  surtout  sous  celui 
d’Abou’lfeda. — Voy.  pour  la  citation  qui  suit  sa  Geographie,  6d.  lleiuaud,  p.  399. 

’ La  latitude  mentioun6c  par  Abou’l  feda  est  un  peu  inf6rieure. 
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partie  de  la  province  de  I’Adrabidjan : Khosrev,*  Djezah,- 
Salamas,  Nakhdjowan,  Bardidj,  Khovvaykh/  Khowayy, 
Oruiyah,  Maraghah,  Awdjan/  Myanedj,®  Marand,  ^louqan, 
Barzand,  Bardu'ah  et  Sultaniyeh  qui  fut  construite  par 
Khodabendeh,  fils  d’Argboun,  de  la  famille  de  Djenghiz,  et 
adoptee  par  lui  coinine  si4ge  du  gouvernenient ;®  elle  est 
situee  a buit  journees  de  cbemin  a Test  de  Tebriz. 

“ Saldr  Mohammad  etait  dans  I’origine  un  des  g4n4raux 
en  chef  de  jMakan  le  Daylamite’  et  gouverneur,  au  nom  de 
ce  prince,  des  frontieres  du  Tarin.  Petit  a petit  la  dynastie  de 
Makan  ayant  ete  4branlee,  il  se  d^clara  independant  et,  apres 
quelques  annees  de  regne,  il  mourut  laissant  pour  successeur 
Salar  Merzuhdn.  Celui-ci  fut  remplac^  par  Saldr  Djasatdn. 
Ce  dernier  4tant  mort  au  bout  de  quelques  annees  eut  pour 
successeur  Saldr  Wahsouddn.  A ce  prince  succeda  Isma‘il,  qui 
laissa  le  trone  a Ibrdhim.  Ibrahim  mourut  et  fut  remplace 
par  Merzubdn.  A la  date  susmentionnee,  cette  famille  prit 
completement  fin.  Ces  personnages  n’ayant  exerce 
I’autorite  sur  une  province  que  comme  des  especes  de 
gouverneurs,  sans  avoir  ete  de  puissants  souverains  revetus 
de  la  dignite  royale,  j’ai  donne  leur  histoire  en  bloc,  sans 
grands  details,  dans  la  crainte  de  toinber  dans  la  prolixite.” 

Toila  tout  ce  que  I’auteur  nous  apprend  des  Banou  Mosdfer. 

Ebn  el  Atir,  qui  n’est  pas  entierement  d’accord,  pour 
I’ordre  de  succession,  avec  I’historien  que  je  viens  de  citer, 

* Il  n’en  est  faite  aucune  mention  dans  le  Marased,  ni  dans  le  Df«  de  la  Perse, 
ni  dans  Abou’l  feda. 

* Le  Marased,  comme  le  D™  de  la  Perse,  cite  deux  villes  de  ce  nom  : Dj^zah, 
dans  le  Sedjestan,  et  Bjazzah,  dans  le  Khorasan.  Peut-etre  faut-U  lire  Djanzab. 

’ Il  y a ici  une  faute  d’ impression  dans  le  texte.  Il  faut  lire  ou  • 

La  carte  de  Spruner  marque  une  ville  du  nom  de  Khoidsh  dans  I’Adrabidjan.  Le 
Marased  et  le  D™  la  Perse  ne  donnent  pas  et  disent  que  “ Khounadj  est 

le  nom  officiel  de  Khouna,  vUle  de  I’Adrabidjan,  entre  Maraghah  et  Zandjan.” 

^ Omise  par  le  Marased,  mentionnee  par  Abou’l  feda  et  par  Yaqout. 

® Le  Marased  ecrit  Myaneh.  Abou’l  feda  lui  donne  les  deux  noms. 

® Ce  prince  regna  de  I’a.  703  a I’a.  716  de  I’h.  La  ville  de  Sultaniyeh  n’est 
pas  mentionnee  dans  le  Marased ; eUe  Test  dans  le  Dr®  de  la  Perse  et  dans 
Abou’UMa,  auteirrs  posterieurs. 

’ Voy.  sur  Makan  ebn  Kaly  le  Daylamite  Ebn  el  Atir,  t.  viii,  surtout  p.  296. 
Il  fut  tue  dans  une  bataOle  en  I’a.  329.  D’apres  Mirkhond  (Defremery,  Mist,  des 
Samanides,  p.  137),  U requt  en  I’a.  316  le  sumom  honorifique  (I'M  Mowaffaq 
be-td‘at  Allah  el  moHaref  be-haqq-dl-rasoAl  Allah. 
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nous  fournit,  malgre  une  regrettable  lacune  de  pres  d’un 
siecle,  des  renseignements  plus  abondants ; et  une  partie 
de  ce  que  nous  apprend  I’auteur  du  Kamel  est  confirmee  par 
les  deux  interessantes  pieces  de  M.  de  I’Ecluse. 

Ebn  Khaldoun,  qui  copie  Ebn  el  Atir  en  I’abr^geant,  on 
pourrait  dire  en  le  mutilant/  fait  pourtant  une  observation 
tres  juste,  quand  il  reprocbe  a ce  chroniqueur  d’oublier  sa 
promesse  de  nous  faire  connaitre  le  sort  d’lbrahim  ebn  El 
Merzuban  apres  I’annee  355,  pour  ne  nous  plus  parler  qu’en 
I’annee  420  d’un  homonj'me,  fils  d’El  Merzuban  ebn  Isma'il 
ebn  Wabsoudan  ebn  Mobammad  ebn  Mosafer,  tandis  que  le 
premier  Ibrabim,  tout  en  ayant  aussi  un  El  Merzuban  pour 
pere,  etait  le  petit-fils  de  Mohammad  ebn  Mosifer.  II  est 
facbeux  toutefois  qu’Ebn  Kbaldoun  n’ait  pas  combl^,  a I’aide 
des  cbroniques  qu’il  pouvait  avoir  sous  la  main,  la  lacune 
qu’il  signale.  Je  le  laisserai  done  de  cote  et  donnerai  de 
preference,  dans  les  pages  qui  suivent,  la  traduction  d’Ebn 
el  Atir  en  I’abregeant. 

“ Ann^e  330.^  L’Adrabidjan  etait  aux  mains  de  Daysara 
le  Kurde.  . . . Son  vizir,  Abou’l  Qasem  ‘Aly  ebn  Dja'far, 
s’etant  enfui  de  cbez  ce  prince,  se  refugia  dans  le  Tarm 
aupres  de  Mohammad  ebn  Mosafer,  dont  les  deux  fils, 
"VYahsoudan  et  El  Merzuban,  s’etaient  revoltes  contre  leur 
pere.  Ils  s’etaient  ensuite  empares  de  lui,  de  ses  forteresses 
et  de  ses  tresors.  Mobammad  ebn  Mosafer  vivait  dans  un 
chateau,  seul  et  abandonne,  sans  argent  et  sans  troupes.  Le 
vizir  se  rai^procha  d’El  Merzuban  et  excita  en  lui  le  desir  de 
s’emparer  de  I’Adrabidjan.  Tous  deux  d’ailleurs  etaient 
attaches  a la  secte  des  Bateniens.  ‘Aly  ebn  Dja‘far  sut 
gagner  les  Daylamites  qui  etaient  an  service  de  Daysam  et, 
quand  son  nouveau  maitre  inarcba  sur  I’Adrabidjan,  ils 
passerent  de  son  cote.  Daysam  fut  oblige  de  s’enfuir  en 
Armenie  aupres  de  Iladjiq  ebn  cd-Dayramj’. 

' Je  ne  sais  si  l’6dition  du  Cairo  a 6t6  donnee  d’anr^s  un  MS.  t^^.s  imparfait. 
El)n  Khaldoun  y snppritue  des  passajjes  entiers  a’ Ebn  el  Atir,  ne  fait  paa 
toujours  raecorder  ceux  (pi'il  conserve  et  coinniet  ainsi  des  coutresens.  Je  n’ai  i)a* 
besoin  d’ajouter  (jue  les  editeurs  estropient  le  plus  souveut  les  uoms  propres  et 
geogrn])hinues. 

* Ebn  el  Atir,  cd.  Toruberg,  viii.  pp.  289  291. 
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<{ 


El  Merzuban  jjrit  possession  do  TAdrabidjan  et  regna 


paisiblement  jusqu’au  moment  oil  il  se  brouilla  avec  sou  vizir 
qui,  pour  se  venger,  poussa  le  prince  a s’emparer  a Tebriz  de 
richesses  considerables  dont  il  lui  garantissait  la  prise  ; en 
meme  temps  il  excitait  les  habitants  a la  revolte.  El 
Merzuban  trouva  Daysam  devant  la  ville,  le  defit,  se 
reconcilia  avec  son  vizir  et,  apres  avoir  laiss4  un  corps  de 
troupes  continuer  le  siege,  se  porta  contre  Ardabil  et  y 
assiegea  Daysam.  Apres  un  long  siege,  Daysam  demanda 
la  paix.  El  Merzuban  prit  possession  de  la  ville  et  traita 
honorablement  le  vaincu,  a qui  il  accorda  ensuite,  sur  sa 
demande,  la  permission  d’aller  resider  avec  sa  famille  dans  un 
chateau  fort  lui  appartenant  et  situe  dans  le  Tarm. 

“ En  I’annee  332,*  une  bande  de  Dusses  traversa  la  mer 
(Caspienue)  et,  remontant  le  na/ir  el  keurr  (Cyrus),  arriva 
devant  Barda'ah.  Le  lieutenant  d’El  Merzuban  dans  cette 
ville  sortit  pour  repousser  les  envahisseurs,  a la  tete  d’une 
troupe  de  Daylamites  et  de  volontaires  au  nombre  de  plus  de 
cinq  mille.  Les  musulmans  furent  battus  et  tons  les 
Daylamites,  tues.  Les  Russes  poursuivirent  les  fuyards 
j usque  sous  les  murs  de  la  ville  et  montrereut  d’abord  une 
grande  douceur ; mais  bientot,  aigris  par  les  tracasseries  de 
la  populace,  ils  passerent  au  fil  de  I’epee  tous  les  habitants  qui 
n’avaient  pu  s’echapper,  s’emparerent  de  leurs  richesses  et 
rMuisirent  en  esclavage  les  femmes  et  les  enfants.  Cette 
couduite  excita  I’indignation  des  musulmans  ; ils  accoururent 
en  grand  nombre  aupres  d’El  Merzuban,  qui  se  trouva  a la 
tete  de  30,000  hommes  avec  lesquels  il  se  mit  en  marche. 
Cependant  ce  prince  ne  put  teuir  tete  a I’ennemi.  Les 
Russes  s’etaient  diriges  vers  Meraghah;  ils  ne  tarderent  pas 
a etre  decimes  par  une  violente  epidemie.  Bientot  El  Merzu- 
ban, ayant  recours  a la  ruse,  leur  tendit  une  embuscade  dans 
apres  un  combat  acharne,  un  grand  nombre  des 
entre  autres  leur  chef  trouverent  la  mort.  Ceux  qui 
rent  se  refugierent  dans  le  chateau  de  la  ville,  qui 
nom  de  Chehrestan  et  ou  ils  avaient  transporte  de 
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* Ebn  el  Atir,  viii.  p.  308. 
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grands  approvisionnements  et  depose  leur  butin.  El  Merzu- 
ban  en  entreprit  le  siege.  Mais  ayant  recu  la  nouvelle 
qu’Abou  ‘Abd  Allah  El  Hosayn  ebn  Sa‘id  ebn  Haradan 
marchait  sur  I’Adrabidjan  et  etait  parvenu  a Salamas/ 
envoye  par  son  oncle  paternel  Naser  ed-dauleh  pour 
s’emparer  du  pays,  il  laissa  un  corps  de  troupes  charge  de 
continuer  le  siege  et  partit  a la  rencontre  d’Ebn  Hamdan. 
En  engagement  eut  lieu.  Puis,  la  neige  etant  tomhee,  les 
soldats  d’Ebn  Hamdan,  qui  etaient  des  Arabes  bedouins,  se 
disperserent.  Sur  ces  entrefaites,  Ebn  Hamdan  recut  de 
Naser  ed-dauleh  la  nouvelle  de  la  mort  de  Touzoun®  et 
I’ordre  de  revenir,  parce  qu’il  desirait  se  rendre  a Baghdad. 

“ Les  troupes  d’El  Merzuban  continuerent  a livrer  des 
combats  aux  Russes,  de  plus  en  plus  d^cimes  par  la  maladie  : 
ils  sortirent  du  chateau  pendant  la  nuit,  emportant  sur  leur  dos 
tout  ce  qu’ils  voulurent  et,  arrives  sur  les  bords  du  Cyrus,  ils 
remonterent  sur  leurs  navires  et  s’en  allerent.  Les  soldats 
d’El  Merzuban  ne  purent  les  poursuivre  et  leur  enlever 
leur  butin. 

“ En  I’annee  337,^  El  Merzuban  [ebn]  ■*  Mohammad  ebn 
Mosafer,  seigneur  de  I’Adrabidjan,  marcha  centre  Er-Rayy, 
car  il  avait  appris  que  les  troupes  du  Khorasan  s’etaient 
dirig^es  vers  cette  ville,  ce  qui,  en  donnant  de  I’occupation 
a Reukn  ed-dauleh,  le  laissait  libre  du  cote  de  ce  prince. 

“Un  envoye  qu’il  avait  adress4  a Mo‘ezz  ed-dauleh  avait 
ete  chasse  ignominieusement.  E^ja  irrite  par  ce  manque 
d’egards,  El  Merzuban  se  trouva  encourag^  dans  ses  projets 
par  les  promesses  d’un  des  gen^raux  de  Reukn  ed-dauleh. 
Haser  ed-dauleh  lui  promit  aussi  de  le  seconder;  mais  il  lui 
conseillait  de  diriger  d’abord  son  attaque  contre  Baghdad. 
El  Merzuban  ne  suivit  pas  ce  conseil.  Il  demeura  sourd  aux 
instances  de  son  pere  qui  cherchait  a le  d4tourner  de  son 

* Ville  do  I'Adrabuljan  a deux  journccs  de  marche  d’Ormyali  et  iV  trois  de 
Tebriz;  ello  est  situee  entre  ces  deux  villes.  Une  seule  jouruee  de  marche  separo 
Salamas  de  Khowayy.—Jfurtfsed. 

* E'einir  Touzoun  mourut  a Eaghdad  le  23  de  mobarram  334  (4  Sept.  945). 

* Ebn  el  Atir,  viii.  p.  360. 

* Une  note  du  savant  editeur  du  Kdmel  porte  que  le  lilS.  B.  ajoute  (fils) 
quo  j’ai  place  entre  deux  crochets.  La  prdcieuso  monnaie  de  M.  de  I’Ecluse  no 
pout  laisser  aucun  doute  sur  la  boune  leqou,  dounce  par  ce  JI S. 
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projet  et  dont  il  avait  demande  I’avis  insi  que  codui  de  sona 
frere  AVahsoudan.  ‘Ou  irai-je  desormais  te  chercher,  6 mon 
fils  ? ’ lui  dit  son  pere  en  fondant  en  larines,  lorsqu’il  prit 
conge  de  lui. — ‘ Dans  le  palais  de  I’emirat  a Er-Rayv  ou 
parmi  les  morts,’  repondit-il. 

“Aussitot  que  Reukn  cd-dauleh  eut  connaissance  des 
preparatifs  d’El  Merzuban,  il  ^crivit  A ses  deux  freres  ‘Einad 
ed-dauleh  et  ^lo'ezz  ed-dauleh  pour  leur  demander  des 
sccours.  ‘Einad  ed-dauleh  envoya  deux  mille  cavaliers ; 
Mo'ezz  ed-dauleh  lui  expedia  une  armee  sous  le  cominande- 
ment  de  Sebuktekin  le  turc  et  un  diplome  par  lequel  El 
!Moti‘  lillah  investissait  Reukn  ed-dauleh  du  gouverneraent 
du  Khorasan.  Arrives  a Ed-Dina\var,‘  les  Daylamites  se 
revolterent  un  moment  centre  Sebuktekin  et  rentrerent 
aussitot  dans  le  devoir. 

“ Reukn  ed-dauleh  eut  d’abord  recours  a la  ruse.  De 
nomhreux  messages  furent  ^changes.  Il  offrit  a El  ilerzu- 
ban,  s’il  consentait  a s’en  aller,  de  lui  livrer,  Zandjan,  Abhar  et 
Qazouin.^  Une  fois  a la  tete  d’une  nombreuse  armee,  il  lui 
livra  bataille.  El  Merzuban  qui,  tout  en  reconnaissant  son 
impuissance,  s’etait  obstine  a rester,  fut  mis  en  deroute  et 
toniba  entre  les  mains  du  vainqueur.  Il  fut  envoye  a 
Soraaj'rara  ® et  emprisonne.  Reukn  ed-dauleh  retourna  dans 
ses  etats  et  Mohammad  ebn  ‘Abd  er-Razzaq,^  qu’il  avait 
amene  avec  lui,  occupa  les  districts  de  I’Adrabidjan. 

“ Les  troupes  d’El  Merzuban  se  reunirent  autour  de  son 
pere  Mohammad  ebn  Mosafer  et  le  reconnurent  pour  chef. 
AVahsoudan,®  fils  de  ce  prince,  s’enfuit  d’aupres  de  lui  ® et  se 
retira  dans  une  forteresse  lui  appartenant.  Mais  Mohammad 

* VUle  des  dependances  du  Djabal,  pres  de  Qarmisin,  a ving^  et  quelques 
parasanges  de  Hamadan. — Mardsed. 

* Ces  trois  villes  sent  situees  dans  le  Djabal  ou  ‘Iraq  ‘Adjamy. 

’ Ville  situee  a mi-chemin  entre  Isbahan  et  Chiraz.  EUe  forme  la  demiere 
bmite  (du  territoire)  d’Isbaban. — Mardsed. 

* D'abord  gouvemeur  de  Xaysabour  au  nom  d’Abou  ‘Aly  ebn  Mobtadj,  ce 
personnage  etait,  en  I’annee  337,  seigneur  de  Tous  et  de  ses  dependances. 
S’etant  revolte  centre  I'emir  Xouh  ebn  .N'asr  le  Samanide,  il  s’etait  sauve  dans 
le  Djordjan,  puis  a Er-Rayy,  aupres  de  Reukn  ed-dauleh. 

® Ebn  Khaldoun  et  D’Herbelot  I’appeUent  Wahchoudan. 

* Ce  passage  viendrait  a I’appui  de  Thypothese  que  j’ai  emise  et  d’apres 
laqueUe  Wahsoudiin  aurait  partage  le  trone  avec  El  Merzuban.  Malgre  le  silence 
des  historiens,  le  Kmmyeh  i’Abou  Jlansour  pourrait  tres  bien  lui  appartenii-. 
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ayant  indispose  I’armee,  celle-ci  voulut  le  tuer.  II  se  refugia 
aupres  de  son  fils  Wahsoudan,  qui  I’enferma  dans  une  etroite 
prison  jusqu’a  ce  qu’il  mourut.  Puis,  ne  sachant  quel  parti 
prendre,  il  appela  Daysam  le  Kurde,  a cause  de  Pautorite 
dont  il  jouissait  sur  ses  contribules,  lui  remit  des  renforts  et  le 
fit  marcher  centre  Mohammad  ebn  ‘Abd  er-Razzaq.  Les  deux 
armees  en  etant  venues  aux  mains,  Daysam  fut  defait  et  Ebn 
‘Abd  er-Razzaq,  puisant  dans  sa  victoire  de  nouvelles  forces, 
se  maintint  dans  I’Adrabidjan,  dont  il  percevait  les  impots. 
Il  retourna  ensuite  a Er-Raj’y  en  I’annee  338  ; puis  a Tous, 
I’annee  suivante,  lorsque  Mansour  marcha  sur  la  premiere  de 
ces  deux  villes.” 

Apres  le  depart  d’Ebn  ‘Abd  er-Razzaq,  Daysam  dut 
s’emparer  de  nouveau  de  I’Adrabidjan  ; car  Ebn  el  Atir 
fait  allusion  a ce  fait,  mais  sans  le  mentionner,  quoiqu’U  dise 
I’avoir  fait.^ 

“ En  I’annee  341,^  raconte  cet  historien,  Daysam  ebn 
Ibrahim  Abou  Salem  s’enfuit  de  I’Adrabidjan  ; il  fut  mis  en 
deroute  par  Wahsoudan  a qui  s’etait  reuni  ‘Aly  ebn  Masiky, 
un  des  generaux  de  Reukn  ed-dauleh,  que  ce  prince  avait  mis 
en  prison  et  qui  etait  parvenu  a s’echapper.  La  rencontre 
des  deux  armees  eut  lieu  pres  d’Ardabil : les  Daylamites 
ayant  passe  du  cote  d’‘Aly,  Daysam  fut  contraint  de  se 
sauver  en  Armenie.  El  Merzuban  etait  parvenu  sur  ces  entre- 
faites,  grace  au  stratageme  employe  par  quelques  hommes  que 
sa  mere,  fille  de  Djasatan,  fils  du  roi  Wahsoudan,  avait  fait 
deguiser  en  marchands,  d se  sauver  de  la  forteresse  de  Somay- 
ram,  apres  s’en  etre  empare  et  en  avoir  tue  le  gouverneur 
Bechir  Esfar.^  Daysam  apprenant  qu’El  Merzuban  se 
dirigeait  vers  Ardabil,  qu’il  s’etait  rendu  maitre  de 
I’Adrabidjan  et  qu’il  avait  envoye  une  arm4e  centre  lui, 
quitta  l’Arm4nie  et  s’enfuit,  cette  m^me  ann^e,  a Baghdad 
ou  il  fut  comble  d’honueurs  par  Mo‘ezz  cd-dauleh ; il  de- 
meura  a la  cour  de  ce  prince,  menant  I’existence  la  plus 
agreable.  Quelque  temps  apres,  ses  parents  et  ses  com- 
pagnons  restes  dans  I’Adrabidjan  I’inviterent  a revenir : il 

' T.  viii.  p.  375.  * T.  viii.  pp.  375-378. 

* Ebn  el  Atir  fait  un  rccit  trcs  detaille  de  la  coniipiration. 
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quitta  Baghdad,  I’an  343,  apres  avoir  demande  des  secours  a 
Mo'ezz  ed-dauleh  qui  les  lui  refusa  attendii  qu’El  ^lerzuMn 
avait  fait  la  paix  avec  Reukii  ed-dauleh  et  lui  avait  donne  sa 
fille  en  mariage  ; il  se  rendit  a Mosoul  ou  il  sollicita  vaiue- 
raent  I’assistance  de  Naser  ed-dauleli  ebn  Ilamdan  et  vint  a 
la  cour  de  Sayf  ed-dauleh  eii  Syrie.  Il  resta  aupres  de  ce 
prince  jusqu’ea  I’ann^e  344. 

“ Cependant  El  Merzuban  vit  son  autorite  menacee  par 
line  bande  de  rebelles  a Bab  el  Abwab  et  marcha  centre  elle. 
Profitant  de  son  absence  et  appele  par  un  des  chefs  Kurdes 
de  I’Aclrabijan,  Daysam  se  dirigea  vers  ce  pays  et  s’enipara 
de  la  ville  de  Salaiuas.  Un  general  envoye  centre  lui  par 
El  Merzuban  fut  mis  en  pleine  deroute.  j\Iais  lorsqu’il  eut 
comprime  la  re  volte,  El  Merzuban  reprit  la  route  de 
I’Aclrabidjan  et,  a son  approche,  Daysam,  abandonnant 
Salamas,  se  r^fugia  en  Armenie  aupres  d’Ebn  ed-Dayramy, 
qui  ne  tarda  pas,  sur  les  menaces  d’El  Merzuban,  a le  lui  livrer. 
Daysam  eut  les  yeux  crev4s  et  fut  jete  en  prison.  A la  mort 
d’El  Merzuban,  il  fut  assassine  par  un  des  compagnons  de  ce 
prince. 

“ En  I’annee  346,'  au  mois  de  ramadan,  le  Salar  El  lilerzu- 
ban  mourut  dans  I’Adrabidjan.  Quand  il  eut  perdu  tout 
espoir  de  vivre,  il  institua  son  frere  Wahsoudan  son  heritier 
et,  apres  lui,  son  fils  Djasatan  ebn  El  Merzuban.'^  Par  un 
premier  testament  il  avait  legue  le  trone  au  survivant 
de  chacun  de  ses  fils  Djasatan,  Ibrahim  et  Naser  et,  en 
cas  de  predeces  de  ceux-ci,  a AYahsoudan.  Lorsque 
AVahsoudan  voulut  se  faire  remettre  les  forteresses  par 
les  lieutenants  du  souverain  defuut,  ceux-ci  lui  exhiberent 
ses  premieres  dispositions,  aux  termes  desquelles  ils  devaient 
les  consigner  d’abord  a Djasatan.  AA^ahsoudan  s’imagina 
que  son  frere  I’avait  trompe.  Il  resta  avec  ses  neveux ; 
mais  ces  princes  Payant  exclu  du  pouvoir,  il  s’enfuit 
d’Ardabil  et  se  retira  dans  le  Tarm.  Bientot  Djasatan 

’ Ebn  el  Atir,  viii.  pp.  388-389. — Ebn  Khaldoun  place  la  mort  d’El  Merzuban 
en  I’annee  345. 

* Les  MSS.  portent  et  suivant  une  note  de 

Tomberg.  La  demiere  le(jon  est  celle  suivie  par  les  editeurs  egyptiens  d’Ebn 
Khaldoun.  La  monnaie  de  M.  de  I’Ecluse  exclut  les  deux  premieres  leqons. 
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regna  seul ; ses  freres  se  soumirent  a lui  et  tous  les  generaux 
de  son  pere  vinrent  lui  rendre  hommage,  a I’exception  de  Djas- 
satan  (sic)  ebii  Cheremzen  qui  etait  gouverneur  de  TArmenie 
et  avait  forme  le  projet  de  s’emparer  de  cette  province. 

“ Tine  fois  sur  le  trone,  Djasatan  ebn  El  Merzuban  s’etait 
livre  a ses  passions  et  s’etait  abandonne  aux  plaisirs  et  aux 
conseils  des  femmes. 

“En  I’annee  349,  un  des  fils  d’‘Ysa  ebn  El  Moktafy  billab 
leva  dans  I’Adrabidjan  I’etendard  de  la  re  volte  : il  se  fit 
surnommer  El  Mostadjir  billab  et  proclama  Er-Rkla  (U  la 
famille  de  Mohammad.  II  se  vetit  de  laine,  manifesta  Vequite 
et  ordonna  de  pratiquer  le  bien  et  de  s’abstenir  du  mal. 
Ses  partisans  devinrent  tres  nombreux.  A cette  epoque, 
Djasatan  ebn  Cberemzen  etait  a Ormyab;*  "Wabsoudan 
residait  dans  le  Tarm,  d’ou  il  soufflait  la  discorde  entre  ses 
neveux  et  excitait  les  convoitises  de  leurs  ennemis.  Djasatan 
ebn  El  Merzuban  s’etant  saisi  de  son  vizir  En-No‘aymy  qui 
etait  allie  avec  celui  de  Djasatan  ebn  Cberemzen,  Abou’l 
Hasan  ‘Obayd  Allab  ebn  Mobammad  ebn  Hamdawayb,  ce 
dernier  poussa  son  maitre  a entrer  en  correspondance  avec 
Ibralum  ebn  El  Merzuban  qui  se  trouvait  en  Armenie.  Ce 
prince,  qui  convoitait  le  trone,  accourut  aupres  d’Ebn  Cberem- 
zen et  tous  deux,  ayant  marcbe  sur  Maragbab,  s’emparerent 
de  cette  ville.  Lorsque  Djasatan  ebn  El  Merzuban  eut 
connaissance  de  ce  qui  s’^tait  passe,  il  se  reconcilia  avec 
Ebn  Cberemzen  et  son  vizir  Abou’l  Hasan  envers  lesquels 
il  s’engagea  a mettre  en  liberty  En-No‘aymy.  Ibrahim 
fut  abandonne  par  Ebn  Cheremzen.  Les  deux  freres 
comprirent  alors  la  duplicite  de  ce  personnage ; ils  s’en- 
voyerent  des  messages  et  se  mirent  d’accord  centre  lui. 

“ Quelque  temps  apres,  En-No‘aymy  s’ecbappa  de  sa  prison 
et  se  sauva  au  Mouqan  il  adressa  des  lettres  au  fils  d’‘Ysa 
ebn  El  Moktafy  billab,  I’excitant  a revendiquer  le  Khalifat 

' Grande  et  niieicnne  ville  de  rAdrabidian  i trois  ou  quatre  milles  du  lac 
(du  mfiine  nom). — .l/rtruscc?.  — I’eut-ctre  vauurait-il  mieux  lire  “on  .‘Vrmcnie.” 

* l.ea  habitants  rappellent  MoughCm.  C’est  une  province  (pii  reuferine  noinbre 
de  villages  et  de  j)rairies  oCi  les  Turkomans  nibncut  paitre  leurs  troupeaux.  La 
plu|)art  des  habitants  forment  partie  de  ces  tribus.  Cette  province  appartient  i\ 
rAdrabidjun.  Le  voyageur  qui  so  rend  d’Ardabil  ii  Tebriz  passe  par  les  nion- 
tagues  (du  Mouqau). — Marascd. 
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et  lul  promettant  de  lui  r^unir  des  partisans  et  de  prendre  en 
son  noiu  possession  de  I’Adrabidjaii.  Devenu  fort,  il  gagna 
r*Ir^.  Le  pretendant  vint  a sa  rencontre  avec  environ 
trois  cents  homines  et  fat  rejoint  par  Djasatan  ebn  Chereinzen 
dont  la  presence  accrut  ses  forces.  Proclame  par  le  peuple, 
il  se  trouva  a la  tete  d’un  puissant  parti. 

“ Les  deux  fils  d’El  Merzuban,  Djasatan  et  Ibrahim, 
marcherent  centre  cette  arm^e  pour  la  combattre.  On  cn 
vint  aux  mains : les  partisans  d’El  Mostadjir  furent  battus  et 
lui-meme  tomba  prisonnier  et  disparut.  Suivant  les  uns,  il 
fut  tue ; suivant  d’autres,  il  mourut  de  mort  naturelle. 

“ Quant  a AVahsoudan,  lorsqu’il  vit  la  discorde  regner 
parmi  ses  neveux  et  cliacun  d’eux  travailler  sourdement  a 
tromper  I’autre,  il  envoya  un  message  a Ibrahim,  apres  la 
d^faite  d’El  Mostadjir,  et  I’invita  a venir  le  visiter ; ce  qu’il 
fit.  Il  le  combla  d’honneurs  et  des  plus  riches  presents. 
Il  ecrivit  aussi  a son  autre  neveu  et  reussit  a le  seduire.  Ce 
prince  quitta  sou  frere  Djasatan  et  arriva  au  Mouqan  ou  il 
fut  suivi  par  I’arm^e  qui,  esperant  se  procurer  par  ce  moyen 
de  I’argent,  abandonna  en  grand  nombre  Djasatan.  Naser, 
se  trouvant  en  forces  pour  lutter  centre  son  frere  Djasatan, 
s’empara  d’Ardabil.  Mais  lorsque  les  troupes  reclamerent 
I’argent  qu’il  leur  avait  promis,  Naser  ne  put  les  satisfaire; 
son  oncle  Wahsoudan  s’abstint  de  venir  a son  aide,  Com- 
prenant  alors  qu’il  I’avait  trompe,  il  se  reconcilia  avec 
Djasatan.  Les  deux  freres  se  trouvaient  cependant  dans  une 
extreme  penurie  d’argent  et  dans  une  situation  tres  difficile, 
les  gouverneurs  des  provinces  voisines  s’etant  empares  de 
leurs  possessions.  Il  se  virent  contraints  de  se  rendre  avec 
leur  mere  aupres  de  leur  oncle,  apres  avoir  pris  de  lui  des 
engagements.  AVahsoudan,  malgre  la  foi  juree,  les  fit  in- 
carcerer  tons  trois  et,  se  rendant  maitre  des  troupes,  il  remit 
a sou  fils  Isma'il  la  plupart  des  forteresses  et  le  nomma  emir 
de  I’Adrabidjan. 

“ Ibrahim,  fils  d’El  Merzuban,  avait  gagne  I’Armenie.  Il 
se  prepara  a disputer  le  pouvoir  a Isma'il  et  a dffiivrer  ses 
deux  freres  de  prison.  AYahsoudan,  informe  de  ses  pre- 
paratifs  et  voyant  la  population  lui  devenir  hostile,  se  hata 
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de  faire  perir  Djasatan  et  Naser  ainsi  que  leur  mere.  En 
merae  temps  il  ecrivit  a Djasatan  ebn  Cheremzen  de  marcher 
centre  Ibrahim  et  lui  envoya  des  troupes  et  de  I’argent.  Ses 
ordi’es  furent  executes  et  Ibrahim  fut  contraint  de  s’enfuirde 
nouveau  en  Armenie ; son  armee  et  les  villes  de  Maraghah 
et  d’Ormyah  tomberent  au  pouvoir  d’Ebn  Cheremzen, 

“ Apres  sa  defaite,  Ibrahim  se  mit  a rassembler  des  troupes 
et  fit  des  preparatifs  pour  retourner  dans  TAdrabidjan. 
S’etant  reconcilie  avec  Ebn  Cheremzen,  il  fut  rejoint  par  de 
nombreux  partisans.  Sur  ces  entrefaites  Israa‘il,  fils  de 
Wahsoudan,  mourut.  Ibrahim  se  dirigea  aussitot  vers 
Ardabil,  s’en  empara  et  marcha  centre  son  oncle  pour  vengcr 
la  mort  de  ses  deux  freres.  'Wahsoudan  effraye  se  rendit 
dans  le  Daylam  avec  Abou’l  Qasem  ebn  Masiky,  qui  avait 
embrasse  son  parti.  Ibrahim  s’empara  des  etats  de  son  oncle, 
ecrasa  ses  partisans  et  reprit  ses  tresors  qu’il  lui  avait  enleves. 

“Bientot  Wahsoudan  ayant  reuni  ses  compagnons  retourna 
a sa  forteresse  du  Tarm  et  fit  partir  centre  Ibrahim  Ebn 
Masiky  a la  tete  d’une  armee.  Ibrahim  fut  mis  en  deroute 
apres  un  combat  acharne  et,  s’etant  enfui  seul,  il  courut 
jusqu’a  Er-Rayy  ou  il  fut  recu  avec  distinction  et  bien- 
veillance  par  son  beau-frere  Reukn  ed-dauleh,  qui  le  combla 
d’honneurs  et  de  presents.  Cette  d4faite  d’lbrahim,  a la  suite 
de  laquelle  il  dut  quitter  I’Adrabidjan,  eut  lieu  en  I’annee  355. ‘ 

“ La  meme  annee,^  aide  par  les  troupes  que  Reukn  ed- 
dauleh  expedia  avec  lui  sous  le  commandement  de  V Ostad 
Abou’l  fadl  ebn  El  ‘Amid,  qui  avait  mission  de  lui  faire  re- 
couvrer  ses  4tats  et  de  gagner  a sa  cause  les  seigneurs  des  pro- 
vinces limitrophes,  Ibrahim  ebn  El  Merzuban  reprit  la  route 
de  I’Adrabidjan  et  fut  reinstalle  sur  son  trone.  Djasatan  ebn 
Cheremzen  et  d’autres  chefs  Kurdes  reconnurent  son  autorite. 

“ La  mauvaise  administration  de  ce  prince  entierement 
livr4  a sa  passion  pour  le  vin  et  les  femmes,  la  richesse  des 
revenus  du  pays  et  I’abondance  de  ses  eaux  frapperent  Ebn 
El  ‘Amid.  L’Ostdd  Ecrivit  a Reukn  ed-dauleh  pour  lui 
signaler  cet  ^tat  des  choses  et  I’engager  a eiilever  h Ibrahim 
une  partie  de  ses  possessions  contre  le  payement  d’une  somme 
' Ebn  cl  Atir,  viii.  p.  420.  * Ibid,  pp.  422-423. 
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proport ioiin^e  aux  revenus,  lui  prt^clisant  quo  le  pa3’S  ^chap- 
perait  des  mains  de  ce  fuible  prince.  JMais  Renkn  ed-dauleh 
refusa  cette  proposition  et  repondit  a Abou’l  fadl : ‘ On  ne 
dira  pas  de  moi  qu’nn  hotnme  a implore  mon  assistance  et  que 
j’ai  convoite  ses  etats  * II  ordonna  en  meme  temps  a son 
vizir  de  revenir  et  de  remettre  I’Adrabidjan  a Ibrahim, 
La  prediction  d’Ebn  El  ‘Amid  s’accomplit.  Ibrahim  fut 
pris  et  incarcer^.”  ' 

Nous  ignorons  ce  que  devint  rAdrabidjan  depuis  le  depart 
d’Ebn  el  ‘Amid  jusqu’a  I’anm^e  420,  epoqiie  a laquelle  un 
Ibrahim,  arriere  petit-fils  de  Wahsoudan,  regnait  dans  ce 
pays.  II  est  probable  que  les  guerres  entre  les  deu.x  branches 
issues  de  Mohammad  ebn  Mosafer  continubrent  et  qn’Ibrahim 
ne  tarda  pas  a avoir  pour  successeur  El  Merzuban  ebn 
Isma'il  ebn  AVahsoudan,  a qui  aurait  succede  Ibrahim  II., 
fils  d’El  Merzuban  II. 

Quoi  qu’il  en  soit,  Ebn  el  Atir  nous  apprend  qu’  “ en 
I’annee  420^  le  Salar  Ibrahim  ebn  El  Merzuban  ebn  Isma‘il 
ebn  Wahsoudan  ebn  Mohammad  ebn  Mosafer,  le  Daylamite, 
possedait  les  villes  de  Sardjehiin,*  Zandjan,^  xVbhar,’’  Chah- 
razour®  et  autres.  Ce  sont  celles  dont  il  s’empara  apres  la 
mort  de  Fakhr  ed-dauleh  ebn  Bouwayh.'^ 

“ Quand  Yamin  ed-dauleh  Mahmoud,  fils  de  Sebuktekin, 
se  fut  rendu  maitre  d’Er-Rayy,  il  fit  partir  El  Merzuban  ebn 
El  Hasan  ebn  Khoramil,  prince  du  Baylam,  qui  s’etait 
refugie  aupres  de  lui,  avec  I’ordre  de  s’emparer  des  etats  du 

* C’est  ici  que  s’ applique  I’observation  d’Ebn  Khaldoun.  Ebn  el  Atir  ne  dit 
plus  un  mot  de  cet  Ibrahim.  On  pourrait  meme  croire  qu’il  le  confond  plus  loin 
avec  sou  homonyme  dont  il  est  question  sous  I’annee  420. 

* T.  is.  pp.  262-263.  _ 

® Citadelle  tres  forte,  a I’estremite  des  montagnes  du  Daylam  ; elle  domine  la 
plaine  de  Qazouin  et  de  Zandjan.  C’est  un  des  chateaux  les  mieux  fortifies. — 
JIarused. 

* Grande  vUle  connue  faisant  partie  des  districts  du  DjAal,  a proximite 
d’.\bhar  et  de  Qazouin.  Les  Persans  prononcent  Zenguian. — Mardsed. 

® Ville  connue,  entre  Qazouin,  Zandjan  et  Hamadan,  et  faisant  partie  des 
districts  du  Djabal.  Les  Persans  PappeUent  Avhar. — Mardsed. 

® Vaste  district  dans  le  Djebal,  entre  Erbel  et  Hamadan.  Tons  ses  habitants 
sont  Kurdes.  La  viUe  est  situee  en  plaine  et  en  tournee  d’un  mur  epais  de  8 
coudees.  A proximite  se  trouvent  une  montagne  appelee  Cha'ran  et  une  autre 
connue  sous  le  nom  d’Ez-Zalam.  Le  fleuve  de  Tamarra  la  traverse  en  se 
dirigeant  vers  Khaneqin.  — Mardsed 

’ Ce  fils  de  Eeukn  ed-dauleh  mourut  dans  la  citadelle  de  Tabaraq  Pan  387  de 
Ph.  Il  herita  Hamadan  et  Er-Rayy  de  son  pere  en  366  et  Isbahan,  en  373,  de 
son  frere  Moayyed  el-dauleh  Abou  Mansour. 
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Salar  Ibrahim.  II  se  rendit  dans  ce  pays ; quelques  Dayla- 
mites  se  laisserent  gagner  a son  parti. 

“ Or  il  arriva  qu’Yamin  ed-dauleh  retourna  dans  le 
Khorasan.  Ibrahim,  profitant  de  son  depart,  marcha  sur 
Qazouin  on  se  trouvaient  les  soldats  d’Yamin  ed-dauleh  et, 
leur  ayant  livre  bataille,  il  en  tua  le  plus  grand  norabre ; les 
autres  prirent  la  fuite.  Le  Salar  avait  4t4  seconde  par  les 
habitants  de  la  ville.  Il  se  dirigea  aussi  sur  Makan,*  place 
voisine  de  Sardjehan  et  entouree  de  fleuves  et  de  montagnes 
qui  servent  a sa  defense. 

“ Mas'oud,  fils  d’Yamin  ed-dauleh,  se  trouvait  alors  a Er- 
Rayy.  Informe  de  ce  qui  se  passait,  il  marcha  en  toute  hate 
centre  le  Salar.  Apres  plusieurs  rencontres  dans  lesquelles 
la  victoire  resta  a ce  dernier,  Mas'soud  attira  a son  parti  par 
des  distributions  d’argent  un  detachement  de  I’armee  d’lbra- 
him,  qui  lui  fit  connaitre  les  points  faibles  de  I’eunemi.  Le 
Salar  se  trouva  attaque  de  face  et  par  derriere.  Lui  et  ses 
compagnons  lutterent  vainement  et  furent  mis  en  deroute  et 
poursuivis.  Le  Salar  se  cacha  dans  Makan  ; mais  une  femme 
de  la  campagne  ayant  fait  connaitre  sa  retraite,  ^las'soud  se 
saisit  de  lui  et  I’emmena  a Sardjehan  on  etait  son  fils.  Celui- 
ci  refusa  de  rendre  la  place.  Mas'oud  lui  imposa  un  tribut 
ainsi  qu’a  d’autres  chefs  Kurdes  du  voisinage  et  retourna  a 
Er-Rayy,  apres  avoir  pris  possession  des  autres  citadeUes  et 
villes  et  de  tons  les  tresors  d’lbrahim.” 

Ebn  el  Atir  mentionne  encore  sous  I’ann^e  421*  une 
expedition  inalheureuse  contre  les  Kliazars  conduite  par 
Fadloun  le  Kurde,  qui  possedait  une  portion  de  I’Adrabidjan. 

“Des  I’annee  420,  les  Turcs  Ghozz  dtaient  arrives  dans 
I’Adrabidjan®  oil  ils  furent  re^'us  honorableinent  par  Wahsou- 
dan  qui  contracta  avec  eux  des  liens  de  fainille  dans 
I’esperance  de  les  avoir  pour  auxiliaires  et  d’etre  il  I’abri 
de  leurs  mefaits.  Mais  son  espoir  fut  degu  : ils  continuerent 
de  se  livrer  a toutes  sortes  de  brigandages,  tuant  et  pillant  les 

* Cette  place  n’est  mentionnde  ni  dans  le  Manisrif,  ni  dans  le  D™  de  la  Perse,  ni 
dans  la  gcograpliie  d’Abou’l  I'eda. 

* ix.  p 289.— Je  previendrai  en  pasisant  que  dans  ce  volume  les  pages  280  a 
289  sont  repetees  deux  I'ois  dans  le  volume. 

3 Ebn  el  Atir,  ix.  pp.  269-270. 
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habitants.  Eu  I’annee  429,  ils  entrerent  dans  Maraghah, 
incendiereut  la  mosquee  et  massacrerent  un  grand  nombre  de 
gens  de  la  ville.  Les  Kurdes,  en  presence  de  tant  de  maux, 
s’unirent  pour  mettre  un  terme  a la  sc^leratesse  des  en- 
vahisseurs.  Abou’l  haydja  ebn  Rabib  ed-dauleh  et  Wahsou- 
dan,  seigneur  de  I’Adrabidjan,  firent  la  paix  et  les  habitants 
du  pays  se  joignirent  a eux.  Yoyant  que  tout  le  monde 
s’unissait  pour  leur  faire  la  guerre,  les  Ghozz  quitterent 
I’Adrabidjau  et  se  disperserent  dans  differentes  directions.” 

Tons  n’avaient  pourtant  pas  abandonne  le  pays,  car  nous 
A'oyons  eu  I’anuee  432  ‘ AVahsoudan  ebn  Mehlan  {ou  Meralan) 
massacrer  a Tebriz  un  grand  nombre  de  Ghozz  et  se  saisir  de 
leurs  chefs,  apres  les  avoir  invites  a un  festin,  et  ceux  qui  se 
trouvaieut  a Ormyah  se  diriger  vers  les  districts  de  AIosoul. 

“ En  I’annee  446,*  le  Sultan  Seldjouqide  Toghroulbek 
marcha  sur  I’Adrabidjan.  II  gagna  d’abord  Tebriz  dont  le 
seigneur,  Temir  Adou  Jlansour  AYahsoudan  ebn  Alohammad 
er-Ra\vady,  lui  fit  sa  soumission,  prouonca  son  nom  dans  la 
hheutbeh,  et  lui  donna  sou  fils  eu  otage ; puls  Djanzah,  ou 
I’emir  AbouT  Asouar,  seigneur  de  cette  ville,  se  soumit 
egalemeut  et  fit  celebrer  la  priere  publique  au  noin  du  con- 
queraut ; puis  tous  les  autres  districts.  Toghroulbek  trouva 
partout  la  soumission  la  plus  complete  et  recut  Tengagement 
que  la  kheutbeh  serait  celebree  en  son  nom  et  qu’on  lui 
fournirait  des  contingents  de  troupes.  Apres  avoir  ravage 
I’Arraenie,  s’etre  avance  jusqu’a  Arzen  er-roum  (Erzeroum) 
et  avoir  tente  en  vain  de  s’emparer  de  Alalazkerd,  le  sultan 
retourna  a Er-Rayy  ou  il  resta  jusqu’en  I’annee  447,  et 
revint  ensuite  dans  TTraq.” 

“En  Tannee  454,  le  Sultan  Toghroulbek  marcha  sur  la 
citadelle  du  Tarm,  qui  fait  partie  du  pays  de  Da}Tara,  et 
imposa  au  seigneur  de  cette  forteresse,  Mosafer,  (un  tribut 
de)  cent  mille  dinars  et  de  mille  vetements.”  ^ 

* Ebn  el  Atir,  ix.  pp.  271-272.  * Ihid.  pp.  410-411. 

® Ebn  el  Atir,  t.  ix.  p.  15. — J’ai  omis  de  citer  deux  autres  passages  du  menie 
chroniquenr  relatii's  aux  seigneurs  du  Tarm.  Le  premier  se  trouve  dans  le 
t.  ix.  p.  304  : 

“En  cette  annee  (427)  un  corps  de  troupes  Kborasaniennes  qui  etait  a Isbahan 
arec  le  vizir  Abou  Sabi  el  Hamdouny  se  mit  en  marche  pour  aller  I'aire  du 
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Ici  se  termine  ce  qu’Ebn  el  Atir  nous  apprend  de  I’histoire 
des  Banou  Mosafer,  seigneurs  de  TAdrabidjan. 

J’ajouterai  que  les  noms  d’El  Merzuban,  Wabsoudan  et 
Djasatan  semblent  avoir  ete  assez  communs  cbez  les  Dayla- 
mites.  Un  Djasatan  ou  Merzuban  ebn  Djasatan,  seigneur  du 
Daylam,  vient  rendre  hommage  a Haroun  er-E,acliid  a Er- 
Rayy,  en  I’annee  189. — En  I’annee  252,  un  autre  Djasatan, 
seigneur  du  Daylam,  fait  une  incursion  sur  le  territoire  d’Er- 
IlayJ^ — En  259,  une  rencontre  a lieu  entre  Mohammad  ebn  El 
Fadl  ebn  Bayan  et  Wahsoudan  ebn  Djasatan,  le  Daylamite. 
Ce  dernier  est  defait. — En  I’annee  300,  ‘Aly  ebn  Wabsoudan 
(fils  sans  doute  du  precedent)  est  nomme  gouverneur  militaire 
d’Isbaban ; il  est  destitue  en  I’annee  304  et  se  fixe  dans  les 
districts  du  Djabal ; il  recoit  de  Mounes,  en  I’annee  307, 
le  gouvernment  d’Er-Rayy,  de  Donbawand,  de  Qazouin, 
d’Abbar  et  de  Zandjan.  Il  est  assailli  la  meme  annee  dans 
le  district  de  Qazouin  et  tue  dans  son  lit  par  son  oncle 
Ahmad  ebn  Mosafer,  seigneur  du  Tarm. — Eu  I’annee  290, 
un  Djasatan,  Daylamite  et  seigneur  du  Tabarestan,  avait 
donne  asile  a Mohammad  ebn  Haroun. 

Agreez,  etc., 

Hy.  S.yuvaire. 

Roberxier  par  Moxtfort  Sr.  Argess  (Var), 
le  6 f^ricr  1881. 

foumge.  ‘Ala  ed-dauleh  (Duchraanzyar  ebn  Kakouwayh)  aposta  des  gens  qui 
inspirerent  a ces  soldats  le  dcsir  de  se  rendre,  pour  s’approvisionner,  dans  les 
districts  de  son  voisinage.  Ce  qu'ils  firent,  sans  le  savoir  si  pr&s  deux.  Aussitdt 
infomie  de  leur  approche,  il  sortit  les  attaquer  et,  etant  tombe  sur  eux,  il  leur 
enleva  tout  ce  qu’ils  avaient. — Ce  succes  ayant  accru  sa  convoitise,  il  rennit  une 
bande  de  Daylanis  et  autres  et  marcha  sur  Isbaban  oil  se  trouvait  Abou  Said  a la 
tete  des  troupes  de  Mas'oud,  tils  de  Sebuktckin.  Elies  sortirent  a sa  rencontre  et 
lui  livrerent  bataille.  Trahi  par  les  Turcs,  ‘Alii  ed-dauleb  fut  mis  en  deroute  et  ses 
bagages  furent  pilles.  Il  se  dirigea  alors  vers  Baroudjerd*  et  de  la  vers  le  Tarm. 
jUais  Ebn  Es-Sallar  (sic)  refusa  de  le  recevoir  en  disant : ‘ Il  m’est  impossible  de 
me  scparer  des  Khorasaniens.’  Cousequemmeut  il  le  laissa  et  s’eloigna  de  lui.” 

Le  second  passage  est  ainsi  conqu  (t  ix.  p.  848) : 

“Annee  434. — Togliroulbek  depccha  egalement  un  envoyc  aii  Salar  du  Tarm 

four  I’inviter  il  venir  lui  rendre  hommage  et  i lui  porter  200,000  dinars. 

, ’accord  s’etablit  entre  eux  moyeunaut  I’obcissance  et  le  paiement  d'uue  certaine 
somme.” 


Ville  situile  entre  Ilnmadan  et  El  Karadj. 
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Art.  XV. — Aryan  Mythology  in  Malay  Traditions.  By 
"\V.  E.  Maxwell,  Colonial  Civil  Service. 

One  of  the  most  striking  coincidences  in  the  traditions  of 
different  Malay  states  is  the  constant  recurrence  of  three 
persons  as  the  founders  of  kingdoms,  the  authors  of  govern- 
ment and  order,  or  the  progenitors  of  a line  of  rulers.  In 
Menangkabau,  the  most  ancient  state  of  Sumatra,  it  is 
related  how  Iskandar  Z’ul  Karnayn  (“  lord  of  the  two  horns,” 
or  the  East  and  the  Vest ; generally  identified  with  Alex- 
ander the  Great)  begot  three  'sons  named  respectively 
Maharaja  Alif,  Maharaja  Dipang,  and  Maharaja  Diraja. 
When  the  three  brothers  had  reached  maturitj',  they  proceeded 
on  a voyage  together  and  arrived  at  Ceylon,  where  they 
agreed  to  separate.  “ Then  the  eldest,  Maharaja  Alif, 
claimed  the  crown,  Mahota  Singhatahana.  And  Maharaja 
Dipang  said,  ‘ I too  want  it.’  Maharaja  Diraja  said,  ‘ It 
is  mine,  because  I am  the  youngest.’  Then  an  angel 
descended  and  said,  ‘ Which  of  3'ou  is  Baja  ? Why  are 
ye  disputing  ? ’ And  they  replied,  ‘ It  is  about  the  crown 
which  was  our  father’s.’  Then  said  the  angel,  ‘Are  je 
willing  to  give  it  up  to  me  ? ’ And  the}’’  surrendered  it  to 
the  angel,  who  forthwith  let  it  fall  into  the  sea,  and  then 
instantly  vanished.  Then  said  Mahai'aja  Alif,  ‘ How  now, 
my  brethren,  will  ye  sail  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun  ? ’ 
Maharaja  Dipang  replied,  ‘ I intend  to  sail  for  a land 
between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.’  And  Maharaja 
Diraja  said,  ‘As  my  two  elder  brothers  have  thus  decided,  I shall 
sail  for  the  rising  sun,  and  we  will  take  our  chance  of  what 
fortune  may  befall  us.’  Then  Maharaja  Alif  set  sail  for  the 
setting  sun,  namely,  Bourn ; and  Maharaja  Dipang  sailed 
to  the  dark  laud,  the  country  of  China  ; and  Maharaja  Diraja 
sailed  away  to  the  land  of  the  rising  sun,  and  after  a long 
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time  reached  the  top  of  the  burning  mountain  (ilenangka- 
bau  in  Sumatra).”^ 

The  main  features  of  the  foregoing  legend  are  preserved 
in  the  story  communicated  to  Marsden,  “ as  the  belief  of 
the  people  of  Johor,”  and  published  by  him  in  his  History 
of  Sumatra  in  1811.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“ It  is  related  that  Iskander  dived  into  the  sea,  and  there 
married  a daughter  of  the  king  of  the  ocean,  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons,  who,  when  they  arrived  at  manhood,  were 
sent  by  their  mother  to  the  residence  of  their  father.  He 
gave  them  a malcuta  or  crown,  and  ordered  them  to  find 
kingdoms  where  they  should  establish  themselves.  Arriving 
in  the  Straits  of  Singa-pura,  they  determined  to  tr}'  whose 
head  the  crown  fitted.  The  eldest  trying  first  could  not 
lift  it  to  his  head.  The  second  the  same.  The  third  had 
nearly  effected  it,  when  it  fell  from  his  hand  into  the  sea. 
After  this  the  eldest  turned  to  the  west  and  became  king  of 
Rome.  The  second  to  the  east  and  became  king  of  China. 
The  third  remained  at  Johor.” 

Johor  is  the  southernmost  state  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
It  was  to  this  state  that  the  Raja  of  Malacca  removed  after 
the  conquest  of  his  country  the  Portuguese  under 
Albuquerque  in  1511,  and  here  the  royal  line  of  Malacca 
was  continued  for  several  generations.  The  legend  pre- 
served b}’’  Marsden  appears  to  be  a localized  version  of  the 
Menangkabau  tradition,  with  the  introduction  of  the  changes 
necessary  to  give  Johor  due  prominence.® 

Malacca,  however,  had  her  own  traditional  account  of  the 
origin  of  her  kings,  who  were  said  to  be  descended  from 
one  of  three  princes,  descendants  of  Iskandar  Z’ul  Karnayn, 
W'ho  came  down  from  the  heaven  of  Indra  and  appeared 
on  earth  at  a place  called  Palembang  in  Sumatra.  This  is 

’ From  a ISIalay  manuscript  in  mv  possession. 

2 This  incident  about  the  loss  of  tlie  crown  is  found  in  Perak  legendary  histor)’ 
also.  tVhen  the  first  Raja  of  Perak  was  on  his  way  up  the  Perak  river, 
he  stopped  at  a place  called  Selat  Lembajayau  for  amusement.  One  of  his  at- 
tcmdants  hapi)ened  to  point  out  some  fish  iu  the  water,  and  in  leaning  over  the 
boat’s  side  to  look  at  them  the  Raja  lost  his  crown,  which  fell  from  his  head  and 
immediately  sank.  His  people  dived  iu  vain  for  it,  and  from  that  day  to  this  no 
Sultan  of  Perak  has  had  a crown. 
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related  in  detail  in  the  Sajarah  Mnlayu.  The  following 
translation  is  from  a manuscript,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Rajas  of  Perak,  a ilalay  state  whose  ro}’al  house  is 
an  off-shoot  of  the  ^lalacca  line : — 

“There  was  a kingdom  in  the  land  of  Andalas  called 
Palembang,  the  ruler  of  which  was  named  Demang  Lebar 
Daun.  Ilis  descent  was  from  the  stock  of  Raja  Cholan, 
Muaratatang  was  the  name  of  his  river,  and  beyond  it  was 
another  river  called  ]\Ialayu.  Now  on  this  river  Malayu 
there  was  a hill  called  Rukit  Sagantang  Maha  Miru.  Two 
widow  women  lived  on  this  hill  ; one  was  called  Wan  Pak 
and  the  other  AVan  Malini.^  They  grew  upland  rice  (padi) 
on  Rukit  Sagantang  Maha  Miru,  and  their  fields  were  of 
great  extent.  Their  crops  were  so  abundant  that  the 
quantity  of  grain  could  not  be  calculated.  One  night, 
when  the  padi  was  nearly  ripe,  AA"an  Pak  and  AVan  Alalini 
noticed  from  their  house  on  the  hill  Sag-antang  Alaha  Aliru 
that  their  fields  were  blazing  with  light,  as  if  they  were  on 
fire.  Then  said  AA^an  Pak  to  AA^an  Alalini,  ‘ AAHiat  brilliancy 
is  this  ? It  frightens  me  to  look  at  it.’  Said  AA'an  Alalini, 
‘Let  us  make  no  noise.  Alayhap  it  is  the  lustre  of  some 
large  dragon’s  jewel.’  And  AYan  Pak  replied,  ‘ It  is  very 
likely  as  you  say.’  Then  they  both  held  their  peace  from 
fear  and  went  to  sleep.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  they  arose 
from  their  slumbers  and  washed  their  faces.  Then  said  AA^an 
Pak  to  AA^an  Alalini,  ‘Come,  let  us  see  what  it  was  that  was 
shining  so  brilliantly  last  night.’  And  the  other  assented. 
Then  they  both  went  up  the  hill  Sagantang,  and  found  that 
their  had  produced  grains  of  gold  and  leaves  of  silver 
and  stalks  of  brass.  AYhen  they  perceived  the  nature  of  their 
crop,  AA’’an  Pak  said,  ‘ It  is  this  padi  that  we  saw  shining  so 
brilliantly  last  night.’  Then  they  walked  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  Sagantang  Alaha  Aliru,  and  saw  that  the  ground  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  had  also  become  gold.  (By  some  it  is  said 
that  even  up  to  the  present  time  the  soil  of  that  hill  is  of 
the  colour  of  gold.)  On  the  top  of  this  golden  hill  AVan 


* “ M^an  Ampu  and  Malin.” — Leyden’s  translation,  p.  21. 
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Pak  and  "Wan  Malini  saw  three  young  men  of  exceeding 
beauty.  They  were  seated  on  a white  elephant,'  and  each 
of  them  had  girded  on  by  his  side  a sword  named  ‘ Chora 
Samandang  Kini.’  This  is  the  royal  sword  of  state  of  all 
Malay  rajas.  Each  of  them  also  held  in  his  left  hand  a 
wand  (kayu  gamit),  that  is  to  say,  the  chap  halilintar  (‘the 
seal  of  the  thunderbolt  ’). 

Great  was  the  amazement  and  wonder  of  Wan  Pak  and 
Wan  Malini  at  the  appearance  of  three  young  men  of  such 
surpassing  beauty  of  feature  and  person  and  richness  of 
apparel.  They  thought,  ‘ Perchance  it  is  because  of  these 
three  young  men  that  our  has  borne  grains  of  gold  and 
leaves  of  silver  and  stalks  of  brass,  and  that  the  soil  on  the 
toj)  of  the  hill  has  also  become  gold.’ 

Then  AVan  Pak  and  AVan  Malini  inquired  of  the  three 
men,  ‘ AA^hat  may  be  the  names  of  m}’’  lords,  and  whence  do 
my  lords  come  ? Are  ye  of  the  sons  of  the  Jin  or  of  the 
Peri  ? We  have  lived  long  here,  and  have  never  yet  seen 
any  human  creature  come  to  this  spot  until  to-day.’  The 
three  young  men  answered,  ‘ AVe  are  not  of  the  race  of  the 
Jin  or  of  the  Peri.  AA'^e  are  men,  and  our  descent  is  from 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  Paja  Iskandar  Z’ul 
Karnayn ; our  stock  is  that  of  Raja  Nashirwan,  and  our 
origin  from  Raja  Soliman,  on  whom  be  peace.  Our  names 
are  Najitrara,  and  Paldutani,  and  Nila  Asnam.’*  AVan 
Pak  and  AVan  Malini  then  said,  ‘If  my  lords  are  descended 
from  Raja  Iskandar  Z’ul  Karnayn,  why  do  my  lords  come 
here?’  Then  were  related  by  the  three  jmung  men  all  the 
adventures  of  Raja  Iskandar  Zu’l  Karnayn  ; and  AA"an  Pak 
and  AVan  Malini  believed  their  words ; and  being  exceedingly 

* “ One  of  them  had  the  dress  of  a raja,  and  was  mounted  on  a bull,  white  as 
silver ; and  the  other  two  were  standing  on  each  side  of  him,  one  of  them  holding 
a sword  and  the  other  a spear.” — Leyden’s  translation,  p.  ‘22. 

* ‘‘]\Iy  name  is  Richitram  Shah,  who  am  Raja;  the  name  of  this  person  is 
Nila  I’ahlawaii ; and  the  name  of  the  other  Carua  I’andita.  This  is  the  sword, 
Chora  sa-mendang-kian,  and  that  is  the  lance,  Limbnar ; this  is  the  signet,  Cayu 
Gampit,  which  is  em])loyed  in  correspondence  with  rajas.” — Leyden’s  translation, 
p.  22.  In  some  manuscripts  the  name  transliterated  by  Leyden  “ Carua  I’audita  ” 
is  Kvsna  I’anditii.” 
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joyful,  they  brought  back  the  three  princes  to  their  house. 
And  they  plucked  their  padi  and  became  rich.* 

Xow  it  is  said  that  the  Palembang  of  that  time  is  the  same 
Pulembang  that  exists  to  the  present  day.  When  the  Raja 
of  Palembang,  Deraang  Lebar  Daun,  lieard  it  reported  that 
Wan  Pak  and  Wan  Jilalini  had  met  the  sons  of  a raja  who 
had  descended  from  the  abode  of  Indra,  he  went  to  their 
house  to  see  these  princes.  He  conducted  them  to  his  own 
capital,  and  the  fame  of  these  doings  was  published  abroad 
in  all  lands.  And  kings  from  all  quarters  and  countries 
presented  themselves  before  the  king.  The  eldest  prince 
was  sought  out  by  the  people  of  Andalas  and  made  by  them 
king  of  Menangkabau.  And  he  took  the  royal  title  of  Sang 
Purba.®  Afterwards  the  people  of  Tanjong  Pura  came  and 
fetched  away  the  second  prince.  Ilis  royal  title  was  Sang 
Manika.  The  youngest  remained  at  Palembang  with  Raja 
Dcmang  Lebar  Daun,  and  was  made  king  at  Palembang, 
and  invested  with  the  ro}'al  title  of  Sang  Nila  Utama.  To 
him  Demang  Lebar  Daun  resigned  his  throne,  and  became 
Mangko-bumi  or  chief  minister.” 

Here  once  more  we  have  the  myth  of  the  three  high-born 
personages  with  whom  a new  order  of  things  commences. 
The  Perak  version  of  the  legend  comprised  in  the  foregoing 
translation  dilfers  in  many  respects  from  that  contained  in 
better-known  copies  of  the  Sajarah  Malayu,  as  a reference 
to  the  English  and  French  translations  will  show.  In  the 
translated  versions  the  chief  of  the  three  princes  is  described 
as  seated  upon  a bull,  white  as  silver,  while  the  other  two 

' “ Nila  Pahlawan  and  Carua  Pandita  were  married  to  the  young  females  'Wan 
Ampu  and  Wan  ilalin,  and  their  male  offspring  were  denominated  by  Sangsa- 
purba  Baginda  Awang,  and  the  female  offspring  Baginda  Dara ; and  hence  the 
origin  of  all  the  Awangs  and  Daras.” — Leyden’s  translation,  p.  24. 

Sang  is  a title  applied  in  Malay  and  Javanese  to  gods  and  heroes  of  pre- 
Muhammadan  times.  Applied  to  gods  it  is  often  coupled  ^vith  the  word  hyang, 
which  means  “ divinity,”  “ deity,”  and  then  becomes  sangynng.  Sang  is  still  an 
ordinary  title  among  the  chiefs  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Peninsula.  It  is 

Srobably  of  Sanskrit  origin  and,  like  the  sain  and  sahib  of  India,  is  probably 
erived  from  swami.  Purba  is  the  Sanskrit  word^«r»a  ‘ first.’  Sang  Purba  may 
therefore  be  translated  “ first  deity,”  or  “ first  chief.” 
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stand  one  on  each  side  of  him,  one  of  them  holding  a sword 
and  the  other  a spear. 

The  names  introduced  into  the  narrative  are  very  instruc- 
tive. The  titles  of  the  supernatural  visitors  are  of  Sanskrit 
origin,  while  the  name  of  the  chieftain  of  Palembang  is  pure 
Malay.  Demang  Lehar  Dami  means  “Chieftain  Broad-leaf,” 
and  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  aboriginal  Malay 
tribes.  To  this  day  the  latter  name  a child  from  some 
peculiarity  about  the  place  in  which  it  happens  to  be  born 
or  the  natural  phenomena  noticed  about  the  time  of  its  birth. 
“ Earth,”  Mud,”  “ Leaf,”  “ Flower,”  “ Thunder,”  and 
“ Lightning,”  are  some  of  the  names  which  the  Sakai  of 
Perak  give  their  offspring.  Again,  the  method  of  cultiva- 
tion in  which  the  women  are  described  as  being  engaged  is  the 
most  primitive  known  to  the  Malays,  who  in  most  populous 
districts  have  long  abandoned  upland  cultivation,  with  its 
scanty  returns,  for  wet  cultivation  on  the  plains.  The  latter 
requires  an  advanced  degree  of  agricultural  skill,  the  use  of 
buffaloes  in  ploughing,  and  some  ingenuity  in  devising  means 
of  irrigation  ; but  the  crops  are  far  more  abundant  than  those 
obtained  from  the  hill-clearings. 

The  hill-clearing  system  of  agriculture  is  the  primitive 
mode  of  cultivation  common  to  Indo-Chinese  races  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Borneo.^ 

The  connexion  of  the  sword,  lance  and  seal  with  Hindu 
Gods  is  not  obvious,  but  it  is  a matter  of  general  knowledge 
that  Hindu  deities  are  generally  portrayed  with  particular 
objects  connected  with  events  in  their  mythical  histories  or 
with  the  various  powers  and  attributes  assigned  to  them. 
Thus  Qiva  is  represented  as  bearing  in  his  hands  the  holy 
shell,  the  radiated  weapon,  the  mace  for  war  and  the  lotus. 

The  name  of  the  sword  is  perhaps  capable  of  satisfactory 
explanation.  The  sacred  river  Ganga  (the  Ganges),  ac- 
cording to  Hindu  mythology,  is  called  in  heaven  Jfanda- 

' .Tourn.  Ind.  Arch.  vol.  i.  p.  455 ; Marsden,  Iliston’  of  Sumatra,  p.  62 ; 
Forbes,  British  Burinah,  p.  281  ; Newbold,  Straits  of  Malacca,  vol.  i.  p.  263; 
I’allegoix,  Siam,  vol.  i.  p.  40;  I.ow,  Sarawak,  p.  232;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol. 
vii.  p.  190  ; Journ.  lud.  Arch.  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 
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Kini,  When  Ganga  fell  from  heaven  to  the  earth,  Qiva 
caught  her  in  his  bunch  of  matted  hair,  and  idols  represent 
him  with  the  sacred  river  springing  from  his  head.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  name  of  the  river  whose  source 
is  Qiva’s  head  has  in  [Malay  legend  become  the  name  of  the 
sword  which  Sang  Purba  holds  in  his  hand.  The  transi- 
tion is  not  a very  startling  one ; the  w’ord  remains,  though 
its  original  signification  has  been  lost. 

Chora  is  not  a Malay  word,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
the  Sanskrit  kshura  ‘ a razor.’ 

Taking  into  consideration  the  Sanskrit  names  and  the 
mention  of  Maha  Miru,^  the  Hindu  Olympus,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  story  of  the  three  princes  owes  its 
origin  to  accounts  of  the  three  deities  of  the  Hindu  Triad, 
Brahma,  Yishnu,  and  Rudra  (Qiva).  The  “ white  bull,”  the 
“ vahan  ” of  Qiva,  on  which  the  centre  character  is  generally 
described  as  seated,  takes  the  matter  beyond  the  region  of 
conjecture  altogether.  The  three  persons  who  descend  from 
the  abode  of  Indra  to  the  sacred  mountain  Maha  Miru,  one 
of  them  riding  on  a white  bull,  and  at  whose  approach  the 
earth  becomes  gold,  and  the  very  corn  is  transformed  into 
stalks,  leaves,  and  grains  of  precious  metals,  cannot  but  be 
divine. 

The  legend  may  therefore  be  viewed  in  two  aspects ; first, 
as  an  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the  widely-spread  myth 
which  connects  the  commencement  of  history  with  three 
persons,  be  they  deities,  princes,  or  rulers ; second,  as  an 
independent  tradition  of  the  introduction  of  Aryan  civiliza- 
tion in  Sumatra,  already  occupied  by  an  aboriginal  people. 

It  is  with  the  first  aspect  of  the  legend  that  we  now  have 
to  deal.  The  tradition  shown  to  exist  in  independent  forms 
among  the  Malays  of  Menangkabau,  Johor,  and  Palembang, 
appears  again  in  the  belief  entertained  by  one  of  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  Peninsula  respecting  the  origin  of  their  Batins 

* Sagantang  = Sughanda  ? one  of  the  four  mountains  which  surround  Sumem 
“ towards  the  four  quarters.”- — TVard’s  Hindoos,  vol.  iv.  p.  455.  Cf.  Jukunthou, 
“La  premiere  chaine  de  montagnes  qui  entoure  le  Meru  TappeUe  Jukunthou." 
— Pallegoix,  Siam,  voL  i.  p.  432. 
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or  rulers.  The  Mantra  of  Johor  are  an  aboriginal  tribe  with 
a Sanskrit  name,  a combination  which  may  be  explained 
perhaps  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being  skilled  in  all 
kinds  of  spells  and  incantations,  Mantra  being  Sanskrit  for  a 
charm.  In  this  tribe  a chief  is  called  Batin,  and  they  say 
that  “ the  first  of  all  Batins  and  rulers  was  Batin  Changei 
Besi,  whose  nails,  as  his  name  imports,  were  of  iron.  He 
lived  at  Gunong  Penyarong  (Pagaruyong  ?)  in  Menangkabau. 
By  him  a Baja  was  placed  over  Menangkabau,  a Bandahara 
over  Pahang,  and  at  a later  period  a Punghulu  over  Ulu 
Pahang.^ 

In  Marsden’s  History  of  Sumatra  there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  religious  belief  of  the  Battaks  of  Sumatra, 
which  affords  another  illustration  of  the  myth  under  con- 
sideration. According  to  it  the  whole  human  race  descended 
from  the  three  sons  and  three  daughters  of  a female  deity, 
who  was  herself  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  three  gods 
who  are  the  objects  of  Battak  veneration  : ^ — 

“ They  acknowledge  three  deities  as  rulers  of  the  world,  who 
are  respectively  named  Batara-gurn,  Sori-pada,  and  Mangalla- 
biitang.  The  first,  say  they,  bears  rule  in  heaven,  is  the 
father  of  all  mankind,  and  partly,  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances, creator  of  the  earth,  which  from  the  beginning 
of  time  had  been  supported  on  the  head  of  Naga-padoha, 
but  growing  weary  at  length,  he  shook  his  head,  which 
occasioned  the  earth  to  sink,  and  nothing  remained  in  tlie 
world  excepting  water.  They  do  not  pretend  to  a knowledge 
of  the  creation  of  this  original  earth  and  water,  but  say  that 
at  the  period  when  the  latter  covered  everything,  the  chief 
deity,  Batara-guru,  had  a daughter  named  Puti-orla-bulau, 
who  requested  permission  to  descend  to  these  lower  regions, 
and  accordingly  came  down  on  a white  owl,  accompanied  by 

I Journal  Ind.  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  326.  Changgai  is  a long  finger-nail 
worn  as  a mark  of  distinction.  Cf.  Hindustani  chang,  changul,  ‘ claw.’ 

•i  1 1 p'qj.  knowledge  of  their  theogony  we  are  indehled  to  M.  Sieberg,  governor 
of  the  Dutch  settlements  on  tlie  coast  of  Sumatra,  by  whom  the  following  account 
was  communicated  to  the  late  M.  Radormacher,  a distinguished  member  of  the 
Kataviau  Society,  and  by  him  published  in  its  Transactions.” — History  of 
Sumatra,  p.  3S5. 
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a dog ; but  not  being  able,  by  reason  of  the  waters,  to  con- 
tinue there,  her  father  let  fall  from  heaven  a lofty  mountain, 
named  Ba/cnrra,  now  situated  in  the  Baffa  country,  as  a 
dwelling  for  his  child ; and  from  this  mountain  all  other 
land  gradually  proceeded.  Tlie  earth  was  once  more  sup- 
ported on  the  three  horns  of  Naga-padoha ; and  that  he 
might  never  again  suffer  it  to  fall  off,  Batara-gnru  sent 
his  son,  named  Lngang-Iayang-mandi  (literally,  ‘ the  dipping 
swallow  ’)  to  hind  him  hand  and  foot.  But  to  his  oc- 
casionally shaking  his  head  they  ascribe  the  effect  of 
earthquakes.  Puti-orJa-buJan  had  afterwards,  during  her 
residence  on  earth,  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  from 
whom  sprang  the  whole  human  race.”* 

"What,  then,  is  the  primitive  idea  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  these  numerous  parallel  accounts  of  the  foundation  of 
kingdoms  by  three  supernaturally-derived  persons  ? The 
Battak  legend,  were  other  proof  wanting,  would  naturally 
lead  us  to  connect  them  with  a traditional  account  (of  Aryan 
origin)  of  the  creation  of  man.  The  notion  of  the  division 
of  the  supreme  God  into  a triad,  and  the  commencement  of 
human  history  after  a visit  paid  by  the  three  deities  to  earth, 
came  to  the  aboriginal  Malay  tribes  with  the  introduction  of 
Hindu  civilization.  It  lost  its  original  significance  in  the 
course  of  ages  among  barbarous  tribes,  who  were  probably 
demon-  or  spirit-worshippers,  but  survives  in  a more  con- 
crete shape,  applied,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  national  history 
of  the  Malays,  the  Battaks  and  the  Mantras.  The  reason- 
ableness of  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  account  of  the 
creation  given  in  the  Eddas : — 

“ Men  came  into  existence  when  three  mighty,  benevolent 
Gods,  Odin,  Hcenir  and  Lodur,  left  the  assembly  to  make  an 
excursion.  On  the  earth  they  found  Ask  and  Embla  (ash 
and  elm  ?),  with  little  power  and  without  destiny  ; spirit 
they  had  not,  nor  sense,  nor  blood,  nor  power  of  motion, 
nor  fair  colour.  Odin  gave  them  spirit  (breath),  Hoenir 

* Yerliandelingen  yan  het  Batayiasch  Genootschap,  1787,  p.  15.  De  Backer, 
“ L’Archipel  Indien,”  p.  281. 
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sense,  Lodur  blood  and  fair  colour.  . . . From  this  pair 
the  whole  human  race  is  descended.”^ 

Nor  is  this  the  only  passage  in  the  Eddas  which  bears  upon 
the  legends  which  I have  quoted.  A striking  parallel  with 
the  Battak  legend  of  Naga-padoha,  on  whose  three  horns  the 
earth  is  supported,  and  whose  occasional  movements  cause 
earthquakes,  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  punishment 
of  Loki : — 

“ When  the  gods  had  captured  Loki,  they  brought  him  to 
a cave,  raised  up  three  fragments  of  rock,  and  bored  holes 
through  them.  They  then  took  his  sons,  Vali  (Ali)  and 
Narfi  (Nari).  Vali  they  transformed  into  a wolf,  and  he 
tore  his  brother  Narfi  in  pieces.  With  his  entrails  they 
bound  Loki  over  the  three  stones,  one  being  under  his 
shoulders,  another  under  his  loins,  the  third  under  his 
hams ; and  the  bands  became  iron.  Skadi  then  hung  a 
venomous  snake  above  his  head,  so  that  the  poison  might 
drip  on  his  face ; but  his  wife  Sigyu  stands  by  him  and 
holds  a cup  under  the  dripping  venom.  When  the  cup  is 
full,  the  poison  falls  on  his  face  while  she  empties  it ; and  he 
shrinks  from  it,  so  that  the  whole  earth  trembles.  Thence 
come  earthquakes.  There  will  he  lie  bound  until  Ragnarock.”^ 

Surely  there  is  more  than  chance  coincidence  between  the 
three  horns  of  Naga-padoha,  on  which  the  earth  of  the 
Battaks  is  supported,  and  the  three  rocks  to  which  Loki 
(fire)  is  bound.  Though  bound  hand  and  foot,  Naga-padoha 
sometimes  shakes  his  head,  even  as  Loki  shudders  in  spite  of 
the  iron  bands  which  bind  him,  and  in  either  case  the  whole 
earth  trembles,  and  men  say  that  there  is  an  earthquake. 

If  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  history  of  the 
arrival  of  Sang  Purba  and  his  companions  at  Palembang  is, 
in  common  with  certain  other  legends,  mythical  and  not 

* Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  “ As  the  common  ancestor  of 

the  Gorman  nation,  Tacitns,  on  the  anthonty  of  ancient  forms,  places  the  hero  or 
god  Tuisco,  who  sprang  from  the  earth ; whose  son  Mannus  had  three  sons, 
after  whom  are  named  the  three  tribes,  viz.  the  Tugawones,  nearest  the  ocean  ; 
the  Ilemiinones,  in  the  middle  parts  ; and  the  Istsevones.” — Thorpe,  Northern 
Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  232,  quoting  Tacitus,  Germania,  c.  2. 

* Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 
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historical,  beinp;  in  fact  only  a local  development  of  a primi- 
tive Aryan  belief,  it  only  remains  to  demonstrate  the  danger 
of  attempting  to  fix  dates  for  events  of  this  kind. 

It  will  probably  be  conceded  that  sufficient  ground  has 
been  furnished  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  arguments  by 
which  the  foundation  of  Slnghapura  b}’’  a son  of  Sang  Purha 
has  been  attributed  to  the  twelfth  century  a.d.  ! 

In  everything  Malayan,  the  language,  the  literature,  and 
the  folk-lore  of  the  people,  the  three  stages,  1.  Aboriginal, 
2.  Hindu,  3.  Muhammadan,  can  be  plainly  detected.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  three  synonymous  terms  for  some 
common  object,  one  of  which  will  be  pure  Malay,  one 
Sanskrit,  and  one  Arabic.  Thus  the  human  body  is  tuboh, 
(Malay),  salira  (Sanskrit),  and  badnn  (Arabic).  The  Abori- 
ginal list  of  demons,  already  sufficiently  large,  has  been 
successively  enriched  by  the  addition  of  the  Sanskrit  bhut 
(Malay  bota)  and  the  Arabic  jin  and  sheitan.  In  the 
historical  legends  preserved  in  the  Sarajah  Malaya  there 
may  be  found,  in  one  place,  aboriginal  traditions  which  are 
traceable  also  among  tribes  in  Sumatra  and  the  Philippines ; 
and,  in  another  place,  stories  and  allusions  which  belong  to 
the  continent  of  India,  while  over  all  there  is  a varnish  of 
Arabic  nomenclature  and  embellishment  which  the  Muham- 
madan chroniclers  have  permitted  themselves  to  bestow, 
undeterred  by  any  consideration  for  truth  or  sense  of 
fitness.  Destitute  of  the  critical  faculty,  they  accepted  as 
history  the  legends  which  had  been  handed  down  from  time 
imraemorial  in  the  kingdoms  of  which  they  wrote,  and  knew 
no  more  than  the  Malay  peasant  of  to-day  that  the  traditions 
of  their  forefathers  related  to  anything  more  than  events  in 
the  lives  of  their  Rajas. 
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Art.  XVI. — The  Koi,  a Southern  Tribe  of  the  Gond.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Cain,  Missionary. 

Before  entering  upon  an  account  of  the  Koi,  I ought  to  say 
that  I am  going  to  describe  those  only,  with  whom  I came  in 
contact  during  my  residence  at  Dummagudem,  in  the  Bhadra- 
chellam  taluqa  of  the  Godavari  District,  giving  at  the  same 
time  additional  information  gleaned  from  them  respecting 
those  of  their  tribe,  who  live  further  inland,  on  the  uplands 
of  the  bordering  semi-independent  state  of  Bastar.  The 
place  furthest  south,  where  I have  met  with  Koi,  is  Kamma- 
meta,  in  the  Nizam’s  dominions.  At  present  I know  of  eight 
classes  or  castes  of  the  Koi,  the  Oddi,  Gutta  Koi,  Gommu 
Koi,  Linga  Koi,  Koi  Nayak,  Koi  Kammara,  Dolivandlu  or 
Dolollu,  and  Pattidivandlu. 

The  Oddi  live  on  the  table-land  of  Bastar,  and  are  re- 
garded as  the  most  honourable,  and  have  chief  control  of  the 
superior  velpus  or  objects  of  Koi  worship. 

The  Gutta  Koi,  i.e.  the  hill  Koi.  These  live  on  the  Bastar 
plateau,  and  look  down  with  some  degree  of  contempt  on  the 
lowland  Koi. 

The  Gommu  Koi.  Gommu  is  a Telugu  word  meaning 
horn,  tusk,  etc.,  but  in  the  Upper  Godavari  District  it  is  used 
for  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  all  villages  on  the  banks  of 
the  Godavari  are  called  Gommu  villages.  Hence  as  the  Koi, 
who  live  in  the  plains,  are  nearer  the  river  than  those  who 
live  on  the  Bastar  plateau,  they  are  Gommu  Koi  or  bank 
Koi.  These  are  the  Koi,  with  whom  I came  in  contact,  and 
whose  manners  and  customs  I am  about  to  describe. 

The  Koi  Nayakalu.  Few  of  these  are  to  be  found  outside 
the  Bastar  country,  and  the  only  connexion  between  the 
people  of  this  class  and  the  Koi  seems  to  be  that  of  the  name. 
It  is  well  worth  noticing,  in  passing,  that  there  are  a great 
many  Nayak  to  be  found  further  up  the  river.  In  years 
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gone  by  many  of  these  were  retainers  of  the  petty  zemindars 
of  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  Koi  Kammaravandlu.  Kamraaravancllu  is  the  Telugu 
equivalent  for  blacksmiths.  These  Koi  blacksmiths  live  in 
the  Koi  villages,  hut  are  reckoned  as  lower  in  the  social  scale 
than  the  Koi.  The  Koi  are  not  always  dependent  upon 
them  for  smiths’  work,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  some  of 
their  own  people  can  handle  the  anvil  effectively. 

The  Linga  Koi.  Some  few  Koi  villages  in  the  Bastar 
country  have  adopted  the  worship  of  Siva  and  wear  the 
lingarn.  Hence  their  name. 

Dolivandlu  or  Dolollu.  These  are  the  chief  guardians  of 
the  inferior  velpu,  attend  the  marriage  feasts,  when  they 
recite  old  stories  and  sing  the  national  songs,  and  live  by 
begging.  They  are  however  regarded  as  lower  in  the  scale 
than  the  Koi  blacksmiths. 

Pattidivandlu.  These  are  beggars,  but  many  of  them  also 
engage  in  cultivation  as  well. 

But  to  return  to  the  Gommu  Koi.  They  are  also  called 
by  the  GutU\  or  Hill  Koi  Mayalotilu  or  rogues ; for  these 
latter  say  that  in  years  gone  by  the  ancestors  of  the  lowland 
Koi  dwelt  with  their  ancestors  on  the  Bastar  plateau,  but 
went,  on  a certain  occasion,  to  see  a zemindar  in  the  plains, 
and  were  so  pleased  with  the  character  of  the  country,  that 
they  settled  there  and  persuaded  many  of  their  old  friends  to 
follow  their  example,  and,  worse  than  all,  frequently  visited 
the  plateau  on  secret  marauding  expeditions.  The  Gommu 
Koi  have  a pretty  widely  received  tradition,  that  their  ances- 
tors left  the  hills  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  they  have  very  vague  ideas  as  to  time. 

Each  group  of  twenty-five  Koi  villages  forms  a samatu,  but 
if  a new  village  is  formed  in  the  area  of  country  occupied  by 
these  twenty-five  villages,  this  new  village  forms  part  of  the 
samatu,  so  that  at  times  a samatu  may  consist  of  more  than 
twenty-five  villages,  and  if  some  of  the  villages  have  been 
deserted,  of  less  than  twenty-five.  The  leading  man  in  the 
samatu  is  called  the  samatu  dora  (a  Telugu  word  for  lord), 
and  he  is  assisted  hy  two  others  who  are  called  pettanananda- 
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I’ulu.  The  duties  of  the  samatu  dora  are  to  preside  over  all 
meetings,  to  settle  all  tribal  disputes,  and  to  inflict  fines  for 
all  breaches  of  caste  rules : he  always  receives  a certain  share 
of  the  fines.  The  ofi&ce  is  generally  hereditary.  The  custom 
of  calling  the  Koi  doralu  or  lords  is  of  uncertain  origin. 
Some  have  traced  it  to  the  termination  of  the  wox’d  Koitor, 
the  name  by  which  it  is  said  they  call  themselves  further  in- 
land ; but  this  seems  rather  doubtful,  as  this  honorific  title  is 
not  only  conceded  to  the  Koi,  but  to  several  other  castes  in 
the  Telugu  country,  and  all  the  more  influential  natives  in 
the  neighbouring  independent  or  semi-independent  states. 
In  most  of  the  Koi  villages  are  to  be  found  their  Mala 
(pariah)  and  Madiga  (shoemaker)  servants,  who  talk  Telugu, 
and  it  can  be  well  imagined  that  these  called  their  superiors 
doralu  or  lords.  Many  of  the  Koi  on  the  Bastar  plateau, 
and  more  particularly  those  who  are  Saivites,  call  themselves 
Bhumi  Razulu,  i.e.  kings  of  the  earth. 

The  lowland  Koi  say  that  they  are  divided  into  four 
tribes,  the  Perumboyudu,  Madogatta,  Peragatta,  and  Mata- 
mappayo. 

As  a rule,  they  are  timid,  inoffensive,  and  tolerably 
truthful,  but  contact  with  the  Hindus  has  not  improved 
them  in  this  latter  particular.  The  Rev.  J.  Y.  Razu  Garu, 
the  native  clergyman,  who  has  lived  in  that  district  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  has  often  remarked  to  me,  that  many 
of  the  Koi  had  degenerated,  and  were  not  to  be  trusted  now 
any  more  than  the  average  Hindu,  and  he  attributed  this  to 
coming  in  contact  with  Hindu  civilization.  When  he  first 
went  up  there,  those  Koi  who  were  very  bold  huntsmen, 
and  not  afraid  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  frequently  fled 
at  the  sight  of  a few  Hindus ; and  even  after  this  timidity 
had  worn  off",  and  they  had  been  persuaded  to  sell  any 
articles  of  produce,  they  looked  with  great  suspicion  on  any 
silver  money,  preferring  the  copper  coins  to  the  rupees. 

They  are  rather  restless,  and  apt  to  forsake  their  village 
sites  for  new  ones,  for  very  trivial  causes,  and,  having  a large 
tract  of  forest  at  their  command,  some  of  them  frequently 
change  their  abodes;  but  of  late  years  the  tendency  has  been  to 
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more  permanency.  The)'  are  very  partial  to  fire  and  axe  culti- 
vation, and  do  not  at  all  appreciate  the  restrictions  placed  by 
the  Madras  Government  upon  that  method  of  cultivation. 
In  every  village  there  are  some  very  fond  of  hunting,  and 
in  years  gone  by  each  house  could  furnish  a bow  and  arrows, 
a spear,  or  at  least  a few  very  heavy  clubs.  Now,  the  match- 
lock has  superseded  the  bow  and  arrows.  If  a man-eating 
tiger  makes  its  appearance  and  carries  off  one  or  two  Koi, 
the  villages  iu  the  immediate  neighbourhood  at  once  combine 
and  send  out  a party  to  hunt  down  the  beast,  and  every 
house  in  those  villages  is  expected  to  send  one  man  to  share 
in  the  danger. 

As  may  be  supposed,  they  are  not  good  cultivators;  in  fact, 
they  are  very  dependent  upon  the  flowers  of  the  mhowa  tree, 
which  they  gather  up  very  carefully  and  dry,  and  stow  away 
for  use  as  required.  A good  flower  harvest  is  regarded  by 
them  as  sufficient  provision  for  six  months. 

And  now  as  to  their  religious  belief.  It  is  rather  diflBcult 
to  say  anything  very  general,  as  the  deities  worshipped  in 
one  part  are  not  necessarily  looked  up  to  in  another,  and 
Hinduism,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  seems  to  have 
influenced  some  of  the  Koi.  But  they  all  hold  the  names 
of  the  Pandava  family  in  very  great  respect ; and,  as  they 
regard  the  wild  dogs  or  dholes  as  the  Pandava  messengers, 
they  will  never  interfere  with  them,  even  if  they  attack  any 
of  their  flocks  or  herds.  At  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season,  there  often  appears  a large  kind  of  spotted  black- 
beetle,  which  they  call  the  Pandava  goats.  Bhima  is  their 
especial  favourite,  and  his  name  is  often  pronounced  at  the 
commencement  of  their  marriage  ceremonies  ; and  their 
popular  processional  dance,  in  which  men,  women  and 
children  join,  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  one  of 
Bhiraa’s  marches  after  his  enemies. 

They  assert  that  Muttelamma,  Maridimahalakshmi,  Potu- 
razu  and  Korrarazu  are  the  gods  of  the  Sudras,  but  they 
frequently  worship  the  last-mentioned  god.  Their  gods  and 
goddesses  are  Sarlamma,  Kommalamma,  Adamarazu  and 
Mamili  or  Leli.  Korrarazu  is  supposed  to  have  supreme 
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power  over  the  tiger,  hence  he  is  worthy  of  propitiation. 
Mamili,  or  Leli,  may  be  called  the  goddess  of  spring,  for  her 
favour  is  always  sought  when  the  young  crops  are  just 
springing  up  ; and  in  years  gone  by,  and  most  probably  even 
now  in  some  villages  in  Bastar,  human  sacrifices  were  often 
offered  to  her,  strangers  being  preferred.  About  three  years 
ago,  a Koi,  living  in  a village  about  six  miles  from  Dumraa- 
gudem,  was  accused  of  having  sacrificed  a traveller  to 
Mamili,  and  though,  in  consequence  of  the  police  bungling 
the  matter,  nothing  further  came  out,  every  one  believed  him 
guilty,  and  the  man  himself  did  not  very  strongh'^  deny  the 
charge.  I well  remember  an  outcry  being  raised  in  1878,  in 
a village  not  far  from  my  bungalow,  and  as  I knew  many  of  the 
Koi,  I inquired  what  was  the  matter,  and  the)’’  replied  that 
one  of  their  number  had  been  seized  and  was  about  to  be 
offered  to  an  image  of  Mamili,  in  the  village  of  Dabanutulu, 
some  six  miles  away.  This  man  professed  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  medicine,  and  was  frequently  consulted  by 
sick  people  or  their  friends  for  some  miles  around.  A fort- 
night previous  he  had  been  called  to  attend  a patient  living 
at  Dabanutulu,  where  there  was  an  old  stump  supposed  to 
represent  the  goddess  Mamili.  After  careful  examination  of 
the  patient,  he  announced,  that  some  enemy  of  the  sick 
man  had  caused  a large  quantity  of  tin  to  lodge  in  the 
stomach,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  it,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  hope  of  recovery.  The  friends  present,  how- 
ever, entreated  the  son  of  Esculapius  to  make  some  attempt 
to  save  the  dying  man,  so  he  consented  ; and  fowls,  arrack, 
benzoin,  turmeric,  and  other  drugs  were  brought,  and  after 
the  fowls  were  slain  and  their  blood  smeared  over  the  sick 
man’s  face,  all  present,  excepting  the  invalid,  partook  of  the 
liquor  and  ate  the  fowls.  After  this  the  turmeric  was  made 
into  small  balls  and  well  rubbed  over  the  patient.  Having 
done  his  best,  the  physician  departed,  hut  ere  he  had  crossed 
the  village  boundaries  tlie  sick  man  breathed  his  last. 
Fifteen  days  afterwards  his  friends  re-assembled,  according 
to  custom,  and  proceeded  to  slay  an  ox  and  consume  the 
funeral  feast.  But  they  were  greatly  disturbed  in  mind,  for 
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a strong  suspicion  arose,  that  the  man  had  died  for  want  of 
care,  and  therefore  his  spirit  must  retnain  alone  and  desolate, 
and  unable  to  join  the  spirits  of  his  departed  friends  and 
relations.  The  onl}'  remed}'  was  to  call  the  physician,  and 
entreat  of  him  to  remove  the  impurity  clinging  to  the 
unfortunate  spirit,  and  then  the  latter  could  be  gathered  in 
peace  to  his  people.  Accordingly  they  sent  word  to  the 
physician,  and  he  came,  but,  remembering  that  not  so  many 
years  before  the  people  of  that  village  were  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  Mamili,  a horrible  fear  flashed]  across  his  mind, 
and  he  fled.  But  the  people  were  far  too  anxious  for  the 
repose  of  their  friend’s  spirit  to  allow  that,  and  so  they 
pursued  and  brought  the  man  back.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
man’s  own  friends  heard  of  what  was  going  on,  and,  sym- 
pathizing with  his  suspicion,  applied  to  the  police  in  Dumma- 
gudem  for  a rescuing  force.  This  was  sent,  and  the  whole 
matter  cleared  up.  The  leading  men  of  the  suspected 
village  then  explained,  that  the  fears,  which  had  been  excited, 
were  quite  unnecessary,  for  if  they  had  wanted  a sacrifice  to 
the  bloodthirsty  goddess,  they  would  have  had  to  go  to  work 
in  quite  a difierent  way.  The  victim  must  be  seized  secretly, 
killed  in  the  dark,  and  his  blood  sprinkled  on  the  image 
immediately,  and  the  corpse  buried  forthwith. 

Many  a time  I inquired  of  the  Koi,  whether  they  had  any 
idea  of  a future  state  of  happiness  or  misery,  and  always 
received  the  same  answer  that  they  had  never  heard  of 
anything  of  the  kind.  A few,  who  have  mixed  a great  deal 
with  Hindus,  have  some  faint  belief  in  a transmigration  ; 
but  the  rest  believe,  either  that  at  death  they  cease  to  exist, 
or  that  their  spirits  wander  about  in  the  forest  in  the  form  of 
pisachas.  This  last  is  the  most  prevalent  belief.  If  they 
are  not  satisfied  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  any  of  their 
friends,  they  continue  to  meet  at  intervals  for  a whole  year, 
ofier  the  sacrificial  feasts,  and  inquire  of  a physician,  whether 
he  thinks  that  the  spirit  of  the  departed  has  been  able  to 
associate  with  the  spirits  of  his  pre-deceased  friends,  and 
when  they  obtain  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  then,  and 
then  only,  do  they  discontinue  their  feasts. 
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They  have  but  little  belief  in  death  from  natural  causes ; 
some  demon  or  demoness,  generally  the  latter,  has  brought 
about  the  death,  and  most  probably  at  the  instigation  of  an 
enemy  of  the  deceased.  Consequently,  not  many  3’^ears  ago 
they  used  to  enforce  the  taking  of  the  ordeal.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  a man — it  seems  they  were  not  so 
solicitous  in  the  case  of  a woman’s  death — the  friends  of  the 
deceased  would  assemble  and  consult  as  to  who  could  be  the 
first  cause  of  death,  and,  having  decided,  would  place  the 
corpse  on  a cot  and  carry  it  to  the  suspected  man’s  house, 
and  then,  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  him  at  home, 
would  compel  him  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  plunging  his 
hand  in  boiling  water  or  oil,  and  swearing  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  innocent  of  the  death.  If  he  faltered,  or  his 
hand  suffered,  he  was  immediately  put  to  death.  As  blood 
revenge  was  very  prevalent,  the  blood  feuds  often  lasted  for 
a very  long  time. 

As  witches  and  wizards  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  they  are  very  much  dreaded,  and  I knew  of 
one  Koi,  who  lived  in  the  Bastar  country,  just  over  the 
border,  compelled  by  all  his  friends  to  kill  an  aunt,  who  was 
a reputed  witch,  on  the  pain  of  being  put  to  death  himself. 
There  is  another  class  of  wizards,  the  members  of  which  are 
regarded  as  very  harmless  and  useful,  as  they  are  regarded 
as  being  able  to  pierce  the  veil  which  overhangs  this  material 
world,  and  tell  the  causes  of  disasters,  and  also  the  names  of 
the  authors  of  evils  and  troubles.  These  men  allow  their 
hair  to  grow  very  long,  and  have  to  perform  a very  quick 
dance  before  the  spirit  of  inspiration  can  enter  them.  I only 
saw  this  done  once,  and  then  at  a distance,  as  they  knew  we 
were  not  favourable  to  them  ; in  fact  tliey  said  that  the 
native  clergyman,  whom  I have  before  mentioned,  had 
deprived  some  of  them  of  their  supernatural  power  by 
persuading  them  to  liave  their  liair  cut  short. 

There  is  a sacred  standard  called  a velpu  (velpu  in  Telugu 
means  a god)  belonging  to  each  gens,  and  in  a certain 
village  in  Bastar,  the  name  of  which  I could  never  get  hold 
of,  there  is  the  chief  velpu  for  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Koi. 
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AVhen  one  of  the  inferior  velpu  is  carried  about,  contribu- 
tions (in  kind  or  in  cash)  are  collected  by  its  guardians 
almost  exclusively  from  the  members  of  the  gens  to  which 
the  velpu  belongs.  Although  some  of  the  Dolollu  generally 
carry  the  velpu  about,  yet  each  velpu  is  regarded  as  under 
the  peculiar  guardianship  of  the  head  of  the  gens.  When 
the  superior  velpu  is  taken  to  any  village,  all  the  inferior 
velpu  of  the  district  are  brought,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  are  planted  some  little  distance  in  front  of  their  lord 
paramount.  The  two  which  are  not  planted  there  are 
two  which  are  regarded  as  lieutenants  to  the  supreme 
velpu,  and  accordingly  are  granted  the  honour  of  being 
planted  one  on  each  side  of  their  lord.  It  was  explained  to 
me,  that  the  chief  one  might  be  compared  to  the  Raja  of 
Bastar,  the  two  of  secondary  rank  to  his  ministers  of  state, 
and  the  rest  to  the  petty  proprietors  scattered  over  the 
country.  Offerings  are  made  to  the  velpu,  and  then 
divided,  the  chief  one  obtaining  the  largest  share,  then  the 
two  lieutenants,  and  the  inferior  ones  divide  the  remainder. 
I am  bound  to  confess,  that  I have  never  seen  a velpu,  for  the 
very  satisfactory  reason  (satisfactory  to  me  as  a missionary) 
that  they  were  but  seldom  brought  to  the  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dummagudem.  But  they  have  been 
described  to  me  many  times  as  simply  consisting  of  a pole, 
with  a long  cloth  tied  to  it  ; the  pole  revolves,  and  when 
the  festival  occurs  it  is  planted  in  the  ground,  and  the 
guardians  seize  hold  of  one  end  of  the  cloth  and  run  rapidly 
round  wdth  it,  causing  the  pole  to  revolve,  to  the  sound 
of  small  drums,  which  are  as  musical  as  the  tom-tom.  As 
a rule,  no  adoration  is  paid  to  this  velpu,  although  it  is 
regarded  as  sacred.  Very  frequently,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  a village,  to  which  the  velpu  has  paid  a visit,  accompany 
it  out  of  their  village,  they  mark  the  distance  they  have 
gone  by  fastening  to  trees  close  by  small  cords  made  of  rice- 
straw  or  of  like  material. 

The  number  of  feasts  kept  by  the  Koi  around  Dumma- 
gudem is  now  comparatively  small.  Formerly,  like  other 
Koi,  they  held  festivals  on  each  occasion  of  gathering  in  the 
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different  crops  and  fruits,  even  including  the  ippa  flower 
feast  and  the  pumpkin  feast.  The  principal  one  is  the  Kottalu 
feast,  observed  at  the  gathering  in  of  the  cholam  crop. 
AV^hen  this  crop  is  ripe  and  ready  to  be  cut,  they  take  a fowl 
into  the  principal  field  or  fields,  kill  it,  and  sprinkle  the 
blood  on  any  stone  set  up  for  the  occasion.  After  this  they 
are  at  liberty  to  partake  of  the  new  crop.  They  also  hang 
up  on  some  of  the  trees  on  the  outside  of  the  fields  some  rice- 
straw  cords.  As  a rule,  they  refuse  to  eat  with  any  Koi 
who  have  neglected  this  ceremony.  The  name  Kottalu, 
which  they  give  to  this  feast,  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
Telugu  word  kotta,  new. 

There  is  one  singular  feast  which  they  have  discontinued, 
but  which  is  still  observed  not  far  awa3^  It  occurs  soon  after 
the  cholam  crop  has  been  harvested.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  that  day  all  the  men  have  to  turn  out  into  the  forest  to 
hunt,  and  are  not  allowed  by  their  wives  to  re-enter  their 
houses,  unless  they  bring  home  game  of  some  kind  or  other, 
even  if  it  be  only  a little  bird  or  a rat  or  mouse. 

On  the  occasion  of  another  neglected  feast,  about  which 
I could  learn  nothing  definite,  they  used  to  take  a goat  or 
sheep  out  into  the  forest  and  there  leave  it  as  an  offering  to 
one  of  their  gods. 

AVith  certain  exceptions  they  burn  their  dead.  These 
exceptions  are  children  and  unmarried  young  men  and  young 
women.  Children  who  die  within  a fortnight  of  their  birth 
are  buried  under  the  eaves  of  their  parents’  houses,  in  order 
to  insure  to  the  latter  the  birth  of  other  children  within  the 
coming  twelve  months.  On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  an 
adult  the  friends  gather  together  and  slay  one  or  more  oxen — 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  deceased  or  his  friends,  and, 
having  placed  the  corpse  on  the  funeral-pile,  take  the  tail  of 
one  of  the  slain  animals  and  place  it  in  the  dead  person’s 
hand.  It  is  said  that  in  some  villages  they  also  put  some  of 
the  liver  of  the  animal  in  the  corpse’s  mouth.  They  then  put 
a light  to  the  funeral-pile,  and  when  all  is  consumed,  retire 
to  feast  on  the  slain  animal,  and  on  the  rice  or  cholam  they 
have  brought  as  a contribution  to  the  funeral  feast.  In 
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farther  removed  taluqs,  immediately  the  corpse  is  consumed, 
the  ashes  are  wetted,  rolled  up  into  balls,  and  deposited  in 
a hole  about  two  feet  deep,  dug  on  the  road-side  just  outside 
their  village.  Over  the  hole  is  placed  a slab  of  stone,  and  at 
the  head  a perpendicular  stone.  Wiienever  friends  pass  by 
these  graves,  and  have  tobacco  with  them,  they  carefully 
place  a few  leaves  on  the  stone,  remarking  how  fond  deceased 
was  of  tobacco  when  on  the  earth.  The  only  stones  that 
I have  seen  have  been  comparatively  small  ones,  the 
horizontal  ones  about  three  feet  by  two  feet,  and  the 
perpendicular  ones  about  three  feet  high  and  two  wide. 
But  I have  been  informed  that  the  stones  erected  in  Bastar 
are  much  larger,  though  even  these  are  small  compared  to 
the  many  large  slabs  which  are  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the 
dolmens  and  kistvaens  scattered  in  many  parts  of  these 
taluqs.  Three  days  after  the  funeral  feast,  a second  is 
generally  held,  and  sometimes  on  the  seventh  and  also  on  the 
fifteenth  day. 

The  Koi  women  are  very  hardy,  and  if  they  are  at  all 
strong,  they  resume  their  daily  work  very  soon  after  giving 
birth  to  a child.  The  child  is  generally  named  on  the 
seventh  day  after  its  birth,  frequently  without  any  particular 
ceremony,  but  frequentlj'  the  friends  collect  together  and 
consult  as  to  the  most  suitable  name.  Leaves  are  brought, 
and  one  is  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  child  as  the  proposed 
name  is  pronounced.  If  the  child  does  not  reject  the  leaf, 
and  express  its  disapproval  by  crying,  the  name  is  regarded 
as  settled ; but  if  disapproval  is  shown  by  the  child  in  any 
way,  a new  name  is  brought  forward,  and  the  former 
ceremony  repeated  until  the  child  acquiesces  in  their 
proposal. 

The  Koi  are  one  of  the  few  tribes  of  India,  who  practise, 
to  a great  extent,  bride-catching.  I have  known  of  a few 
cases  of  infant  marriage,  and  very  many  of  marriages  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  parents  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  wealth  of  the  bridegroom.  If  he  is 
at  all  rich,  there  is  no  need  for  him  to  take  a wife  to  himself 
by  forcible  means.  But,  if  his  means  are  scanty,  and  be 
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cannot  obtain  the  desire  of  bis  heart  by  peaceful  methods, 
he  and  his  friends  fix  upon  a suitable  bride  and  arrange  for 
the  feast.  Then  one  or  two  of  them  go  and  win  over  the 
consent  of  the  headman  of  the  village  where  the  bride  lives 
by  a present  of  money  and  liquor.  The  headman  is  not 
always  consulted,  for  I well  remember  the  headman  of 
a village,  about  four  miles  away  from  Dummagudem,  coming 
to  complain  of  a widow  being  forcibly  carried  oflf  from  his 
house  and  himself  knocked  down  in  trying  to  prevent  the 
rape.  I am  glad  to  say,  that  I was  enabled  to  release  the 
woman  the  next  day  before  she  had  been  compelled  by  her 
captors  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  being  married  to  a 
man  whom  she  had  no  desire  of  marrying.  But,  supposing 
the  headman  won  over,  the  intimate  friends  of  the  bride- 
groom proceed  to  lie  in  wait  outside  the  village  of  the  pro- 
posed bride,  and  directly  they  can  find  her  at  home,  or  with  but 
little  protection,  they  rush  in  and  carry  her  off,  and  then 
send  word  to  her  parents,  stating  who  have  carried  her  off, 
and  where  the  ceremony  and  feast  are  to  take  place  that 
evening.  The  simplest  way  of  uniting  the  couple  is  to  get 
them  to  stand  close  together  with  their  heads  bent  down, 
that  of  the  bride  being  just  below  that  of  the  bridegroom. 
Then  water  is  poured  on  the  head  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
allowed  to  run  off  on  to  the  head  of  the  bride,  and  they 
become  man  and  wife.  But  very  frequently  more  elaborate 
ceremonies  are  practised.  The  two  are  brought  together  and 
made  to  take  an  oath  to  be  faithful  to  each  other,  after  which 
they  drink  milk  together.  Bice  is  then  placed  before  them, 
they  repeat  their  oaths,  and  then  eat  the  rice  together. 
After  this  they  go  outside  the  house  and  march  round 
a small  mound  of  earth  thrown  up  under  a pandal,  singing 
a song  as  they  march.  The  blessings  and  the  good  wishes  of 
the  elders  are  then  sought,  and  the  ceremony  is  over,  and  the 
feast  begins,  and  continues  ail  night.  If  they  are  tolerably 
well  off,  the  feast  will  continue  for  three  or  four  nights,  and 
their  favourite  dancing  will  be  carried  on  unremittingly. 
In  their  great  desire  to  obtain  a suitable  bride,  they  are 
not  always  very  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  the  weaker 
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vessel,  for  I have  known  of  widows  being  carried  off  at  the 
time  of  the  burning  of  their  late  husbands,  and  more  than 
once  I have  been  appealed  to  to  save  them  from  such  a 
cruel  fate. 

There  are  certain  relationships  in  which  relations  have 
a prior  claim  to  the  hand  of  unmarried  female  relations, 
but  the  only  instance  I can  now  remember  is  that  of  a 
maternal  uncle.  He  has  the  right  to  bestow  his  niece’s  hand 
on  any  one  of  his  sons,  or  any  other  suitable  candidate  who 
meets  with  his  approval.  The  father  and  mother  of  the  girl 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  A similar  custom  is  said  to 
prevail  amongst  some  sections  of  the  Yaisya  caste. 

Mission  work  has  been  carried  on  amongst  the  Koi  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  but  not  vigorously  enough  to  have  had 
large  success.  The  Rev.  J.  Y.  Razu  has  itinerated  amongst 
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them,  and  no  one  has  more  influence  over  them  than  he  has. 
But  they  are  a suspicious  race,  and  if  the  work  had  been 
carried  on  amongst  them  alone,  to  them,  as  a tribe,  their 
language  mastered,  and  the  Christian  church  not  weighted 
(in  their  eyes)  by  the  admission  of  their  servants,  the  Mala 
and  Madiga,  of  their  villages,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
many  more  would  have  embraced  Christianity.  But  it  was 
not  felt  to  be  right  to  neglect  the  other  inhabitants  of  those 
districts,  more  especially  as  many  of  them  were  anxious  to 
hear  the  Gospel.  During  the  past  ten  years  more  than 
100  Koi,  children  and  adults,  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Christian  church.  At  present  I should  think  there  are  more 
than  fifty  of  the  Christians  in  the  church  there  of  Koi 
origin  ; and  there  are  many  who  are  anxious  to  have  schools 
started  in  their  village.  A letter,  which  I received  a few 
days  ago,  stated  that  on  Christmas  Day  a deputation  of 
twenty  had  come  in  from  villages  about  ten  miles  further  up 
the  village  begging  for  schools.  But  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  not  yet  girded  itself  up  for  steady,  earnest  evangelistic 
work  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  jungles  of  the  Central 
Provinces. 

On  the  question  of  the  Koi  language  I would  speak  with 
the  greatest  diffidence,  for,  although  I have  several  good 
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vocabularies,  etc.,  I never  found  time  to  stud}'^  the  language 
as  I wished.  Other  duties  had  more  immediate  claims.  But 
I can  answer  for  the  accuracy  of  the  vocabularies,  as  tlie 
main  part  of  them  was,  in  the  first  instance,  collected  by  two 
or  three  of  my  Christian  teachers  who  live  and  work  amongst 
the  Koi.  It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  were 
only  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Gond  country,  and  that  the  Koi 
we  heard  has  been  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  neighbour- 
ing language,  Telugu.  I came  across  a few  very  isolated 
villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari  eighty  miles  above 
Dummagudem,  in  which  the  Koi  said  they  had  forgotten 
the  Koi  language  and  only  used  Telugu.  Of  course  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Koi  language  is  one  of  the  Gond  dialects, 
but  it  differs  more  from  that  spoken  around  Chindwara  than 
I had  expected.  A careful  comparison  of  the  vocabularies  I 
collected  with  the  corresponding  words  in  the  lists  given  by 
the  Kev.  J.  Dawson  in  his  papers  on  the  Gond  language, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  shows 
that  there  is  a connexion  between  half  the  words  so  compared : 
of  the  other  half  some  are  more  nearly  related  to  Telugu,  and 
the  others  seem  to  stand  alone.  Among  these  last  mentioned 
may  be  instanced  the  equivalents  for  father,  house,  cow, 
husband,  wife,  back,  hair,  belly,  mouth,  food  and  busli. 

The  plural  of  the  nouns  is  formed  by  the  particles  eru,  oru, 
ku,  nku,  nki,  ngu : these  particles  resemble  the  Tamil  plural- 
izing  particles  more  than  the  Telugu  or  northern  Gond 
particles.  In  most  cases  the  stem  and  the  singular  nomina- 
tive form  are  the  same  : but  in  other  cases  a change  takes 
place,  e.(j.  konda  (a  bullock)  becomes  konangu  in  the  plural, 
veikadi  (a  cat)  becomes  verkanku  in  the  plural.  To  the 
words  which  have  evidently  been  borrowed  from  Telugu  the 
above  pluralizing  particles  are  added : c.g.  ch^nu  (a  field) 
becomes  chenku ; panta  (a  crop)  becomes  pantangu  ; ginno 
(a  cup),  ginnengu.  It  may  be  noticed  that  all  the  plurals 
end  in  u,  like  the  Telugu  plurals,  and  not  like  the  northern 
Gond  plurals.  So  in  many  of  the  case-endings  the  resem- 
blance is  more  to  the  southern  Dravidian  languages  rather 
than  the  northern.  Although  the  endings  in  the  instances 
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I have  given  in  the  vocabulary  are  rather  irregular,  yet  the 
endings  of  the  genitive  in  ne,  na,  te ; the  dative  in  ki ; the 
locative  in  16,  all  prove  the  accuracy  of  iny  assertion. 

The  pure  Koi  numerals  are  only  three;  orroti  (one),  rendu 
(two),  niunclu  (three).  Orroti  resembles  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  primitive  Dravidian  form. 

The  first  and  second  pez-sonal  pronouns  are  more  nearly 
allied  to  Tamil  than  either  to  northern  Goiid  or  Telugu. 

The  interrogative  benondu  has  more  affinity  with  northern 
Gond. 

In  the  personal  affi.xes  to  the  verbs  the  affinity  is  rather 
with  the  southern  Dravidian  lang^uafyes. 

A comparison  of  the  vocabularies,  etc.,  of  the  Koi  with  the 
Khond  vocabularies  and  grammar  given  in  Major  Smith’s 
book  on  the  Khond  language  shows  us  that  there  is  but  little 
connexion  between  the  two  lang-ua^es. 
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Sing. 

Plural. 

father 

toppe 

tappero 

of  a father 

tappen 

tapperenu 

father  (aecus.) 

tappeni 

tappereni 

to  a father 

tappeniki 

tapperiki 

by  a father 

tappenaske 

tapperenaske 

from  a father 

tappenagada 

tapperenagada 

with  a father 

tappenito 

tapperetO 

in  a father 

tappenaga 

tapperenaga 

house 

lonu 

lohakku  or  lonku 

of  a house 

lotaska 

lohakkinaska 

house  {acc.) 

lotini 

lohakkini 

to  a house 

lotiki 

lohakkiniki 

hy  a house 

lotivalla 

lohakkiniTalla 

from  a house 

lotinunchi 

lohakkininunclii 

with  a house 

lotito 

lohakkinito 

in  a house 

lotelo 

lohakkinUo 

Yerbs. 

to  eat 

tinnandu 

to  teU 

keltaanadu 

to  drink 

undanadu 

to  descend 

diganadu 

to  come 

vadanadu 

to  place 

vatanadu 

to  go 

dayanadu 

to  turn 

uhudinadu 

to  stand 

nil'ichimannanadu 

to  consent  to  pay  baki  amiimanna- 

to  walk 

dayanadu 

a debt 

nadu 

to  run 

mirranadu 

to  chip  away 

ekkanadu 

to  sleep 

unjanadu 

to  root  up 

pikanadu 

to  dream 

kalaganskanadu 

to  take 

tisanadu 

to  see 

udanadu 

to  wander 

uddanadu 

to  hear 

kanjanadu 

to  laugh 

ka^Tidanadu 
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Verbs  {continued'). 


to  cry 

adadanadu 

to  plough 

udadanadu 

to  kill 

avukanadu 

to  cut 

koyadanadu 

to  strike 

tannandu 

to  squeeze 

piranadu 

to  fell 

narakanidu 

to  tie 

tohidanadu 

to  drive 

tolanadu 

to  draw 

Ikganadu 

to  sell 

ammanadu 

to  buy 

asanadu 

to  do 

tunganadu 

to  exchange 

mhrtsanadu 

to  collect 

kappuvatanadu  to  worship 

matkanadu 

to  fall 

ardanadu 

to  mount 

tarrandu 

to  shut 

mutstsanadu 

to  cross 

d-itanadu 

to  rub 

rasanadu 

to  weave 

aUanadu 

Adverbs. 

where 

begga 

after 

pa)wa 

here 

igga 

how  much 

betstsu 

there 

agga 

thus  much 

atsu 

when 

beppode 

very 

baua 

at  intervals 

aste  aste 

Pronouns. 

Sing, 

Plural. 

Inclusive. 

Exclusive. 

I 

nanna 

manna  da 

mamma 

my 

na 

manaska 

maska 

me 

nanna 

mana 

mamma 

to  me 

naki 

manaki 

maki 

hy  me 

nayag^a 

managga 

mayagga 

near  me 

nayagga 

man  agga 

muyagga 

thou 

nimma 

miru 

thy 

ni 

mi 

thee 

nimma 

mimmumu 

to  thee 

niku 

miku 

hy  thee 

nlyagga  or  nikaide  mTkaide 

near  thee 

nlyagga 

miyagga 

he 

ondu 

oru 

his 

onagga 

ori 

him 

oni 

orini 

to  him 

oniki 

oriki 

hy  him 

onikaide 

orikaide 

near  him 

onagga 

oridagga 

he  (i.e.  this  one) 

viudu 

viru 

who 

benondu 

benoru 

X'UMERALS. 

one  orroti 

two  rendu 

three 

Adjectives. 

sweet 

tiyyanga 

crooked 

vanku 

hitter 

kalute 

high 

gdkodi 

long 

podugutadu 

low 

v&ya 

short 

guttodi 

wide 

velputadu 

salt 

uvv6riga 

straight 

orikidi 

red 

erranga 

thin 

sannatadu 

white 

tellanga 

green 

paecatadu 

pretty 

tsakkanga 

ripe 

Kammanadu 

ugly 

udavavaho 

ripened 

paudtadu 

straight 

saya 

mundu 
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Postpositions. 


above 

below 

outside 


porro 

idupo 

buida 


to  above 
to  below 
to  outside 


porrotiki 

idupotike 

baidiki 


VERB.  TO  DO. 
Indicative  Mood.  Present  Tense. 


Sing. 


Tlural. 


1 pers. 

tungoruminnanu 

tungoruminnainu 

2 

tungormmnlni 

tougoruniinniri 

3 „ (ot.) 

tongoruniinnondu 

tungoruminnoru 

3 ,,  (/.or  «.)  timgOrumiime 

Past  Tense. 

tunguruniinne 

1 pers. 

tungitini 

tungitana 

2 ., 

tungitivi 

tungitiri 

3 ,,  (;».) 

tungitondu 

tungitoru 

3 „ GO 

tuugite 

Conditional  Mood. 

tungite 

1,  2,  3 (m.) 

3G) 

tungataske 

tungataske 

tuugauaske 

Imperative. 

tuuganaske 

tungati 

tungati 

there  is  not 
there  are  not 


ille 

iUoru 


it  is  not 
they  are  not 


ayyo 

ayyoru 


Short  Yocabulary  of  the  Savara  Language. 

It  was  prepared  in  1880  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Prendergast, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  in  Yizigapatam  of  the 
Madras  Province,  and  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  J.  Cain, 
Missionary,  who  transmitted  it  to  me. 

The  Savara  language  belongs  to  the  Kolarian  Group,  and 
very  little  is  known  of  it ; no  literature  exists ; a portion 
of  the  tribe  have  adopted  an  Aryan  language.  It  is  de- 
scribed at  page  85  of  my  Modern  Languages  of  the  East 
Indies. 

Robert  Gust, 

Mag  23,  1880.  Hon.  Sec.  R.A.S. 
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last  year 

mingnyan 

green  (unripe) 

ayeng 

all 

sabbi 

young 

afcolai 

water 

da 

ripe 

jadang 

river 

alo 

sweet 

ragal 

water  course 

j(')da 

sour 

arang 

fish 

ayo 

pretty 

langii 

mountain 

baru 

straight 

rojolo 

stone 

areng 

crooked 

konki(li 

tree 

aniban 

black 

soyebong 

house 

singan 

white 

paye 

village 

gochang 

red 

je 

elephant 

rii 

yellow 

sangsang 

horse 

kiumta 

tall 

jeli,  lanka 

buffalo  {Jem.) 

ayaragchong 

short 

jayetan 

cow 

ayangtang 

old 

papnrun 

(log 

kinbu 

new 

tamme 

cat 

rameng 

tins 

kani 

tiger 

sudakina 

these 

kaniadenne 

cheetah 

sannakina 

to  this 

kanate 

antelope 

aringara 

that 

kuni 

sheep 

murkandidi 

those 

kuniadeune 

goat 

kimme 

to  that 

kunate 

monkey 

arisi 

he 

ani 

bear 

kambun 

to  him 

aninate 

pig 

kiudringjel 

by  him 

auiuamu  dalungan 

snake 

they 

aninju 

bird 

. 

onti 

to  them 

aninjute 

rice 

kudu 

by  them 

aninjunamiidalun- 

rice  (grain) 

runku 

gan 

big  stick 

ara 

he  (this  man) 

vunteyamandre 

little  stick 

angal 

by  him  (this  man) 

vunteyamamirea- 

road 

tangoran 

mudillung 

milk 

arluban 

these  (men) 

kaninju 

wind 

rengi 

by  these  (men) 

kaniy  amandreamu  - 

bamboo 

urung 

(lalung 

cot 

Saudi 

I 

gne 

month 

jelu 

me 

gnenna 

body 

dong 

to  me 

dilo 

bone 

achugu 

mine 

gnenate 

blood 

miyam 

thou 

aman 

butter-milk 

salada 

to  thee 

amanna 

calf  (female) 

shendatang 

thou  (obj.  c.) 

amanna 

calf  (male) 

abngtang 

we 

yellen 

man  (person) 

maudra 

us 

yellenna 

woman 

ambolo 

to  us 

yellcnna 

girl 

ambolopani 

you 

auchen 

boy 

ongeravouan 

to  you 

anehenna 

iron 

luang 

you  (obj.) 

achenna 

brass  pot 

munta 

one 

boyyo 

thunder 

taclnlre 

two 

biigu 

neck 

sanka 

three 

yiigi 

peacock 

mara 

four 

unju 

plough 

yurtuban 

five 

molloye 

salt 

basi 

six 

tm.lya 

word 

binan 

seven 

Fidji 

little 

sanna 

eight 

tan]i 

big 

lu(la 

nine 

tinji 

good 

ambase,  bangsa 

ten 

galji 

bad 

kora 

eleven 

galmoyo 
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20 

21 

30 

40 

60 

80 

100 

101 

200 

1000 

here 

there 

where 

why 

on,  above 

below 

near 

do  not  touch  that 
spirit 
father 
mother 
elder  brother 
younger  brother 
son 

elder  sister 

younger  sister 

daughter 

grandmother 

grandfather 

head 

eye 

ear 

mouth 

face 

hair 

hand 

leg 

sun 

moon 

£ 

night 

light 

darkness 

morning 

evening 

to-morrow 

day  after  to-morrow 

yesterday 

day  before  yesterday 
far 

how  much 
this  much 
that  much 
a little 
much 
what 
when 
then 
now 


bokkodi 

bokkodiboye 

bokkodigalji 

bugukodi 

yagikodi 

vunjukodi 

btiso 

bosoaboye 

baguso 
gal  j iso 
tennenmi 
tettenua 
ondo 

yotiuusan 

lanka 

jayetfin 

luyadiin 

kani  ali  suni  dong 
vyang 
Sng 
ako 
ubbd 
on 
kaki 
aye 

amcholoon 

yuyon 

bobon 

monnan 

lunnan 

tonnan 

mukka 

vu 

shl 

uyun» 

angai 

ruiing 

dinna 

togol 

tamba 

lung 

palil 

oruban 

biyode 

gnarame 

ruban 

moyye 

sangai 

jejan 

dinne 

^tte 

asondan 

alandan 

yete 

angan 

terette,  shelite 
nommi 


therefore 
to  eat 
to  come 
to  hide 
to  come 
to  stand 
to  sit 
to  run 
to  sleep 
to  hear 
to  speak 
to  laugh 
to  cry 
to  die 
to  kill 
to  raise 
to  see 
to  take 
to  cut  down 
to  cut 

to  hide  (transitive) 
to  draw 
to  mount  up 
I will  go 
he  will  go 
we  will  go 
you  will  go 
they  will  go 
I have  gone 
thou  hast  gone 
you  have  gone 
they  have  gone 
we  have  gone 
we  are  going 
you  are  going 
they  are  going 
thou  art  going 

T o 

1 am  coming 
thou  art  coming 
he  is  coming 
we  are  coming 
you  are  coming 
they  are  coming 
I have  come 
thou  hast  come 
he  has  come 
we  have  come 
you  have  come 
they  have  come 
I vml  come 
thou  wilt  come 
he  will  come 
we  will  come 
you  wQl  come 
they  will  come 
I am  eating 
thou  art  eating 
he  is  eating 
we  are  eating 
you  are  eating 


do 

yyaye 

so 

mil 

afiiya 

gobba 

yenau 

dimanan 

amldangii 

ovuufia 

mang 

edii 

klyale 

tuable 

tere 

gillaye 

giTimle 

yudle 

gattebe 

asole 

yeng(,la 

diiyuie 

gfien  yutte 

anen  yeyote 

alien  aye 

amben  ayette 

aninjo  yetteja 

gnen  yille 

aman  pile 

arabena  ville 

aninja  yilleja 

alien  ayille 

alien  ayette 

ainbin  ayitte 

aninjayitteja 

aman  yitte 

gnen  aittayenade 

aman  aittinanen 

anin  yaj-itte 

alien  ayittayu 

anbin  ayyayete 

aninja  yettayija 

gfien  yullayi 

aman  jTillayi 

anin  yyayule 

alien  ayiUlaji 

ambin  ayullayi 

aninja  yullayija 

gfien  yuttayi 

aman  yyayute 

anin  yyayute 

alien  ayuttayu 

ambin  yyayute 

aninja  yuttaja 

gfien  gagatenaye 

aman  gagate 

anin  gagate 

alien  agagatenaye 

ambin  agagate 
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they  are  eating 
I have  eaten 
thou  hast  eaten 
he  has  eaten 
we  have  eaten 
you  have  eaten 
they  have  eaten 
I will  eat 
thou  wilt  eat 


aninja  gagateja 
gfien  galaye 
aman  gale 
anin  gayete 
alien  agalaye 
ambin  agale 
aninja  g^eja 
gnen  gataye 
aman  gate 


he  will  eat 
we  shall  eat 
you  will  eat 
they  will  eat 
I have  eaten  rice 
he  is  beating  me 
we  ha  ve  gone  to  sleep 
to  come 
go  [Plural) 


anin  gate 
alien  agagate 
ambin  gagate 
anin  gate 

gfien  kudun  galaye 
anin  gfien  titting 
alien  dimalen 
jaye,  jande 
maba 


give  that  stick  to  me 
can  you  see  that  fruit  [lit.  that  fruit 
to  you  does  it  appear) 
he  saw  me  and  ran  away  [lit.  he  me 
having  seen  ran) 
he  died  by  that  blow 
(you)  must  not  eat  sour  curry 
after  having  cut  down  that  tree  go 
into  the  house 

when  win  they  plough  this  earth 
they  cut  that  rice  crop 
that  boy  killed  this  crow 
33seersof  cholum  will  be  got  forarupee 

this  axe  (price)  how  much 
it  is  foxu-  rupees  (price) 
who  is  abusing  there 
how  much  (price)  is  that  fowl 


kuna  dangu  gfien  ti 
kuna  agur  giyatepo 

anin  gijangille  gfien  yerete 

kuna  tinedenasan  kiyale 
arangdan  atonongal  ajjunbe 
kuna  arayedan  yedle  sungan  yenna 

kana  (this)  tulobon  angan  orte 
kuna  (that)  sharo  galleja 
kuna  pasi  kana  kaka  kabldete 
botonk^an  (one  rupee)  bokkodimigga 
boye  sheru  (seer)  gfi^gntebe 
kana  shindrin  dej  angan  mullu 
unju  tonkasan  mullu  dele 
tette  bote  uggate 
kxma  kanchin  a muUu  dejanga 
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Art.  XVII. — On  the  Duty  which  Mohammedans  in  British  India 
owe,  on  the  Principles  of  their  oicn  Law,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Country.  By  X.  B.  E.  Baillie. 

The  Mohammedan  law  was  for  several  centuries  the  general 
law  of  the  territories  now  forming  the  British  Empire  in 
India.  It  still  enters  to  some  extent  into  the  dealings  of 
Mohammedans  with  each  other,  and,  being  founded  on  texts 
of  the  Koran  and  sayings  of  the  Prophet,  is  binding  on  their 
consciences  in  all  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable.  It  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  their  conduct  to  foreigners  ; and  it  is  there- 
fore of  great  importance  that  it  should  not  be  in  conflict, 
but  in  harmony,  if  possible,  with  the  law  of  the  place  on  a 
matter  that  so  nearly  afiects  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
subjects,  as  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  Government. 

In  the  early  ages  of  Mohammedanism  all  persons  of  a 
difierent  faith  were  treated  as  enemies,  on  whom  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  true  believers  to  make  war  until  they  embraced 
the  faith  or  consented  to  pay  tribute.  Foreign  countries 
were  technically  termed  Dar-ool-Hurb,  while  countries  under 
the  sway  of  Mohammedans  were  termed  Dar-ool-Isldm.  The 
names  have  descended  to  our  times,  retaining  their  original 
application.  But  though  foreigners  are  all  deemed  to  be  of 
one  religion  as  opposed  to  Mohammedans,  their  division  into 
separate  nationalities  is  distinctly  recognized  by  the  law. 
Mohammedans,  on  the  other  hand,  though  living  under 
separate  governments,  are  held  to  be  of  the  same  nationality  ; 
insomuch,  that  when  a Mohammedan  goes  to  a foreign 
country,  he  is  supposed  to  have  the  animus  revertendi,  how- 
ever long  he  may  continue  to  reside  in  it,  until  he  actually 
apostatizes  from  the  faith.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  his 
behaviour  as  a good  citizen  while  he  remains  in  the  territory, 
provided  that  he  is  justly  treated  and  protected  by  the 
Government.  Indeed,  he  is  strictly  prohibited  by  his  own 
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law  from  molesting  in  any  way,  either  in  their  persons  or 
property,  the  people  among  whom  he  is  permitted  to  dwell. 

The  principle  of  this  prohibition,  as  explained  in  my  paper 
on  Jihad, ^ is  an  implied  engagement  on  his  part,  when  ob- 
taining permission  to  enter  the  territory,  that  he  will  refrain 
from  any  such  molestation  so  long  as  due  protection  is 
afforded  to  him.  Now,  as  the  permission  and  protection  can 
only  be  rendered  by  the  sovereign  of  the  countr}^,  the  im- 
plied engagement  is  a contract  with  him,  and  any  insur- 
rection against  his  authority,  or  any  incitement  to  it,  as  well 
as  any  molestation  of  the  people,  would  be  a breach  of  the 
contract,  and  contrary  to  an  express  injunction  of  the  Koran,* 
and  a special  denunciation  of  the  Prophet.  It  is  true  that 
the  original  authority  speaks  only  of  a merchant  entering 
the  foreign  territory  under  protection,  and  does  not  seem  to 
contemplate  the  case  of  a large  body  of  Mohammedans  per- 
manently located  under  a foreign  government.  The  case  had 
probably  never  occurred  until  the  conquests  of  the  British  in 
India.  But  the  body,  however  large,  is  only  an  aggregate 
of  individuals,  and  what  is  the  duty  of  one  must,  on  the 
same  conditions,  be  the  duty  of  all.  Now  the  only  condi- 
tions are  protection  by  the  foreign  government,  and  that  the 
country  is  a true  Dar-ool-Hurb ; and  if  these  are  found  in 
the  case  of  the  forty  millions  and  more  of  Mohammedans 
located  in  British  India,  then  are  they  bound  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  own  law  to  be  loyal  and  true  to  the  govern- 
ment and  their  fellow-subjects.  The  protection  is  not 
disputed,  and  I hope  to  be  able  to  establish  the  other  condi- 
tion on  an  authority  peculiarly  Indian,  viz.  that  of  the  great 
Digest  of  Mohammedan  Law  prepared  under  the  orders  of 
Aurungzebe,  and  known  as  the  Futawa  Alumgeere. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  authority,  I must  refer  to 
another  matter  closely  connected  with  the  question,  whether 
a country  is  or  is  not  Dar-ool~IIurh,  which  must  be  of  deep 
interest  to  all  Mohammedans  who  are  anywise  engaged  in 
commerce.  I allude  to  the  prohibition  of  usury  contained  in 
the  following  texts  of  the  Koran  : * “ God  hath  permitted 

* Journ.  R.A.S.  n s.  Vol.  V.  p.  401.  ’ Cap.  v.  ’ Cap.  ii. 
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selling  and  forbidden  usury ; ” “ Whoever  returneth  to 
usury  they  shall  be  the  companions  of  hell  tire,  they  shall 
continue  therein  for  ever  ; ” “ God  taketh  his  blessing  from 
usury,  for  God  loveth  no  infidel  or  ungodly  person.”  So  that 
the  taking  of  usury  exposes  a Mnssulnum  to  perdition  in  a 
future  state,  and  classes  him  with  Kafira  or  infidels  in  this. 

Usury  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  moans  an 
exorbitant  rate  of  interest  on  a loan  of  money.  In  Moham- 
medan law  it  means  iutei'est  at  any  rate,  and  is  not  limited 
to  loans  of  mone}',  or  indeed  to  loans  of  any  kind,  but  ex- 
tends, under  the  name  of  reba  or  excess,  to  the  exchange, 
that  is,  to  the  sale  and  barter,  of  all  commodities  that  are 
usually  dealt  in  by  weight  or  measure  of  capacit}',  as  the 
precious  metals,  coined  or  uncoined,  wheat,  barley,  etc.  I 
may  thus  say,  without  waiting  to  describe  the  manner  of  its 
operation,  that  the  prohibition  of  usury  pervades  the  general 
law  of  sale,  affecting  all  commodities  of  the  above  description. 
But  confining  ourselves  to  loans  of  money,  the  prohibition 
must  be  felt  to  be  very  burdensome  by  that  large  class  of 
persons  who  live  by  the  interest  of  money,  and  the  larger 
class  who  require  credit  or  actual  advances  of  money  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  their  ordinary  business. 

The  prohibition  of  usury  was  probably  derived  from  the 
Jews,  who  were  allowed  to  take  it  from  foreigners.  Moham- 
medans are  in  like  manner  allowed  to  take  it  from  Hurbees, 
but  only  in  a foreign  country.  Thus  in  the  Hidayah,  The 
prophet  has  said  there  is  no  usury  between  a Mussulman  and 
a Hurbee  in  the  Dar-oolSnrb.  Mussulmans  are  forbidden 
under  all  circumstances  to  take  usury  from  each  other,  even 
when  both  are  residing  in  a foreign  country.  So  also  they 
are  precluded  from  taking  it  from  a foreigner  who  has  come 
under  protection  into  the  Dur-ool-IsIdm.  It  thus  appears, 
I think  very  clearly,  that  the  permission  does  not  depend  on 
the  fact  of  the  person  being  merely  a foreigner,  but  on  the 
fact  of  the  transaction  taking  place  in  the  Dar-ooI-Rurb. 

Mohammedans  are  intensely  religious,  their  zeal  being 
kept  alive  by  constant  ceremonial  observances ; but  the  most 
scrupulous  among  them  may  freely  take  interest  from  any 
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of  the  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  British  India  who 
are  of  a different  faith  from  himself,  if  it  can  be  established 
to  his  satisfaction  that  the  country  has  become  in  the  eye  of 
his  law,  as  it  has  long  been  in  reality,  a Dar-ool-Hurb. 

When  I was  in  India  I frequently  heard  doubts  on  the 
subject  expressed  by  Mohammedans,  though  I never  heard 
any  one  maintain  that  the  country  is  Dat-ool- Islam,  yet  it 
must  be  one  or  the  other  ; and  so  far  as  I had  the  means  of 
judging,  the  doubt,  whatever  it  was,  did  not  give  rise  to  any 
feeling  of  disloyalty  to  the  Government.  It  always  had 
reference  to  usury  or  the  lawfulness  of  taking  interest  on 
loans  of  money,  even  on  loans  to  the  Government.  Govern- 
ment loans  in  India  are  not  veiled  under  the  form  of 
annuities,  and  the  securities  given  in  exchange  for  them  bear 
on  their  face  a distinct  obligation  to  pay  interest.  To  accept 
interest  on  them  is  the  same  as  taking  it  from  private 
individuals,  and  any  Mussulman  who  does  either  is,  in  the 
eye  of  his  law,  an  infidel,  and  exposed  to  the  direst  retribu- 
tion in  a future  state,  unless  he  is  satisfied,  as  I have  already 
said,  that  tlie  country  is  Dar-ool-Hurh.  The  ambiguous 
conduct  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Government,  at  the 
time  I have  mentioned,  towards  the  King  of  Delhi,  with 
whom  they  kept  up  diplomatic  arrangements  down  to  the 
mutiny,  and  whose  name  was  long  retained  on  the  current 
coin,  gave  some  encouragement  to  the  idea  that  the  country 
was  considered  to  be  still  in  some  way  Dar-ool- Islam.  The 
deposition  and  punishment  of  the  king  for  rebellion,  and  the 
formal  proclamation  of  Iler  Majesty  as  Empress  of  India, 
have  removed  all  ground  for  this  imagination,  if  it  ever 
existed.  The  way  is  therefore  quite  clear  for  considering 
without  prejudice  the  question  as  one  of  abstract  law,  whether 
the  country  which  was  so  long  subject  to  Mussulman  rule 
has  now  at  length  become  Dar-ool-Hurb.  I adverted, 
incidentally,  in  the  paper  on  Jihad,  to  the  only  authorities 
I have  ever  met  with  on  the  subject,  though  without  a 
sufficient  consideration  of  their  applicability  to  British  India. 
I now  propose  a more  minute  examination  of  them,  though 
at  the  expense  of  some  repetition,  which  I hope  may  be 
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excused  on  account  of  tlie  importance  of  the  subject  to  our 
Mussulman  friends,  who  may  still  retain  some  lingering 
doubts  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Mohammedans  of  India  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
Soonnees  of  the  Ilanifite  sect.  The  great  doctors  of  that 
sect  were  Aboo  Iluneefa  its  head,  and  his  two  disciples  Aboo 
Yoosuf  and  Moohummud,  whose  authority  stands  so  high 
that  they  are  commonly  styled  his  companions.  Now, 
according  to  all  their  opinions,  a country  becomes  Dar-ool- 
Is/dm  on  a single  condition,  which  is  the  open  exhibition  of 
Mooslim  authority  within  it.  By  analogy,  therefore,  a 
country  should  become  Dar-ooI-IIurb  on  the  same  condition 
of  the  open  exhibition  of  infidel  authority  in  it.  And  the 
two  disciples  or  companions  concurred  in  thinking  that 
nothing  more  was  required  for  that  purpose.  But,  according 
to  Aboo  Iluneefa,  it  required  three  conditions  to  convert  a 
country  that  was  once  Dar-ool-Is/din  into  Dar-ool-IIiirb. 
1.  The  issuing  within  it  of  orders  by  infidels  in  a public 
manner,  with  the  entire  absence  of  orders  under  Mooslim 
authority.  2.  That  it  is  joined  to  a Dar-ool-Hurb,  without 
the  interposition  of  any  city  or  country  of  Islam.  3. 
That  there  does  not  remain  within  it  a single  believer  or  a 
Zimmee  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  former  safety  that  was 
secured  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  religion  or  covenant  of 
Zimmut  or  submission,  before  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
infidels.  Of  the  first  and  last  of  these  conditions  there  is  a 
literal  fulfilment  in  the  case  of  British  India.  Of  the  first, 
both  positively  and  negatively,  and  of  the  last  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word  ; for,  though  there  is  the  amplest  protection 
and  complete  security  to  all  the  inhabitants,  there  is  not  a 
Mussulman  among  them  that  can  say  he  owes  his  safety  to 
his  religion,  nor  any  person  of  another  faith  who  will  sa}^ 
that  he  owes  his  safety  to  the  Zimmut  or  thraldom  in  which 
he  was  held  under  the  former  Government.  There  remains 
the  second  condition.  But  the  only  question  that  can  be 
raised  upon  it  is  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  joined.  If  it 
means  contiguity  of  place,  India  cannot  be  locally  joined  to 
Great  Britain,  which  is  an  island ; but  all  that  the  condition 
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requires  when  literally  translated  is  that  the  countries 
are  so  joined  that  there  is  no  Mussulman  country  between 
the  two — the  pronoun  being  used  in  the  dual  number.  Now, 
the  interposition  of  the  sea  and  the  command  of  it  effectually 
prevent  for  the  present,  and  will,  I hope,  long  continue  to 
prevent,  any  Mussulman  or  other  power  from  coming  between 
Britain  and  its  great  dependency.  It  thus  appears  that 
there  was  really  no  diffei’ence  between  Aboo  Iluneefa  and 
his  two  disciples  or  companions  on  the  point  at  issue.  There 
is  not  a trace  of  Mooslim  authority  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government ; and  if  so,  the  country  must  have  entirely  lost 
its  pristine  character,  and  become,  according  to  Mohammedan 
law,  Dar-ool-Hurb,  as  it  has  long  been  according  to  the  law 
of  the  place.  It  therefore  only  remains  to  consider  whether 
the  law  on  that  supposition  is  in  conflict  or  harmony  with 
the  law  of  the  place  on  the  great  and  vital  question  of 
allegiance  to  the  Government.  Here  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt.  The  law  of  the  place  affords  the  fullest  protection  to 
all  the  inhabitants,  whatever  may  be  their  religion  or 
nationality,  on  the  sole  condition  of  their  loyal  and  peaceable 
behaviour,  and  all  that  the  Mohammedan  law  requires  is 
such  protection  as  the  sole  condition  of  the  loyal  and  peace- 
able behaviour  of  the  Mussulman  population.  So  that  the 
harmony  between  the  two  laws  is  quite  complete,  one  fitting 
in  exactly  into  the  other. 

Before  concluding,  I will  merely  observe  that,  though  the 
word  hurl)  means  literally  enmity,  it  has  lost  that  meaning  in 
combination  with  the  word  Bar,  and  that  the  combined 
phrase  is  only  descriptive  of  a localit3^  Thus,  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  as  well  as  Britain,  is  each  a Dar- 
ool-IIurb,  and,  so  far  from  being  enemies  to  Mussulmans,  it 
has  only  been  by  their  friendly  co-operation  that  Turkey,  the 
chief  Mussulman  power  in  the  world,  has  been  rescued  from 
the  deadly  grasp  of  its  hereditary  foe. 
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At  the  close  of  the  paper.  Lord  Stanlua'  of  Ai.derley  said 
tliat  the  Society  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Baillie  for  reading  a 
paper  which  was  carefully  and  concisely  written;  nevertheless, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  exception  to  it  as  misleading  and  un- 
necessary, and  regretted  its  publication.  The  author  of  this 
paper  did  not  know  or  had  not  taken  account  of  the  fact  that 
this  question  had  been  fully  discussed  in  the  “ Pioneer,”  an 
Indian  newspaper  written  in  English,  and  much  used  by 
Indians.  The  Ulema  had  decided  that  British  India  was 
neither  Dar-ul-Islarn  nor  Dar-ul-IIarb,  but  something  be- 
tween the  two,  and  that  the  Mussulmans  were  bound  to  give 
their  acquiescence  to  British  Rule  on  account  of  three  con- 
ditions: 1.  That  the  British  Government  respected  their  law 
and  religion  ; 2.  That  the  British  Government  was  in 
alliance  with  and  supported  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople  ; 
3.  That  the  English  Government  was  a government  of 
Christians  and  not  of  infidels. 

Now  the  author  of  this  paper  says  that  the  body  of 
Mussulmans  in  India,  however  large,  is  only  an  aggregate  of 
individuals,  and  what  is  the  duty  of  one  must,  on  the  same 
conditions,  be  the  duty  of  all.  This  did  not  follow ; for 
instance,  thirtj'-nine  Mussulmans  cannot  or  need  not  hold 
the  Frida)’  congregational  prayers,  but  forty  must;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  amount  of  protection  which  would  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  a single  Mussulman  traveller  in  an 
infidel  or  Pagan  country,  w’ould  not  satisfy  the  needs  of  a 
large  body  of  them  permanently  settled  in  such  a country. 
The  author  says  the  protection  given  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  not  disputed,  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  which, 
if  it  were  a fact,  would  contradict  that  assertion,  for  he  says : 
“ There  is  not  a trace  of  Muslim  authority  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Government.” 

Lord  Stanley  did  not  think  this  statement  was  correct, 
or  in  accordance  with  the  facts,  for  even  if  the  Kazys 
had  not  the  full  position  that  they  ought  to  have,  still 
the  affairs  of  the  Mussulmans  were  governed  in  accord- 
ance with  Mussulman  Law,  and  Mussulman  Law  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  British  Law  Courts.  If  this  were  not  so, 
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then  the  amount  of  protection  given  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  be  deficient,  and,  on  the  author’s  own  showing, 
the  forty  millions  of  Mussulmans  would  not  owe  obedience 
to  that  Government.  The  author  of  the  paper,  also,  in  men- 
tioning the  second  condition  of  a Dar-ul-Harb,  of  its  being 
contiguous  to  another  Dar-ul-Harb  without  the  interposition 
of  any  city  or  country  of  Islam,  quite  forgot  the  territory  of 
the  Nizam  of  Haiderabad,  which  was  completely  a Dar-ul- 
Islam,  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen  as  Empress  of 
India  had  not  in  any  way  affected  the  status  of  Haiderabad. 
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Art.  XVIIT. — The  L-Poeni  of  the  Arabs,  t_yLll 

hj  Shanfard  . Rearranged  and  translated  by  J. 

^y.  Redhouse,  M.R.A.S.,  II.M.R.S.L.,  etc.,  etc. 

HajjT  KhalTfa  gives  the  pedigree  of  Shanfara  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : Shanfara  son  of  Aws  , son  of 

Hujru-’l-IIinwu  son  of  Azd  5ji,  son  of  Gawth 

son  of  Zayd  5eJ,  son  of  Kahlan  son  of  Saba’  \^. 

De  Sacy  (Chrestomathie  Arabe,  vol.  ii.  p.  345,  2nd  edition, 
1826)  says  of  Shanfara,  that  he  was  a contemporary  of 
Ta’abbata-Sharran ; and  that  they  lived  a short  time  before 
the  da3'8  of  ^Muhammad. 

The  Arabic  preface  to  the  edition  of  Shanfara’s  poem  given 
by  De  Sacy  is  to  the  following  effect; — very  interesting,  if 
not  thoroughly  critical : 

“ Shanfara  is  one  icho  has  large  lips. 

“He  was  a poet  of  the  tribe  of  Azd,  and  was  one  of  the 
Piinners. 

“ There  were  among  the  Arabs  certain  runners,  whom 
horsemen  could  not  overtake.  Of  them  were  this  (Shanfara), 
Sulayk  son  of  Sulaka,  ‘Umar  son  of  Barraq,  Usaj^r  (or  Asir) 
son  of  Jabir,  and  Ta’abbata-Sharran. 

“ Xow  Shanfara  had  vowed  that  surely  he  would  slay  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Band  Salaman  a hundred  men  ; and  he  had 
(already)  killed  ninety-nine  of  them  (towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  vow).  For,  whenever  he  met  a man  of  that  tribe, 
Shanfara  would  call  out  to  him  : ‘ This  for  thy  eye  ! ’ Then 
he  would  shoot  at  him  (with  an  arrow),  and  would  strike  out 
both  his  eyes. 

“After  this,  they  devised  a stratagem  against  him  and 
seized  his  person.  The  man  who  captured  him  was  Usaj-r 
son  of  Jabir,  one  of  the  runners,  who  watched  for  Shanfara 
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until  the  latter  alighted  in  a confined  spot  to  drink  water  one 
night ; he  then  stood  up  before  Shanfara  and  seized  him. 

“The  trihe  put  Shanfara  to  death. 

“ Long  afterwards,  one  of  their  number,  passing  that  way, 
saw  the  skull  of  Shanfara,  and  kicked  it.  A splinter  of  the 
skull  entered  his  foot ; and  of  the  wound  he  died  ; so  making 
up  the  full  tale  of  one  hundred  killed  by  Shanfara.  But  God 
knows  best  as  to  this  matter.” 

This  story,  like  all  the  others  collected,  two  or  three  hundred 
years  after  the  promulgation  of  Islam,  by  the  traditionists 
and  folkloremongers  of  Bagdad,  is  a mere  adaptation,  a 
patchwork  of  various  tales  preserved  or  invented  in  the  desert 
to  account  for  ancient  songs  or  proverbs  current  among  its 
inhabitants. 

Our  poem  itself  mentions  the  name  of  ShanfarEl  as  that  of 
a dire  slaughterer  of  his  enemies. 

A number  of  proverbs  were  picked  up,  which  speak  of  a 
Shanfara  and  a Sulayk,  as  also  of  a male  ostrich,  a snake, 
a wolf,  a scorpion,  the  mange,  and  gaping,  as  things  to 
surpass  which  was  difficult,  in  running  or  in  attacking, — 
In  the  first-named  three  proverbs,  the  com- 
mentators preferred  to  understand  speed  in  running ; in  the 
five  last,  aggressiveness.  They  are  probably  correct ; but 
their  conclusions  are  mere  inferences ; even  if  we  admit  the 
proverbs  to  be  genuine  and  ancient. 

Shanfara’s  poem  lends  itself  to  the  supposition  that  he 
really  was  swift  of  foot,  by  asserting  tliat,  when  striving  to 
reach  some  scanty  pool  of  water,  he  could  easily  outstrip  the 
sandgrouse  birds,  though  these  are  said  to  fly  a distance  of 
ten  and  even  twenty  days’  journey  (for  an  Arab  on  foot), — 
saj%  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles, — between  the  earliest 
dav-dawn  and  the  sun’s  attaining  an  altitude  of  a few  degrees. 

Of  course,  such  speed  in  Shanfara  is  merely  poetical  cx- 
ao-£reration.  But,  that  a trained  man  can  outrun  a horse  is  a 
fact  well  proved  in  our  own  times. 

The  Shanfara  of  the  poem,  and  the  Shanfanl  of  the 
proverb,  may  therefore  be  reasonably  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
same  individual. 
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But  Do  Sac3%  in  his  notes  to  the  poem,  carries  this  proba- 
bility much  further.  lie  there  cites  an  anecdote,  which,  if 
not  a mere  invention  ad  hoc,  as  appears  very  likelj'  indeed, 
proves  that  Shanfarii  was  a contemporary  and  a confederate 
of  the  poet  Ta’abbata-Sharran,  who  is  known,  on  other 
grounds,  to  have  lived,  as  mentioned  above,  but  a short  time 
before  Muhammad. 

AVhat  this  last  expression  may  have  been  intended  to  mean, 
is  not  well  defined  by  De  Sacj" ; and  I have  not  sifted  the 
question  myself.  “To  have  lived  a short  time  before  Mu- 
hammad ” may  mean,  in  one  sense,  to  have  died  not  verj'  long 
before  the  year  a.d.  569,  in  which  Muhammad  was  born  ; — 
ihe  Year  of  the  Elephant,  the  )’ear  of  Abraha’s  expedition  from 
Yaman,  to  destroy  the  Cubical  House  of  Makka.  AYhile,  in 
another  sense,  it  may  signify  to  have  died  some  time  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  forty  j'ears  that  elapsed  between  Muhammad’s 
birth  and  his  announcement  of  himself  as  charged  with  a 
heavenly  mission  to  his  countrymen  in  a.d.  609 ; that  is,  to 
have  died  about  the  j’ear  a.d.  600  ; — several  j'ears  before 
Ethelbert,  the  Saxon  king  of  Kent,  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  the  monk  Augustine.  At  any  rate,  it  is  universallj' 
admitted  that  Shanfara  and  his  poem  were  things  of  a period 
anterior  to  the  promulgation  of  Islam  among  the  tribes  of 
Arabia. 

The  anecdote  given  by  De  Sacy  commences  thus : 

“Ta’abbata-Sharran,  Shanfara,  and  ‘Umar  son  of  Barriiq, 
were  in  league  together  against  the  tribe  of  Bajila 
The  tribe  placed  a party  of  their  men  in  ambush  near  a tank 
to  which  the  three  confederates  were  to  come  by  night,  to 
drink.” 

Now,  as  it  is  not  likely  the  tribe  could  have  had  any  certain 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  the  probability  is  that  the  tank  was 
a convenient  station  between  the  camping- grounds  of  the 
tribe  and  those  of  the  confederates.  The  tribe  maj"  have  been 
informed  that  these  latter  were  about  to  carry  out  an  attack 
against  them  in  the  usual  Arab  fashion,  by  surprise,  and  bv 
night.  The  tribe  could  calculate  that  the  raiders  would  be  in 
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the  lightest  marching  order,  unarmed ; also,  that  they  would 
naturally  visit  the  tank,  both  to  refresh  themselves  on  their 
journey,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  coast  were  clear  of  the 
tribe,  ere  they  ventured  further. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tribe  may  have  been  out  themselves 
on  a similar  marauding  expedition,  hound  to  surprise  the  con- 
federates, if  possible.  They,  too,  were  unarmed ; but  they 
were  provided  with  ropes  to  bind  any  prisoners  they  might 
chance  to  take. 

The  anecdote  then  proceeds  : 

“When  the  three  confederates  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  tank,  Ta’abbat  declared  to  his  companions  that  it  was 
beset  by  the  foe  in  ambuscade,  as  he  could  hear  the  palpitations 
of  their  hearts.” 

The  natural  explanation  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  con- 
federates were  proceeding  with  due  circumspection.  Ta’abbata- 
Sharran,  either  in  his  turn,  or  as  the  most  experienced  local 
guide,  or  as  the  acknowledged  captain  of  the  triumvirate,  was 
leading  the  van,  acting  as  scout  in  advance.  His  acute  ear 
informed  him  at  some  distance  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
tank  was  not  untenanted.  He  had,  in  consequence,  fallen 
back  on  his  friends,  or'  had  waited  for  them  to  join  him. 
Then  he  communicated  his  discovery.  But,  meanwhile,  the 
Bajlla  party  had  also  become  aware  of  the  approach  of  the 
trio,  or  of  some  one  unknown.  The  word  had  been  passed 
round  among  them,  and  all  was  now  as  still  as  death. 

The  anecdote  runs  on  : 

“ The  two  friends  assured  Ta’abbat  that  (as  they  could 
detect  no  sound)  he  must  have  been  deceived  by  the  beating 
of  his  own  heart.  He  took  their  hands,  placed  them  on  his 
bosom  to  convince  them  how  tranquil  all  was  there,  and 
remarked : ‘ My  heart  never  palpitates  audibly  from  fear.’  ” 

The  two  friends  were  satisfied  on  that  score.  Still,  all  was 
silent.  After  a while,  spent  in  listening,  as  woodsmen  and 
Arabs  can  listen,  Shanfard,  perhai^s  pressed  by  thirst  and 
urged  by  chivalrous  devotion,  determined  to  run  the  risk  of 
being  seized,  but  felt  persuaded  there  was  no  real  danger. 
Most  likel}"  there  was  no  other  water  available  within  attain- 
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able  distance.  lie  went,  drank,  and  returned  in  safety ; 
assuring  Ta’abbat  that  the  water  was  not  beset.  He  had  seen 
and  heard  nothing.  And  yet,  tliis  was  the  Shanfara  of  the 
T>ainiyya  poem,  who  could  glide  in  and  out  among  the  watch- 
dogs of  his  foes,  without  arousing  them.  Still,  Ta’abbat  was 
sure  he  had  not  been  mistaken,  llis  answer  to  his  friend 
was,  simply  : “ It  is  not  you  they  want.” 

The  other  confederate  of  the  three,  ‘Umar  son  of  Barriiq, 
now  went  to  the  tank,  drank  his  fill,  saw  and  heard  nothing, 
and  returned  also  without  molestation. 

Ta’abbat  was  not  to  be  deceived.  He  knew  what  he  had 
heard,  but  he  knew  also  that  he  must  drink  or  perish.  He 
therefore  addressed  his  companions:  “As  soon  as  I stoop  down 
to  drink,  they  will  set  upon  me  and  seize  me.  When  you 
witness  that,  do  you,  Shanfara,  betake  yourself  quickly  to  the 
foot  of  yon  hillock,  and  hide  yourself  there  for  a short  time. 
You  will  hear  me  shout : ‘ Seize  ! Seize  ! ’ Then  do  you  at 
ouce  make  for  me,  and  release  me  from  bonds.” 

Shanfara  went  off  towards  the  hillock  swiftly  and  stealthily. 
The  foe  remained  in  ignorance  of  his  action. 

Ta’abbat  then  turned  to  ‘Umar,  and  said : “ I shall  propose 
you  as  my  hostage  to  these  men.  Go  not  far  away ; but 
suffer  them  not  to  touch  you.” 

That,  like  most  or  all  of  similar  historical  details,  the  whole 
of  this  scene  is  drawn  from  the  imagination  of  the  narrator, 
is  evident  from  the  childish  inconsistency  of  its  elements. 
With  the  darkest  of  dark  nights,  always  selected  for  such 
expeditions,  shortly  after  a new  moon,  the  hidden  foe,  so 
securely  ensconced  away  as  to  be  utterly  inscrutable  to  two 
such  men  as  Shanfara  and  ‘Umar, — that  foe  is  still  able  to 
distinguish  unerringly  their  forms,  or  the  fall  of  their  foot- 
steps, from  that  of  Ta’abbat,  their  own  arch-foe.  Ta’abbat 
can  hear  their  hearts  beat ; but  he  can  instruct  his  friends  in 
a suddenly  conceived  plot,  which  they  carry  out  forthwith  in 
every  detail ; and  yet  those  hidden  foes  gain  no  inkling  of  the 
plan,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

“ Having  thus  taken  his  measures,  Ta’abbat  now  advances 
to  the  tank,  stoops,  drinks,  and,  as  he  had  anticipated,  is 
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pounced  upon,  and  instantly  secured  with  a stout  rope,  or  a 
thong  of  raw  hide.” 

Shanfara,  notwithstanding  the  darkness,  witnesses  the  pro- 
ceeding, unseen,  from  the  foot  of  the  hillock  where  he  has 
taken  up  his  post. 

“ Ta’abbat  then  addresses  his  captors  aloud : ‘ ^en  of 
Bajila,  I offer  you  to  ransom  myself  on  equitable  terms ; and 
‘Umar  son  of  Barraq  shall  be  your  hostage  for  me.’  They 
accept  his  proposal.  Ta’abbat  now  calls  out : ‘ Come  forward, 
‘Umar.  As  for  that  fellow  Shanfara,  he  is  already  off  to  some 
friendly  tribe,  near  at  hand.  You,  ‘Umar,  must  be  hostage 
for  me.’ 

“ ‘Umar  stood  forward  in  full  view,” — in  spite  of  darkness 
and  distance, — “ and  said  : ‘Not  until  I have  shown  them  how 
to  run.’  So  saying,  he  ran  swiftly  towards  the  hillock,  and 
then  back  again  towards  the  Bajila  party,”  all  of  whom  had 
now  shown  themselves,  and  were  looking  on  to  watch  and 
admire  ‘Umar’s  deftness  of  foot. 

“ When  he  had  repeated  this  course,  to  and  fro,  several 
times,  the  Bajila  men  imagined  that  he  would  be  sufficiently 
out  of  breath  to  be  easily  made  prisoner,”  without  becoming 
hostage  for  his  friend. 

According  to  Arab  laws  of  private  warfare,  there  would  he 
no  treachery  or  dishonesty  in  this.  He  had  not  j^et  chosen 
to  constitute  himself  their  hostage  and  guest.  lie  was  still 
their  foe  at  large  and  had  foolishly  tired  himself,  out  of 
bravado.  He  could  be,  therefore,  honourably  seized. 

“ The  Bajila  men,”  all  of  them  in  a body,  the  simpletons, 
“set  out,  therefore,  in  pursuit  of  ‘Umar,”  leaving  Ta’abhat 
unguarded,  even  by  a single  sentry.  He  was  so  securely 
bound,  he  could  not  possibly  escape. 

Seeing  the  opportunity  he  had  so  adroitly  planned,  and  the 
perfect  manner  in  which  his  bait  had  been  taken,  Ta’ahbat, 
when  his  captors  were  sufficiently  distant  at  the  heels  of 
‘Umar,  who  kept  just  clear  of  them,  without  making  clean 
off, — dangling,  as  it  were  in  their  grasp,  and  so  enticing  them 
to  continue  the  pursuit, — “Ta’abbat  shouted  aloud,”  as  though 
to  cheer  them  on  : “‘Seize!  Seize!’  At  this  signal,  Shanfard 
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came  forth  from  liis  hiding-place,  swiftly  ran  to  Ta’abbat, 
cut  loose  his  bonds,  and  set  him  free.  The  two  now  made 
for  their  companion  ‘Umar,”  still  in  spite  of  the  pitchy 
darkness. 

“ Having  joined  him,  Ta’abbat,  in  a vein  of  irony,  addressed 
his  late  captors:  ‘Men  of  Bajlla  ! you  have  seen  how  ‘Umar 
can  run ; look  now,  and  admire  the  speed  of  Ta’abbata 
Sharran  ! ’ With  this,  the  three  friends  put  on  speed,  and 
were  soon  out  of  reach  of  their  foes.” 

Such  is  the  tale  on  which  is  said  to  have  been  based  a 
proverb,  not  founded  on  the  fleetness  of  foot  of  ‘Umar,  or  of 
Ta’abbat,  but  on  that  of  our  bard,  Shanfara,  respecting  whose 
celerity  not  a word  is  explicitly  stated  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  anecdote. 

As  a further  proof  that  the  Shanfara  proverb  was  founded 
on  the  nimbleness  displayed  by  his  double,  Ta’abbat,  on  that 
memorable  night  of  accommodating  darkness,  when  all  distant 
objects  were  so  conveniently  visible,  De  Sacy  gravely  con- 
tinues to  quote  his  Arabian  guide,  and  gives  the  following 
three  distichs,  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Ta’abbat  in 
commemoration  of  that  night’s  adventure,  but  which  might 
have  been  indited  by  any  bard  on  almost  any  occasion  of  a 
nocturnal  chase. 

In  these  verses,  it  is  not  Ta’abbat  who  calls  out ; it  is  the 
men  of  Bajlla.  Again,  it  is  not  the  whole  of  them  who  run 
after  ‘Umar,  but  only  their  swiftest  men  who  pursue  Ta’abbat, 
while  the  rest  urge  them  on  with  their  voices.  The  verses 
do  not  fit  the  anecdote ; the  anecdote  does  not  tally  with  the 
proverb ; and  the  verses  of  Shanfara  himself,  fully  bearing 
out  the  sense  of  the  latter,  are  not  quoted  in  support  of  it,  as 
though  they  were  unknown  to  the  commentator.  These  are 
the  verses : 


“On  a night  when  they  shouted,  and  excited  against  me 
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their  swiftest  ones,  at  the  two  thickets  near  (the  camping- 
ground  of)  Ma‘di  son  of  Barriiq,  it  was  as  though  they  were 
scaring  (a  bird)  whose  primaries  had  fallen  out  (in  moulting', 
or  a doe  gazelle  with  her  fawn,  at  Dhii-Shathth  and  at  Dhu- 
Tabbiiq;  there  being  nothing  more  fleet  than  a young  bustard* 
with  an  inflrmity,  or  with  one  sole  wing  (uninjured),  that 
flutters  convulsively  aloii",  on  the  brink  of  a mountain 
ledge.” 

Accepting,  then,  the  supposition  that  Shanfara  the  poet, 
the  exterminator  of  his  foes,  the  rapid  runner,  and  Shanfara 
the  confederate  of  Ta’abbata-Sharran,  were  one  and  the  same 
individual,  having  died  ere  Muhammad  appeared  on  the  scene, 
we  have  to  inquire  why  his  poem  has  been  entitled  the  L-Poem 
of  the  Arabs. 

I do  not  know  by  whom  this  splendid  piece  of  verse  was 
rescued  fi  ora  obscurity,  perhaps  from  impending  oblivion ; 
nor  where,  nor  at  what  date,  it  was  dug  out  from  its  native 
desert  home.  Neither  can  I say  from  whom  or  why  it  has 
received  its  special  designation ; who  was  the  flrst  known  to 
have  written  a commentary  on  it,  at  what  date,  where,  and 
by  what  title  it  was  first  mentioned  ? Was  that  title  from 
the  first  the  now  well-known  “ L-Poem  of  the  Arabs  ” ; or 
was  it  originally  distinguished,  as  is  so  usual,  by  its  opening 
words  ? 

If  these  questions  cannot  be  answered  (though  I merely 
avow  my  own  ignorance  on  the  points),  the  circumstance 
may  bo  taken  as  a glaring  instance  of  the  imperfect  methods 
of  the  native  commentators.  They  write  page  after  page  of 
mere  verbal  exegesis,  or  of  prosodial  technicalities,  but  they 
seldom  afford  the  student  a guide  by  which  to  understand 
the  allusions  of  their  author.  Ilere  and  there,  at  rare 
intervals,  such  a light  is  vouchsafed  ; but  generally  it  may 
be  said  of  the  Arabian  scholiasts,  as  of  the  old  astrologer : 
“ They  can  scan  the  distant  orbs  of  heaven  ; they  cannot 
perceive  what  lies  at  tlieir  feet.” 

' Do  Sacy  has where  I have  eonjecturally  used^^^A^  . He  found  , 
without  vowels,  and  translates  quite  dillcrently  ; but  avows  himself  dissatisfied. 
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The  name  of  L-Poem  is  given  to  any  piece  of  verse  the 
rhyme  of  which  is  based  on  the  letter  L.  There  are  numerous 
such  poems  preserved  to  us  of  the  ante-Muhammadan  period. 
In  the  “ Six  Dlwiins,”  edited  by  Ahlwardt,  I find  that 
Njibiga  has  left  four  L-poems  ; ‘Antara,  two  ; Tarafa,  three  ; 
Zuhayr,  five ; ‘Alqama,  only  one  fragment ; but  Imra’u-’l- 
Qays  has  fifteen,  among  which  is  his  Mu'ullaqa,  with 
seventy-six  distichs.  Other  “ L-poems  ” and  fragments  are 
doubtfully  attributed  to  each  of  these  great  songsters  of  the 
desert. 

But  all  those  ancient  “ L-poems,”  with  the  exception  of 
the  masterpiece  of  Imra’u-’l-Qays,  are  of  less  magnitude 
than  the  poem  of  Shanfara.  The  second  longest,  by  Imra’u- 
’l-Qays,  has  but  fifty-nine  distichs  to  weigh  against  the 
sixty-eight  in  that  of  Shanfara.  ‘Antara’s  longest  has  but 
thirty-one,  and  Niibiga’s  two  longest,  thirty  distichs  each  ; 
all  the  rest  being  shorter.  The  masterpiece  of  Imra’u-’l- 
Qays,  with  its  seventy-six  distichs,  being  distinguished  as 
his  Mu'allaqa,  it  would  appear  that  the  commentators  have 
perceived  in  this  circumstance  a plausible  reason  to  glorify 
Shanfara’s  poem  by  the  proud  title  of  “ The  L-Poem  of  the 
Arabs.” 

D’Herbelot  (Bibliotheque  Orlentale),  under  the  sadly- 
degraded  word  “ Lamiat  ” (by  which  the  Arabic  Ldmifiya 
is  rather  hinted  at  than  indicated),  explains  that 
“ there  are  three  such  poems,  rhj’ming  in  L,  much  esteemed 
in  the  East.  The  first  bears  the  name  of  Lamiat  al  Arab, 
and  was  composed  by  Schafari.  The  second,  entitled  Lamiat 
al  Agem,  . . . had  for  author  . . . al  Thograi  ...  Of  all 
these  four  poems  (he  has  discovered  a fourth  since  he  first 
wrote  three),  that  of  Thograi  is  the  most  famous,  and  the 
most  elegant.  . . Pococke  has  translated  this  poem  into 
Latin,  and  has  illustrated  it  with  learned  notes.” 

Whatever  may  have  been,  or  is,  in  the  east,  or  in  the  west, 
the  relative  degree  of  celebrity  of  the  two  “ L-poems,”  by 
Shanfara  and  Tugra’i,  the  date  of  the  latter  being  about 
A.D.  1120 — five  hundred  years  posterior  to  the  former — 
I may  venture,  having  recently  made  a new  English  prose 
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translation  of  Tugra’i’s  poem  also,'  to  assert  that  Shanfara’s 
verses,  as  they  read  in  my  rearrangement  of  the  text,  are 
as  superior  to  those  of  Tugra’I  as  it  is  well  possible  to 
conceive.  The  former  are  original,  natural,  rich,  and  soul- 
felt  ; the  latter  are  imitative,  bald,  stilted,  bombastic,  and 
inconsequent. 

The  Argument  of  Shanfara’s  poem,  still  according  to  my 
rearrangement  of  some  of  its  distichs  and  sections,  is  the 
following : 

Section  1,  verses  1-3.  The  poet  calls  on  his  fellows  or 
followers,  “ Sons  of  my  Mother,”  to  come  with  their  ready- 
prepared  beasts  for  a new  expedition,  as  he  wishes  to  visit 
other  familiars  of  his, — “ a wolf,  a leopard,  and  a hyaena,” — 
which  represent,  perhaps,  the  nicknames,  or  similes,  b}'  which 
he  would  allude  to  such  confederates  as  Ta’abbata-Sharran, 
‘Umar  son  of  Barriiq,  and  the  like,  as  becomes  more  apparent 
a little  further  on,  by  a well-known  rule  of  the  Arabian 
rhetoric. 

Section  2,  verses  4-7,  first  praises  the  rare  fidelity  and 
courage  of  those  familiars,  but  then  asserts  that,  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  Shanfara  is  even  more  brave  than  they.  It  then 
vaunts  the  generous  self-denial  with  which  he  yields  pre- 
cedence to  them  at  meals,  “ when  hands  are  stretched  forth 
towards  the  provisions  ” ; to  them,  really  his  inferiors,  “ for 
the  most  excellent  is  he  who  confers  favours.”  Shanfara’s 
venturing  first  to  the  tank  beset  by  the  “ men  of  BajTla,”  in 
his  expedition  with  Ta’abbata-Sharran,  is  a very  apposite 
instance  of  his  superior  readiness  to  encounter  an  appre- 
hended peril. 

Section  3,  verses  8-13,  recounts  what,  in  the  poet’s  estima- 
tion, compensates  him  for  the  absence  of  those  who  rightly 
value  not  his  favours,  or  even  remain  unconscious  of  them  ; 
namely,  his  heart,  his  bared  blade,  and  his  twanging  bow, 
“ that  moans  like  a bereaved  mother  whenever  it  parts  with 
a sped  arrow.”  It  proceeds  to  assert  that  there  is  room  in 

' Published  in  Mr.  W.  A.  Cloiiston’s  recently  issued  “ .Vrabiiin  Poetry  for 
English  Readers,”  Triibuer  and  Co.,  J.oudou,  1881,  p.  468. 
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the  land,  or  a refuge,  for  a brave  and  wise  man,  be  he  on  an 
aggressive  expedition  or  seeking  his  own  safety  in  flight. 

Section  4,  in  the  next  six  verses,  14-19,  describes  more 
than  as  many  different  kinds  of  moral  defects,  from  which 
the  poet  declares  himself  free — thirstiness  in  a camel-herds- 
man, uxoriousness  in  a 3’oung  husband,  timorousness,  slotliful 
foppishness,  ungenerous  spitefulness,  sleepiness,  effeminacy, 
bewilderment  in  the  dark  in  strange  places. 

Section  5,  verses  20-28,  describes  first  the  toughness  of  his 
bare  “ hoof-like  toes,”  that  crush  the  flints  and  elicit  fire 
from  them  ; next,  his  endurance  of  hunger,  and  his  avoid- 
ance of  all  that  might  savour  of  laying  himself  under  an 
obligation  to  a pretentious  benefactor ; asserts  that  should  he 
choose  to  exert  his  power,  all  the  necessaries  that  men 
require  would  be  possessed  by  him  alone;  mentions  his  in- 
vincible impatience  of  wrong,  his  moderation  in  weal  and  in 
woe. 

Section  6,  verses  28-38,  contains  a vivid  description  of  the 
sufferings  from  inanition  of  the  “ lean-haunched  wolf,”  to 
which  the  poet  compares  himself. 

Section  7,  verses  39-44,  sets  forth  the  poet’s  boasted  fleet- 
ness of  foot,  his  outstripping  the  sandgrouse  in  its  mo.st 
anxious  exertion  to  attain  a scanty  pool  of  water,  and  the 
tumult  the  birds  raise  when  they  reach  it,  as  he  turns  awa}'^ 
satiated. 

Section  8,  verses  45-50,  describes  the  burning  heat  of 
noontide  in  the  dog  davs — “ when  the  gossamer  floats  about, 
and  the  vipers  among  the  over  heated  rocks  writhe  in  agonj'” 
— which  the  poet  faces  with  no  other  protection  than  a 
tattered  rag,  and  a long-unkempt,  shaggy  head  of  hair. 
Like  the  antelope  of  the  sands,  he  braves  the  sun  on  scanty 
fare  and  barefoot ; for  “ he  wears  the  armour  of  patience 
over  the  like  of  the  heart  of  the  wolf-hj^aena,  and  he  practises 
discretion.” 

Section  9,  verses  51-55,  recounts  the  cares  to  which  the 
poet  is  exposed,  from  the  assaults  of  his  enemies,  and  de- 
scribes his  long  pedestrian  journeys  through  wastes  “ as  bare 
as  the  hack  of  his  shield,”  and  usually  untrod  by  man  ; such 
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journeys  being  occasionally  diversified  by  the  ascent  of  a hill 
on  which  to  sit  down  for  a little  rest,  or  to  stand  erect  and 
scan  all  around,  in  anticipation  of  danger. 

Section  10,  verses  56-59,  describes  his  mode  of  reposing 
by  night  during  such  journeys,  on  the  bare  earth,  where  a 
level  spot  can  be  found;  his  spine-like  vertebral  processes 
forming  his  only  couch,  and  his  scraggy  arm,  “ with  pro- 
minent joints  like  gamblers’  dice,”  his  hard  pillow  ; the 
female  chamois  flocking  round  him,  under  the  mistake  that 
he  is  their  buck. 

With  Section  11,  verses  60-62,  the  scene  changes  to  a cold 
dark  night,  “ when  the  archer  is  fain  to  burn  his  very  bow 
and  arrows”  to  keep  life  in  him.  The  poet  then  tramps 
forth  in  the  pitchy  darkness  and  drizzle,  “ with  naught  but 
hate  and  misery  for  his  companions.”  Suiting  his  actions  to 
such  concomitants,  “ he  makes  widows  and  orphans  ” (in  one 
tent),  and  “repeats  this  again  and  again  while  the  night  is 
at  its  very  darkest.” 

Section  12,  verses  63-66,  gives,  chorus  fashion,  an  imagi- 
nary conversation  between  two  parties  of  the  survivors, 
which  artistically  brings  into  relief  the  details  of  the  preced- 
ing summary  of  the  slaughter.  They  had  heard  their  watch- 
dogs slightly  growl,  but  those  sentinels  had  again  composed 
themselves  to  sleep.  The  men  had  therefore  imagined  that 
some  beast  or  bird  had  been  scared  to  an  untimely  movement, 
and  had  themselves  gone  to  sleep  again.  Dawn  having 
shown  them  the  reality  of  the  havoc,  the}'^  are  most  graphic- 
ally pictured  as  musing;  “Verily,  if  a demon  has  done  it, 
his  work  is  horrible,  even  for  one  of  them ; and,  if  a human 
being  was  the  butcher  . . . ; but  no ! what  man  could  do 
it?” 

The  drama  is  thus  concluded  in  twelve  sections  ; and,  in  an 
epilogue  of  two  verses,  67-68,  the  poet  discloses  his  name, 
with  the  sombre  reflection  : “ If  the  Mother  of  Qastel  be  now 
in  despair  through  my  act,  she  has  for  much  longer  time 
enjoyed  an  advantage  over  me.  She  sleeps  only  when  I 
sleep ; and  even  then  her  eyes  (spies)  are  open,  spying  for  an 
occasion  to  wreak  mischief  on  me.” 
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Xo  poem  could  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  unities 
than  this  defiant,  though  foreboding,  effusion  of  the  ante- 
Muhammadan  Arabian  warrior,  wliose  direst  vengeance 
assailed  not  directly  the  women  or  the  children.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  drama  I can  call  to  mind,  now  that  its  distichs 
and  sections  are  duly  co-ordinated.  AVhat  sacrilegious  muti- 
lation has  been  wrought  upon  it  during  a thousand  years  by, 
I believe,  the  blunderings  of  successive  generations  of  com- 
mentators and  translators,  blindly  following  in  each  other’s 
footsteps ! !May  I not  dare  humbly  to  hope  that  my  venture- 
some attempt  at  a tardy  rectification  will  be  pronounced 
unanimously,  by  competent  critics,  to  be  correct  in  its  main 
features,  even  though  a detail  here  and  there  may  still  admit 
of  further  amelioration  ? 

The  exact  meaning  of  the  poet’s  expression  : “ the  mother 
of  Qastel,”  is  not  known.  One  commentator  has  guessed — 
it  is  nothing  more — that  the  term  means  “ a calamity,”  XiT  ; 
another  opines  that  it  may  signify  “war”  or  “a  battle,” 
' ; a third,  again,  truly  states,  in  my  opinion,  that  it 
is  (the  designation  of)  “ a woman” 

With  the  two  concluding  distichs  of  my  rearrangement 
separated  from  each  other  by  six  intervening  verses,  accord- 
ing to  the  manuscript  of  the  India  OflBce  Library,  or  by  one 
verse,  as  in  the  order  adopted  by  De  Sacy,  their  close 
connexion  is  entirely  masked.  Again,  by  being  forced  back 
to  the  place  of  the  forty-fourth,  and  forty-sixth  or  fiftieth 
verses  respectively,  their  true  significance  is  effaced,  their 
office  is  ignored,  and  the  whole  poem  is  shattered  into 
dislocated  fragments,  entirely  void  of  interdependence.  But, 
coming  together  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  as  I have  placed 
them,  it  seems  to  me  that  their  true  meaning  is  as  clear  as 
the  day  ; viz.  “ Qastel,”  which  is  a name  for  “ the  dust,”  was 
the  youthful  chief  of  the  tribe  assailed  by  Shanfara,  and  was 
most  likely  one  of  those  done  to  death  by  his  hand  in  that 
night  of  horrors.  His  father  may  have  been  Shanfara’s  foe 
in  bygone  daj’s,  and  have  died  by  some  other  hand,  Shanfara 
being  suspected  and  persecuted  by  the  widow  and  son  in 
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consequence.  They  had  inflicted  for  a long  time  grievous 
wrongs  on  the  unyielding  man  ; but  in  that  night  he,  in  his 
turn,  had  struck  a heavy  blow  at  the  vindictive  widow’s 
heart,  through  the  slaughter  of  her  son  Qastel.  As  a woman, 
slie  was  herself  sacred,  having  no  violence  to  fear  at  his  hand 
personally ; but  he  openly  declares  his  conviction  that  she 
was  ever  hatching  plots  against  his  safety,  sleeping,  when 
she  could  sleep,  with  all  the  eyes  (of  her  spies)  ^ wide  open, 
seeking  how  best  to  pour  down  calamity  on  his  devoted  head. 

Such  is  the  sense  in  which  I have  come  to  understand  the 
expression  and  the  paragraph.  As  such  I submit  it,  with 
all  due  reserve,  to  be  weighed  by  the  learned. 


The  L-Poem  of  The  Arabs,  by  Shanfara. 


1 (1-1). 


Get  ye  up,  0 sons  of  my  mother,  the  return  of  your  beasts 
from  their  watering  ; for  verily  I am  eagerly  inclined  (to  be 
off)  to  a set,  other  than  you. 

2 (2-2). 


0 f 


AO 


For  matters  (to  look  after)  have  sprung  up ; and  the  night 
is  bright  with  the  moon.  The  beasts,  too,  and  the  saddles, 
are  ready  girded  for  expeditions. 


3 (5-5). 

iaij]  j 

And  I have  (other)  familiars  besides  you ; — a fierce  wolf, 
and  a sleek  spotted  (leopard),  and  a long- maned  hyaena. 


’ The  -word  for  “eyes,”  here,  being  in  the  plural,  not  the  dual,  cannot 
mean  her  iu  o natural  eyes." 
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4 (6-6). 


" £- 


They  are  a family  with  whom  the  confided  secret  is  not 
betrayed ; neither  is  the  offender  thrust  out  for  that  which 
has  happened. 

5 (7-7). 

J.151  i-i;  jij 

And  each  one  (of  them)  is  vehement  in  resistance,  and 
brave;  only,  that  I,  when  the  first  of  the  chased  beasts 
present  themselves,  am  (still)  braver. 


6 (8-8). 

p .\yrji  j 

:u5t_^si]T 

And  if  hands  are  stretched  forth  towards  the  provisions, 
I am  not  the  most  hasty  of  them.  For  the  greediest  of  a 
party  is  the  most  hasty. 


7 (9-9). 


^ < Iktj  j u : 


And  that  is  naught  but  a stretch  of  (my)  generosity,  out 
of  a kindness  towards  them.  And  the  more  excellent  is  he 
who  confers  a favour. 

8 (10-10). 

And  verily,  there  will  compensate  to  me  the  loss  of  whom- 
soever requites  not  a benefit,  or  is  unmindful  of  its  proximity. 

9 (11-11). 

^ ' ylA  51ji  liJJ 

Three  companions ; — a dauntless  heart,  and  a trenchant 
drawn  sword,  and  a slimly-long  yellow  (bow) 
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10  (12-12). 

j JUaj  i-5U; 

That  twangs  loudly  ; of  those  with  smooth  flat  surfaces, 
ornamented  with  clasps  passed  on  to  it,  and  a suspensory, 

11  (13-13). 

JJJ  ^ 111 

Which,  when  the  arrow  glides  forth  from  it,  moans,  as 
though  it  were  a bereaved  (mother)  robbed  of  her  child,  who 
lifts  up  her  voice  and  weeps  aloud. 

12  (4-4). 

By  thy  life ! There  is  no  straitness  in  the  land  for  a man 
who  journeys  by  night,  seeking  or  shunning,  he  being  wise  ; 

13  (3-3). 

jpU  l^i  j J'tu J j 

And  in  the  land  (there  is)  a refuge  from  molestation  for 
the  noble-minded.  And  therein,  for  him  who  fears  enmity, 
(there  is)  a place  towards  which  to  turn. 

14  (14-14). 

J4I, 

And  I am  not  one  impatient  of  thirst,  who  pastures  his 
free-grazing  she-camels  by  night,  their  young  male  colts 
being  driven  away,  while  they  themselves  are  left  with  their 
dugs  free ; 

15  (15-15). 

jih,  4 i J 

Nor  a faint-hearted  poltroon  who  cleaves  to  his  bride,  and 
consults  her  in  his  matter  in  hand,  as  to  how  he  shall 


manage ; 
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16  (16-16). 

Nor  a terrified  scare-crow,  whose  heart  is,  as  it  were,  as 
though  a mock-bird  were  therein,  mounting  and  descending ; 


17  (17-17). 

Nor  a stay-at-home,  who  never  quits  the  tent ; but  flirts 
with  the  women ; who  is  occupied,  evening  and  morning, 
with  anointing  himself  and  tingeing  his  eyes  with  stibium ; 


18  (18-18). 


j-.il  1ji  ^1 

‘-v  J * 


Ijc 


And  I am  not  a good-for-nothing,  W’hose  ill  precedes  his 
good  deed ; — a drowsy-head,  who  starts  when  thou  scarest 
him  ; who  wears  no  weapon  ; 


19  (19-19). 


And  I am  not  one  bewildered  by  the  darkness  when  my 
hug’3  she-camel  takes  the  direction  of  the  trackless  waste. 


20  (20-20). 

jll;  j li  \ 1 

When  the  hard  flint  meets  my  hoof-like  digits,  there  fly 
from  it  the  fire-striking  and  the  shivered  fragments. 

O O 


21  (21-21). 


j", 


I make  perpetual  the  term  of  delay  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  calls  of  hunger,  until  I kill  it.  I then  turn  away  from 
noticing  it,  and  I forget  it. 
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22  (25-25). 

And  I twist  nay  intestines  about  my  inanition,  as  the  yarns 
of  a spinner  are  twisted  when  spun  and  laid. 

23  (22-22). 

JS3i.i4  ^ H 4.JP" 

And  I lick  up  the  dry  dust  of  the  earth,  lest  some  pre- 
tender to  generosity  should  imagine  in  himself  a superiority 
over  me  (by  offering  food). 

24  (23-23). 

(J-^U  j o A)  ^ ^ 

And  were  it  not  for  (my)  shunning  what  might  be  blamed, 
there  would  not  be  found,  to  subsist  on,  a potable  or  edible 
thing,  excepting  with  me. 

25  (24-24). 

Jpsr\  \S^j  ^ i ijjL4  LAj 

But  (I  possess)  an  unyielding  spirit,  that  will  not  be  quiet 
with  me  under  a wrong,  save  while  I turn  over  (in  my  mind 
what  to  do). 

26  (48-53). 

hp  ^4  J i 

And  covetings  turn  not  to  giddiness  my  sobriety;  nor  am  I 
seen  inquisitively  prying  at  the  heels  of  occurrences  (or,  news). 


of 


27  (46-51). 

And  I become  poor  at  times,  and  (then)  rich.  For  verily, 
the  entertainer  of  desire,  who  does  not  spare  himself,  obtains 
opulence. 
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28  (47-52). 


And  I am  not  a repiner  in  poverty,  habitually  parading 
(my  need) ; nor  an  exulter,  proudly  assuming,  under  wealth. 

29  (26-26). 

JiaM  JjIiUTJis'#  Jjt  lii  U<:  Ji.ii!; 

And  I go  forth  early,  upon  the  most  frugal  fare ; as  the 
dun-coloured,  lean-haunched  (wolf)  goes  forth,  which  deserts 
direct,  the  one  to  the  other. 


30  (27-27). 

< )l5 j\j  LilS 


,11  iaI 


I / o X ✓ 

J 

He  goes  forth  betimes,  fasting;  he  questions  the  wind, 
hungrily ; he  traverses  the  outlets  of  the  passes ; and  skulks 
along  with  hanging  head  and  straddling  steps. 

31  (28-28). 

Then,  when  sustenance  fails  him,  where  he  had  sought  to 
obtain  it,  he  cries  aloud  ; and  his  fellows,  lean  also,  respond  ; 


32  (29-29). 


^ A 


Thin  as  laths,  hoary-faced  ones,  who  are,  as  it  were,  (from 
attenuation),  so  many  gaming  arrows  shuffling  about  in  the 
two  hands  of  a distributer  by  lot  of  the  joints  of  a slaughtered 
camel ; 

33  (30-30). 

Or,  (as  though  he  were)  an  excited  queen-bee,  whose 
swarm  the  spatulae  have  roused  up,  thrust  in  (to  their  hive) 
by  a honey-seeking  hunter; 
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34  (31-31). 


Open-jawed,  wide-mouthed,  as  though  their  cheeks  were 
splinters  of  staves  ; morose-looking,  and  determined. 


35  (32-32). 


JU  "A3\j 


1 


^ A gi.-T  < 


Then  he  howls,  and  they  howl,  in  the  wide  waste ; as 
though  they  and  he  were  bereaved  ones,  lamenting  upon 
some  high  place. 


36  (33-33). 

o -5-0  O 

^3— ^ 3— -^1^— ^ 

And  he  becomes  quiet,  and  they  become  quiet ; and  he 
imitates,  and  they  imitate  him  ; provisionless  wanderers, 
whom  he  consoles,  and  who  console  him,  he  wandering  pro- 
visionless. 


37  (34-34). 


\yi 


jiAiT j 


He  complains,  and  they  complain ; then,  he  refrains  at  last, 
and  they  refrain.  And  verily,  patience,  if  complaint  avail 
not,  is  more  seemly  ! 


38  (35-35). 

lu-j^Ls  j *Li  j 

And  he  goes  back ; and  they  go  back  in  all  haste ; and  all 
of  them  are  busily  intent  on  what  the  decent  one  keeps 
secret. 
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39  (36-36). 


">r- 


L«5 


1 Llaii  ' 


And  the  cinereous  sandgrouse  birds  drink  my  leavings, 
after  they  have  travelled  a whole  night,  their  sides  audibly 
panting  (with  thirst  and  fatigue)  ; 

40  (37-37). 


y.\j 


> 


I strive,  and  they  strive ; and  I quicken  my  pace,  and 
they  lag  behind  ; and  a leisurely  harbinger,  in  me,  has  thus 
been  allowed  to  tuck  up  his  skirts ; 


41  (38-38). 

J ^ 

Then  I turn  back  from  them  ; and  they  tumble  over  at  its 
margin,  which  their  chins  and  breasts  embi’ace ; 


42  (40-39). 


P 


^ O'?  ^ 


<05 


Ulij 


As  though  their  tumult,  on  each  side  of,  and  round  about 
it,  (were  that  of)  congregations  settling  down  from  migrating 
tribes 


43  (39-40). 


SI  * o ^ 


Coming  to  it  from  divers  quarters;  so  that  it  collects  them, 
as  one  watering-place  collects  the  camel-troops  of  various 
tent-groups. 


44  (41-41). 

^ ^ ^ lAlAi 


So  they  sip  a scanty  turbid  puddle.  Then  they  pass  on, 
as  though  they  were  a caravan  hasting  away  from  Uhatza 
with  the  dawn. 
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45  (61-61). 

And  on  a day  of  (the  canicular  period  of)  Sirius,  when  Ins 
"ossamer  floats  melting  about,  and  his  vipers,  among  his 
over-heated  rocks,  writhe  in  agony. 


46  (62-62). 


I set  up  my  face  right  against  it,  with  no  screen  in  front 
thereof,  and  no  covert,  save  a tattered  At-hamI  rag. 


47  (63-63). 

J4-JJ  u ^ aUd 

And  a shaggy  head  of  hair,  on  which  when  the  wind 
blows,  there  fly  out,  as  fluffs  from  its  tufts,  what  might  be 
combed  away ; 

48  (64-64). 

Far,  in  time,  from  the  touch  of  oil,  and  from  a riddance 
of  vermin ; soiled  with  filth ; excused  from  washing ; 
dishevelled. 

49  (53-49). 

jid*  3 j Ji^\  pj  ^ fed  jjijjT j>yJ  ud 

And  if  thou  see  me,  like  an  antelope  of  the  sands,  exposed 
to  the  sun  on  scanty  fare,  I go  barefoot,  and  I wear  no 
sandals. 

50  (54-50). 

Jii!  ^ jL  ip  fedt Jd 

For  verily,  I am  a slave  to  patience.  I wear  its  armour 
over  the  like  of  the  heart  of  the  wolf-hymna ; and  discretion 
I practise. 
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51  (45-45). 

(I  am  a man)  persecuted  by  assaults  that  imperil  life  and 
limb,  and  that  gamble  on  his  flesh  as  against  his  death 
shriek, — which  of  them  is  destined  to  be  first  had ; 


52  (51-47). 


Jiij’  ^ ^ ^\p  Jal; 


And  a fluniliar  of  cares,  which  cease  not  to  revisit  him, 
returning  like  the  quartan  ague ; naj',  which  are  yet  heavier 
to  bear. 


53  (52-48). 


cT?J 


When  they  beset  me,  I drive  them  away.  Then,  verily, 
they  spring  round,  and  come  upon  me  from  a little  below, 
and  from  just  above. 


54  (65-65). 


1x0^  ^ i/\ 


‘-ii 


c 1-v'  _o 

Cj- 


And  in  a wilderness,  (bare)  as  the  back  of  a shield,  which 
I have  traversed,  the  hither  and  thither  portions  of  the 
interior  of  which  are  not  usually  travelled  through, 


55  (66-66). 


The  besrinninss  of  which  I have  brought  together  with 

or*  o o 

its  endings  (by  journeying)  ; mounting  on  a hill-top,  to  sit 
down  at  times ; and  (again)  standing  up  erect  (on  the  out- 
look for  foes). 
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56  (42-42). 

^ '^3  i 

And  I snuggle  to  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  it  spreads 
out  level,  on  a crooked  back,  built  up  by  fleshless  vertebral 
processes ; 


57  (43-43). 


wS  lilA-j  <4jU^  Lj»:sx<  JjAl  J 


And  on  a scraggy  arm,  the  articulations  of  which  are,  as 
it  were,  dice  thrown  by  a player,  they  thus  standing  out 
erect. 


58  (67-67). 

Ji3ldT 

The  dusky  chamois  does  wandering  around  me,  as  though 
they  were  maidens  on  whom  are  train-trailing  mufflers ; 


59  (68-68). 


And  of  evenings  resting  around  me,  as  though  I were,  of 
the  white  fore-shanked  ones,  a long-horned  chamois  buck, 
with  crooked  hind  legs,  bound  for  the  mountain  slopes. 


60  (49-54). 


And  in  a night  of  wretchedness,  when  the  owner  burns 
his  (very)  bow,  and  his  fragments  (thei'eof),  from  which  he 
could  make  arrows. 


61  (55-55). 


, Cl  /'Sly'.?  c ^ -y  A '•  y'  x 

3 J^3  3j-i.jy  3 3 0^.3 

I tramp  forth  in  the  dark  and  the  drizzle;  my  companions 
being  heart-burning,  and  sleet,  and  rancour,  and  shivering. 
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62  (56-56). 


> i i 

c-;a£J 


t5X\ 


Tlien  I make  widows  of  women,  and  I make  orphans  of 
children  (in  one  tent) ; and  I repeat  (in  other  tents)  as  I 
began  ; the  night  being  (still)  most  obscure. 


63  (57-57). 


And  on  the  morrow,  at  Gumaysa,  two  parties  of  men  arose 
to  a sitting  posture  (conversing  together)  about  me  (in 
reality), — the  one  being  questioned  and  the  other  inquiring. 


O 


64  (58-58). 

jllilii  J 


And  they  said  (to  one  another) : “ In  the  night  our  dogs 
growled  ; so  we  said ; ‘ Is  a wolf  prowling,  or  is  it  a hyaena- 
cub  skulking  about  ? ’ 


65  (59-59). 


y r tv 


iUaJ  llili 


But  it  was  nothing,  only  a slight  sound  ; then  they  dozed 
off  again ; so  we  said  : ‘ Was  it  a sandgrouse  got  scared,  or 
did  some  hawk  take  fright  ? ’ 


66  (60-60). 


“ Now,  if  it  was  one  of  the  genii,  verily,  he  has  wrought  a 
dreadful  deed  ! And  if  it  was  a human  being,  . . . ! — But 
what  human  being  could  do  it  ? ” 
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67  (44-44). 


"Well ! If  the  mother  of  Qastel  is  (now)  in  despair  through 
Shanfara,  verily,  the  advantage  over  Shanfara  for  which  she 
was  envied,  was  of  longer  duration  ! 


68  (50-46). 

Jj  l3ll^  l<J^4c  U 

She  sleeps  whenever  he  sleeps  ; but  her  eyes  (her  spies  are) 
awake  as  she  dozes,  exercising  her  utmost  (thoughts)  in  what 
may  wreak  misery  on  him. 


M ^ . f 


Perhaps  a few  notes  may  be  not  quite  without  use  as  to 
some  of  the  idiomatic  or  poetical  expressions  that  occur  in 
the  poem. 

V.  1.  is  the  reverse  of  in  the  matter  of  the 

watering  of  camels.  The  latter  word  denotes  their  arriving 
at  a watering-place  ; the  former,  their  leaving  it  after  drinking. 

In  natural  water-courses,  cattle  always  enter  the  water  to 
drink,  and  come  out  again  when  they  have  drunk.  Our  word 
really  means  a coming  or  going  out,  an  issuing ; and  is 
strictly  appropriate  to  a case  where  the  cattle  enter  the  water 
to  drink.  It  is  used,  however,  to  signify  their  leaving  a 
watering-place,  whether  they  enter  the  water  or  not. 

It  is  peculiar  that  the  word  which  is  the  lexical 

converse  of  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  coming  to,  or 

arriving  at  a watering-place,  though  it  may  be  used  to  say, 
explicitly,  that  the  cattle  entered  the  water,  to  drink,  to  swim, 
ford,  or  what  not. 

The  verb  came  to  a icatering-place  to  drink,  has 

for  its  idiomatic  converse  \tj3Se,  they  left  their  watering-place 
after  drinking,  whether  the  water  be  entered  by  them  or  not. 
In  V.  53,  the  poet  uses  the  verb  to  speak  of  cares 
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coining  and  besetting  liiin,  as  camels  come  to  a watering- 
place.  He  uses  the  fourth  form  verb,  to  express  the 

idea  that  he  drives  them  away ; literally,  I make  them  quit 
their  watering-place  \ just  as  though  they  were  camels. 

V.  3.  Literally,  three  wild  beasts  are  named.  It  might 
be  imagined  that  Shanfari,  from  disgust  with  man,  had 
made  those  beasts  his  familiars — poetically,  if  not  actually. 
But  the  two  following  distichs,  4 and  5,  somewhat  lift  the 
veil  from  the  tropical  expression,  while  verses  6 and  7 com- 
plete the  elucidation. 

Beasts  do  not  “ stretch  forth  hands  towards  provisions,” 
neither  do  they  provide  and  carry  food  for  their  journeys. 

The  three  beasts  are,  then,  evidently,  three  confederates  of 
the  poet,  of  whom  he  considers  himself  the  moral  superior. 
Just  such  friends  and  confederates  as  IVabbata-Sharran  and 
‘Umar  son  of  Barriiq  may  be  supposed  to  have  been. 

The  “ chased  beasts  ” of  v.  5 probably  alludes  to  herds  of 
camels  which  the  confederates  are  to  “ lift,”  and  which  are 
guarded  by  their  owners,  or  by  the  camel-herds. 

V.  14  perhaps  hints  at  a failing  known  to  exist  frequently 
among  camel-herds,  often  mere  slaves,  of  driving  away  the 
colts,  and  of  themselves  milking  the  mothers  for  their  own 
use  and  delectation,  when  their  dugs  are  left  free,  ^ for 
their  colts  to  suck. 

At  times,  all  four  dugs  of  a she-camel  are  covered  over, 
by  the  owner,  with  a kind  of  apron  of  leather  or  hide,  to 
prevent  the  colts  from  sucking  at  all.  At  other  times,  one, 
two,  three,  or  all  four  dugs  are  left  free  for  the  colts  to  suck  ; 
and  each  of  these  arrangements  has  its  special  name,  its 
special  verb. 

The  “mock-bird,”  sULiM,  mentioned  in  v.  16,  is  said  to 
take  a mischievous  delight  in  deceiving  shepherds  and  the 
like,  b)"  imitating  human  cries.  I am  sorry  that  I cannot 
state  the  technical  name  of  this  naughty  bird. 

The  effeminate  fellow  of  v.  18,  “ who  carries  no  weapon,” 
is  of  rare  occurrence  in  a land  where,  as  a rule,  every  man’s 
hand  is  against  his  neighbour. 
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The  sense  of  in  v.  19,  is  doubtful. 

The  expression  my  hoofs,  of  v.  20,  is  a poetical 

licence,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  metre ; but  it  is  also 
intensely  expressive.  The  singular,  designates  the 

peculiar  cushion  of  the  sole  of  a camel’s  foot,  or,  of  each 
one  of  his  toes.  Thus,  each  foot  has  one,  or  it  has 

several,  according  to  those  two  divergent  views.  The 

poet  likens  his  own  bare  toes  to  the  ^\SJi  of  a camel’s  foot. 

In  V.  21,  the  expression  signifies  what  I have  not 

been  able  to  find  a term  for.  It  denotes  the  period  of  time 
elapsing  between  a creditor’s  asking  for  payment  of  the  debt 
owing  to  him,  and  the  term  at  which  the  debtor  tells  him  to 
apply  again. 

The  poet  makes  “ hunger  ” his  creditor,  who  presses  for 
payment  by  the  ingestion  of  food.  The  poet  then  puts  off 
his  hunger,  saying  : “ Apply  again  in  two  or  three  hours’ 
time,”  etc.;  and  he  repeats  this  “putting  off”  until  he 
“Jails  his  hunger.”  Then  he  turns  his  thoughts  to  other 
matters,  and  forgets  his  dead  creditor. 

How  many  would  be  glad  thus  to  kill  hunger  and  forget 
it,  instead  of  their  hunger’s  killing  them  ! 

In  V.  22,  however,  the  poet  admits  that,  to  do  this,  he  has 
to  “ twist  his  intestines  upon  inanition,  as  a spinner  lays  his 
yarns.”  Large  stones  are  often  tightly  bound  over  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  by  starving  or  fasting  men,  to  quiet  their  pangs. 

In  v.  23,  he  licks  up  the  dust  like  a medical  powder,  to 
appease  the  gnawings  of  his  empty  stomach ; so  as  to  be 
able  to  put  on  a good  face,  while  declining  assistance  from 
some  would-be  succourer,  to  whom  he  has  an  aversion  from 
laying  himself  under  an  obligation. 

Ilis  becoming  alternately  poor  and  rich,  in  v.  27,  must  be 
understood,  it  would  appear,  as  the  effects  of  reciprocal 
robbery,  or  private  warfare.  When  the  poet  is  “ raided  ” by 
his  foes,  he  is  left  to  starve;  when  ho  succeeds  in  “lifting” 
their  cattle,  he  is  a man  of  wealth.  He  has  a wish,  and  he 
does  not  spare  himself.  Just  like  our  own  commercial  and 
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financial  sharks,  “biting”  others  one  day,  “bitten”  in  turn 
the  next. 

V.  32  mentions  the  “ distributer  by  lot  of  the  joints  of  a 
slaughtered  camel.”  Even  this  description  of  the  little  word 
yjj  is  inadequate.  The  camel  must  have  been  purcliased 
for  the  purpose  by  a joint  venture.  Let  us  suppose  ten  men 
joining  together  in  equal  shares  to  buy  a camel  for  slaugliter. 
As  they  cannot  all  have  the  best  joints,  they  draw  lots.  The 
camel  is  slaughtered  and  cut  up  into  ten  portions  as  fairly 
as  the  butcher’s  eye  can  judge,  with  no  scales  to  assist  him 
in  the  wild  country.  Those  portions  or  joints  are  placed  in 
a row  or  circle,  as  we  should  say.  No.  1,  No.  2,  etc.,  to  ten, 
with  one  extra  share  for  the  butcher’s  fee.  He,  or  one  of  the 
party  w'ho  knows  the  rules  of  the  game,  now  produces  the 
gaming  arrows — headless,  featherless  shafts,  distinguished 
in  some  special  way  from  one  another.  The  — the 

distributer  by  lot — shuffles  the  arrows  in  his  two  hands,  as 
the  jaws  of  the  hungry  wolves  chatter  with  torment.  The 
sharers  draw  an  arrow  each,  and  so  determine  which  portion 
each  shall  have,  the  butcher  taking  that  which  their  lots  leave 
to  him. 

V.  33  is  differentlj^  explained  in  the  Chrestomathie  Arahe. 
Instead  of  spatulae  thrust  into  a hive  to  extract  its  honey,  as 
is  the  usual  course,  De  Sacy  has  imagined  a young  brood  of 
bees  swarming  and  migrating,  the  honey-hunter  going  to 
the  futile  trouble  of  setting  up  wands  here  and  there,  about 
the  rocks,  for  the  queen-bee  to  alight  on  ; an  utterly  baseless 
supposition. 

In  V.  38,  the  expression  “all  of  them  are  hasily  intent  on 
what  the  decent  one  keeps  secret,”  is  very  recondite.  The 
“ decent  one  ” is,  most  probably,  the  poet  himself.  What  he 
keeps  secret  is  his  gnawing  hunger.  The  poor  wolves,  going 
home  breakfastless  and  famished,  may  well  be  all  busily 
intent  on  the  pangs  they  endure,  though  they  remain  quiet 
at  last. 

V.  40.  The  expression  is  one  the 

signification  of  which  has  to  be  guessed,  the  commentators, 
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as  usual  in  difficult  passages,  being  quite  useless.  The 
harbinger,  is  well  known;  as  is  also  the  custom  of 

tucking  up  one’s  sleeves,  legs,  or  skirts,  preparatorily  to  a 
brush  of  hard  work  or  exertion. 

V.  41.  The  idea  of  the  “chins  and  breasts”  of  the  sand- 
grouse  “embracing  the  margin  of  the  tank”  as  they  alight, 
is  very  graphic  and  poetical.  They  run  with  rapidity ; and, 
as  their  legs  are  short,  their  bodies  are  carried  very  close  to 
the  ground,  the  steps  short  and  tripping.  So  say  our  modern 
ornithologists,  unconsciously  confirming  what  Shanfara  sang 
of  the  birds  thirteen  centuries  ago. 

The  “ Uhatza”  of  v.  41,  and  the  “Et-hami  rag”  of  v.  46, 
are  not  especially  known  or  described. 

Y.  50.  The  “ wolf-hyaena,”  a peculiarly  bold  creature, 
which  I cannot  attempt  to  identify,  is  supposed  to  be  a cross 
between  a he- wolf  and  a she-hyaena.  The  idea  of  wearing 
the  armour  (or  the  garment)  of  patience  over  something  that 
may  be  like  the  heart  of  that  beast,  is  an  extremely  artistic 
turn  of  thought.  Perhaps,  it  is  the  poet’s  determination, 
his  unflinching  pertinacity,  that  is  hinted  at. 

V.  51.  That  “assaults”  should  gamble  (the  same  root 
with  the  designation  of  the  “distributer  by  lot  of  the  joints 
of  the  slaughtered  camel  ” of  v.  32)  on  the  poet’s  flesh  and 
death-shriek  is  also  an  artistic  expression.  But  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  rendered  “death-shriek,”  is 

very  doubtful.  The  commentators  have  coined  an  anecdote 
to  explain  it ; which,  as  usual,  fails. 

V.  53.  The  been  noticed  in  the 

explanation  of  the  of  v.  1. 

V.  55.  The  “bringing  together  the  two  ends”  of  a space 
journe)'ed  over  is  a usual  expression. 

V.  63.  Gumaysa  iT ^ as  the  name  of  a place,  is  not 

particularly  specified.  I can  imagine  the  word’s  meaning, 
in  the  distich,  the  faint  light  of  the  dawn;  but  this  sense  is  in 
none  of  the  authorities. 

V.  66.  That  the  genii  can  sometimes  be  very  cruel  is  well 
known  to  every  reader  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 
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We  here  bring  our  short  notes  to  a close,  in  order  to  avoid 
prolixity.  Almost  every  word  and  expression  in  the  poem 
would  bear  a gloss  or  a comment. 

The  disticbs  of  the  poem  are  numbered  for  the  sake  of  easy 
reference ; and,  to  facilitate  a comparison  of  the  order  now 
adopted,  with  those  given  by  the  India  Office  manuscript 
and  bj'  De  Sacy,  we  have  shown,  in  parentheses,  the  number 
of  each  distich  as  placed  in  their  respective  texts.  The  first 
of  those  numerals  marks  the  place  of  the  distich  in  the 
manuscript ; the  second,  its  position  in  De  Sacy’s  version. 
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Akt.  XIX. — On  the  Andaman  Islands  and  the  Andamanese. 

By  M.  Y.  PoRTM.\N,  Esq.,  M.H.A.S. 

Y"ith  the  exception  of  a casual  mention  by  one  of  the 
ancient  historians,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  known  by 
the  outside  world,  of  the  Andamanese ; until  Lieut.  Blair, 
of  the  Indian  Navy,  was  conducting  a survey  of  the 
Andaman  Islands  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  A settle- 
ment was  during  his  time  temporarily  established,  first  in  the 
present  Port  Blair,  then  called  Port  Cornwallis,  and  after- 
wards in  the  present  Port  Cornwallis.  This  was,  however, 
abandoned  in  a short  time,  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  reports  of  the  masters 
of  vessels,  who  from  time  to  time  touched  at  the  Islands, 
and  described  the  aborigines  as  ferocious  cannibals  of  hideous 
aspect,  and  smeared  with  clay,  nothing  more  was  known  of 
them  until  Dr.  Mouatt,  by  order  of  Lord  Canning,  then 
Governor-General  of  India,  went  down  to  see  about  establish- 
ing a convict  settlement  there,  and  his  work  on  the  subject  is 
the  first  really  reliable  authority  we  have.  It  is,  however, 
necessarily  far  from  being  correct,  as  in  a hasty  tour  round 
the  Islands  much  information  could  not  be  gained,  and,  as 
I have  often  found,  the  first  information  one  receives  of  these 
people  is  generally  wrong. 

On  the  opening  of  the  present  penal  settlement  of  Port 
Blair,  however,  the  Andamanese  were  thoroughly  taken  in 
hand  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corbyn.  They  were  very  difficult  to 
deal  with,  being  suspicious,  treacherous,  and  not  at  all  willing 
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to  make  friends  with  us.  Several  murders  occurred,  and  in 
June,  1864,  communication  was  broken  off  with  them. 

It  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Homfray  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  and  has  continued  up  to  the  present  time  without  a break. 

By  living  himself  amongst  them,  regardless  of  the 
malarious  climate,  and  the  danger  of  being  murdered,  Mr. 
Homfray  managed  to  learn  their  language  and  gain  their 
affection.  A trade  was  established  for  them,  weapons, 
curiosities,  etc.,  being  brought  in  and  sold,  the  proceeds  , 
being  used  to  defray  the  cost  of  tobacco  and  other  luxuries, 
by  which  their  hearts  were  won.  The  Government  also 
granted  200  rupees  per  mensem,  and  a number  of  convicts 
were  given,  that  by  their  labour  gardens  might  be  opened 
out,  and  the  Andamanese  taught  to  cultivate  and  make 
themselves  useful.  They  were  also  trained  as  boatmen,  and 
later  on  made  to  track  the  runaway  convicts. 

Mr.  Homfray  remained  in  charge  of  the  Andamanese  for 
nearly  ten  years,  and  during  that  time  had  established  friendly 
relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  and  part  of  the 
Middle  Andaman,  also  with  the  Archipelago  Islanders.  Homes 
for  the  aborigines,  to  which  the  outlying  tribes  could  come  and 
receive  presents,  were  built  at  various  out- stations,  and  affairs 
appear  to  have  gone  on  smoothly  for  some  time,  until  in 
1874,  when  Sir  Donald  Stewart  was  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Andamans,  some  of  the  aborigines  at  a distant  home  i 

murdered  the  convict  petty  officers  there,  and  all  outlying  j 

stations  were  ordered  to  be  closed.  On  account  of  this  our 
communications  were  to  a certain  extent  circumscribed,  and  s 

though  Mr.  Man,  then  in  charge  of  the  aborigines,  made  ^ 

occasional  tours  in  the  station  steamer  round  the  Islands,  he  | 

was  unable  to  remain  long  enough  at  the  distant  villages  to  « 

establish  a thorough  friendship.  No  doubt,  however,  that  j 

these  trips,  and  lavishmcnts  of  presents  on  them,  paved  the  ‘I 

way  for  after-success. 

Mr.  Man  being  prevented  by  his  other  duties  from  r 
travelling  about  amongst  the  Andamanese,  applied  himself  < 
to  the  study  of  their  language,  and  having  thoroughly  f 
mastered  the  subject,  intends,  I believe,  to  give  the  world  i 
a grammar  and  vocabulary  of  it. 
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In  July,  1879,  I was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Andamanese,  and  at  first  applied  myself  to  the  study  of 
their  lansfuajre  and  manners.  I found  that  w'hilst  the  South 
and  Southern  half  of  the  Middle  Andaman  had  been 
explored  by  Mr.  Man  and  Mr.  Ilomfray,  and  their  in- 
habitants brought  into  amicable  relations,  little  was  known 
of  the  North,  Northern  half  of  the  Middle  Andaman,  and 
the  Little  Andaman,  with  the  Jarawa  tribes  generally.  It 
was  to  these,  therefore,  I determined  to  devote  myself,  and 
being  allowed  by  Col.  Cadell,  the  Chief  Commissioner,  to 
remain  away  for  several  weeks  together,  I was  enabled  to 
live  in  the  jungles  with  the  most  distant  tribes,  and  in 
consequence  was  able  to  report  at  the  close  of  last  year  that 
all  the  aborigines  of  the  Andamans,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Jarawa  tribes,  were  on  friendly  terms  with  us.  My 
efforts  were,  however,  to  a great  extent  hampered  owing  to 
continued  illness,  brought  on  partly  by  the  malarious  climate, 
and  partly  by  having  had  my  head  cut  open  in  December, 
1879,  by  one  of  the  convicts. 

I will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  Islands,  and  give  some 
relation  of  the  Great  Andamanese. 

The  Islands  are,  the  Great  Andaman,  divided  into  the 
North,  Middle  and  South  Andamans,  which,  almost  one 
continuous  piece  of  land,  are  just  divided  by  narrow  straits. 
The  whole  group  indeed  are  so  intersected  by  creeks  as  to 
be  really  only  a conglomeration  of  small  islands.  They  are 
hilly,  a chain  running  from  north  to  south,  and  sending  out 
spurs  in  all  directions.  The  average  height  is  800  feet,  and 
the  highest  point.  Saddle  Peak,  in  the  North  Andaman, 
2400  feet.  In  fact,  it  is  a constant  complaint  of  the 
Settlement  officers,  that  with  the  exception  of  mangrove 
swamps,  no  level  land  is  to  be  found.  The  breadth  of  this 
group  is  about  eighteen  miles  at  the  widest,  and  the  length 
120  miles.  Jungle  of  the  densest  description  covers  the  islands 
completely  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  the  climate,  from  the 
constant  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  great  dampness, 
is  malarious  in  the  extreme. 

Besides  the  above  islands,  are,  the  Archipelago,  running 
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about  S.E.  from  tbe  Middle  Andaman,  and  none  of  the  V 

islands  of  which  are  more  than  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  * 

mainland.  The  North  Centinel  on  the  West  Coast,  in- 
habited by  an  entirely  distinct  tribe.  Interview  Island,  other 
small  Islands  on  the  same  side,  with  the  Labyrinth  Islands  » 
on  the  S.W.,  Landfall  Island  on  the  N.,  and  Rutland  Island  | 
at  the  S.  end,  having  on  it  a hill  1400  feet  in  height. 

About  forty  miles  further  S.  is  the  Little  Andaman,  which  t 

is  low  and  swampy,  about  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  and  i 

twenty  in  length.  It  is  inhabited  by  an  extremely  fierce 
people,  of  whom  I shall  speak  presently. 

Port  Blair,  the  Penal  Settlement,  is  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
S.  Andaman,  and  being  the  centre  of  all  the  Andamanese 
work,  we  are  naturally  better  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  i 
of  this  island  than  with  the  others. 

The  wretched  little  lean-to’s  they  use  as  huts,  their  i 
manner  of  painting  themselves,  and  general  appearance,  my 
photos  will  show  far  better  than  I can  relate.  To  a casual 
observer  they  appear  repulsive,  and  it  is  only  after  long  associ- 
ation that  one  can  really  appreciate  their  good  qualities.  I was 
on  very  friendly  terms  with  them,  and  always  found  them 
afiectionate,  trustworthy,  and  kind.  Having,  however,  short 
memories,  and  being  altogether  of  a low  tj^pe,  people  are  apt 
to  accuse  them  of  ingratitude  and  unfeelingness,  as  well  as 
many  vices,  which  they  do  not  possess. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  their  general  life  in  the  jungle,  I will 
describe  what  generally  passed  whilst  I lived  amongst  them. 

In  the  morning,  on  waking,  the  first  thing  was  to  blow  up  \ 

the  fire  and  sit  by  it  for  a little,  and  then  to  finish  whatever  « 

food  might  be  lying  about.  Some  of  the  men  then  took  > 

their  bows  and  arrows  and  went  out  after  pig,  fish  (which  i 

they  shoot  most  cleverl}^),  shellfish,  or  whatever  they  could  v 

find,  whilst  the  women  cleaned  up  the  place  a little,  got 
firewood,  fibre  for  bow-strings,  and  made  up  wreaths  and 
ornaments.  It  is  their  duty  also  to  tattoo  the  men,  shave  i 
their  heads  and  paint,  or  smear  them  over  with  coloured 
clay.  The  men  who  were  left  made  bows  and  arrows,  pots, 
or  anything  that  was  wanted.  Between  two  and  eight  v.m., 
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according  to  their  luck,  the  hunters  returned,  and  after 
a meal  generally  danced  or  told  stories.  If  it  was  a big 
gathering,  the  dance  sometimes  continued  all  night. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  make  them  settle  down  and 
cultivate,  as  their  habits,  besides  being  nomadic,  are  very 
uncleanly,  and  on  account  of  this  it  is  impossible  to  stop  in 
one  place  for  long.  They  do  not  care,  either,  sufficiently 
for  the  produce  gained  to  render  cultivation  worth  their 
while. 

They  are  quick-tempered,  and  when  quarrels  arise,  murder 
is  occasionally  committed  by  them.  They  generally,  how- 
ever, content  themselves  with  firing  an  arrow  near  their 
enemy,  on  which  all  the  women  rush  away,  and  the  chief  or 
head  man  present  quiets  down  matters.  I have  known, 
however,  of  several  murders,  and  last  year  an  Andamanese 
was  hung  (the  first  time  on  record)  for  his  (to  our  knowledge) 
fifth  murder.  He,  however,  was  a very  bad  character,  and 
had  previously  spent  two  years  in  jail  for  the  same  crime. 

They  are  unable  to  count  above  two,  and  can  give  no 
definite  time,  except  by  mentioning  the  season  (or  moon,  if 
of  recent  occurrence).  It  is  probably  on  account  of  this 
ignorance,  and  at  the  same  time  readiness  to  please  and 
answer  questions,  that  people  have  thought  them  more  un- 
truthful than  they  really  are,  as  concerning  matters  with 
which  they  are  really  acquainted  you  can  rely  on  their  word 
implicitly. 

Crying  with  them  signifies  reconciliation,  or  joy  at  meeting 
old  friends  and  relations.  I have  known  them  howl  for  hours, 
and  then  finish  the  evening  with  dancing.  They  have  many 
games  which  they  play  like  children,  but  which  are  not 
worth  describing.  I have  also  found  the  most  distant  people 
perfect  adepts  at  playing  cat’s  cradle,  and  knowing  far  more 
combinations  than  I ever  saw  before.  They  have  Anda- 
manese names  for  each  combination. 

Their  clothing  I cannot  mention,  as  they  have  none,  the 
wreaths  and  ornaments  I have  here,  being  their  sole  apparel. 
Bones  and  skulls  of  their  deceased  friends  are  worn  both  as 
ornaments  and  as  cures  in  cases  of  sickness,  though  their 
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reason  for  this  they  could  never  give  me.  The  women,  in 
addition  to  the  wreaths,  wear  a leaf. 

All  the  adults,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tarawa  tribes, 
have  their  bodies  tattooed,  or  rather  scarified,  by  bits  of 
glass  or  iron.  Of  this  I shall  speak  further  presently. 

Their  hair  is  usually  shaved,  either  entirel}’’  bare,  or 
leaving  patterns  on  their  heads.  None  of  them  have 
whiskers,  and  very  few  a moustache,  of  the  most  meagre 
description,  of  which,  however,  when  they  have  it,  they  are 
very  proud. 

Their  marriage  system  is  extremely  simple.  After  a boy 
and  girl  have  developed  a certain  amount  of  afiection  for 
each  other,  they,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  or  chief  of 
the  tribe,  sit  apart  during  the  day  staring  at  each  other.  In 
the  evening  the  girl  is  brought  and  made  to  sit  down  in 
a hut,  the  man  makes  a great  show  of  unwillingness,  runs 
off  into  the  jungle,  and  after  much  time  and  resistance,  is 
brought  into  the  hut  and  made  to  sit  down  alongside  of  her. 
They  then  retire  for  the  honeymoon.  The  wife  has  to 
perform  all  home  and  menial  duties,  whilst  the  husband 
makes  canoes  and  weapons,  and  gets  food  when  there  are  no 
unmarried  people  about,  who,  however,  are  made  to  work 
much  harder  than  the  married  ones. 

On  the  death  of  the  husband  the  women  are  allowed  to 
remarry,  and  I regret  to  say  that  the  general  tone  of  their 
morals  is  far  from  being  correct.  They  are  very  fond  of 
their  children,  and  frequently  kill  them  with  overkindness. 

These  people  rarely  attain  a greater  age  than  50,  and 
are  especially  delicate  as  regards  the  chest.  They  have  no 
real  medicines. 

Their  food  consist  of  pig,  fish,  shellfish,  worms,  or  grubs, 
roots,  nuts  and  jungle  fruit,  a kind  of  which,  called 
“ auropa,”  is  delicious.  They  eat  nothing  raw,  boiling  the 
shellfish  in  their  pots,  and  throwing  the  meat  into  the  fire 
until  burnt.  A Nautilus  shell  is  their  drinking  cup.  They 
are  also  remarkably  fond  of  honey,  but  will  not  touch 
oysters,  which  is  remarkable,  as  formerly  they  used  to  do  so. 

Besides  tho  marriage  ceremony,  they  have  a few  others. 
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A child  is  not  allowed  to  eat  pork  until  a certain  time,  and 
may  not  touch  turtle  until  he  attains  manhood,  and  the 
eating  of  turtle  for  the  first  time  is  accompanied  by  a peculiar 
dance,  and  many  ceremonies.  When  a child,  an  Anda- 
manese is  called  “Ligla,”  after  eating  turtle  “Mar  Guma,” 
and  when  married  and  possessing  a child  “ Maia,”  which  is 
a token  of  respect. 

On  the  occasion  of  death,  also,  they  have  two  modes  of 
disposing  of  the  body.  Sometimes  it  is  placed  up  in  a 
tree,  which  is  hung  with  mourning  streamers,  and  the  mat, 
weapons,  etc.,  of  the  deceased  are  placed  with  him.  All  his 
friends  and  relations  daub  their  heads  and  bodies  over  with 
a thick  coating  of  grey  mud,  and  this  remains  on  until  the 
body  of  the  deceased  has  completely  decayed,  when  the  bones 
are  taken  down  and  made  into  ornaments,  a great  dance  is 
given,  and  all  is  over.  On  other  occasions  the  body  is  put 
into  the  earth.  This  is  usually  done  with  women,  to  whom 
much  attention  is  not  paid,  they  being  held  in  very  low 
estimation. 

Of  their  religion  I can  say  very  little.  They  appear  to 
have  some  idea  of  a God,  whom  they  call  “ Puluga.”  They 
do  not  identify  God  with  the  sun,  like  most  savages.  There 
are  also  the  “ spirit  of  the  woods,”  called  “ Eremchangala,” 
and  the  “spirit  of  the  sea,”  called  “ Juruwinda,”  the  first  of 
whom  gives  sickness  and  earthquakes,  and  the  latter  cramp. 
They  are  both  more  demoniacal  than  anything  else. 

The  ideas  of  the  Andamanese,  however,  on  this  subject  are 
very  vague,  and  they  have  no  form  of  worship,  pay  not  the 
least  attention  to  their  Gods,  and  believe  in  no  future  state. 
I am  well  aware  other  officers  have  given  different  accounts 
of  this,  but,  from  what  I can  gather  from  the  distant  tribes, 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  accounts  were  merely  the 
Christian  religion,  as  taught  in  the  Andaman  Orphanage, 
and  distorted  amongst  the  Andamanese. 

I say  this,  as  whilst  the  South  Andamanese  have  now 
traditions  of  a stone  and  a cave  where  the  Deity  was  born, 
the  Northern  people,  who  have  not  been  brought  into  contact 
with  us,  have  no  such  legends.  They  are  very  much  afraid 
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of  earthquakes,  and,  on  one  occurring,  I have  known  them 
take  down  their  nets,  string,  etc.,  and  hide  them  for  fear  that 
“ Eremohangala”  should  come  and  destroy  them. 

The  present  system  of  keeping  men  in  the  Home  on  Viper 
Island  is  managed  thus  : 

Besides  the  large  number  of  sick  and  convalescents 
constantly  about,  a certain  quantity  of  people  belonging  to 
different  tribes  are  kept  for  six  months  at  a time,  in  order 
that  by  their  labour  in  selling  the  produce  of  the  gardens, 
diving  for  lost  articles,  rowing  boats,  etc.,  they  may  keep 
up  the  funds  of  the  department,  and  they  also  become 
hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belong.  They  track  all  escaped  convicts,  and  act,  in  fact,  as 
a jungle  police.  The  South  Andamanese  at  the  present  time 
are  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  a natural  result  of  such  a 
primitive  race  coming  in  contact  with  civilization  ; but 
I may  describe  them  as  really  one  tribe  called  Bojingiji,  who 
speak  the  language  of  that  name,  and  are  all,  more  or  less, 
known  to  each  other. 

This  was  sub-divided  into  various  minor  tribes,  of  which, 
however,  few  representatives  are  left. 

About  the  Middle  Straits  this  tribe  merges  into  the 
Bojige^b,  the  language  of  whom  slightly  differs,  but  whose 
manners  and  customs  are  the  same. 

Ila  Juril,  or  the  Archipelago,  contains  the  Balawa  tribe, 
whose  language  also  differs  a little,  but  merely  as  a dialect, 
not  in  its  general  intonation  and  form. 

North  of  Homfray’s  Passage,  however,  we  come  to  an 
entirely  new  people.  The  Aka  Kedes,  a large  and  powerful 
tribe,  resident  in  the  E.,  N.AV.,  and  centre  of  the  Middle 
Andaman,  and  also  on  Interview  Island  ; and  the  Aka 
Jawais,  a smaller  tribe  on  the  W.  coast,  who  form  a con- 
necting link  with  the  Bojingiji.  The  language  of  these 
people  is  totally  distinct,  their  bow  of  an  entirely  different 
shape,  and  I have  observed  that,  as  we  go  further  N.,  the 
huts  become  larger  and  better  finished,  and  the  men’s  com- 
plexion takes  a redder  tint.  These  people  have  not  been 
friendly  long,  but  have  in  many  ways  shown  their  affection 
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to  be  firm.  On  one  occasion,  whilst  pursuing  some  convicts 
who  had  escaped  with  a boat,  the  boat  in  which  I was,  got 
damaged  in  the  surf  about  seventy  miles  from  the  settlement, 
at  Amit  La  Ted,  in  the  Aka  Kede  country ; a village  was 
close  to  the  shore,  and  having  an  interpreter  of  the  tribe 
with  me,  I took  all  my  party  there.  Although  none  of  the 
inhabitants  had  ever  seen  us  before,  they  at  once  gave  up 
their  huts  for  our  use,  though  it  was  raining  hard,  and 
busied  themselves  in  preparing  food  for  the  party,  and  the 
next  day  did  all  they  could  to  repair  my  boat  and  render 
her  seaworthy.  I was  enabled  to  leave  the  following  day 
and  get  some  twenty  miles  nearer  Port  Blair ; but,  on  ray 
boat  finally  givdng  out  at  the  village  of  Pich  Laka  Chakkan, 
I was  received  by  the  chief,  and  altbough  we  were  out  of 
provisions,  and  had  no  presents  for  him,  we  were  kept  by 
him  for  fiv'e  days,  during  which  time  help  came.  I need 
scarcely  point  out  that  twelve  years  ago  very  different  treat- 
ment would  have  been  met  with  by  us. 

The  Aka  Jawai  tribe  are  making  themselves  very  useful 
in  cementing  our  friendship  with  the  North  Andamanese. 

Of  the  N.  Andaman  we  still  know  little.  I can  confidently 
state  that  they  are  all  friendly,  and  are  gradually  coming  to 
Port  Blair  to  visit  us. 

About  Stewart’s  Sound  we  met  with  the  Aka  Jam  tribe, 
whom  I imagine  to  be  few  in  number,  and  who  inhabit  the 
S.  of  N,  Andaman.  The  upper  half  of  this  island  is 
occupied  by  the  Aka  Chariars,  and  the  Aka  Erls  appear 
to  be  scattered  about,  down  to  the  Middle  Andaman.  All 
these  people  speak  a guttural  language,  their  huts  are 
larger,  their  cooking  pots  in  the  extreme  N.,  of  a V shape, 
not  like  those  of  all  other  Andamanese,  whose  are  of 
a U shape ; their  bows  are  different  and  handsomer  than  the 
S.  Andamanese. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Col.  Cadell,  and  the  interest  he 
has  taken  in  this  question,  I have  had  every  assistance 
afforded  me  for  travelling  about,  and  have  lived  many  days 
at  a time,  both  at  Stewart’s  Sound  and  Cadell  Bay,  and 
would  consider  the  northern  people  to  be  larger,  finer  made. 
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bolder,  and  fiercer  tban  the  S.  Andamanese,  in  short  a 
higher  race. 

The  names  of  men  and  women  amongst  them  differ  too 
from  the  Bojingiji,  as  does  also  their  manner  of  tattooing. 

Leaving  these  people  for  the  present,  I will  consider  what 
are  called  by  the  Bojingiji  the  Tarawa  tribes. 

Of  these  two  tribes,  is  one  situated  about  five  miles  to 
the  W.,  and  the  other  the  same  distance  to  the  S.  of 
Port  Blair. 

Although  so  close,  they  have  so  studiously  kept  from 
contact  with  the  Settlement,  and  when  sought  for  hidden 
from  us  so  much,  that  until  last  year,  nothing  was  really 
known  of  them. 

Col.  Cadell  in  his  report  for  1880  says  : “ It  is  very 
wonderful  that  these  aborigines  should  have  lived  so  close 
to  the  Settlement  and  have  succeeded  in  keeping  so  entirely 
aloof  from  us  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  that  their  very 
existence  ‘ was  not  only  called  in  question,  but  ridiculed  ’ by 
experienced  ofiicers,  and  that  Mr.  Man  himself  gave  from 
hearsay  a quite  incorrect  account  of  them.” 

In  1867,  Mr.  Ilomfray  brought  in  a man  and  woman  from 
the  S.  tribe,  kept  them  a few  days,  but  finding  they  pined, 
let  them  go  again,  and  they  have  never  been  seen  since. 
Mr.  Man,  having  sent  several  expeditions  to  search  for  them, 
was  once  rewarded  by  a woman  of  the  western  tribe  being 
brought  in,  but  as  her  tribe  followed  her  and  attacked  the 
Brigade  Creek  Home,  she  was  released  the  next  day  loaded 
with  presents. 

I sent  several  expeditions  after  them,  but  without  success, 
until  in  May,  1880,  the  western  tribe  having  attacked  the 
Bojingiji  tribe  at  Port  Campbell,  Col.  Cadell  ordered  me  to 
go  out  and  look  for  them.  Taking  a large  number  of 
Andamanese,  I marched  to  the  centre  of  the  Tarawa  country 
and  camped  there.  At  first  nothing  was  found  except  huts, 
clay  baskets,  tortoise-shell  knives,  and  wreaths ; but  on  the 
third  day  an  old  woman  was  seen  fishing  for  prawns  in 
a stream,  and  caught  without  much  resistance.  She  was 
brought  to  our  camp,  given  plenty  to  eat,  and  numbers  of 
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presents.  After  a short  time  she  made  herself  thoroughly  at 
home,  elbowing  my  own  people  away  from  the  fire,  and 
stretched  herself  out  to  sleep  by  it  very  comfortably.  The 
next  day  she  was  returned  to  her  relations,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, we  saw  nothing.  The  language  she  spoke  none  of  us 
had  ever  heard  before.  Her  hair  was  white,  a thing  rarely 
seen  amongst  our  friendly  tribes,  and,  as  is  the  custom  with 
all  Jarawas,  not  shaven.  Her  features  were  not  unpleasing, 
and  her  skin  of  a red  tint  like  the  N.  Andamanese.  Clothing 
she  had  none,  with  the  exception  of  a wreath  round  her 
waist,  having  a tassel  attached  to  it,  which  all  the  Tarawa 
women  use  instead  of  the  leaf  of  the  friendly  tribes. 

A short  time  after  this  I left  with  eighty  Andamanese,  for 
the  S.  part  of  the  w’estern  tribes  country,  just  above  Port 
Mouatt,  and  after  being  out  a fortnight,  captured  an  old 
man,  three  women,  and  six  children.  They  lived  with  me 
a few  days  in  the  jungle  on  very  friendly  terms,  and  were 
then  brought  into  Port  Blair.  After  a short  time,  I was 
obliged  to  let  them  go,  as  otherwise  they  would  have  pined 
away. 

During  the  time  they  were  with  me,  I was  able  to  collect 
some  words  of  their  language,  which  is  entirely  different 
from  all  others,  and  extremely  nasal,  and,  as  far  as  I can 
judge,  they  are  part  of  the  same  tribe  which  inhabit  the 
S.  of  the  Settlement. 

WodDS  COLLECTED  FROM  THE  TRIBES  OF  JaRAWAS  RESIDENT  IX  THE  JTJXGLE, 

MT.  OF  Port  Blair. 


These  words  were  collected  by  me  from  some  of  the  Jarawas,  whom  I brought  in, 
in  June,  1880.  The  language  is  intensely  nasal,  and  I have  been  able  only 
to  give  the  approximate  pronunciation  in  English. 


road 

isch-e-U 

bird 

wainh 

sea 

e-ta-U 

child 

usch-e-la-we 

arrow  (of  reed) 

lartoye 

stick 

do-U 

arrow  (of  iron) 

hartdU 

nose 

ee-na-md 

bow 

ah-ayi 

eye 

e-jam-md 

water 

eh-im-le 

ear 

eesh-tcy 

iron 

taii-hi 

tooth 

ahii-wy 

yes 

ing-e 

foot 

vion-ge 

hair 

enoy-de 

pig 

aii-long-e 
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tail 

yow-u-ge 

beat  (to) 

a-noi-da-here 

hand 

mo-me 

shoot  (to) 

wai-la-we 

nautilus 

ga-ai 

call  (to) 

la-hon 

shell  (for  shaving)  wu-ge 

eat  (to) 

a-ha-la 

string 

et-ai 

sit  down  (to) 

a-ta-un 

bucket 

uh-hoo 

get  up  (to) 

td-han 

crab 

ha-gai 

sleep  (to) 

6-m6-han 

net 

hor-tai 

jungle 

al-u-we 

axe 

dor-hn 

stone 

u-lee 

sky 

haing-a-ha 

stick 

a-ta-teer 

leaf 

he-he 

bamboo 

o-ta-le 

fire 

tu-ha-wi 

navel 

en-quu 

drink  (to) 

een-jo  wa 

breast 

guii-di 

run  (to) 

aha,  he-la-M 

I wiU 

now  mention  the 

other  Jarawa 

tribes,  and  then 

proceed 

to  compare  their 

various  weapons,  utensils,  and 

manners. 

Of  the  tribe  to  the  south  of  Port  Blair  I know  little,  but 
have  their  weapons,  etc.  They  must  be  very  few  in  number, 
as,  though  I have  lived  in  their  huts,  and  been  all  over  their 
country,  I have  never  seen  one  ; and  they  appear  to  be  timid, 
and  always  run  away  from  any  invader,  destroying  every  hut 
I ever  entered,  a custom  peculiar  to  the  Jarawas. 

I may  here  remark  that  the  name  Jarawa  has  been  given 
to  them  by  the  Bojingiji,  and  what  their  real  name  is  I have 
no  idea.  The  tribe  on  Rutland  Island  I have  only  once  been 
able  to  get  near. 

In  November,  1878,  Jemadar  Ahmed  and  a party  of 
Andamanese  had  gone  to  the  Cinque  Islands  for  shells,  and 
whilst  there  observed  a fire  on  the  shore,  which,  on  closer 
observation,  was  found  to  belong  to  a camp  of  Jarawas.  No 
attempts  were  made  to  capture  them,  but  various  presents 
were  left,  and  all  taken  away  the  next  day.  There  is  a chain 
of  islands  connecting  the  Great  with  the  Little  Andaman, 
and  an  idea  was  entertained  of  these  people  having  come 
from  tlie  latter  place.  On  account  of  the  time  of  year  I had 
my  doubts,  and  hearing  from  Mr.  llomfray  that  a tribe  of 
Jarawas  on  Rutland  Island  used  formerly  to  fight  our  friendly 
Andamanese  there,  I determined  to  explore  it.  My  party 
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went  ashore  in  the  morning,  I being  too  ill  to  accompany 
them,  and  during  their  absence  bud  weather  came  on,  and 
the  captain  of  the  steamer  moved  into  McPherson’s  Straits 
for  shelter.  On  picking  the  party  up  next  day,  I found 
they  had  captured  some  Jarawas,  but  seeing  the  vessel  had 
left,  camped  on  the  beach  for  the  night,  and  let  the  people 
go  again,  for  fear  of  being  attacked  bj'  their  tribe  during  the 
night,  and  the  implements  and  weapons  only  were  brought 
to  me.  The  knives  we  suppose  to  have  been  manufactured 
from  the  iron  left  in  the  Cinque  Islands  in  1878.  Their 
bows  are  different  from  those  of  any  other  tribe,  being  like 
the  Little  Andamanese  in  shape,  but  larger,  and  with  orna- 
ments like  those  of  the  Tarawa  tribe  on  the  mainland.  Their 
language,  of  course,  we  could  make  nothing  of ; but  their 
huts,  ornaments,  canoes,  and  manner  of  smearing  themselves 
with  yellow  clay,  absence  of  tattooing  and  shaving — in  short, 
their  general  appearance — corresponds  with  that  of  the  other 
Tarawa  tribes. 

The  islands  between  Rutland  Island  and  the  Little  Anda- 
man are  not  permanently  inhabited,  but  we  find  in  the 
Cinque  Islands,  Sisters,  and  South  Brother  Island,  traces  of 
huts  and  fire,  and  suppose  that  the  people  come  to  these 
places  for  turtle,  as  the  Port  Mouatt  tribe  go  to  Termooglee. 
Nothing  has  been  seen  either  on  Passage  Island  or  the  South 
Centinel. 

The  tribe  on  the  North  Centinel  I had  heard  of  as  being 
very  fierce  and  numerous.  Both  Mr.  Man  and  Mr.  Homfray 
had  passed  the  island,  but  never  landed.  Mr.  Homfray’s 
account  of  it  was  very  alarming. 

Colonel  Cadell,  being  anxious  to  know  something  of  this 
terra  incognita,  stopped  there  for  a few  hours  on  his  first  tour 
round  the  islands  in  Tanuary,  1880.  We  landed,  found  huts, 
small,  and  resembling  those  commonly  in  use  by  all  the 
aborigines,  and  baskets,  bows,  arrows,  and  canoes  exactly 
like  those  of  the  Little  Andaman.  No  inhabitants  were 
seen.  The  following  February,  however,  I spent  a fortnight 
on  the  island  in  order  to  establish  friendly  relations.  Having 
heard  such  a bad  account  of  this  people,  I went  with  a large 
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party,  and  fully  armed,  which  proved  a mistake.  "We  met 
with  the  inhabitants,  who  were  very  timid ; and  after  much 
trouble  some  children  were  caught,  loaded  with  presents,  and 
then  let  loose,  but  after  a little  while  they  dropped  their 
articles,  and  ran  into  the  jungle.  A man,  his  wife,  and  four 
children  were  taken  to  Port  Blair,  where,  owing  probably  to 
the  new  style  of  food  and  the  excitement  they  must  have 
been  in,  the  old  couple  died.  The  children  I got  on  very 
well  with,  but  could  make  nothing  of  their  language,  and 
soon  sent  them  back.  This  island  has  since  been  twice 
visited,  but  no  traces  have  been  seen  of  the  people. 

"Whilst  staying  there  I explored  the  island  thoroughly, 
and  from  all  observations  imagine  the  people  to  be  Little 
Andamanese  lately  separated  from  that  island,  as  in  everything 
they  resembled  them  exactly. 

We  now  come  to  the  Little  Andaman,  which  is,  according 
to  some,  the  head-centre  from  which  the  Tarawa  tribes 
emanate.  To  explore  it  is  very  difficult,  as  with  one  excep- 
tion there  is  no  place  where  a European  can  land  in  safety, 
and  a ship  would  not  remain  near  it  in  stormy  weather,  on 
account  of  the  reefs  and  bad  anchorage.  On  the  western 
coast  there  is  a sort  of  bay,  with  a broad  creek,  over  the  bar 
of  which  the  surf  does  not  run  very  high,  and  this  is  the 
only  place  where  one  can  really  land  safely.  This  creek  is 
large,  with  many  branches,  and  runs  some  distance  inland. 
It  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  difficulty  about  the  landing,  and 
the  distance  the  island  is  from  Port  Blair,  that  we  know  so 
little  of  it  at  the  present  time. 

It  being  particularly  these  Tarawa  tribes  that  I wish  to 
bring  before  your  notice,  I will  describe  the  various  times 
this  island  has  been  visited. 

1st.  In  1867  an  expedition  was  sent  down  to  punish  the 
murderers  of  the  captain  and  boat’s  crew  of  the  Assam  Valle//. 
On  our  side  one  lieutenant  was  drowned  and  two  men  were 
wounded.  On  their  side  several  savages  were  killed  and 
wounded.  From  the  accounts  I have  heard  of  it,  this  expe- 
dition appears  to  have  been  mismanaged,  and  the  savages 
were,  if  anything,  victorious. 
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2nd.  In  1873  Sir  Donald  Stewart  visited  the  island,  with 
the  view  of  showing  our  intentions  towards  them  were 
friendly.  After  leaving  presents  at  several  places,  one  of  his 
parties  was  attacked  at  the  mouth  of  the  Western  Creek, 
and  being  obliged  to  fire  in  self-defence,  one  of  the  abori- 
gines w'as  wounded,  and  died  on  being  taken  off  to  the  ship. 

3rd.  Soon  after  this.  Major  Wimberley  was  sent  down  to 
chastise  them  for  having  murdered  five  out  of  seven  of  the 
crew  of  a Burmese  craft  which  had  touched  at  the  island  for 
water.  lie  burnt  six  of  their  large  huts,  and  being  attacked 
bj^  a great  number  of  natives,  several  of  the  latter  were 
killed,  and  two  of  our  Sepoys  wounded.  One  boy  w'as 
brought  back  to  Port  Blair.  Many  attempts  were  made  to 
learn  his  language,  and  the  greatest  kindness  was  shown 
him,  but  having  one  day  seen  his  face  in  a looking-glass,  he 
appeared  to  recognize  something,  probably  imagining  it  to 
be  one  of  his  countrymen,  and  pined  away.  It  was  just 
after  this  occurrence  that  Mr.  Homfray  caught  the  man  and 
woman  of  the  South  tribe  of  Jarawas  above  referred  to,  and 
as  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  brought  in  without  resist- 
ance, some  people  imagined  them  to  be  the  parents  of  the 
Little  Andaman  boy,  and  that  they  had  come  up  from  their 
country  to  search  for  him. 

They  were  left  to  themselves  after  this  until  February, 
1880.  Colonel  Cadell,  on  his  way  to  the  Car  Nicobar,  stopped 
a few  hours  there,  and  left  some  presents,  but  saw  no  one. 
He  and  I subsequently  visited  the  island  in  March,  and  after 
exploring  a large  creek  in  the  north,  went  to  the  one  on  the 
western  coast.  We  rowed  up  it  for  some  distance,  seeing 
several  canoes  on  the  banks,  and  at  one  place  a broad  path, 
which  probably  led  to  their  head-quarters.  It  was  considered 
too  dangerous  to  explore  on  land,  and  we  went  on  during  the 
day  exploring  the  coast  to  the  south,  returning  in  the 
evening  to  the  western  creek.  When  leaving  it  to  go  on 
board  we  were  surprised  by  thirty  of  the  aborigines,  in  the 
same  manner  and  in  the  same  place  as  was  General  Stewart, 
the  natives  wading  out  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  and  firing  at 
us.  No  one  was  hit,  and  the  fire  was  not  returned.  The 
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people  I saw  were  precisely  like  the  Centinelese,  smeared 
with  yellow  clay,  their  heads  not  shaven,  and  having  bows 
and  arrows  precisely  like  those  on  the  Centinel.  Their 
canoes  also  resemble  them  exactly. 

The  summer  of  last  year  I spent  among  the  Northern 
tribes,  and  I was  not  able  to  revisit  the  Little  Andaman  till 
October.  This  time  I tried  the  eastern  coast,  where  Major 
Wimberley  had  burnt  their  huts,  and  finding  a large  one  in 
course  of  erection,  landed  at  it.  At  first  no  one  was  seen,  but 
after  a time  two  or  three  people  showed  up,  keeping  at  a 
distance  in  the  jungle.  I left  a quantity  of  presents,  and 
then  skirted  along  the  coast  for  a few  miles.  On  a point 
which  ran  out  a little,  were  some  women  catching  fish,  but  on 
seeing  us  they  ran  round  the  corner.  I followed,  and  found 
myself  in  a little  bay,  with  many  huts  on  the  shore,  from 
which,  on  our  approach,  the  natives  poured.  The  surf  was 
very  high,  however,  and  prevented  our  landing,  and  I left 
the  island. 

Each  visit  I paid  to  the  Little  Andaman  I also  landed  on 
the  South  Brother  Island,  and  found  that  they  constantly 
visited  it  for  turtle.  Had  I remained  longer  in  Port  Blair 
I intended  to  make  that  island  my  head-quarters,  and  hoped 
to  surprise  a party  there. 

In  November  we  again  visited  this  island,  and  went  up  the 
western  creek.  There  was  a fresh  hut  about  a mile  to  the 
north  of  its  mouth,  and  on  going  close  a few  people  appeared. 
Cocoa-nuts  and  other  presents  were  floated  ashore  to  thejn, 
and  signs  made  for  them  to  come  off  to  us.  !M)'  own  people 
also  swam  quite  close  to  them,  and  after  a great  deal  of 
shouting  and  gesticulating,  a few  of  them  came  into  the 
water,  dragging  their  bows  and  arrows  (which  they  had 
never  lost  hold  of)  by  their  toes.  l\Iore  presents  were  thrown 
to  them,  when  suddenly  two  or  three  commenced  firing  on 
us,  and  one  of  our  Sikhs  was  hit  in  the  mouth.  The  fire  was 
not  returned,  and  we  proceeded  up  the  creek.  ]\Iauy  canoes 
were  seen,  and  we  were  attacked  at  the  mouth  as  before. 
About  eighty  men  were  conn  fed. 

We  went  on  to  the  Car  Nicobar,  and  on  our  return  visited 
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the  south-east  coast.  Here  tlie  hut  I saw  in  course  of  construc- 
tion was  finished,  and  two  or  three  men  came  out.  We 
floated  presents  ashore,  which  they  took.  Then  some  more 
men  came,  and  some  women.  The  presence  of  tlie  latter 
being  always  a sign  of  friendship  amongst  these  people,  I sent 
some  of  my  Andamanese  ashore  with  presents  a little  higher 
up  the  coast.  Tlie  Jarawas  saw  them,  and,  dropping  their 
bows  and  arrows,  went  up  to  them.  The  most  friendly 
meeting  ensued,  and  putting  their  arms  round  each  other’s 
necks,  they  capered  about  on  the  sand  and  shouted.  We  did 
not  land  for  fear  of  alarming  them,  but  watched  the  scene  for 
about  an  hour,  and  then,  recalling  our  men,  went  oflf  to 
breakfast. 

I was  at  last  in  the  hopes  that  we  had  got  a firm  and 
friendlj’  footing  on  the  island,  and  we  all  congratulated  our- 
selves on  our  success.  At  about  11  a.m.  the  boats  were 
manned,  and,  taking  a fresh  load  of  presents,  I went  to  a 
strip  of  sand  a little  below  the  hut  and  landed,  whilst  Col. 
Cadell  lay  oflf  in  another  boat  to  guard  me.  Three  of  my  men 
went  on  ahead  to  interview  the  Jarawas,  whom  we  observed 
gradually  coming  towards  us.  They  halted  at  the  corner  of 
a creek,  owing  to  the  high  shingle  bank  of  which  we  were 
unable  to  see  them,  and  the  next  thing  I saw  was  my  three 
men  running  towards  Col.  Cadell’s  boat,  followed  by  a shower 
of  arrows.  About  thirtj^  men  darted  out  of  the  jungle  close 
to  me  and  commenced  firing  on  my  party.  To  retreat  into 
our  boat  and  get  off"  out  of  range  was  the  decision  of  every 
one,  and  we  did  it  whilst  deciding.  One  shot  was  fired  at 
the  Jarawas  to  cover  our  retreat,  but  no  one  was  hit,  and 
after  waiting  about  a little,  we  returned  to  the  steamer.  This 
was  the  last  visit  that  has  been  paid  to  this  island. 

With  such  an  extremely  savage  and  treacherous  race  com- 
munication becomes  very  difficult,  and  I am  of  opinion  that 
until  either  a temporary  settlement  is  established  on  the 
island,  or  regular  visits  are  paid  there  of  about  a week  in 
duration,  and  as  often  as  once  a month,  nothing  much  will  be 
done.  To  make  friends  with  these  people  is  important  in  the 
interest  of  shipwrecked  crews,  who  would  now  be  certainly 
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massacred.  I have  heard  that  formerly  these  people  used  to 
be  kidnapped  for  slaves,  which  may  possibly  account  for  the 
great  enmity  they  bear  to  strangers. 

I will  now  compare  the  various  Tarawa  tribes. 

The  first  point  of  connexion  between  them  would  naturally 
be  their  language,  and  of  it  our  knowledge  is  sadly  defective. 
The  two  I have  heard,  i.e,  North  Centinelese  and  that  spoken 
the  Western  tribe,  do  not  resemble  each  other  at  all. 

We  will  next  take  their  weapons.  The  bows  of  the  North 
Centinel  and  Little  Andaman  resemble  each  other  exactly. 
After  them  come  the  bows  of  the  Rutland  Island  tribe, 
which,  though  like  the  Little  Andamanese,  are  larger,  with  a 
rise  in  the  centre,  which  serves  as  a connecting  link  between 
the  above-mentioned  people  and  the  tribes  on  the  mainland. 
The  bows  of  these  latter  are  exactly  alike,  being  of  a better 
class  of  manufacture,  and  have  a decided  rise  in  the  centre. 

Of  the  arrows  I can  only  say  they  are  pretty  much  the 
same  all  over  the  Andamans.  The  tribes  near  the  Settlement 
are  gradually  getting  iron,  as  some  of  their  arrows  here  will 
show.  The  cooking  pots  of  all  the  tribes  are  the  same,  as  is 
their  Yolba  bow-string. 

The  hut  of  the  Little  Andaman  is  a large  structure,  often 
as  much  as  30ft.  in  height,  and  Colonel  Cadell  has  measured 
one  60ft.  in  diameter.  An  upright  is  placed  in  the  centre, 
then  from  6 to  8 round  it,  then  another  outer  circle  at  about 
Oft.  distance,  becoming  shorter,  and  the  roof  sloping  until 
the  eaves  reach  the  ground.  Small  holes  are  left  for  the 
inhabitants  to  creep  in  at.  The  thatch  is  like  that  in  use  at 
the  North  Andaman;  and  at  several  places  in  the  Andamans, 
and  more  especially  in  the  north,  I have  noticed  huts  resem- 
bling those  of  the  Little  Andaman,  though  smaller. 

Places  in  these  huts  are  portioned  off  by  logs,  which  seem 
to  serve  as  pillows,  and  upper  ledges  are  built  about  6ft.  from 
the  ground,  on  which  their  food,  weapons,  etc.,  are  stored. 
I have  also  noticed  these  peculiarities  amongst  the  other 
Tarawa  tribes,  and  the  North  Andamanese. 

The  groundwork  of  huts  all  over  the  Andamans  is  the 
usual  kitchen  midden,  or  mound  of  shells  and  refuse,  which 
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from  its  size  would  show  that  the  sites  of  their  villages  are 
not  often  changed.  The  smaller  huts  are  of  the  same  pattern 
throughout  the  whole  group,  and  are  usually  built  in  a 
circular  village  of  five,  in  order  to  afibrd  protection  from  all 
sides.  The  most  extraordinary  fact  about  these  Jarawas  is, 
that  though  they  have  resided  on  the  mainland  for  some 
hundreds  of  years,  in  close  contiguity  with  the  Bojingiji,  yet 
they  have  always  been  at  enmity,  avoiding  each  other’s 
country,  having  totally  distinct  specimens  of  bows,  and  their 
language  entirely  different  and  unknown  to  each  other.  They 
are  also  much  frightened  of  each  other. 

All  the  Jaraw'a  tribes  use  a yellowish  clay  to  smear  over 
their  bodies,  whilst  the  other  Andamanese  use  red  and  grey. 

The  canoes  of  the  Jarawas  are  of  a ruder  construction, 
having  no  prow. 

Their  ornaments,  however,  are  of  a much  neater  make, 
and  for  beauty  far  exceed  the  others. 

Their  food  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  Andamanese. 

They  use  the  same  nets  and  baskets,  but  the  latter  are 
generally  of  a coarser  make. 

They  wear  the  jaw-bones  of  their  deceased  relatives,  but 
as  far  as  I have  seen,  no  other  kind  ; in  this  differing  from 
the  Great  Andamanese,  who  wear  all  kinds.  Those  I have 
here  were  brought  from  the  North  Centinel,  and  are  very 
neatly  made. 

Many  officers  have  thought  the  tribes  living  near  the 
Settlement  are  a purely  inland  people.  Now  all  the  Anda- 
manese are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  “ Eremtagas  ” or 
jungle-dwellers,  and  “ Aryawtos  ” or  coast-dwellers,  and 
these  tribes  certainly  belong  to  the  former,  but  a strictly 
inland  tribe  I should  not  call  them,  as  they  occasionally 
appear  on  the  coast,  and  eat  turtle. 

The  two  tribes  near  Port  Blair,  I agree  with  Mr.  Man 
in  thinking  have  lately  been  in  communication,  and  that 
probably  the  opening  out  of  the  country  between  Port 
Blair  and  Port  Mouatt  has  caused  them  to  divide.  It  is 
generally  allowed,  too,  that  at  some  former  period  they  were 
much  more  powerful  in  the  South  Andaman,  and  extended 
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quite  close  to  the  harbour  of  Port  Blair,  as  their  kitchen 
middens  have  been  found  there.  The  traditions  of  the  Anda- 
manese also  give  accounts  of  great  fights  between  the 
Bojingiji  and  Jarawas,  both  on  Rutland  Island  and  the  main- 
land, which  never  occur  now.  Also,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Settlement,  a petty  ofiicer  and  file  of  convicts  was  surprised 
by  the  Southern  tribe,  made  to  deliver  up  all  their  iron  im- 
plements and  clothes,  and  then  released.  This  is  so  entirely 
different  from  their  present  habits,  that  I can  only  conclude 
that  they  were  then  more  numerous.  I consider  the  Rutland 
Island  tribe  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Little  Andamanese,  as 
there  is  certainly  no  difficulty  in  coming  along  the  chain  of 
islands  which  connect  the  two  places,  in  the  calm  weather  of 
the  north-east  monsoon. 

Now,  although,  therefore,  classing  all  these  Jarawas  to- 
gether, much  of  what  I have  said  is  deduced  from  observation 
of  their  manners,  without  knowing  their  language,  and 
amongst  them  there  are  possibly  many  tribes  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  speaking  different  languages. 

Of  the  Great  Andaman  I class  the  inhabitants  into  two 
groups,  determined  by  their  bows,  manners  and  languages, 
which  latter,  although  differing  in  dialect  occasionally,  have 
two  great  bases. 

1st.  All  those  residing  to  the  north  of  ITomfray  Passage, 
who  use  the  same  bow  (of  which  specimens  are  shown  here), 
and  though  comprising  the  Aka  Chariar,  Aka  Eri,  Aka  Jaru, 
Aka  Kede,  and  Aka  Juwai  tribes,  have  one  common  language, 
with  mere  tribal  variations  of  dialect.  Perhaps  the  Aka 
Juwais,  with  those  people  resident  about  Ilorafray’s  Passage, 
form  more  of  a connecting  link  between  the  two  great  divi- 
sions, scarcely  actually  belonging  to  either.  All  this  northern 
group  are  tattooed  in  one  manner,  namely,  in  three  broad  lines 
down  the  back,  which  ai’e  unmistakeable,  and  this  is  one 
feature  which  assisted  me  in  classifying  them. 

2nd.  The  Bojingiji,  which  division  comprises  the  Bojingiji, 
Bojigiab,  and  Balawa  tribes,  witli  other  minor  variations. 
They  inhabit  almost  all  of  tlie  Great  Andaman  south  of 
llomfray’s  Passage,  use  one  kind  of  bow,  have  the  Bojingiji 
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language  as  a common  basis,  and  are  tattooed  in  patterns  all 
over  their  bodies. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I would  point  out  the  extraordinary 
fact,  of  so  many  small  tribes,  living  together  on  a tiny  group 
of  islands,  belonging  undoubtedly  to  the  same  family  origin- 
ally, as  shown  by  their  dwarfed  stature,  black  skin,  and 
unlikeness  to  any  other  race  in  any  country  near  them,  and 
yet  speaking  different  languages,  having  different  classes  of 
weapons,  etc.,  and  being  not  only  at  enmity  with  each  other 
when  they  do  meet,  but  until  the  Settlement  of  Port  Blair 
was  formed,  being  actually  in  many  cases  ignorant  of  each 
other’s  existence. 

I consider  before  the  opening  of  the  Settlement,  that  the 
northern  people  were  in  the  highest  state  of  civilization. 
Then  came  the  Southern  Division,  and  lastly  the  Jarawas, 
who  are  the  lowest,  and  from  whom  they  have  possibly  all  de- 
veloped, but  from  whence  they  originally  came,  and  who  they 
really  are,  I dare  not  hazard  a guess. 

The  Little  Andaman  has  been  noticed  by  every  one  who 
has  been  there  to  be  extremely  thickly  peopled,  but  I see  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  formerly  the  Great  Andaman  was  not 
the  same.  Now,  however,  owing  to  the  various  epidemics 
introduced  by  civilization,  most  of  the  Southern  Division 
have  died.  Although  hospitals  have  been  established,  and 
every  care  taken  to  find  out  the  sick  and  bring  them  in,  yet 
they  have  diseases  amongst  them  that  no  amount  of  care  will 
ever  eradicate,  and  which  will  in  a few  years  certainly  cause 
the  race  to  become  extinct. 

The  only  thing  we  can  do,  therefore,  is  to  be  careful  of 
those  that  remain,  and  find  out  as  quickly  as  possible  all 
about  them,  as  otherwise  they  may  all  have  died  out  before 
Science  really  has  become  thoroughly  cognizant  of  them. 
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Art.  XX. — Notes  on  Marco  Polo's  Itinerary  in  Southern 
Persia  {Chapters  XVI.  to  XXI.,  Col.  Tule's  Transla- 
tion). By  A.  Houtum-Schindler. 

ChapterNVl. — Marco  Polo  travelled  from  Yazd  to  Kermdn 
■via  Bafk.  His  description  of  the  road,  seven  days  over 
great  plains,  harbour  at  three  places  only,  is  perfectly  exact. 
The  fine  woods,  producing  dates,  are  at  Bafk  itself.  (The 
place  is  generally  called  Baft.)  Partridges  and  quails  still 
abound ; wild  asses  I saw  several  on  the  western  road,  and  I 
was  told  that  there  were  a great  many  on  the  Bafk  road. 
Travellers  and  caravans  now  alwaj^s  go  by  the  eastern  road 
vid  Anar  and  Bahrdmabad.  Before  the  Sefaviehs  {i.e.  before 
A.D.  1500)  the  Anar  road  was  hardly,  if  ever,  used;  travellers 
always  took  the  Bafk  road.  The  country  from  Yazd  to 
Anar,  97  miles,  seems  to  have  been  totally  uninhabited  before 
the  Sefaviehs.  Anar,  as  late  as  a.d.  1340,  is  mentioned  as  the 
frontier  place  of  Kerm4n  to  the  north,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Yazd  desert.^  When  Shah  ’Abbas  had  caravanserais  built  at 
three  places  between  Yazd  and  Anar  (Zein  ud-din,  Kerman- 
shahan,  and  Shamsh),  the  eastern  road  began  to  be  neglected. 

It  is  strange  that  Marco  Polo  speaks  of  Kubendn^  only  on 
his  return  journey  from  Kerman  ; on  the  down  journey  he 
must  have  been  told  that  Kubenan  was  in  close  proximity;  it 
is,  even,  probable  that  he  passed  there,  as  Persian  travellers 
of  those  times,  when  going  from  Kermdn  to  Yazd,  and  vice 
versa,  always  called  at  Kubenan.® 

The  distance  from  Yazd  to  Kermdn  by  the  present  high 
road,  229  miles,  is  by  caravans,  generally  made  in  nine  stages ; 
persons  travelling  with  all  comforts  do  it  in  twelve  stages ; 

* In  different  histories,  when  speaking  of  Muhariz  ud  din’s  flight  from  Kermkn 
on  tlie  approach  of  Qutb  ud  din  NikrCiz,  a.h.  7-tl. 

This  m all  histories  I saw  written  K6bon&n,  not  Kbhbenfin  ; the  pronuncia- 
tion to-day  is  Kbbenkn  and  Kbbeubn. 

“ See  liistory  of  Kennku,  completed  a.h.  684  (a.d.  1188). 
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travellers  whose  time  is  of  some  value  do  it  easily  iu  seven 
days. 

Marco  Polo  speaks  of  Kerman  as  a kingdom ; he  does  not 
give  the  name  of  the  capital,  which  was  Bardshir,  an  old 
name  of  the  present  town  Kermdn.  I shall  speak  of  this 
further  on. 

Chapter  XVII. — The  province  Kerman  is  still  rich  in 
turquoises.  The  mines  of  Pariz  or  Parez  are  at  Chemen-i- 
md-aspan,  sixteen  miles  from  Pariz  on  the  road  to  Bahram- 
^bad  (principal  place  of  Kafsinjan),  and  opposite  the  village 
or  garden  called  G6d-i-Ahmer.  These  mines  were  w’orked 
up  to  a few  years  ago ; the  turquoises  were  of  a pale  blue. 
Other  turquoises  are  found  in  the  present  Bardshir  plain,  and 
not  far  from  Mashiz,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Chehel  tan  moun- 
tain, opposite  a hill  called  the  bear  hill  (tal-i-Khers).  The 
Shehr-i-Babek  turquoise  mines  are  at  the  small  village 
Karik,  a mile  from  Medvar-i-bala,  ten  miles  north  of  Shehr- 
i-Babek.  They  have  two  shafts,  one  of  which  has  lately 
been  closed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  were  worked  up  to 
about  twenty  years  ago.  At  another  place,  twelve  miles 
from  Shehr-i-Babek,  are  seven  old  shafts,  now  not  worked 
for  a long  period.  The  stones  of  these  mines  are  also  of  a 
very  pale  blue,  and  have  no  great  value. 

Marco  Polo’s  steel  mines  are  probably  the  Parpa  iron 
mines  on  the  road  from  Kerman  to  Shiraz,  called  even  to- 
day M’aden-i-fiilad  (steel  mine) ; they  are  not  worked  now. 
Old  Kerman  weapons,  daggers,  swords,  old  stirrups,  etc., 
made  of  steel,  are  really  beautiful,  and  justify  Marco  Polo’s 
praise  of  them. 

The  fine  falcons,  “ with  red  breasts  and  swift  of  flight,” 
come  from  Pariz.  They  are,  however,  very  scarce,  two  or 
three  only  being  caught  every  year.  A well-trained  Pariz 
falcon  costs  from  thirty  to  fifty  tomans  (£12  to  £20),  as 
much  as  a good  horse. 

There  is  some  confusion  with  regard  to  the  names  of  Ker- 
man both  as  a town  and  as  a province  or  kingdom.  We 
have  the  names  Kerman,  Kuwashir,  Bardshir.  I should  say 
the  original  name  of  the  whole  country  was  Kerman,  the 
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ancient  Karamania.  A province  of  this  was  called  Kureh-i- 
Ardeshir,  which  being  contracted  became  Kuwashir,'  and  is 
spoken  of  as  the  province  in  which  Ardeshir  Babekan,  the 
first  Sassanian  monarch,  resided.  A part  of  Kureh-i-Ardeshir 
was  called  Bardshir,  or  Bard-i- Ardeshir,  now,  occasionally, 
Bardsir,  and  the  present  city  of  Kerman  was  situated  at  its 
north-eastern  corner.  The  town  during:  the  middle  ages  was 
called  Bardshir.  On  a coin  of  Qara  Arslan  Beg,  King  of 
Kerman,  of  a.h.  462,  Mr.  Stanley  Lane  Poole  reads  Yazda- 
shir  instead  of  Bardshir.®  Of  A1  Idrisi’s  Yazdashir  I see  no 
mention  in  histories  ; Bardshir  was  the  capital  and  the  place 
were  most  of  the  coins  were  struck.  Yazdashir,  if  such  a place 
existed,  can  only  have  been  a place  of  small  importance.  It 
is  perhaps  a clerical  error  for  Bardshir ; without  diacritical 
points  both  words  are  written  alike.  Later  the  name  of  the 
city  became  Kerman,  the  name  Bardshir  reverting  to  the 
district  lying  south-west  of  it,  with  its  principal  place 
Mashiz.  In  a similar  manner  Mashiz  was  often,  and  is  so 
now,  called  Bardshir.  Another  old  town  sometimes  confused 
with  Bardshir  was  Sirjan  or  Shirjan,  once  more  important 
than  Bardshir ; it  is  spoken  of  as  the  capital  of  Kerman,  of 
Bardshir,  and  of  Sardsir.  Its  name  now  exists  only  as  that 
of  a district,  with  principal  place  S’aidabad.  The  history  of 
Kerman,  ’Aqd-ul-’014,  plainly  says  Bardshir  is  the  capital  of 
Kerman,  and  from  the  description  of  Bardshir  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  the  present  town  Kerman.  It  is 
strange  that  l\Iarco  Polo  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  city. 
In  Assemanni’s  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Kuwashir  and  Barda- 
shlr  are  mentioned  as  separate  cities,  the  latter  being  probably 
the  old  Mashiz,  which  as  early  as  a.h.  582  (a.d.  1186)  is 
spoken  of  in  the  History  of  Kerman  as  an  important  town. 
The  Nestorian  bishop  of  the  province  Kerman,  who  stood 
under  the  Metropolitan  of  Pars,  resided  at  Hormuz. 

Chapter  XVIII. — Of  Marco  Polo’s  itinerary  southwards  I 
shall  speak  later  on.  Marco  Polo’s  apples  of  paradise  are 
more  probably  the  fruits  of  the  Konar  tree.  There  are  no 

* See  Ferhang  i Anjuman  Arfi,  sub  vote  Kuwisbir. 

* Jouru.  R.A.S.  N.8.  Vol.  Vll.  1875,  p.  244. 
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plantains  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Turtle-doves,  now  as 
then,  are  plentiful,  and  as  they  are  seldom  shot,  and  said  hy 
the  people  to  he  unwholesome  food,  we  can  understand  Marco 
Polo’s  saying  that  the  people  do  nut  eat  them.  White  oxen, 
with  short  thick  horns  and  a round  hump  between  the 
shoulders,  are  now  very  rare  between  Kerman  and  Bender 
’Abbas.  They  are,  however,  still  to  be  found  towards  Belu- 
chistan  and  Mekran,  and  they  kneel  to  be  loaded  like  camels. 
The  sheep  which  I saw  had  fine  large  tails ; I did  not,  how- 
ever, hear  of  any  having  so  high  a weight  as  thirty  pounds. 

The  magical  darkness  might,  as  Col.  Yule  supposes,  be 
explained  by  the  curious  dry  fogs  or  dust  storms,  often 
occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kerman,  but  it  must  be 
remarked  that  Marco  Polo  was  caught  in  one  of  these  storms 
down  in  Jiruft,  where,  according  to  the  people  I questioned, 
such  storms  now  never  occur.  On  the  29th  of  September, 
1879,  at  Kerman,  a high  wind  began  to  blow  from  S.S.W.  at 
about  5 P.M.  First  there  came  thick  heavy  clouds  of  dust 
with  a few  drops  of  rain.  The  heavy  dust  then  settled  down, 
the  lighter  particles  remained  in  the  air,  forming  a dry  fog 
of  such  density  that  large  objects,  like  houses,  trees,  etc., 
could  not  even  faintly  be  distinguished  at  a distance  of  a 
hundred  paces.  The  barometers  sufiered  no  change,  the 
three  I had  with  me  remained  in  statu  quo.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  will  be  seen  a record  of  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions taken  at  the  time. 


Time. 

P.M. 

h.  m. 

Htgeometer. 
dry  bulb,  wet  bulb. 
Fahrenheit. 

Baeometee. 

5-30 

70° 

540-5 

24"-35 

thickest  fog. 

6-30 

69° 

570 

24"-375 

wind  and  fog  greatly 
diminished. 

7-0 

— 

— 

wind  ceased. 

8-0 

65° 

58° 

24"-39 

clear  and  calm. 

10-15 

63° 

57° 

24"-40 

Chapters  XYII.  to  XIX. — The  itinerary  from  Kerman  to 
Hormuz  and  back. 

Only  two  of  the  many  routes  between  Kerman  and  Bender 
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’Abbas  coincide  more  or  less  with  Marco  Polo’s  description. 
These  two  routes  are  the  one  over  the  Deh  Bekri  pass,  and 
the  one  via,  Sardu.  The  latter  is  the  one  I think  taken  by 
Marco  Polo.  The  more  direct  roads  to  the  west  are  for  the 
greater  part  through  mountainous  country,  and  have  not 
twelve  stages  in  plains  which  we  find  enumerated  in  Marco 
Polo’s  itinerary.  The  road  via  Baft,  IJrzu,  and  the  Zendan 
pass,  for  instance,  has  only  four  stages  in  plains,  the  road  via 
Bahbur,  Rudbar  and  the  Nevergun  pass  only  six,  and  the 
road  via  Sirjan  also  only  six. 

The  Deh  Bekri  route  (Lieut.-Col.  R.  M.  Smith,  R.E., 
1866)  is  as  follows  : six  marches  through  plains  to  the  top  of 
the  Deh  Bekri  pass,  two  days’  descent  to  Jiruft,  six  days’ 
plain  to  the  Nevergun  pass,  one  descent,  two  days’  plain  to 


the  sea  ; seventeen  days’  march  in  all. 

The  Sardii  route,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  one 
followed  by  Marco  Polo,  has  five  stages  through 

fertile  and  populous  plains  to  Sarvizan  5 

One  day’s  march  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  Sarvizan  pass  1 
Two  days’  descent  to  Rahjird,  a village  close  to  the  ruins 

of  old  Jiruft,  now  called  Shehr  i Daqi4niis  2 

Six  days’  march  over  the  “vast  plain”  of  Jiruft  and 
Rudbar  to  Fariab,  joining  the  Deh  Bekri  route  at 
Kerimabad,  one  stage  south  of  the  Shehr-i-Daqianus  6 
One  day’s  march  through  the  Nevergun  pass  to  Shamil, 

descending 1 

Two  days’  march  through  the  plain  to  Bender  ’Abbis 

or  Hormuz 2 

In  all 17 


The  Sardu  road  enters  the  Jiruft  plain  at  the  ruins  of  the 
old  city,  the  Deh  Bekri  route  does  so  at  some  distance  to  the 
eastward.  The  first  six  stages  performed  by  Marco  Polo  in 
seven  days  go  through  fertile  plains  and  past  numerous 
villages.  Regarding  the  cold,  “ which  )’^ou  can  scarcely 
abide,”  Marco  Polo  does  not  speak  of  it  as  existing  on  the 
mountains  only  ; he  says,  “ from  the  city  of  Kerman  to  this 
descent  the  cold  in  winter  is  very  great,”  that  is,  from 
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Kerman  to  near  Jiruft.  The  winter  at  Kerman  itself  is 
fairly  severe ; from  the  town  the  ground  gradually  but 
steadily  rises,  the  absolute  altitudes  of  the  passes  crossing  the 
mountains  to  the  south  varying  from  8,000  to  11,000  feet. 
These  passes  are  up  to  the  month  of  March  always  very  cold, 
in  one  it  froze  slightly  in  the  beginning  of  June.  The  Sardu 
pass  lies  lower  than  the  others.  The  name  is  Sardu,  not 
Sardii  from  sard,  ‘ cold.’ 

The  city  Camadi,  “ of  little  consequence,”  was  most  likely 
the  town  Jiruft.  Camadi  is  a contraction  of  Kahn-i-Muham- 
medi,  the  canal  or  watercourse  of  Muhammed.  The  principal 
place  of  the  Urzu  district  at  present  is  called  Kanemedi, 
written  Kahn-i-Muhammedi.  In  Jiruft  and  Rudbar  we 
often  find  names  of  villages  with  the  word  Kahn  in  them, 
we  also  find  the  diminutives  Kahnii  and  Kahnuj.  Marco 
Polo  perhaps  put  up  at  a caravanserai  or  village  close  to 
Jiruft,  and  not  at  the  town  itself.  It  often  happens  that 
travellers  put  up  outside  of  a town  for  the  sake  of  good 
water,  the  resting  place,  be  it  caravanserai  or  village  or 
suburb,  being  generally  named  after  the  watercourse  running 
near  or  through  it. 

The  Jiruft  and  Rudbar  plains  belong  to  the  germsir  (hot 
region),  dates,  pistachios,  and  konars  (apples  of  paradise) 
abound  in  them.  Reobarles  is  Rudbar  or  Rudbaris. 

Marco  Polo’s  Conosalmi,  where  he  was  attacked  by  robbers 
and  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  men,  is  perhaps  the  ruined 
town  or  village  Kamasal  (Kahn-i-asal=::the  honey  canal), 
near  Kahnuj-i-pancheh  and  Vakilabad  in  Jiruft.  It  lies  on 
the  direct  road  between  Shehr-i-Daqianus  (Camadi)  and  tbe 
Kevergun  pass.  The  road  goes  in  an  almost  due  southerly 
direction.  The  Nevergun  pass  accords  with  Marco  Polo’s 
description  of  it ; it  is  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  many 
great  blocks  of  sandstone  scattered  upon  it.  Its  proximity 
to  the  Bashakird  mountains  and  Mekran  easily  accounts  for 
the  prevalence  of  robbers,  who  infested  the  place  in  Marco 
Polo’s  time.  At  the  end  of  the  pass  lies  the  large  village 
Shamil,  with  an  old  fort ; the  distance  thence  to  the  site  of 
Hormuz  or  Bender  ’Abbas  (lying  more  to  the  west)  is  52 
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miles,  two  days’  march.  The  climate  of  Bender  ’Abbas  is 
very  bad,  strangers  speedily  fall  sick,  two  of  my  men  died 
there,  all  the  others  were  seriously  ill.  The  date  wine  with 
spices  is  not  now  made  at  Bender  ’Abbas.  Date  arrack,  how- 
ever, is  occasionally  found.  At  Kerman  a sort  of  wine  or 
arrack  is  made  with  spices  and  alcohol,  distilled  from  sugar  ; 
it  is  called  Ma-ul-Hayat  (water  of  life),  and  is  recommended 
as  an  aphrodisiac. 

Grain  in  the  Shamil  plain  is  harvested  in  April,  dates  are 
gathered  in  August. 

Marco  Polo’s  return  journey  was,  I am  inclined  to  think, 
via  Urzu  and  Baft,  the  shortest  and  most  direct  road.  The 
road  via  Tarum  and  Sirjan  is  very  seldom  taken  by  travellers 
intending  to  go  to  Kerman ; it  is  only  frequented  by  the  cara- 
vans going  between  Bender  ’Abbds  and  Bahramabad,  three 
stages  west  of  Kerman.  Hot  springs,  “ curing  itch,”  I 
noticed  at  two  places  on  the  Urzu-Baft  road.  There  were 
some  near  Qal’ah  Asgher  and  others  near  Dashtab ; they 
were  frequented  by  people  suffering  from  skin  diseases,  and 
were  highly  sulphureous  ; the  water  of  those  near  Dashtdb 
turned  a silver  ring  black  after  two  hours’  immersion. 
Another  reason  of  my  advocating  the  Urzu  road  is  that  the 
bitter  bread  spoken  of  by  Marco  Polo  is  only  found  on  it,  viz. 
at  Baft  and  in  Bardshir.  In  Sirjan,  to  the  west,  and  on  the 
roads  to  the  east,  the  bread  is  sweet.  The  bitter  taste  is  from 
the  Khiir,  a bitter  leguminous  plant,  which  grows  among  the 
wheat,  and  whose  grains  the  people  are  too  lazy  to  pick  out. 
There  is  not  a single  oak  between  Bender  ’Abbas  and 
Kermdn  ; none  of  the  Inhabitants  seemed  to  know  what  an 
acorn  was.  A person  at  Baft,  who  had  once  gone  to  Kerbeld 
via  Kermanshah  and  Baghdad,  recognized  my  sketch  of  tree 
and  fruit  immediately,  having  seen  oak  and  acorn  between 
Kermanshdh  and  Qasr-i-Shirin  on  the  Baghdad  road. 

Chapters  XX.  and  XXI. — The  present  road  from  Kermdn 
to  Kiibendn,  is  to  Zerend  about  50  miles,  to  the  Sar  i Benan  15 
miles,  thence  to  Kubenan  30  miles,  total  95  miles.  Marco  Polo 
cannot  have  taken  the  direct  road  to  Kubendn,  as  it  took  him 
seven  days  to  reach  it.  As  he  speaks  of  waterless  deserts,  he 
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probabl}'  took  a circuitous  route  to  the  east  of  the  mountains, 
fid  Kiilipayeb  and  the  desert  lying  to  the  north  of  Khabis. 

The  name  Tiitia  for  collyrium  is  now  not  used  in  Kermdn. 
Tutia,  when  the  name  stands  alone,  is  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  in  other  parts  of  Persia  is  known  as  Kat-i-Kebud  ; 
Tutia-i-sabz  (green  Tiitia)  is  sulphate  of  iron,  also  called  Zaj- 
i-siyah.  A piece  of  Tutia-i-zard  (yellow  Tutia)  shown  to  me 
was  alum,  generally  called  Zaj-i-safid;  and  a piece  of  Tiitia- 
i-safid  (white  Tiitia)  seemed  to  be  an  argillaceous  zinc  ore. 
Either  of  these  may  have  been  the  earth  mentioned  by  Marco 
Polo  as  being  put  into  the  furnace.  The  lampblack  used  as 
collyrium  is  always  called  Surmah.  This  at  Kerman  itself  is 
the  soot  produced  by  the  flame  of  wicks,  steeped  in  castor  oil 
or  goats’  fat,  upon  earthenware  saucers.  In  the  high  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  province,  Kubenan,  Pariz  and  others, 
Surmah  is  the  soot  of  the  Gavan  plant  (Garcia’s  goan).  This 
plant,  a species  of  Astragalus,  is  on  those  mountains  very  fat 
and  succulent ; from  it  also  exudes  the  Tragacanth  gum. 
The  soot  is  used  dry  as  an  eye-powder,  or,  mixed  with  tallow, 
as  an  eye-salve.  It  is  occasionally  collected  on  iron  gratings. 

Tutia  is  the  Arabicised  word  diidha,  Persian  for  smokes. 

The  Shems-ul-loghat  calls  Tiitia  a medicine  for  eyes,  and 
a stone  used  for  the  fabrication  of  Surmah.  The  Tohfeh 
says  Tiitia  is  of  three  kinds,  yellow  and  blue  mineral  Tiitia, 
Tiitia-i-qalam  (collyrium)  made  from  roots,  and  Tiitia  result- 
ing from  the  process  of  smelting  copper  ore.  “ The  best 
Tiitia-i-qalam  comes  from  Kerman;”  it  adds,  “Some  authors 
say  Surmah  is  sulphuret  of  antimony,  others  say  it  is  a com- 
position of  iron  ; ” I should  say  any  black  composition  used  for 
the  eyes  is  Surmah,  be  it  lampblack,  antimony,  iron,  or  a 
mixture  of  all. 

Texeira’s  Tiitia  was  an  impure  oxide  of  zinc,  perhaps  the 
above-mentioned  Tiitia-i-safid,  baked  into  cakes ; it  was 
probably  the  East  India  Company’s  Lapis  Tiitia,  also  called 
Tutty.  The  Company’s  Tutenague  and  Tutenage,  occasion- 
ally confounded  with  Tutty,  was  the  so-called  “ Chinese 
Copper,”  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  brought  from 
China. 
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Art.  XXI. — Two  Malay  Myths : the  Princess  of  the  Foam,  and 
the  Raja  of  the  Bamboo.  By  W.  E.  Maxwell,  Esq., 
M.R.A.S. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  a.d.  the  Muhammadan  religion 
spread  from  India  to  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Many  cen- 
turies before,  the  commerce  which  was  carried  on  between 
India  and  the  Eastern  Islands  had  been  the  means  of 
familiarizing  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  with  the  tenets  of 
Brahmanism.  These  had  taken  root  among  them,  at  all 
events,  wherever  monarchies  were  established  on  the  Hindu 
pattern,  and  had,  to  some  extent,  modified  the  nature  or 
demon-worship  which  had  previously  been  the  sole  religion 
of  the  Malay  tribes.  When  the  religion  of  Muhammad  was 
established  in  the  western  regions,  from  which  commercial 
intercourse  was  carried  on  with  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  it 
made  its  way  gradually  eastward.  The  Hindu  rulers  of  petty 
Malay  States  in  Sumatra  and  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca 
became  converts,  and  the  movement  spread  thenceforward 
uninterruptedly.  At  the  present  day  all  the  Malay  com- 
munities in  reasonably  accessible  localities  have  embraced 
the  Muhammadan  religion.  Some  have  been  Muslims  for 
centuries ; among  others,  the  adoption  of  this  faith  has  been 
a comparatively  recent  event.  Some  Malay  races,  like  the 
Dayaks  of  Borneo  and  the  Battaks  of  Sumatra,  still  cling  to 
their  primitive  beliefs  and  customs. 

Owing  to  their  geographical  position,  Sumatra  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula  have  alw^ays  been  peculiarly  open  to  Indian 
influences,  and  they  would  naturally  be  early  afiected  by  any 
religious  or  political  movement  working  from  India  eastward. 
Muhammadan  civilization,  therefore,  in  those  countries  dates 
from  an  earlier  period  than  in  regions  further  east.  The 
Malays  adopted  the  alphabet  of  Indian  or  Persian  Muham- 
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madans  (a  modification  in  some  respects  of  the  genuine 
Arabic  alphabet),  and  a fairly  copious  Malay  literature  exists 
written  in  this  character. 

Translations  of  Javanese  romances,  with  accounts  of  the 
marvellous  adventures  of  the  heroes  of  the  Ramayana  and 
Mahabharata,  are  of  little  interest.  Still  less  attractive  are 
modern  translations  of  Hindi  and  Tamil  stories,  and  of 
Arabic  works  on  law  and  religion.  Purely  Malayan  literature 
consists  of  a few  short  historical  works,  some  codes  of  native 
laws,  and  a certain  amount  of  anonymous  poetry. 

!Malay  historical  works  are  valuable  chiefly  because  they 
preserve  some  of  the  early  legends  which  are  current  orally 
all  over  the  Archipelago  from  Sumatra  to  the  Philippines. 
They  are  the  works  of  Muhammadan  Malays,  who,  at  the 
time  they  wrote,  collected  all  the  traditions  current  about 
the  particular  state  or  kingdom  they  were  describing.  They 
relate  as  historical  facts,  which  they  no  doubt  believed  to 
belong  to  the  history  of  their  early  kings,  incidents  and 
adventures  purely  mythical,  the  origin  of  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  in  aboriginal  traditions  common  to  most 
Malay  tribes.  In  this  paper  I propose  to  collect,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  a number  of  different  versions  of  a 
myth  which  is  very  widely  spread.  The  identity  of  the 
ideas  underlying  the  rude  legends  of  heathen  islanders  and 
the  more  ornate  narratives  of  Muhammadan  chroniclers  will 
not,  I think,  be  questioned. 

Starting  first  with  the  more  civilized  Malaj’’  States  of  the 
north,  I take  the  following  narrative  from  a history  of 
Kedah : ^ 

Kedah. — The  early  history  of  Kedah  is  found  in  a !ilalay 
chronicle  called  Hakayat  Marong  Mahaicangsa,  or  Hakayat 
Raja  Ber-seong,  which  has  been  translated  into  English.® 
Though  evidently  the  work  of  a Muhammadan,  it  abounds 
with  supernatural  details,  many  of  these  being  palpably  of 
Hindu  origin.  The  incident  to  which  I wish  to  call  atten- 

' Sometimes  (following  the  Portuguese  orthography)  spelt  Qmda  and  Quedah . 
The  most  northerly  of  the  Malay  States  on  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Malacca. 

* Journ.  Ind.  Arch.  toI.  iii.  p.  1. 
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tion  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  reign  of  the  sixth  Kafir 
Kaja  of  Kedah,  Raja  Pra-ong  Maha  Potisat. 

“ The  Raja  set  out  with  his  four  ministers  {mantri),  and 
hunted  as  he  travelled,  securing  an  immense  quantity  of 
game.  One  day  at  noon  they  all  stopped  to  rest  themselves 
after  the  fatigue  of  hunting,  and  the  King  rested  for  a while 
on  the  elephant  on  which  he  was  mounted.  While  thus 
seated  he  happened  to  see  a house,  which  was  inhabited  by 
an  old  man  and  his  wife,  and  he  noticed  that  one  bamboo^ 
out  of  a number  which  were  growing  there  was  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  house.  This  bamboo  was  slender 
both  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top,  but  in  the  middle  it  was 
as  thick  as  the  body  of  a deer.  The  King  ordered  it  to 
be  cut  down,  and  he  took  it  back  with  him  to  his  fort, 
greatly  pleased  with  his  acquisition 

“ The  bamboo  which  has  already  been  mentioned  had 
been  placed  by  the  King  near  his  own  bed,  for  his  affection 
for  it  was  so  great  he  could  not  bear  to  be  parted  from  it. 
With  every  successive  month  its  bulk  increased,  until  at 
length  one  day,  at  an  auspicious  moment,  it  burst,  and 
there  came  forth  from  it  a male  child  of  most  beautiful  form 
and  features.  Every  one  was  struck  with  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment at  seeing  a human  child  issue  from  the  bamboo.  Raja 
Pra-ong  Maha  Potisat  at  once  took  the  child  and  ordered 
him  to  be  carefully  nourished  and  brought  up,  and  treated 
him  as  his  own  son,  assigning  to  him  nurses  and  attendants. 
And  he  called  him  Raja  Bentangan  Betong.*  .... 

“ One  day  a very  heavy  flood  swept  down  the  Kwala 
Muda  river,  and  the  Queen-consort  of  Raja  Ber-seong,*  on 
going  down  to  the  bank,  saw  a small  hillock  drifting  down 
the  stream  from  the  upper  reaches.  It  looked  exceedingly 
beautiful  as  it  approached,  for  it  was  quite  white;  but,  when 
it  came  close,  it  was  apparent  it  was  not  a hill,  but  a 

' Bnluh  hftong,  a particular  kind  of  bamboo. 

’ According  to  Col.  Low’s  version,  Raja  Ruluh  Belong,  Joum.  Ind.  Arch.  vol. 
iii.  p.  4G8. 

3 “Tile  tnsked  Raja,”  a nickname  of  Raja  Pra-ong  Maha  Potisat.  The 
Kedah  cajiital,  according  to  thi.s  narrative,  was  then  at  Rukit  JIariam  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Kwala  Muda  river. 
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mass  of  sea-foain.  Then  the  Queen  went  down  into  the 
water  and  looked  closely  at  it,  and  took  hold  of  it  with  her 
hands.  On  doing  this  she  found  a female  child  in  the  midst 
of  the  foam,  which  she  carried  home  to  the  palace.  The 
child  was  named  by  the  Queen  ‘ Put ri  Bahana  Kirana,'^  and 
she  was  brought  up  b}''  the  Queen  as  her  own  daughter,  and 
nurses  and  attendants  were  assigned  to  her.  Raja  Pra-ong 
Maha  Potisat  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the 
child,  which  resembled  that  of  Iiidra  and  of  the  deica-deira ; 
and,  when  she  was  dressed  by  the  Queen  in  apparel  suitable 
for  the  children  of  kings,  her  loveliness  was  enhanced  more 
and  more.”^  .... 

The  chronicler  afterwards,  in  describing  the  various  events 
of  the  reign  of  Pra-ong  Maha  Potisat  (who  was  the  last 
pagan  ruler  of  Kedah,  his  successor  being  converted  to  the 
faith  of  Islam),  relates  the  marriage  of  these  two  super- 
natural persons,  whose  subsequent  histories  are  by  no  means 
in  keeping  with  the  commencement  of  their  lives.  The 
princess  is  unfaithful  to  her  husband,  and  disappears  from 
the  story  after  giving  birth  to  an  illegitimate  son.  Raja 
Bentangan  Betong  dies  of  wounds  received  in  battle,  leaving 
no  children. 

Perak. — The  chief  incidents  in  the  foregoing  narrative  are 
found,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  the  traditionary  account  of  the 
founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Perak.^  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  the  local  legend  current  among  the  people  of 
that  state.  It  is  not  found  in  a written  form  : 

“Baginda  Dai  reigned  in  Johor  Lama.'*  He  despatched 
a trusted  counsellor,  one  Nakhodah  Kasim,  to  sail  forth  and 
look  for  a suitable  place  for  a settlement,  for  there  were 
plenty  of  willing  emigrants.  Nakhodah  Kasim  got  ready  a 
fleet  of  prahus  and  sailed  up  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  hugging 

’ In  Col.  Low’s  translation,  Putri  Saloang.  Kirana  as  a proper  name  is  bor- 
rowed from  Javanese  romances  ; see  Yan  der  Tuuk,  Short  Account  of  the  Malay 
Manuscripts  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  p.  15. 

- Translated  from  a MS.  in  my  possession. 

^ Perak  is  the  second  Malay  State  on  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula  counting 
from  the  north. 

* Johor  Lama  was  the  old  capital  of  the  State  of  Johor,  which  is  the  southern- 
most of  the  Malay  States  of  the  Peninsula. 

VOL.  XIII. — [new  semes.] 
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the  coast,  till  he  reached  Bruas  (a  district  and  river  in 
Perak).  "While  there,  he  saw  that  a brisk  trade  was  being 
carried  on  between  the  coast  and  the  interior,  imported  goods 
being  despatched  up  the  country  and  native  produce  brought 
down  from  the  inland  districts.  He  made  inquiries  and 
was  told  that  there  was  a big  river  in  the  interior.  His 
curiosity  was  now  aroused  and  he  penetrated  on  foot  into 
the  interior  and  discovered  the  Perak  river.  Here  he 
traded,  like  the  natives  of  the  country,  making  trips  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  selling  salt  and  tobacco  ^ at  the  villages 
by  the  river-side.  On  one  of  these  trips  he  reached  Tumung 
in  the  north  of  Perak,  and  made  fast  his  boat  to  the  bank. 
After  a few  days  the  Semangs  (Perak  was  not  yet  populated 
by  Malays)  came  down  from  their  hills  to  buy  salt.  They 
came  loaded  with  the  produce  of  their  gardens,  sugar-canes, 
plantains  and  edible  roots  and  brought  their  wives  and 
families  with  them. 

“ A Semang  girl,  while  her  father  was  bargaining  at  the 
boat,  took  up  a sugar-cane  and  commenced  to  strip  off  the 
rind  with  a knife ; in  doing  so  she  accidentally  cut  her  hand. 
Blood  issued  from  the  wound,  but  what  was  the  astonishment 
of  all  around  her  when  they  saw  that  its  colour  was  not  red 
but  pure  white ! A report  of  this  prodigy  quickly  spread 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  Nakhodah  Kasim  landed  from 
his  boat  to  see  it  with  his  own  eyes.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  this  was  a family  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  he  loaded  the 
father  with  presents  and,  in  a month’s  time,  by  dint  of 
constant  attentions,  he  had  so  far  won  the  conhdeuce  of  the 
shy  Semangs  that  he  was  able  to  ask  for  the  girl  in  marriage. 
The  father  agreed  and  Nakhodah  Kasim  and  his  wife  settled 
at  Kwala  Tumung,  where  they  built  a house  and  planted 
fruit-trees. 

“ Now,  the  Perak  river  overflows  its  banks  once  a year, 
and  sometimes  there  are  very  great  floods.  Soon  after  the 
marriage  of  Nakhodah  Kasim  with  the  white  Semang,  an 

* Tobacco  was  first  introduced  into  the  Eastern  Archipelago  hy  the  Portuguese 
at  Malacca  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Anachronisms  of  this  kinu  ore  common  in 
native  histories. 
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unprecedented  flood  occurred  and  quantities  of  foam  came 
down  the  river.  Round  the  piles  of  the  bathing-liouse, 
wliich,  in  accordance  with  Malay  custom,  stood  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  close  to  the  bank  in  front  of  the  house,  the 
floating  volumes  of  foam  collected  in  a mass  the  size  of  an 
elephant.  Nakhodah  Kasim’s  wife  went  to  bathe,  and  find- 
ing this  island  of  froth  in  her  wa}^  she  attempted  to  move 
it  away  with  a stick ; she  removed  the  upper  portion  of  it 
and  disclosed  a female  infant  sitting  in  the  midst  of  it 
enveloped  all  round  with  cloud-like  foam.  The  child  showed 
no  fear  and  the  white  Semang,  carefully  lifting  her,  carried 
her  up  to  the  house,  heralding  her  discovery  by  loud  shouts 
to  her  husband.  The  couple  adopted  the  child  willingly, 
for  they  had  no  children,  and  they  treated  her  thenceforward 
as  their  own.  They  assembled  the  villagers  and  gave  them 
a feast,  solemnly  announcing  their  adoption  of  the  daughter 
of  the  river  and  their  intention  of  leaving  to  her  everything 
that  thej'  possessed. 

“ The  child  was  called  Tan  Puteh,  but  her  father  gave  her 
the  name  of  Teh  Purba.^  As  she  grew  up  the  wealth  of  her 
foster-parents  increased ; the  village  grew  in  extent  and 
population,  and  gradually  became  an  important  place. 

“ One  day  some  Semangs  were  hunting  at  a hill  near  the 
river  Plus,  called  Bukit  Pasir  Puteh,  or  Bukit  Pelandok. 
They  heard  their  dogs  barking  furiously,  but,  on  following 
them  up,  found  no  quarry,  only  a large  bamboo  [buliih 
litong),  small  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  having  one  large 
thick  joint,  which  seemed  to  be  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  dogs.  They  split  open  the  thick  part  of  the  stem  and 
found  in  it  a male  child,  whom  they  forthwith  took  to 
Kakhodah  Kasim.  The  latter  adopted  him  as  his  son,  and 
when  the  two  children  were  grown  up  thej"^  were  betrothed, 
and  in  due  time  were  married.  The  marriage  was,  however, 
merely  nominal,  for  Tan  Puteh  Purba  preserved  her  virginity, 
and  Toh  Changkat  Pelandok,  her  husband,  returned  to  his 
native  district.  Plus.  Nakhodah  Kasim  at  length  died, 

* Teh,  short  for  Puteh,  white;  Purba,  ot  purva,  Sanskrit  “first.”  This 
name  is  also  given  to  the  first  Malay  raja  in  the  Sajarah  Malay u. 
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leaving  Tan  Puteh  mistress  of  the  whole  of  Perak.  As  he 
lay  dying  he  told  her  his  history,  how  he  had  come  from  the 
land  of  Johor,  of  the  Paja  of  which  he  was  an  attendant,  and 
how  he  had  been  despatched  to  find  a suitable  place  for  a 
settlement.  He  declared  the  name  of  his  master  to  be 
Sultan  Mahmud  of  Johor,  and  with  his  dying  breath  directed 
that  a Raja  for  Perak  should  be  asked  for  from  that  country.^ 

“Tan  Puteh  now  called  one  of  her  ministers,  Tan  Saban, 
whom  she  had  adopted  in  his  childhood.  He  came  of  a 
noble  family,  and  belonged  to  the  district  called  Tamil 
Merah  (Red  Earth).  A wife  had  been  found  for  him  by 
Tan  Puteh,  and  he  had  two  children,  both  girls.  Tan  Saban 
was  commanded  by  his  mistress  to  open  negotiations  with 
Johor,  and  this  having  been  done,  a prince  of  the  ro}'al  house 
of  that  kingdom,  who  traced  his  descent  from  the  old  line  of 
Menangkaban,  sailed  for  Perak  to  assume  the  sovereignty. 
He  brought  with  him  the  insignia  of  royalty,  namely,  the 
royal  drums  {gandang  nobat),  the  pipes  {nafiri),  the  flutes 
{saninei  and  bangsi),  the  betel-box  (puan  naga  tarn),  the 
sword  {chora  mandakini),  the  sword  {perbujang),  the  sceptre 
{kaga  gamit),  the  jewel  {kumald),  the  ‘ surat  chiri,'  the  seal 
of  state  {chap  halilintar),  and  the  umbrella  {ubar-ubar).  All 
these  were  inclosed  in  a box  called  Baninan. 

“ On  his  way  up  the  Perak  river  the  new  Raja  stopped  at 
Selat  Lembajayan  for  amusement.  One  of  his  attendants 
haj:)pened  to  point  out  some  fish  in  the  water,  and,  in  leaning 
over  the  boat’s  side  to  look  at  them,  the  Raja  lost  his  crown, 
which  fell  from  his  head  and  immediately  sank.  His  people 
dived  in  vain  for  it,  and  from  that  day  to  this  no  Sultan  of 
Perak  has  had  a crown.  Hear  Kota  Setia  the  Raja  was 
received  by  Tan  Puteh,  Tan  Saban  and  all  the  chief  men 
of  the  country,  who  escorted  him  to  Kota  Lumut.  Here  he 
was  formally  installed  as  Sultan  of  Perak  under  the  title  of 
Ahamad  Taj-uddin  Shah,  and  one  of  the  daughters  of  Tan 
Saban  was  given  to  him  in  marriage.  It  is  this  Raja  to 
whom  the  Perak  ^Malays  popularly  ascribe  the  political 

* The  portion  of  the  lej^end  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  here,  but  I 
give  the  legend  in  extenso,  as  it  has  never  before  been  published. 
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organization  of  the  country  under  the  control  of  chiefs  of 
various  ranks,  each  having  definite  duties  to  perform.  After 
a short  reign  Ahamad  Tajuddiu  Shah  died,  leaving  one  sou 
about  two  years  old. 

“As  soon  as  the  Sultan’s  death  was  known  in  Johor,  a 
nephew  of  his  (who  was  afterwards  known  as  Sultan  Bialik 
Shah)  started  at  once  for  Perak.  Having  reached  his  late 
uncle’s  cktana  (palace)  at  Tanah  Abang,  to  which  place  the 
capital  had  been  removed  from  Kota  Luraut,  he  called  for 
the  nurses  and  attendants  of  the  infant  Raja  and  demanded 
permission  to  visit  his  j'oung  cousin.  He  was  accordingly 
introduced  into  the  prince’s  apartment,  and  seizing  the  child 
b}'  violence  broke  his  neck  and  killed  him.  He  then  seized 
the  royal  sword  and  other  insignia  and  established  himself  as 
Raja  under  the  title  of  Sultan  Malik  Shah.  By  degrees  all 
the  chiefs  and  people  came  in  and  accepted  the  usurper  as 
their  sovereign,  with  the  single  exception  of  Tan  Saban,  the 
grandfather  of  the  murdered  boy.  His  obstinate  refusal  to 
recognize  Malik  Shah  led  to  a sanguinarj”  war,  which  lasted 
for  three  years.  Tan  Saban  was  gradually  driven  further 
and  further  up  the  Perak  river.  He  fortified  numerous 
places  on  its  banks,  but  his  forts  were  taken  one  after 
another,  and  on  each  occasion  he  retreated  to  another  strong- 
hold. His  most  determined  stand  was  made  at  Kota  Lama, 
where  he  fortified  a strong  position.  This  was  closely 
invested  by  the  Sultan’s  forces,  and  a long  siege  ensued. 
During  the  siege  an  unknown  warrior  joined  the  Sultan’s 
army.  He  came  from  Pagaruyong  in  Menangkaban  and 
was  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  Great  Sultan  of  that  country, 
by  a concubine.  In  consequence  of  his  illegitimate  birth 
he  was  driven  forth  from  his  native  country,  having  for  his 
sole  fortune  a matchlock  (istinggardaY  and  four  bullets,  on 
each  of  which  was  inscribed  the  words,  ‘ This  is  the  son  of  the 

* Another  anachronism.  So,  cannons  are  mentioned  in  several  places  in  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights.  See  Lane’s  translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  note  100.  The 
i$ti»ggarda  (Portuguese  espingarda)  is  the  old-fashioned  matchlock,  specimens 
of  which  may  still  be  found  in  use  among  the  Malays.  In  former  times  a bow 
and  four  arrows  may  probably  have  occupied  the  place  given  to  the  matchlock 
and  bullets  in  this  narrative. 
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concubine  of  the  Raja  of  Pagaruyong ; his  name  is  Magat 
Terawis ; ^ wherever  this  bullet  falls  he  will  become  a chief.’ 
Magat  Terawis  did  not  declare  his  name  or  origin  to  the 
Perak  men,  but  served  with  them  as  an  obscure  soldier. 
At  length,  having  selected  an  auspicious  day,  he  asked  one  of 
the  Sultan’s  followers  to  point  out  Tan  Saban  to  him. 
This  the  man  had  no  difficulty  in  doing,  for  Tan  Saban  was 
frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  outworks  of  his  fort  across  the 
river  dressed  in  garments  of  conspicuous  colours.  In  the 
morning  he  wore  red,  at  midday  yellow  and  in  the  evening 
his  clothes  were  green.^  When  he  was  pointed  out  to 
Magat  Terawis,  it  was  the  morning,  and  he  was  dressed  in 
red.  Magat  Terawis  levelled  his  matchlock  and  fired,  and 
his  bullet  struck  Tan  Saban’s  leg.  The  skin  was  hardly 
broken  and  the  bullet  fell  to  the  ground  at  the  chief’s  feet ; 
but,  on  taking  it  up  and  reading  the  inscription,  he  knew  that 
he  had  received  his  death-wound.  He  retired  to  his  house, 
and,  after  ordering  his  flag  to  be  hauled  down,  despatched 
a messenger  to  the  opposite  camp  to  call  the  warrior  whose 
name  he  had  read  on  the  bullet.  Inquiries  for  Magat 
Terawis  were  fruitless  at  first,  for  no  one  knew  the  name. 
At  length  he  declared  himself  and  went  across  the  river 
with  Tan  Saban’s  messenger,  who  brought  him  into  the 
presence  of  the  dying  man.  The  latter  said  to  him,  ‘ Magat 
Terawis,  though  art  my  son  in  this  world  and  the  next,  and 
my  property  is  thine.  I likewise  give  thee  my  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  do  thou  serve  the  Raja  faithfully  in  my 
place,  and  not  be  rebellious  as  I have  been.’  Tan  Saban 
then  sued  for  the  Sultan’s  pardon,  which  was  granted  to  him, 
and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Magat  Terawis 

1 Magat,  a Malay  title  of  Sanskrit  origin.  Miigadha  (Sansk.)=the  son  of  a 
Vai(;ya  by  a Kshatriya  woman.  In  Malay  magat  is  applied  to  a chief  who  is 
noble  on  one  side  only. 

* A superstitious  observance  found  among  more  than  one  Indo-Chinese  nation. 

“ Le  ge'ncral  en  chef  doit  se  conformer  a plusieurs  coutumes  et  observances 
superstitieuses  ; par  e.xemple,  il  faut  qu’il  mette  une  robe  de  couleur  diff^ri'ute  i 
pour  chaque  jour  de  la  semaine  ; lo  dimanche  il  s'habille  en  blanc,  le  lundi  en  ' 
jaune,  le  marai  en  vert,  le  mercredi  en  rouge,  le  jeudi  en  bleu,  le  vendredi  en  noir, 
et  le  samedi  en  violet.” — I’allegoix,  Description  de  iSiam,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

Regarding  the  signification  attached  to  various  colours  by  the  Turks  and 
Arabs,  see  Lane's  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  vol.  ii.  p.  326,  note  78. 
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was  permitted  to  take  place.  Then  Tan  Saban  died,  and  he 
was  buried  with  all  the  honours  due  to  a Malay  chief.' 
Magat  Terawis  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a chief,  and  one 
account  sa}'s  that  he  became  Bandahara.^ 

“Not  long  after  this,  the  Sultan,  taking  l\Eagat  Terawis 
with  him,  ascended  the  Perak  river  to  its  source,  in  order  to 
fi.\  the  boundary  between  Perak  and  Patani.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  Titi  Wangsa  they  found  a great  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  from  beneath  which  the  water  issued, 
and  there  was  a wild  cotton-tree  upon  the  mountain,  which 
bore  both  red  and  white  flowers,  the  white  flowers  being  on 
the  side  facing  Perak,  and  the  red  ones  on  the  side  turned 
towards  Patani.  Then  the  Sultan  climbed  up  upon  the  big 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  drawing  forth  his  sword 
Perbujang,  he  smote  the  rock  and  clove  it  in  two,  so  that  the 
water  ran  down  in  one  direction  to  Perak  and  in  the  other  to 
Patani.  This  was  declared  to  be  the  boundary  between  the 
two  countries. 

“ On  their  return  down-stream  the  Raja  and  his  followers 
halted  at  Chigar  Galah,  where  a small  stream  runs  into  the 
river  Perak.  They  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  finding 
the  water  of  this  stream  as  white  as  santan  (the  grated  pulp 
of  the  cocoanut  mixed  with  water).  Magat  Terawis,  who 
was  despatched  to  the  source  of  the  stream  to  discover  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon,  found  there  a large  fish  of  the 
kind  called  kanian  engaged  in  suckling  her  young  one.  She 
had  large  white  breasts  from  which  milk  issued.® 

“ He  returned  and  told  the  Raja,  who  called  the  river 
‘ Perak ' (‘  silver  ’),  in  allusion  to  its  exceeding  whiteness. 
Then  he  returned  to  Kota  Lama.” 

* This  legendary  war  of  Tan  Saban  with  the  second  king  of  Perak  owes  its 
origin  probably  to  mythological  accounts  of  the  wars  of  Salivahana  and  Yikra- 
maditya,  which  Hindu  settlers,  not  improbably,  brought  to  Malay  countries. 
Sahan  is  a natural  corruption  of  Salivahana. 

* Bnndahara,  treasurer  (Sansk.  bhandagara,  treasure),  the  highest  title  given 
to  a subject  in  a Malay  State. 

* This  recalls  the  account  in  Northern  mythology  of  the  four  rivers  which  are 
said  to  flow  from  the  teats  of  the  cow  Audhumla. 

In  a great  many  Malay  myths  the  colom  white  is  an  all-important  feature.  In 
this  legend  we  have  the  white  Semang  and  the  white  river.  In  others  white 
animals  and  white  birds  are  introduced. 
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Palemhang,  Sumatra. — The  “ Sajarah  Malayu”  a Malay 
history  of  the  Kings  of  Malacca,  places  the  scene  of  the  inci- 
dent in  Palemhang,  a district  in  the  south  of  Sumatra.  The 
following  passage  is  translated  from  Dulaurier’s  edition  of 
the  Malay  text : ^ 

“ One  day  there  drifted  down  the  Palemhang  river  from 
up-stream  a mass  of  foam  of  great  size,  in  which  people 
observed  a female  child  of  exceeding  heauty.  Kews  of  the 
event  was  at  once  taken  to  the  King,  Sang  Sa-purha,  who 
directed  his  people  to  take  her.  She  was  named  hy  the 
King  ‘Putri  Tunjung  Buih,’^  and  was  adopted  as  his  daughter 
and  much  beloved  by  him.” 

The  princess  mentioned  here  only  appears  once  again  in 
the  narrative,  when  she  is  given  in  marriage  by  Sang  Sa- 
purba  to  “ a young  Chinese  of  noble  birth.” 

The  same  native  work  contains  the  bamboo  myth,  but  it  is 
introduced  at  a much  later  part  of  the  narrative,  and  is 
localized  on  this  occasion  in  Champa,  an  ancient  Malay 
kingdom  w'hich  once  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Cochin- 
China,  the  chief  settlement  being  in  the  south-east  corner. 

Champa. — “ There  was  a betel-nut  tree  near  the  palace  of 
the  Champa  Kaja,  which  blossomed  and  exhibited  a large 
receptacle  for  fruit,  but  the  fruit  never  seemed  to  ripen. 
The  Kaja  then  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  climb  up  and 
see  what  was  in  the  pod.  He  ascended  accordingly,  and 
brought  down  the  pod,  which  the  Raja  caused  to  be  opened, 
and  saw  in  it  a male  child  extremely  handsome  and  beautiful. 
Of  this  pod’s  envelope  was  formed  the  gong  named  jubang  ; 
while  a sword  was  made  of  its  sharp  ridge.  The  Champa 
Raja  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  circumstance,  and  named 
the  child  Raja  Pogalang,  and  ordered  him  to  be  suckled  by 
all  the  wives  of  the  rajas  and  paramantris,  but  the  child 
would  not  suck.  The  Champa  Raja  had  a cow  whose  hair 
was  of  the  five  colours,  and  which  had  lately  calved,  and 
they  suckled  the  child  with  the  milk  of  this  cow.  This  is 
the  reason  that  Champa  never  eats  the  cow  nor  kills  it. 

* Collection  (les  Prinoiiwles  Chroniques  Malaycs ; Paris,  1849. 

* “ I’riucoss  Lotus-of-tlie-Foam.” 
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Raja  Pogalang  grew  up,  and  the  Raja  of  Champa  gave  him 
his  daughter  Pobea  to  wife.  After  a short  time,  tlie  Champa 
Raja  died,  and  Pogalang  succeeded  to  the  throne.  After  he 
had  reigned  for  a considerable  time,  he  founded  a great  city, 
which  included  seven  hills  within  its  bounds.  The  extent  of 
the  fort  was  a day’s  sail  in  each  of  its  four  sides  with  sails 
full  distended  with  the  breeze.  The  name  of  this  city  was 
Pal,  which  in  a certain  cheritra  is  named  Metakah,  the  city 
of  Raja  Subal,  the  son  of  Raja  Kedail.”  * 

Wed  Coast  of  Borneo. — In  AVestern  Borneo  kindred 
legends  are  current.  The  following  extract  is  from  a recent 
work,®  the  author  of  which  quotes  the  authority  of  A’^ette, 
“Borneo’s  AA’^ester  Afdeling”  : 

“ Brawidjaja,®  of  the  royal  house  of  Majapahit,  suffered 
from  an  infectious  disease,  and  to  prevent  contagion  was 
domiciled  in  a floating  house  or  raft.  A violent  tempest 
tore  the  raft  loose  from  its  moorings,  and  carried  the  prince 
far  out  to  sea,  where  he  was  exposed  to  great  danger.  The 
current  drifted  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pawan  river  (called 
Katapan)  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo.  The  prince  benefited 
greatly  by  the  sea-vo3’’age,  bathed  daily  in  the  river,  a small 
fish,  with  the  head  of  a cat,  called  ‘ adong'  or  ‘ bJanguting' 
aiding  materialh'  his  speed\"  return  to  convalescence  by 
repeatedly  licking  his  feet,  while  an  alligator,  called  Sarasa, 
provided  for  his  dailj'^  wants. 

“AA^hen  convalescent  the  prince  went  hunting  with  two 
dogs  he  had  brought  with  him.  One  day  the  dogs,  barking 
furiously,  stopped  before  a thick  bamboo  stem,  into  which 
the  prince,  after  a long  scrutinj’’,  stuck  his  spear.  This  being 
withdrawn,  there  sprang  to  view  from  the  opening  a 

* Malay  Annals,  Leyden,  p.  208. 

* Jottings  amongst  the  Land  Dyaks  of  Upper  Sarawak,  Denison,  Singapore, 
1879. 

* Brawidjaja  is  the  Dutch  spelling.  Bra-vijnya  would  he  more  correct 
according  to  our  ideas.  This  is  perhaps  a corruption  of  Brahma-njaya  {vijaya 
Sansk.  victorv).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  first  sovereign  in  Ceylon  history  is 
Wijayo  or  Vijaya,  and  it  would  he  interesting  to  ascertain  if  anything  corre- 
sponding in  any  degree  to  this  legend  is  to  he  found  in  Sinhalese  chronicles. 
Unfortunately,  no  copy  of  Tm-nom-’s  Mahawanso  is  at  hand  for  reference  in  the 
remote  State  in  the  i^alav  Peninsula  in  which  these  lines  are  penned.  Rafiles 
mentions  five  sovereigns  of  Majapahit  in  Java  named  Browijaya  (History  of 
Java,  vol.  ii.  p.  85,  2nd  ed.). 
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beautiful  princess,  who,  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Brawidjaja,  besought  him  to  spare  her  and  the  bamboo. 

“ The  prince  bore  Putri  Butan  (Betong  ?),  as  she  was 
called,  to  his  raft,  imploring  her  to  share  his  lot  with  him, 
and  it  may  be  inferred  he  had  not  long  to  sigh  in  vain. 
Brawidjaja  had  found  no  other  sign  of  the  presence  of  human 
beings,  except  that  here  and  there  wood  had  been  cut.  He 
therefore  again  ascended  the  river  some  daj'^s  journey  further 
up,  but  with  the  like  result,  till,  at  last,  as  he  returned  at  a 
rapid  pace,  a water-flower  shot  up  suddenly  above  the  stream, 
from  whence  a whisper  issued  asking,  ‘Brawidjaja,  what 
news  bring  you  from  the  upper  country  ?’ 

“ Dropping  his  paddle  the  prince  seized  the  flower  with 
both  hands ; it  opened,  and  the  princess  Lindong  Buah 
(Buih?)  stood  before  him.  The  same  scene  was  now  enacted 
as  with  Putri  Butan ; the  prince  obtained  two  wives,  who 
appear  to  have  lived  together  in  peace  without  jealousy, 
sharing  between  them  the  proofs  of  his  afiection.” 

Banjarmmin,  South-east  of  Borneo. — With  certain  changes 
in  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  the  same  story  is  related 
in  other  parts  of  Borneo.  According  to  a Malay  manuscript 
belonging  to  the  Academy  of  Batavia,  the  first  prince  of 
Banjarmasin  was  one  Maharaja  Kurya  Nata,  who  married 
Putri  Jungjung  (Tunjung?)  Buih,  a princess  who  had 
miraculously  sprung  from  the  waves.  He  obtained  this 
nymph  at  the  prayer  of  Limbong  Mengkurat,  whose  father, 
Ampu  Jat  Maka,  had  established  a Hindu  colony  on  the 
river  Negara  or  Bahan.^ 

Current  in  a legendary  form  long  before  the  days  of 
written  records,  these  traditions  have  kept  their  places  in  the 
minds  of  the  Malays,  ready,  like  most  uncivilized  races,  to 
associate  with  the  history  of  their  earliest  rulers  all  kinds  of 
supernatural  incidents.  Comparison  clearly  proves  their 
mythical  character,  and,  as  we  examine  their  details,  the  film 
of  history  which  tliinly  disguises  them  gradually  disappears, 
and  wo  recognize  myths  whicli  have  a larger  application 

' Do  Riicker,  L’Archipel  Imlien,  p.  98  ; Tijdschrift  voor  Ind.  Taal,  1860,  p.  93, 
and  1863,  p.  501. 
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than  simple  incidents  in  the  history  of  an  obscure  Malay 
State  could  pretend  to.  The  river-born  damsel  first  demands 
attention. 

Greek  mythology,  as  well  as  that  of  India,  has  made  us 
familiar  with  the  m}'th  of  the  goddess  whose  birth-place  is 
the  foam  of  the  sea.  If  a faint  reflex  of  the  conception 
which  originated  Aphrodite  and  Lakshmi  is  before  us  in  this 
Malay  story,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  comes  shorn  of  all 
poetical  associations.  The  laughter-loving  goddess  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  beloved  of  Qiva,  who  gives  prosperity  to  her 
worshippers,  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  child  of  the 
Malay  river  except  the  place  of  their  birth,  the  foam.  The 
days  when  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Malays  may  possibly 
have  worshipped  Lakshmi,  the  favourite  goddess  of  a sea- 
faring people,  belong  to  a remote  past,  of  w'hich  we  have  no 
records.  In  legends  like  these,  however,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  hope  to  find  vestiges  of  a former  faith  and 
worship. 

Two  of  the  stories  above  quoted  connect  tbe  lotus  with  the 
river-born  princess ; in  the  Palembang  legend  her  name  is 
Tunjimg-huih,^  “ Lotus  of  the  foam,”  and  in  the  M’^est 
Borneo  legend  she  is  described  as  springing  from  a “ water- 
flower.”  These  circumstances  are  strongly  suggestive  of 
the  Hindu  goddess  Lakshmi,  “ who  dwells  in  the  water-lily.” 

The  myth  of  the  Princess  of  the  river  is  altogether  separate 
and  distinct  from  that  of  the  Raja  of  the  bamboo,  though  the 
two  are  often  found  connected  or  confused  one  with  the  other. 
The  Aryan  origin  of  the  former  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  current  only  in  the  more  civilized  Malay  States,  w'hich 
have  undoubtedly  been  largely  influenced  by  Brahmanism. 
The  latter  is  much  more  widely  extended,  and  is  found  among 
wild  tribes  who  have  been  wholly  unaffected  by  Hindu 
influences.  It  has  originated  from  an  ancient  (Turanian) 
belief  as  to  the  mode  of  the  creation  of  mankind. 

The  mj^thological  account  of  the  birth  of  Lakshmi  pre- 
sented to  the  Malays  of  Sumatra — who  were  probably 


' Tunjung,  lotus,  is  found  both  in  Malay  and  Javanese. 
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the  first  to  come  in  contact  with  Aryans — certain  points  of 
resemblance  to  their  own  legendary  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  man  ; and,  as  the  former  gradually  took  its  place  among 
their  beliefs,  they  confused  it  with  the  latter,  and  (as  in  the 
Kedah  and  Perak  legends)  often  made  the  two  personages 
man  and  wife.  Borneo,  as  well  as  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
possesses  the  Aryan  legend,  the  Sanskrit  word  vijat/a  in  the 
name  of  the  hero  of  the  story  sufficiently  showing  to  what 
quarter  it  must  be  ascribed. 

In  the  traditions  to  be  hereafter  quoted  the  bamboo  myth 
alone  appears.  This  conception,  as  above  stated,  originally 
explained  the  manner  of  the  peopling  of  the  earth  by  the 
human  race ; ^ in  a later  stage  of  development  it  became 
associated  with  the  advent  of  particular  Bajas,  It  appears 
in  beliefs  held  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
who  are  known  in  different  localities  by  different  names, — 
Benua,  Semang,  Sakei,  Jakun,  Udai,  Mantra,  Besisi,  Alas, 
Akei,  etc.  It  may  be  traced  also  in  the  traditionary  accounts 
of  the  creation  handed  down  by  tribes  in  Sumatra  and  in 
islands  as  far  east  as  the  Philippines. 

The  Orang  Benua  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. — A writer  who 
made  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Peninsula  the  subject  of  scien- 
tific observation  and  study  ^ gives  the  following  abstract  of 
the  traditions  of  the  Benua  : 

“The  gi’ound  on  which  we  stand  is  not  solid.  It  is 
merely  the  skin  of  the  earth  (“kulit  bumi  ”),  In  ancient 
times  Firm  an  broke  up  this  skin,  so  that  the  world  was 
destroyed  and  overwhelmed  with  water.  Afterwards  ho 
caused  Gunong,  Lulumut,  with  Chimundang  and  Bechuah,^  to 
rise,  and  this  low  land  which  we  inhabit  was  formed  later. 
....  After  Lulumut  had  emerged,  a prahu  of  2mlai  wood, 
covered  over  and  without  any  opening,  floated  on  the  waters. 
In  this  Birman^  had  inclosed  a man  and  a woman  whom  he 

' “ Tlio  idea  of  deducing  the  origin  of  nnimnls  and  men  from  eggs  or  seeds  is 
an  obvious  conceit,  and  so  well  suited  to  the  infant  state  of  philosophy  that  we 
can  account  for  its  origin  and  extension.” — Prichard,  Egv'i)tian  Mythology,  p.  160. 

* Logan,  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

^ Mountains  in  Johor. 

* The  Deity  of  the  Renua. 
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had  made.  After  the  lapse  of  some  time  the  pralm  was 
neither  directed  with  nor  against  the  current,  nor  driven  to 
and  fro.  The  man  and  woman,  feeling  it  to  rest  motionless, 
nibbled  their  waj"  through  it,  stood  on  the  dry  ground,  and 
beheld  this  our  world.  At  first,  however,  everything  was 
obscure.  There  was  neither  morning  nor  evening,  because 
the  sun  had  not  yet  been  made.  AVheu  it  became  light  they 
saw  seven  sindMo  trees  and  seven  plants  of  rumput  sumhdn. 
They  then  said  to  each  other,  ‘ In  what  condition  are  we 
without  children  or  grandchildren  ? ’ Some  time  afterwards 
the  woman  became  pregnant,  not  however  in  her  womb,  but 
in  the  calves  of  her  legs.  From  the  right  leg  was  brought 
forth  a male  and  from  the  left  a female  child.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  issue  of  the  same  womb  cannot  intermarry. 
All  mankind  are  the  descendants  of  the  two  children  of  the 
first  pair.  AVhen  men  had  much  increased,  Pirmdn  looked 
down  upon  them  with  pleasure,  and  reckoned  their 
nu!ubers.” 

Further  on  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  ancient  line  of 
kings  of  the  Benua  is  related  : 

“ When  Pirmau  saw  that  the  land  abounded  in  men,  he 
considered  it  necessary  to  send  a king  to  rule  over  them. 
One  day  the  sound  of  a human  voice  was  heard  to  proceed 
from  a bamboo.  It  was  split  open,  and  the  ‘ Rajah  Benua  ’ 
stepped  out.” 

The  author  adds,  “ The  kind  of  invention  or  imagination 
displayed  in  the  traditions  respecting  the  origin  of  man  and 
the  advent  of  the  Raja  Benua  is  similar  to  that  exhibited 
in  traditions  found  in  different  parts  of  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  and  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  incidents 
are  difierent,  but  the  character  of  the  inventions  is  the 
same.” 

Turning  now  to  a locality  sufficiently  distant  from  the 
land  of  the  Benua,  a group  of  islands  off  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  we  find  again  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
same  tradition,  namely,  the  generation  of  human  life  from 
the  interior  of  a closed  receptacle.  A Dutch  official,  who 
visited  the  Mantawe  Islands  in  1817  and  1849,  gives  the 
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following  account  of  the  belief  of  the  inhabitants  respecting 
their  origin : ^ 

Mantawe  Islands. — “ When  these  islands  were  still  waste 
and  unoccupied  by  man,  and  served  only  as  the  haunts  of 
evil  spirits,  it  happened  once  that  a sinetu  (or  malevolent 
spirit)  went  out  to  fish.  Having  cast  his  net  into  the  water, 
he  brought  up  from  the  deep,  in  one  of  his  first  hauls,  a 
bamboo  case  closed  on  all  sides.  Curious  to  see  the  contents, 
he  opened  it,  and  to  his  amazement  there  emerged  from  it 
four  small  human  forms,  which  exposed  to  the  light  of  day 
immediately  grew  to  the  ordinary  stature  of  mankind. 
Delighted  with  this  unlooked-for  acquisition,  the  spiiit  would 
have  taken  the  four  men  with  him,  considering  them  as  his 
lawful  property.  They,  however,  not  relishing  this,  ran 
away  from  him,  and  so  effectually  hid  themselves  that  he 
lost  all  trace  of  them.  Tired  with  his  fruitless  search  he 
fell  asleep,  his  head  still  filled  with  his  wonderful  draught, 
no  wonder  then  that  he  dreamt  of  it.  He  beheld,  amongst 
other  things,  his  four  men  busy  at  a certain  place  cleaning 
the  high  forest  and  turning  up  the  ground,  on  which  he 
presently  saw  all  kinds  of  fruit-bearing  trees  and  plants 
planted  and  flourishing.  The  four  fugitives  had  dreamt  the 
same  dream,  and  on  awaking  were  astonished  to  find  all  the 
fruits  and  plants  of  their  dream-land  lying  beside  them. 
For  the  spirit,  who  had  soon  awoke,  by  following  the  indi- 
cations of  the  place  given  in  his  dream,  had  succeeded  in 
tracing  his  runaways,  and,  while  they  were  still  asleep,  had 
gathered  and  placed  beside  them  all  the  fruits.  The  four 
wanderers,  acting  on  the  suggestions  which  had  thus  been 
made  to  them,  set  to  work,  and  after  they  had  planted  and 
sowed,  all  the  plants  immediately  became  full  grown  and 
bore  blossoms  and  fruit.  To  protect  these  from  vermin  the 
spirit  changed  himself  into  an  iguana,  without  the  four  men 
being  aware  of  it,  and  placed  himself  in  one  of  the  surround- 
ing trees  to  keep  his  watch.  It  had  not  lasted  long  when  a 

• Rosenberg,  “ Do  Mantawci-eilandcn  en  hunne  Bewoners ” (Ti)dschrift  root 
Indische  Taal-,  Lund-  en  Volkenkunde,  uitgegcven  door  hcl  Bntaviansch  Ocnoot- 
schap  van  Kunslen  en  Wetemchappen,  Jaarg.  1,  .Vtiev.  vi.  vii.  1863) ; Logan, 
Journal  of  the  Indian  ^trchipclago,  vol.  ix.  p.  289. 
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very  large  monkey  came  out  of  the  jungle,  who,  in  spite  of 
the  presence  of  the  iguana,  eat  up  the  greater  portion  of  the 
fruit.  The  men  on  their  return,  finding  their  loss  and  seeing 
the  iguana  on  a tree,  asked  him  if  he  had  done  the  mischief, 
when  he  told  how  it  had  happened.  Two  of  the  men,  how- 
ever, discrediting  his  story,  seized,  slew,  and  eat  him.  They 
had  hardly  finished  their  repast  when  they  fell  lifeless  as  a 
punishment  for  their  disbelief  and  cruelty.  Their  corpses 
sank  into  the  ground,  and  from  the  spot  there  sprang  up  the 
Ipu  tree,  from  the  leaves  of  which  the  Mantaweans  after- 
wards learned  to  prepare  the  poison  for  their  arrows.  The 
two  survivors,  husband  and  wife,  lived  long  and  happily, 
and  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Mantaweans.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  now  on  the  details  of  this 
singular  growth  of  fable  ; it  is  sufficient  to  show  by  the 
presence  of  the  bamboo-myth  in  the  Mantawe  tradition 
a probable  community  of  origin  between  the  inhabitants  of 
those  islands  and  those  of  other  Malay  countries. 

Lampung,  S.  Sumatra.  — Further  south,  the  people  of 
Lampung,  at  the  southernmost  extremity  of  Sumatra,  explain 
their  origin  in  a similar  way.  They  say  that  their  first  law- 
giver was  a fugitive  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Majapahit, 
named  Naga  Bisang.  Some  declare  themselves  to  be  the 
descendants  of  this  Naga  Bisang  and  a hidyadari  or  nymph  ; 
others  carry  back  their  origin  to  an  egg  which  was  divided 
into  compartments,  each  compartment  containing  a couple 
of  each  race  known  to  them.’^ 

Among  other  points  of  similarity  between  the  nations  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  those  of  the  inland  parts  of 
Sumatra  (especially  where  they  differ  most  from  the  Malays) 
noticed  by  Marsden,^  the  appearance  of  this  same  myth 
receives  a share  of  attention.  It  is  impossible  not  to  agree 
with  the  author  that  “ no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  if  not  of 
a sameness  of  origin,  at  least  of  an  intercourse  and  con- 
nexion in  former  times,  which  now  no  longer  exists.” 

' De  Backer,  L’Archipel  Indien,  p.  39;  TijcLschrift,  etc.,  1856,  t.  ii.  pp. 
353,  358. 

* History  of  Sumatra,  p.  302. 
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Philippine  Islands. — “ The  Tagalas,”  writes  Marsden,'  “ say 
that  the  first  man  and  woman  were  produced  from  a bamboo, 
which  burst  in  the  island  of  Sumatra;  and  they  quarrelled 
about  their  marriage.” 

Another  authority  quoted  by  Marsden  * gives  a more 
detailed  account  of  the  Tagala  belief  just  noticed: 

“ Their  notions  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  forma- 
tion of  mankind,  had  something  ridiculously  extravagant. 
They  believed  that  the  world  at  first  consisted  only  of  sky 
and  water,  and  between  these  two  a glede ; which,  weary 
with  flying  about,  and  finding  no  place  to  rest,  set  the  water 
at  vaiiance  with  the  sky,  which,  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
bounds,  and  that  it  should  not  get  uppermost,  loaded  the 
water  with  a number  of  islands,  in  which  the  glede  might 
settle  and  leave  them  at  peace.  Mankind,  they  said,  sprang 
out  of  a large  cave  with  two  joints,  that,  floating  about  in 
the  water,  was  at  length  thrown  by  the  waves  against  the 
feet  of  the  glede  as  it  stood  on  shore,  which  opened  it  with  its 
bill,  and  the  man  came  out  of  one  joint  and  the  woman  out 
of  the  other.  These  were  soon  after  married  by  consent  of 
their  god,  Bathala  Meycapal,  which  caused  the  first  trembling 
of  the  earth ; and  from  thence  are  descended  the  different 
nations  of  the  world.” 

Celebes. — The  island  of  Celebes  furnishes  a parallel  story. 
The  following  extract  from  a native  history  (the  Galigas  of 
the  Bugis)  is  taken  from  Raffles’  History  of  Java: — 

“ Bitara  Guru  was  the  eldest  son  of  Detcata  Pitutu  by 
Deica  Paleug'i,  and  inhabited  the  seventh  heaven.  Dctcata 
Pitutu  had  a brother  called  Guru  Reslang,  who  held  the  rule 
of  the  region  under  the  earth.  Beicata  Pitutu  had  nine 
children  in  all. 

“ When  Bitara  Guru  was  sent  down  upon  earth  by  his 
father,  Dewata  Pitutu,  he  was  provided  with  the  following 
articles,  viz.  Telating  j)6ba,  Siri  ataka,  Jelarasa,  Wampung, 
Wanu,  Chachu-bana. 

■ (iuoting  an  essay  preaen-ed  by  Thevemt,  entitled  Relation  <ies  Philippines  par 
nn  rehyietix ; traduite  d' un  manuscrit  Espagnol  du  cabinet  de  2Ions.  Bum.  Carlo 
del  Pezzo. 

’ A.  Ualrymple,  author  of  the  “ Oriental  Repertory.” 
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“ From  these,  which  were  scattered  about,  everything 
living  and  dead,  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  w’hich  are  to  be  found  in  the  country  of  Latent, 
originated.  Preparatory'  to  this,  Deicata  Pitiitu,  having 
compounded  a medicine,  of  which  the  juice  of  chewed  betel 
was  an  ingredient,  rubbed  Bitara  Guru  all  over  with  it, 
which  immediately  occasioned  him  to  swoon.  Deicata  Pitutu 
then  put  his  son  into  a hollow  bamboo,  and  having  rolled 
this  up  in  a piece  of  cloth  and  caused  the  gates  of  the  sky 
to  be  opened,  he  hurling  sent  down  his  son  to  earth  amidst 
a tremendous  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  wdnd,  and  rain, 
which  arose  on  that  occasion.  Having  reached  about  half- 
way between  the  earth  and  sky',  Bitara  Guru  (dreadfully 
alarmed  at  the  situation  he  was  in)  threw  abroad  all  the 
articles  which  had  been  given  to  him,  agreeably  to  the 
instructions  of  his  sire.  After  his  arrival  on  the  earth, 
Bitara  Guru  remained  for  three  day's  and  three  nights  shut 
up  in  the  bamboo  without  food  or  drink.  By  his  exertions, 
however,  the  bamboo  at  last  burst,  when  getting  out  he 
wandered  through  the  woods  till  he  came  to  the  side  of  a 
river,  where  he  met  with  a king  of  the  gods  dressed  in 
yellow.  One  night  there  arose  a violent  storm  of  thunder, 
lightning,  wind  and  rain.  On  its  clearing  up  there  was 
seen  a fine  country',  with  a superb  palace  and  forts,  and 
houses,  etc.,  of  the  most  beautiful  structure.  In  this 
beautiful  country  Bitara  Gurti  sat  himself  down  as  sovereign 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Laicat.” 

The  following  legend  comes  also  from  a district  in 
Celebes : — 

“Between  the  province  of  Makassar  and  that  of  Mina- 
hassa  lies  the  state  of  Bolaang-Mongondoun.^  Its  population 
numbers  about  thirty  thousand  souls,  and  is  composed  of 
five  races  who  acknowledge  as  their  founder  one  Boudo 
Langin,  supposed  to  have  been  of  Hindu  origin.  Local 
tradition  relates  that  he  married  a beautiful  young  girl 
named  Sandilang,  and  had  by  her  two  children.  The  elder. 


* The  Dutch  mode  of  spelling  is  preserved. 
TOL.  xni. — [new  series.] 
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a daughter  named  Salamatiti,  dreamed  five  times  succes- 
sively that  she  was  about  to  become  a mother,  and  truly 
enough  one  day  she  was  delivered  of  a magnificent  egg,  in 
which  were  reflected  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  This 
egg  was  concealed  close  to  a clear  and  transparent  stream, 
and  there  issued  forth  from  it  one  morning  a young  man 
skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons,  and  of  the  most 
enlightened  intellect.  He  was  called  Mokododoudout. 

“ About  the  same  time  an  old  man  heard  a singular  noise 
in  the  interior  of  a hulith-kuning  (yellow  bamboo)  ; he  split 
it  open,  and  the  beautiful  Putri  Bonia  came  forth  from  it. 
Mokododoudout  met  this  lovely  damsel  in  a wood,  and  took 
her  as  his  wife.  From  this  union  sprang  the  race  of  the 
Orang  Bolaang,  a name  which  signifies  ‘ men  of  beyond  the 
seas.’ 

Nusa-lant,  Amhoyna.  — In  a note  appended  to  a vocabu- 
lary of  peculiar  words  met  with  in  the  Malay  dialect  of 
Amboyna,^  the  author  gives  in  Malay  the  history  of  the 
early  settlement  of  Nusa-lant,  an  island  of  the  Amboyna 
group,  from  the  recital  of  a native  chief.  Here,  again,  the 
incident  which  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  all  aboriginal 
Malay  traditions  appears  in  a somewhat  altered  form.  The 
following  is  a translated  extract  from  Van  Hoe  veil’s 
account : 

“ It  happened  once  that  the  chief  Latoemanoe  descended 
from  the  mountain  and  went  to  the  beach  at  Amahoetai  to 
net  fish.  When  he  threw  his  casting-net  into  the  salt  water, 
he  brought  up  no  fish,  but  merely  a cocoanut.  This  Latoe- 
manoe took,  intending  to  carry  it  back  with  him  to  his 
settlement,  but  he  forgot  it,  and  left  it  on  the  beach.  On  a 
subsequent  occasion  he  again  went  down  to  the  sea-shore 
to  get  some  salt  water,  and  he  then  found  the  cocoanut  had 
become  a tree  on  which  were  some  green  fruit.  On  looking 
up  into  the  tree  he  saw  a young  male  child  sucking  from  one 
of  the  cocoanuts.  He  returned  at  once  to  the  mountain 

> De  Backer,  L’Archipel  Indien,  p.  88  ; Tijdschrift  voor  Ind.  Taal,  p.  267. 

* Vocabularium  van  vreemde  woorden  voorkoraende  in  het  Ambousch-Maleisch, 
door  Van  Hoevcll;  Dordrecht,  1876. 
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Ama-oena,  and  having  collected  all  his  followers,  he  went 
down  to  the  shore  and  took  the  child  from  the  cocoanut  tree, 
and  carried  him  back  to  the  settlement  on  the  mountain. 
When  the  child  grew  up  the  people  made  him  their  Raja, 
and  called  him  Latoe  Moetihoe.” 

The  Kayans  of  Borneo.  — The  only  remaining  kindred 
legends  which  I shall  quote  belong  to  the  wild  tribes  of 
Borneo.  At  Bulugan,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea  and 
on  the  south  by  the  river  Karan-Tigu,  near  the  cape  Jarum, 
a tradition  states  the  god  of  thunder,  Belaniyap,  once  created 
a man,  Alang-Bilung,  and  eaused  to  issue  forth  from  a tree 
an  egg  which  inclosed  a woman,  Suri-Lemloi.  These  two 
persons  begot  the  race  of  Dayak-Kayan,  whom  the  Segais 
attacked  and  brought  under  the  sway  of  the  chiefs  of 
Bulangan.^ 

The  Dayaka  of  Borneo. — In  the  cosmogony  of  the  Dayaks 
the  earth  is  supported  on  tlie  head  of  a snake  called  Naga- 
pusai.  Batu-Jumpa,  son  of  the  supreme  deity  Hatalla,  saw 
upon  the  snake  two  eggs.  He  descended  from  heaven  and 
broke  them,  and  a man  and  a woman  issued  forth  from  them. 
These  married,  and  had  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters, 
from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  the  sea,  and  the 
air  are  descended.’^ 

Here,  then,  in  the  rude  traditional  beliefs  common  to  the 
races  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  a geographical  expression 
including  twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude,  we  have  the  con- 
ception from  which  sprung  the  legends  preserved  to  us  by 
the  Muhammadan  historians  of  Malay  States.  In  the  latter, 
metaphysical  ideas  have  altogether  disappeared,  and  the 
main  incident  survives,  incorporated  in  the  history  of  human 
adventures.  No  longer  accepted  as  a superstitious  belief,  it 
has  been  unconsciously  retained  as  an  historical  episode. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  Borneo,  as  in  the  Penin- 
sula, the  more  civilized  communities  have  both  myths,  while 

' De  Backer,  L’Archipel  Indien,  p.  44 ; Tijdsclirift  voor  Ind.  Taal,  1855,  t.  i. 
p.  75. 

- De  Backer,  L’Archipel  Indien,  p.  280;  Tijdschrift  voor  Ind.  Taal,  1846, 
t.  iii.  p.  133.  This  Dayak  tradition  resembles  closely  the  belief  of  the  Battaks  of 
Sumatra. 
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the  purely  savage  tribes  have  only  that  relating  to  the 
bamboo  or  egg.  The  Malays  have  their  foam-born  princess 
as  well  as  their  Raja  of  the  huluh  belong,  but  the  wild  Benua 
of  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula  own  the  latter  only.  So  in 
Borneo,  in  ancient  settlements  on  the  coast,  legends  like 
that  of  Bra-vijaya  are  current,  whereas  the  uncivilized  Dayak 
and  Kayan  tribes  (though  the  bamboo  myth  has  a place  in 
their  traditions)  know  nothing  of  the  more  poetical  legend  of 
the  princess  who  emerged  from  the  foam  or  lotus.  The 
limited  diffusion  of  the  latter  conception  tends  to  confirm  and 
establish  the  theory  which  ascribes  to  it  an  Aryan  origin. 
Its  presence  invariably  denotes  that  Hindu  civilization  has 
penetrated  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found. 

The  sudden  production  of  completely  developed  life  from 
the  interior  of  a closed  cylindrical  object  is  a conception 
very  similar  to,  though  quite  distinct  from,  the  ancient 
theory  of  the  creation  of  the  world  from  the  divided  portions 
of  an  egg.  Both  are  found  among  Malay  races,  but  the 
first  is  Turanian,  and  the  second  of  Aryan  importation. 
I have  found  in  Perak  in  the  writings  of  Pawangs,  or 
medicine-men  who  practise  a regular  system  of  Shamanism, 
a legend  approaching  very  nearl}'^  to  that  contained  in  the 
Manck  Maya  of  Java.  This  work,  which  contains  much  of 
the  ancient  mythology  of  the  Javanese,  describes  how  Sang 
Yang  Wisesa  (the  all-powerful)  existed  before  the  heavens 
and  earth  were  created.  He  saw  a ball  suspended  over  him, 
and  on  his  laying  hold  of  it,  it  separated  into  three  parts ; 
one  part  became  the  heavens  and  earth,  another  became  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  the  third  was  man.' 

The  archetype  of  this  fable  is  found  in  Hindu  mythology, 
the  resemblance  of  which  in  this  particular  respect  to  certain 
beliefs  of  Grecian  and  Egyptian  antiquity  has  been  long 
since  pointed  out.^ 

• Raffles,  Hist,  of  Java,  vol.  ii.  Appendix  H. 

“ In  tlie  eg"  the  great  power  sat  inactive  a whole  year  of  the  Creator,  at 
the  close  of  whicn  by  his  thought  alone  he  caused  the  egg  to  divide  itself. 

“ And  from  its  two  dinsions  he  framed  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth 
beneath ; in  the  midst  he  placed  the  subtle  ether,  the  eight  regions  and  the 
permanent  receptacle  of  waters.” — Sir  W.  Jones,  Institutes  of  Menu. 

“ The  production  of  the  organized  world  was  compared  by  some  to  the 
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I will  conclude  this  paper  with  a translation  of  the 
tradition  of  the  Perak  pawnngs,  or  Shamans,  regarding  the 
creation  of  the  world.  As  may  be  supposed,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  teachings  of  orthodox  Muhammadanism,  the  secret 
science  of  these  men,  though  firmly  believed  in  by  the 
Mala}’s,  being  acknowledged  to  be  heretical  and  sinful : * 

“ It  is  said  that  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  paicang,  in 
ancient  times,  God  was  not  yet  called  All\h,  the  Prophet 
was  not  yet  called  Muhammad,  the  sky,  earth,  light,  dark- 
ness, the  throne  of  God,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the 
clouds,  heaven,  hell,  the  world,  and  the  firmament  had  not 
vet  taken  visible  form ; spirits  and  mankind,  the  devil  and 
the  angels  had  not  yet  appeared  ; but  the  first  and  greatest 
was  Pawang  Sadia,*  who  was  wrapped  in  contemplation  of 
all  within  himself  and  without  himself.  (From  him  has 
descended  the  practice  of  tilik,  divination.)  In  his  abstrac- 
tion were  revealed  to  him  all  those  things  which  have  been 
enumerated  (the  sky,  the  earth,  etc.),  even  as  they  are  at 
the  present  day. 

“And  Pawang  Sadia  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  seeing 
these  things  in  a visible  form.  Pawang  Asal  * was  then 
created  and  he  went  into  the  presence  of  Pawang  Sadia  in 
the  form  of  an  unggas.^  And  Pawang  Sadia  spake  to  the 
unggas,  using  a sign  which  is  called  Kata  aical  pawang  (the 
word  of  the  earliest  pawang),  and  said,  ‘ 0 ! unggas,  who  am 
I ? ’ And  the  unggas  said,  ‘ I do  not  know.’  Then  said 
Pawang  Sadia,  ‘ I am  Pawang  Sadia,  thou  art  Pawang  Asal, 
from  thee  is  the  origin  of  all  pawangs,  and  from  thee  is  the 

germination  of  seeds,  an  idea  -whicli  occurs  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu  and  in 
some  of  the  representations  of  the  Grecian  schools.  Hence  also  the  celebrated 
fiction  of  the  Mundane  Egg,  or  the  egg  produced  spontaneously  in  the  womb  of 
Erebus,  containing  in  itself  the  elements  which  were  afterwards  distributed  into 
the  various  departments  of  the  world.”  — Prichard,  Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  297. 

> The  Teyp,  or  Manual,  from  which  this  extract  is  translated,  belonged  to 
Raja  Haji  Yahya,  of  Blanja  in  Perak.  It  contains  aU  kinds  of  mantra,  forms 
of  spells  or  incantations  for  the  propitiation  of  various  classes  of  evil  spirits,  and 
instructions  and  explanations  as  to  their  use.  It  opens  with  the  tradition  here 
quoted,  which  is  introduced  in  order  to  show  the  antiquity  of  the  paicang's 
profession.  It  is  a curious  jumble  of  aboriginal  superstition  and  Hindu 
mysticism,  with  a veneer  of  Muhammadan  nomenclature. 

■ Sanskrit  sflrfAy  a,  “accomplishment,”  “perfection.” 

^ Arabic  asl,  “ origin,”  “ extraction.” 

* Malay  unggas  and  ungkas,  a bird. 
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origin  of  the  earth  and  its  contents,  and  from  thee  proceeds 
the  creation  of  spirits  {jin)  and  mankind,  and  from  thee 
originates  the  creation  of  the  demons  (sheitan)  and  the  Devil 
(Iblis),  and  from  thee  proceed  all  evils  and  remedies,  and 
from  thee  is  the  source  of  the  candle  and  the  incense,  the  rice 
and  the  hertih,  the  tepong  tawar  and  pemolih,  the  ambar-amhar 
and  the  gagawar} 

“ Now  at  that  time  there  was  a Baluh  Zat,^  which,  after  a 
time,  burst  asunder  in  the  middle,  and  Pawangs  say  that  it 
was  not  until  after  the  Baluh  Zat  had  broken  that  there 
were  heaven  and  earth,  land,  fire,  water,  and  air,  and  that 
the  world  then  first  took  substance. 

“ After  the  breaking  of  the  Baluh  Zat  the  sky  was  formed 
and  the  vault  of  heaven  was  set  up,  and  the  earth  and  the 
mountains  of  Kaf  became  solid 

“ Then  Pawang  Sadia  ordered  the  unggas  to  go  and  watch 
the  progress  of  the  world,  and  to  see  what  there  now  was. 
So  the  unggas  flew  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  from  the 
east  to  the  west,  and  returned  immediately  and  came  before 
Pawang  Sadia.  Then  said  Pawang  Sadia,  ‘ 0 ! Pawang 
Asal,  what  have  you  seen  ? ’ And  the  unggas  replied, 
‘ There  is  nothing  except  a thickening  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  but  when  I stepped  upon  it  behold  it  was  fluid  as  water. 
Its  name  I do  not  know.’  And  Pawang  Sadia  said,  ‘ That 


' “ Bell,  book  and  candle.”  The  articles  mentioned  in  the  text  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  pawang’ s trade.  By  means  of  them  he  divines  secrets,  prophesies 
future  events,  combats  evil  spirits,  and  wards  off  misfortune. 

Bcrtih  is  rice  parched  in  the  husk  till  it  bursts  forth  from  it  with  a slight 
report.  It  is  scattered  about  during  all  magic  ceremonies.  In  Ceylon  precisely 
the  same  article  is  used  by  the  professors  of  demon-worship,  there  called  “ devil- 
dancers.”  It  is  called  in  Ceylon  ^orri,  which  is  identical  with  puri,  the  Malay 
name  of  a cake  made  of  hertih. 

Bertih,  perhaps  from  Sanskrit  varti,  a magic  ball  ? 

Tepong  tawar  is  the  name  of  the  liquid  and  the  bunch  of  leaves  foften  of  seven 
selected  kinds)  which  are  used  in  sprinkling  places  or  objects  whicn  it  is  desired 
to  disenchant  or  disinfect. 

Bemolih  (from  polih),  a remedy,  any  kind  of  vegetable  medicine. 

Ambar-amhar,  a term  which  includes  all  the  elements  used  by  pawangs  to 
counteract  and  render  inefficacious,  or  harmless  (ambar,  or  tawar),  the  spells  or 
machinations  of  demons,  such  as  rice,  incense,  bertih,  etc. 

Gawar-gawar,  or  gagawar,  leaves  suspended  to  a horizontal  cord  stretched 
across  a path  or  doorway  as  a token  that  pa.ssage  is  forbidden. 

* Baluh  Zat,  “ Cylinder  of  the  Essence.”  Baluh  is  the  hollow  wooden 
cylinder  of  a native  drum.  Zat  means  “ nature,”  “ essence,”  “ substance.” 
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is  the  solidification  of  the  earth.’  The  unggas  continued, 
‘One  other  thing  I saw,  and  that  was  a border  encircling  it.’ 
And  Pawang  Sadia  said,  ‘That  border  is  Bukit  Kaf;  go 
thou  and  sprinkle  it  with  tepoug  taicar,  and  thence  go  on 
and  do  the  same  where  the  solid  earth  is  forming,  and  apply 
ambar-ambar  to  all  that  is  in  the  water,  and  after  that, 
wherever  thou  findest  solid  matter  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  hang  up  gagawar.’ 

“And  the  unggas  went  away  and  did  as  was  directed  by 
Pawang  Sadia,  and  after  six  periods  returned.  Then  Pawang 
Sadia  asked,  ‘ What  has  been  accomplished  ? ’ And  the 
unggas  said,  ‘ The  border  has  become  like  a wall  of  a bright 
green  colour,  and  the  solid  formation  was  spread  out  smooth 
and  clean,  but,  when  the  ambar-ambar  touched  it,  it  took  a 
variety  of  colours.  There  is  an  opening  in  one  place,  for 
the  border  does  not  extend  all  the  way  round.  At  this  place 
I have  suspended  gagaicar.' 

“Now  the  use  of  the  gagatcar  was  to  restrain  the  wind 
and  the  moving  water  from  entering  for  seven  days,  so  that 
the  earth  might  consolidate.  And  after  six  days  had  passed, 
and  the  seventh  day  had  arrived,  the  whole  earth  was  solid.” 
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Akt.  XXII.  — The  Epoch  of  the  Guptas.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  F.R.S. 

In  the  year  1848,  I read  before  a Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  one  of  my  earliest  Essays  on  Indian  Antiqui- 
ties, relating  to  “the  Dynasty  of  the  Sah  kings  of  Surashtra.”^ 

I have  lately  had  occasion  to  go  over  much  of  the  ground 
then  covered,^  and  I propose  to  review,  in  this  article,  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  period,  and  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  Imperial  Gupta  monarchs,  with 
whom  the  semi-Republican  Satraps  of  Surashtra®  had  more 
or  less  direct  international  relations. 

My  leading  authority  then,  as  now,  consisted  of  the  revela- 
tions on  Indian  eras  contributed  by  Albiriini.  But  in  regard 
to  his  avowedly  indeterminate  date  of  Sri  Harsha,  B.c.  457, 
I have,  for  a long  time  past,  seen  that  I was  in  error  in 
applying  its  test  to  the  epoch  of  the  Sah  kings — whose 
priority  to  the  Guptas  necessarily  formed  one  of  the  prominent 
points  of  my  argument  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Newton,  late  of  the  Bombay  C.S.,  who  had,  for  many 
years,  made  the  Numismatic  history  of  the  Sdhs  his  special 
study,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  series  of  figured 
dates  found  on  their  coins  referred  to  the  era  of  Vikra- 
maditya  (b.c.  57).  I myself  had  then  some  doubts  upon  this 
subject ; but  pending  further  inquiry,  I am  now  much  more 
inclined  to  accept  Mr.  Newton’s  theory.  I subjoin  there- 
fore (in  a foot-note)  his  latest  summary  of  the  general 
bearing  of  the  evidence  on  the  question.^ 

' J.R.A.S.  Vol.  XII.  0.8.  p.  1. 

* Archnoological  Survey  of  AVcstern  India,  by  James  Burgess,  1874-5, 
pp.  18-70.  Mr.  Triibner  afterwards  is.sued  a small  edition  of  tins  es.say,  under 
tlie  title  of  “The  Dynasty  of  the  Guptas  in  India,”  folio,  London,  1876,  pp.  64, 
with  an  Autotype  Plate  of  thirty-three  coins. 

3 J.U.A.S.  Vol.  I.  N.s.  p.  458. 

* “ It  is  an  interesting  res\ilt  of  this  inq\iiry,  that  it  places  Nahapana  very 
near  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  Vikramiuiitya,  which  on  entirely  distinct 
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There  is  also  a specific  indication  as  to  the  probable  epoch 
of  these  Satraps  which  has  lately  come  to  light,  in  the  de- 
cipherment of  the  legends  of  the  introductory  coins  of  the 
series,  which  are  discovered  to  be  tri-lingiial,  expressed  sever- 
ally in  imperfect  but  still  legible  Greek,  Bactrian-Pali  and 
Indo-Pali.  An  estimate  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  formed 
from  these  and  associate  data  as  to  the  ultimate  or  extreme 


reasoning  I inferred  in  1862  to  be  that  in  which  the  Sah  coins  are  dated  (Joum. 
Bom.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  30). 

Did  the  Samvat  era  originate  with  Nahapana?  it  may  be  asked.  I see  no 
sutiicient  reason  for  supposing  this,  though  his  influence  and  renown  must 
manifestly  have  been  great  throughout  the  western  portion  of  the  continent. 
Rather  it  seems  to  me  that  as  in  other  matters  so  here,  his  successors  consulted 
and  deferred  to  the  sentiments  of  their  Hindoo  subjects  in  adopting  the  era  which 
dated  from  the  defeat  by  Vikram&ditya  of  their  enemy  and  his— the  Scythian. 

I must  close  with  a few  very  brief  remarks  on  the  extent  to  which  our  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Sah  dynasty  has  been  affected  by  the  issue  of  this  inquiry. 

The  dates  of  the  nineteen  kings  enumerated  in  my  paper  of  1862  remain  the 
same,  extending  as  then  stated  from  a.d.  30  or  40  to  240  or  250.  We  have  now 
however  to  add  six  kings  to  the  list,  which  will  therefore  stand  as  under : 

1.  Nahapana,  b.c.  60  or  70. 

2.  The  unknown  king  whose  coin  is  given  as  figure  10  of  the  plate. 

3.  Chastana,  son  of  Syamotika,  b.c.  10  or  20. 

4.  Jaya  Dhma,  son  of  Chastana. 

6.  Jiva  Damk,  son  of  (Diimh?)  Shri,  a.d.  38. 

6.  Rudra  Dimh,  son  of  Jaya  Dama. 

7.  Rudra  Sinha,  son  of  Rudra  Dhma,  a.d.  45-47. 

8.  Rudra  Shh,  son  of  Rudra  Sinha. 

9.  Shri  Sah,  son  of  Rudra  Skh. 

10.  Sangha  Damh.  son  of  Rudra  Shh. 

11.  D5m&  Sah,  son  of  Rudra  Sinha. 

12.  Yasa  D5m5,  son  of  Damh  Sah. 

13.  Damajata  Sri,  son  of  Rudra  Sah,  a.d.  97. 

14.  Vira  Dhmh,  son  of  Dama  Sah. 

15.  Isvara  Datta. 

16.  Yijaya  Sah,  son  of  Dama  Sah,  a.d.  115. 

17.  Damajata  Sri,  son  of  Dama  Sah. 

18.  Rudra  Sah,  son  of  Rudra  Dama,  a.d.  131,  141. 

19.  Yisva  Sinha,  son  of  Rudra  Sah,  a.d.  143. 

20.  Atri  Dama,  son  of  Rudra  Sah,  a.d.  153,  157. 

21.  Yisva  Sah,  son  of  Atri  Dama,  a.d.  160,  168. 

22.  Rudra  Sinha,  son  of  Svami  Jiva  Dama,  a.d.  173  or  213. 

23.  Asa  Dama,  son  of  Rudra  Sah. 

24.  Svami  Rudra  Sah,  son  of  Sv5mi  Rudra  Dama,  a.d.  223,  235. 

25.  Sv5mi  Rudra  Sah,  son  of  Svami  Satya  Sah. 

Where  specific  dates  are  given  in  this  list  for  the  kings  subsequent  to  Chastana, 
they  are  taken  from  the  coins  on  the  supposition  that  the  era  was  that  of 
Vikramfiditya. 

I see  no  reason  to  modify  in  any  respect  the  results  arrived  at  in  my  paper  of 
1862  as  to  the  succession  of  the  Guptas  to  the  Sahs,  the  Valabhi  kings  to  the 
Guptas,  and  the  Indo-Sassanians  to  the  Valabhi  line. 

The  limits  of  the  Gujarat  sovereignty  in  Nahapana’ s time  must  now  be 
extended  beyond  the  territories  which  I was  enabled  in  the  paper  above  referred 
to  to  assign  to  the  dominion  of  the  Sahs.” 
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limit  of  the  period  of  the  survival  of  the  two  former  alphabets 
in  the  peninsula  of  Gujarat. 

The  test  coins  bearing  on  the  subject  may  be  described  as 
follows : 

Nahapana. 

Silver  ; weight  31  gr.  Unique,  trilingual.  Mr.  Newton. 

Obverse.  King’s  head  to  the  right,  with  rough  hair,  in  free 
Scythic  fashion,  bound  with  a fillet.  Very  coarsely  executed. 

Legend,  in  imperfect  Greek,  with  traces  of  the  title — 
tvPANNovvto<;. 

Reverse.  A crude  spear,  with  an  axe  on  the  side,  and  a 
quasi-Indian  definition  of  a thunderbolt  ? 

Legend,  in  Bactrian-Pali  characters,  reading  from  the 
right,  commencing  below  the  point  of  the  spear, 
Nahapanasa,  following  which,  reading  from  the  inside,  but 
in  the  reverse  direction,  in  Indian-Pali  letters, 
Nahapanasa. 

Chashfana. 

Silver;  weight  23  gr.  Legends,  in  three  different  char- 
acters. 

Obverse.  King’s  head  to  the  left,  with  flat  cap  and  well- 
executed  profile.  The  prototype  of  the  Sah  Mint  device. 

Legend,  in  imperfect  Greek,  with  visible  portions  of  the 
word  — TvpANNovvTO'i. 

Reverse.  A chaitya,  tope  or  tumulus,  composed  of  superim- 
posed arches,  with  a demilune  capital.  Serpent  below;  above 
a well-defined  boldly-rayed  sun  to  the  right,  with  a corre- 
sponding moon  to  the  left. 

Legend  in  Indian-Pali 

Rajno  mahakshatrapasa  [Syamo]tikaputra>a 

) repeated  in  ( 

Chashtanasa  / Bactrian  Pdll.  \ Chastanasa 

Mr.  Burgess  Informs  me,  that  a coin  of  the  father  of 
Chastana  has  lately  been  found.  The  name  appears  in  its 
archaic  form  as  Syamotika.  I conclude 

di 

that  the  s has  been  placed  below  the  y for  the  convenience 
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of  conjunction,  an  option  often  exercised  in  the  Indian-Pali 
Inscriptions.* 

As  the  Journal  Asiatique  of  1844  may  be  inaccessible  to 
many  of  our  readers,  I quote  in  M.  Reinaud’s  own  words 
the  entire  passage  regarding  Indian  eras  contributed  by 
Albiruni : ^ 

“ On  emploie  ordinairement  les  eres  de  Sri-IIarscha,  de 
Vikramaditya,  de  Saka,  de  Ballaba,  et  des  Gouptas  . . . 
L’ere  de  Vikramaditya  est  employee  dans  les  provinces 
meridionales  et  occidentales  de  I’lnde.  On  pose  342,  qu’on 
multiplie  par  3,  ce  qui  fait  1026  ; on  ajoute  au  produit  ce 
qui  s’est  ecoul4  du  schadabda,  mot  par  lequel  on  designe  le 
samvatsara  sexagesimal.  . . . L’ere  de  Saca,  nomm^e  par  les 

' In  •*  A)  Isi/d  in  the  Dehli  column,  J.A.S.B.  vi.  577,  584,  the  letters  are 

iJLf  __ 

otherwise  placed,  but  Jj=  vy  is  frequent ; Gimar,  viii.  1,  ix.  8.  The  J_ 
o ^ 

Bdhmana,  Gimiir,  viii.  3,  ought  to  dispose  of  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

* Aba  Eihhn  Muhammad  bin  Ahmad  al  Biriini  at  Khwarizmi  was  bom  about 
A.H.  360,  A.D.  970-1.  He  was  an  astronomer,  geometrician,  historian,  and 
logician,  under  which  latter  claim  he  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  Muhahkih” 
or  “ the  exact,”  on  account  of  the  rigorous  precision  of  bis  deductions.  Abu-1 
Fazl  Baihaki,  who  lived  about  half  a centuiy  after  Al  BirOn'i,  says,  “ Bd  Rihdn 
was  beyond  comparison  superior  to  every  man  of  his  time  in  the  art  of  composi- 
tion, in  scholar-like  accomplishments,  and  in  knowledge  of  geometry  and 
philosophy.  He  had,  moreover,  a most  rigid  regard  for  tmth.”  And  Rashidu-d 
din,  in  referring  to  the  great  writer  from  whom  he  has  borrowed  so  much, 
says,  “ The  Master  Abu  Rihdn  al  Biriini  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in 
the  sciences  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  geometry.  He  entered  the  service 
of  Mahmud  bin  Subuktigin,  and  in  the  course  of  bis  service  he  spent  a long 
time  in  Hindustan,  and  learned  the  language  of  the  country.  Several  of  the 
provinces  of  India  were  visited  by  him.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
many  of  the  great  and  noble  of  that  country,  and  so  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  books  of  philosophy,  religion,  and  belief.  The  best  and 
most  excellent  of  aU  their  books  upon  the  arts  and  sciences  is  one  resem- 
bling the  work  of  Shaikh  Rais  Abh  ’Ali  ibn  Sin-i  (Avicenna).  It  is  called 
Bktakal,  or  in  Arabic  Batajal ; this  book  he  translated  into  Arabic.  From  this 
work  also  he  extracted  a great  deal  which  he  made  use  of  in  his  K5n6n-i  Mas’iidi, 
a work  upon  mathematics  and  geometry,  named  after  the  Sulthn  Mas’fid.  AJl 
that  the  sages  of  India  have  said  about  numbers,  ages,  and  eras  (tdwdrikh),  has 
been  exactly  given  by  Abu  Rihdn  in  his  translation  of  the  Batakal.  He  was 
mdebted  to  the  Sultan  of  Kbwarizm  for  the  opportunity  of  visiting  India,  for  he 
was  appointed  by  him  to  accompany  the  embassies  which  he  sent  to  Mahmiid  of 
Ghazni.  Al  Farhbi  and  Abii-l  Khair  joined  one  of  these  embassies,  but  the 
famous  Avicenna,  who  was  invited  to  accompany  them,  refused  to  go,  being,  as 
it  is  hinted,  averse  to  enter  into  controversy  with  Abfi  Rihhn,  with  whom  he 
differed  on  many  points  of  science,  and  whose  logical  powers  he  feared  to 
encounter.  On  the  invitation  of  Mahmud,  Abti  Rihdn  entered  into  his  service, 
an  invitation  which  Avicenna  declined.  It  was  in  the  suite  of  Mahmhd  and  of 
his  son  Mas’ud  that  Abu  Rihdn  travelled  into  India,  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
stayed  forty  years  there.  He  died  in  a.h.  430,  a.d.  1038-9.  (Sir  H.  Elliot’s 
Historians  of  India.) 
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Indiens  ‘ Sakakala/  est  posterieure  a celle  de  Yikramaditya 
de  135  ans.  Saka  est  le  nom  d’un  prince  qui  a regne  sur  les 
contrees  situees  entre  I’Indus  et  la  mer.  Sa  residence  etait 
placee  an  centre  de  I’empire,  dans  la  contree  nommee  Arya- 
vartha.  Les  Indiens  le  font  naitre  dans  une  classe  autre 
que  celle  des  Sakya ; quelques-uns  pretendent  qu’il  etait 
Soudra  et  originaire  de  la  ville  de  Mansoura.  II  y en  a 
merae  qui  disent  qu’il  n’etait  pas  de  race  indienne,  et  qu’il 
tirait  son  origine  des  regions  occidentales.  Les  peoples 
eurent  beaucoup  a souffrir  de  son  despotisme,  jusqu’a  ce  qu’il 
leur  vint  du  secours  de  I’Orient.  Vikrainaditya  marcha 
centre  lui,  mit  son  armee  en  deroute,  et  le  tua  sur  le 
territoire  de  Korour,  situe  entre  Moultan  et  le  chateau  de 
Louny.  Cette  epoque  devint  celebre,  a cause  de  la  joie  que 
les  peoples  ressentirent  de  la  mort  de  Saka,  et  on  la  choisit 
pour  ere  principalement  chez  les  astronomes.  . . . 

“ Ballaba,  qui  a donn4  aussi  son  nom  a une  ere,  etait 
prince  de  la  ville  de  Ballaba,  au  midi  de  Anhalouara,  a 
environ  trente  yodjanas  de  distance.  L’ere  de  Ballaba  est 
posterieure  ^ celle  de  Saka  de  241  ans.  Pour  s’en  servir,  on 
pose  Fere  de  Saka,  et  I’on  en  ote  a la  fois  le  cube  de  6 (216) 
et  le  carre  de  5 (25).  Ce  qui  reste  est  Fere  de  Ballaba.  II 
sera  question  de  cette  ere  en  son  lieu.  Quant  au  Goupta- 
kala  (ere  des  Gouptas),  on  entend  par  le  mot  goupta  des  gens 
qui,  dit-on,  ^taient  mecbants  et  puissants  ; et  Fere  qui  porte 
leur  nom  est  Fepoque  de  leur  extermination.  Apparemment, 
Ballaba  suivit  immediatement  les  Gouptas ; car  Fere  des 
Gouptas  commence  aussi  Fan  241  de  Fere  de  Saka.  L’ere 
des  astronomes  commence  Fan  587  de  Fere  de  Saka.  C’est 
a cette  ere  qu’ont  ete  rapportees  les  tables  Kanda  Kh^taka, 
de  Brabmagoupta.  Get  ouvrage  porte  cbez  nous  le  titre  de 
Arkand.  D’apres  cela,  en  s’en  tenant  a Fan  400  de  Fere 
de  Yezderdjed,  on  se  trouve  sous  Fannee  1488  de  Fere  de 
Sri-IIarscba,  Fan  1088  de  Fere  de  Vikramaditya,  Fan  953  de 
Fere  de  Saka,  Fan  712  do  Fere  de  Ballaba  et  celle  des 
Gouptas.”  . . . Albinini  goes  on  in  effect  to  say : 

“ Dejii  je  me  suis  excuse  sur  Fimperfection  de  ce  qui  est 
dit  ici,  et  j’ai  averti  que  les  resultats  que  je  presente  offraient 
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quelqne  incertitude,  vu  les  nombres  qui  excedent  celui  de 
cent.”* — Jourual  Asidftque,  4me  serie,  tom.  iv.  (1844).^ 

Objections  have  been  taken  as  to  the  intrinsic  probability 
of  Albiruni’s  statement  in  regard  to  any  conceivable  system 
of  reckoning  from  the  date  of  a king’s  death.  But  the  author 
was  no  novice,  when  he  wrote  his  Tarikh-i-Hind.  Some 
thirty  years  previously  he  had  examined  in  detail  all  analo- 
gous instances  and  parallel  conditions  within  his  reach — of 
which  the  following  is  his  own  outline : 

“ As  regards  the  w'ell-known  date  of  his  (the  Prophet’s) 
death,  people  do  not  like  to  date  from  the  death  of  a prophet 
or  a king,  except  the  prophet  be  a liar,  or  the  king  an  enemy, 
whose  death  people  enjoy,  and  wish  to  make  a festival  of ; or 
he  be  one  of  those  with  whom  a dynasty  is  extinguished,  so 
that  his  followers  among  themselves  make  this  date  a memo- 
rial of  him,  and  a mourning  feast.  But  this  latter  case  has 
only  happened  very  seldom,  e.g.  the  era  of  Alexander  the 
Founder  is  reckoned  from  the  time  of  his  death,  he  having 
been  considered  as  one  of  those  from  whom  the  era  of  the 
kings  of  the  Chaldeeans  and  the  western  kings  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  era  of  the  Ptolemman  kings,  of  whom  each  is 
called  Ptolemy.  . . Therefore,  those  to  whom  the  empire 
was  transferred,  dated  from  the  time  of  his  death,  consider- 

* Albirtni,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  attributes  many  of  the  complications 
and  obscurities  imported  into  Indian  texts,  to  the  prevailing  system  of  reducing 
everything  into  verse,  for  the  sake  of  the  obvious  facility  of  learning  by  heart,  so 
often  to  the  entire  detriment  of  the  sense  of  the  original ; he  adds,  “ J’ai  reconnu, 
a mes  depens,  P inconvenient  de  cet  usage.” — Reinaud,  Mem.  sur  I’Inde,  p.  334. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  instructive  expositions  of  the  gradations  of  the  process, 
under  which  the  Indian  art  of  memory  was  forced  and  matured,  is  to  be  found  in 
Professor  Haug’s  paper,  presented  to  the  Oriental  Congress  of  London  in  1874, 
p.  213.  See  also  Caldwell,  Dra vidian  Grammar,  p.  x:  who  concludes  his 
observations,  “If  they  would  cease  to  content  themselves  with  learning  by  rote 
versified  enigmas  and  fiarmonious  platitudes,”  etc. 

^ M.  Reinaud’ s translation  here  quoted  was  based  upon  a confessedly  imperfect 
transcript  of  the  then  unique  but  faulty  Constantinople  MS.  of  the  Tarikh-i-Hind. 
It  has  frequently  been  called  in  question  by  those  Indian  commentators  to  whom 
its  data  came  as  a revelation  from  within  their  own  citadels.  As  I had  to  a great 
extent  accepted  the  value  and  importance  of  the  information  it  conveyed,  I sought 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  confirming  or  correcting  its  terms  by  the  text  of  the  new 
and  more  perfect  manuscript  of  M.  Schefer,  which  has  been  entrusted  to  Professor 
Sachau  to  aid  his  undertaking  of  a revised  English  translation  of  the  work  for  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund,  which  desirable  object  has  been  further  encouraged 
by  the  grant  of  a sum  of  £300,  for  the  publication  of  the  original  Arabic  Text, 
on  the  part  of  H.M.’s  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  A full  Ust  of  the  variants 
obtainea  from  this  new  MS.  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Burgess’s  Report,  p.  29, 
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ing  it  as  a joyful  event.  It  is  precisely  the  same  in  the  case 
of  the  era  of  Yazdajird  ben  Shahryar.  For  the  Magians 
date  from  the  time  of  his  death,  because  when  he  perished, 
the  dynasty  was  extinguished.  Therefore  they  dated  from 
his  death,  mourning  over  him,  and  lamenting  the  downfall 
of  their  religion.” — Alhirimi,  “Chronology  of  Ancient  Na- 
tions,” Prof.  Sachau’s  Oriental  Translation  Fund  edition, 
1879,  p.  35. 

As  a fit  supplement  to  the  statements  of  Albiruni,  I quote 
an  instructive  remnant  of  local  tradition  which  comes  to  us 
from  the  Western  coast.  The  tradition  maybe  imperfect,^  as 
such  old-world  tales  are  liable  to  become,  but  it  contributes, 
from  independent  sources,  curious  confirmation  of  otherwise 
obscure  portions  of  the  history  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the 
Muhammadan  author.  It  further  indicates  the  course  of  the 
immediate  transfer  of  power,  combined  with  an  incidental 
reference  to  the  conventional  practice  of  Imperial  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  a son  over  outlying  provinces,  and  like- 
wise furnishes  us  with  a statement  of  the  length  of  the  reigns 
of  two  kings,  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 

“The  bards  relate  that  Vala  Rama  Raja,  son  of  Yal4 
Warsingji,  reigned  at  Jundgadh  and  Vanthali.  . . . Rama 
Raja  was  of  the  Vala  race.  It  is  said  in  Saurdshtra  that, 
previous  to  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Junagadh-Vanthali, 
Valabhinagar  was  the  capital  of  Gujarat.  The  rise  of  Valabhi 
is  thus  told  by  the  bards.  ‘ The  Gupta  kings  reigned  between 

' As  Professor  Bh&ndarkar  has  criticised  certain  items  of  this  tradition,  I 
desire  to  let  him  speak  in  his  own  words : 

“ But  the  tradition  itself,  tliough  interestinjr  as  giving  the  truth  generally, 
cannot  be  considered  to  be  true  in  the  particulars.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it 
makes  Chakraphni  the  son  of  Prhudat,  who  is  certainly  the  ChakraphHta  son  of 
Parnadatta  of  the  Jum'igadh  inscription  (Journ.  Bom.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.  vol.  vii. 
pp  122,  123,  supra  p.  4),  viceroy  of  the  father  of  Kumhra  Gupta,  and  grand- 
father of  Skanda  Gupta,  while  tne  inscription  represents  Parnadatta  as  Skau<la 
Gupta’s  viceroy,  and  Chakrapfilita  as  governor  of  a certain  town,  appointed  to 
that  j)lace  by  his  own  father.  Again,  Skanda  Gu])ta  is  re|)rescntcd  as  a weak 
king  in  the  tradition ; while  his  inscriptions,  maguilociuent  though  they  are,  do 
show  that  he  must  have  been  a powerlul  monarch.  Enstlv,  Bhathrka  is  men- 
tioned as  having  assumed  the  title  of  King,  while  the  Vilabhi  copper  |)lates 
speak  of  him  as  Scn&pati,  and  represent  Dronn  Sinha,  his  second  sou,  to  have 
first  assnmeal  that  title  {Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  iv.,  Mr.  Wathen  and  an 
unpublished  grant  of  Guhasena).  The  tradition,  therefore,  is  not  entitled  to  any 
reliance  ns  regards  the  parti(!ulars.  It  simply  gives  us  what  was  known  before, 
that  the  Valabhis  succeeded  the  Guptas.’’ — Indian  Antiquary,  1874,  p.  303. 
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the  Ganges  and  Jamna  rivers.  One  of  these  kings  sent  his 
son  Kuraara-pal  Gupta  to  conquer  Saurashtra,  and  placed 
his  viceroy  Chakrapdni,  son  of  Prandat,  one  of  his  Amirs, 
to  reign  as  provincial  governor  in  the  city  of  Wamanasthali 
(the  modern  Wanthali).  Kum4ra-p41  now  returned  to  his 
father’s  kingdom.  Ilis  father  reigned  twenty-three  years 
after  the  conquest  of  Saurashtra  and  then  died,  and  Kumara- 
p41a  ascended  the  throne.  Kum4ra-pal  Gupta  reigned 
twenty  years  and  then  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Skanda 
Gupta,  but  this  king  was  of  weak  intellect.  His  Sendpati, 
Bhattaraka,  who  was  of  the  Gehloti  race,  taking  a strong 
army,  came  into  Saurashtra,  and  made  his  rule  firm  there. 
Two  years  after  this  Skanda  Gupta  died.  The  Sendpati  now 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Saur^htra,  and,  having  placed 
a governor  at  Waraanasthali,  founded  the  city  of  Vala- 
bhinagar.  At  this  time  the  Gupta  race  were  dethroned  by 
foreign  invaders.  The  Sendpati  was  a Gehlot,  and  his  fore- 
fathers reigned  at  Ayodhya  Nagari  until  displaced  by  the 
Gupta  dynasty.  After  founding  Valabhi,  he  established  his 
rule  in  Saurashtra,  Kachh,  Lat-desh,  and  Malwa.” — Major 
J.  W.  Watson,  Legends  of  Junagadh,  Indian  Antiquary, 
Kov.  1873,  p.  312. 

The  next  item,  in  our  preliminary  evidence,  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  date  of  the  Valabhis’  assertion  of  supremacy, 
which  is  contributed  by  a standard  local  inscription  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

“ Inscription  in  the  Devanagaei  character,  in  Puttcn  Somnath,  on 

THE  COAST  OF  THE  SaURASHTRA  PENINSULA,  FIXING  THE  ERA  OF  THE 
SOVEREIGNS  OF  Balabhi,  the  Balhara  Kings  of  Nehrwalla. 

“ Adoration  to  the  Lord  of  all,  to  the  light  of  the  universe  (the 
sun-god  Bal  ?),  etc.,  etc.  In  the  year  of  Mohummud  662,  and  in 
that  of  Yicrama  1320,  and  that  of  Srimad  Balabhi  945,  and  the 
Siva-Singa  Samvat  151,  Simday,  the  13th  {hadi)  of  the  month  of 
Asar.” — Tod’s  Annals  of  Rajputana,  vol.  i.  p.  801. 

Col.  Tod  goes  on  to  say,  “ The  importance  of  the  discovery 
of  these  new  eras  has  been  descanted  on  in  the  Annals. 
S.  1320 — 945,  the  date  of  this  inscription,  = 375  of  Yicrama 
for  the  first  of  the  Balabhi  era  ; and  1320 — 151  gives  1169 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Siva-singa  era — established  by 
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the  Gohils  of  the  island  of  Deo,  of  which  I have  another 
memorial,  dated  927  Balabhi  Samvat.”  ^ 

The  hare  outline  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Gupta  family  has 
been  singularly  well  preserved,  considering  the  limited  range 
of  their  own  proper  inscriptions,  and  the  persistent  oblivion 
to  which  their  successors  would,  perhaps,  designedly  have 
consigned  them.® 

The  earliest  of  these  epigraphs,  in  point  of  time,  is  the 
Allah  dbad  manifesto  of  Samudra  Gupta,  the  fourth  in  succes- 
sion of  an  ancestry  claiming  little  pretension  to  local  position 
or  ancient  renown,  and  the  second  only,  in  the  order  of  kings, 
who  attained  anything  beyond  restricted  celebrity.  This  first 
heir  to  an  imperial  father  took  advantage  of  a ready  pre- 
pared monolith  to  supplement,  in  the  writing  current  in  his 
day,  an  account  of  his  own  rise,  in  the  form'  of  a quasi- 
palimpsest,® subjoined  to  the  original  contemporary  palseo- 
graph  in  the  old  square  Idt  character,  in  which  Asoka,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  232),  had  proclaimed 
unwittingly — on  the  same  stone — his  undeveloped  Buddhistic 
tendencies,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  more  simple  traditional 
Jaina  doctrines  of  mercy  to  animals,  the  preservation  of 
animal  life  and  the  alleviation  of  animal  woes."* 

The  second  record  of  the  Gupta  succession,  likewise  per- 
petuated on  stone,  may  be  seen  in  the  brief  Mathurd  in- 
scription found  in  the  Katra  mound  of  the  old  city,  wherein 
Samudra’s  parentage  is  apparently  repeated  in  accordance 
with  the  tenour  of  the  earlier  monument.®  The  genealogy  of 
the  family  is  further  extended  in  the  inscription  on  the 

' Prinst'p  incidentally  remarks,  “ The  Balabhi  era  . . . from  its  locality 
and  connection  with  the  Samvat  [Vikranikditya],  mu.st  have  been  of  the  same 
construction,  merely  dating  from  a newly  assumed  epoch.” — Useful  Tables, 
p.  158. 

“ Le  silence  des  Brahmans  I’cst  encore  moins.  (^’a  6t6  leur  raanii^re  de  se 
venger  d’uu  souverain  et  d'une  dyuastie  qui  en  somme  leur  fureut  hostiles,  que 
de  u’en  pas  parler  du  tout.” — M.  A.  Barth,  Revue  Critique,  1874,  p.  311. 

^ Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beug.  vol.  iii.  p.  105  ; vol.  vi.  p.  978 ; Jouru.  Bom.  Br.  R. 
As.  Soc.  (revision  by  Bhau  Haji),  vol.  ix.  p.  cxcvii ; Priusep's  Essays,  vol.  i. 
p.  233. 

4 “The  Early  Faith  of  Asoka,”  J.R.A.S.  Vol.  IX.  p.  191;  Ancient 
Indian  Weights,  Intoruational  Numismata  Orientalia,  London,  1874,  p.  27. 

^ General  Cunningham’s  Archseological  Report,  vol.  iii.  plate  xvi.  No.  24, 
p.  37. 
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Blu'tari  Idt  or  pillar  in  the  district  of  Gliazipur,  and  its 
counterpart  at  Bihar/  which  carries  the  succession  down  to 
Skanda  Gupta  and  an  unnamed  heir.^ 

From  these  inscriptions  the  recognized  line  of  kings  may 
be  restored  after  the  following  order  : 


The  Gupta  Kings. 

1.  Maharaja  Sri  Gupta. 

2.  Maharaja  Sri  Ghatotkacha. 

3.  Mahdrdjddhirdja  Sri  Chandra  Gupta. 

4.  „ Sri  Samudra  Gupta. 

5.  „ Sri  Chandra  Gupta  II. 

6.  „ Sri  Kuraara  Gupta. 

7.  ,,  Sri  Skanda  Gupta.^ 


The  dated  Inscriptions  of  the  race,  either  directly  bearing 
upon  their  contemporary  sovereignty  or  their  posthumous 
era,  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  order  : 


' Cunningham’s  Arch.'eological  Report,  vol.  i.  pi.  xvii.  p.  38,  and  pi.  xxx. 
p.  94;  Journ  Bom.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.  1871-2,  p.  59;  Bhau  Daji’s  revised 
reading;  also  R.ajendraUila’s  remarks,  J.A.8.B.  1866,  p.  271. 

“ Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1836,  p.  661  ; Prinsep's  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 

^ The  family  tree,  originally  reconstructed  by  Dr.  Mill  (J.A.S.B.  vol.  iii. 
p.  344),  may  prove  of  importance  in  the  present  inquiry,  as  showing  the 
moderately  advanced  position  of  the  early  members  of  the  so-called  regal  line : — 

“ 1 Gupta. 

2 Ghatotkacha.  Lichchavi,  a private  R5jput, 

I whose  daughter  was 

3 Chandra  Gupta ] Kum&ra  Devi,  Saubkiikh,  an  independent  princess, 

j wife  of  the  king.  whose  daughter  was 

4  Samudra  Gupta  1 ( 1 (i)  A Queen,  name  unknown. 

Raja  and  Sovereign  / \ j (*)  Devi,  daughter  of  Mahh- 

I daitya. 

6 Chandra  Gupta  II. 

I 

6 Kumara  Gupta. 

7 Skanda  Gupta. 

Royal  issue  expected  at  the  date  of  this  inscription.” 

See  also  my  extracts  from  the  Yishnu  Parana,  etc.,  p.  25,  Burgess’s  Archmological 
Report  on  Western  India  for  1874-5,  together  with  the  foot-notes,  pp.  25  and 
36.  See  further  Yishnu  Purana,  Mr.  Hall’s  edition,  vol.  iv.  notes,  pp.  222,  224. 
“ Rulers  fallen  from  their  castes  or  Sfidras  will  be  princes  of  Saui'kshtra, 
Avanti,”  etc.  This  information  accords  with  Major  Watson’s  tradition  above 
quoted. 
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No.  A.  Inscription  of  Chandra  Gupta  II.^ 

The  short  inscription  at  TJdayagiri  contains  the  name  of 
Chandra  Gupta  under  the  title  of  “ Parama-bhattdraka 
Mahdrdjddhi\rdja~\”  and  the  date  of  Samvatsare  82  [in  figures] 
11th  of  the  bright  half  of  Sravana. 

No.  B.  Inscription  of  Chandra  Gupta  II. ^ 

The  inscription  on  the  eastern  gate  at  Sanchi,  near  Bhilsa, 
commences,  “ To  all  respected  Sramanas,  the  chief  priests  of 
the  dvasatha  ceremonial  . . . The  son  of  Amuka,  the  de- 
stroyer of  his  father’s  enemies,  etc.,  . . . obtaining  the 
gratification  of  every  desire  of  his  life  through  the  favour  of 
the  Mahdrdjddhirdja  Chandra  Gupta  . . . has  given, 
etc.,  as  an  act  of  grace  and  benevolence  of  the  great  emperor 
Chandra  Gupta,  generally  known  among  his  subjects  as 
Deva  Raja  (Indra).  . . . 

“ San  93  [in  figures],  Bhadrapada  10th.” 

No.  C.  Translation  of  an  Inscription  on  the  Monolith  of 
Kuhaon,  in\the  Gorakhpur  division,  N.  W.  P.,  India. ^ 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  controversy  as  to  the  correct 
interpretation  of  this  record,  of  which  it  may  be  necessary 
to  give  a general  summary. 

The  earliest  translation  of  the  recovered  text  of  this 
inscription  was  made  in  Calcutta  by  Kumala  Kanta,  in  a.d. 
1837.  The  local  Pandits  in  those  days  were  naturally  un- 
disturbed by  more  recent  Indo-Germanic  doubts,  and  rendered 
their  interpretations  by  the  same  laws  of  grammar  as,  we 
may  suppose,  had  served  the  original  inditers  on  their  own 
soil.  His  version  of  the  opening  passage  was  to  the  effect : 

1 Cunningham,  Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  151,  plate  xxi. ; Archa;ologicnl  Report, 
vol.  X.  plate  xix.  p.  60;  Prinscp’s  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  247  ; and  Mr.  Hall’s  note, 
J.A.S.B.  vol.  xxvii.  (1858)  p.  226. 

* Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  vol.  vi.  p.  455,  plate  xxv. ; Prinsep’s  Essays,  vol.  i. 
p.  246  ; Bhilsa  Topes,  p.  152,  plate  xxi. 

^ Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bcng.  vol.  vii.  p.  37;  Prinsep’s  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  250; 
Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1861,  p.  3;  1863,  p.  429;  1874,  p.  364;  Blihu  Dhjl, 
in  the  Journ.  Bom.  Br.  11.  As.  Soc.  article  “Kalidasa,”  p.  31,  and  his  revised 
translation  of  the  in.scription  itself,  Journ.  Bom.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.  1871,  p.  59; 
General  A.  Cunningham  in  his  Arclncologicnl  Report  for  1861-2,  p.  92,  gives  a 
carefully  corrected  transcript  of  the  original  record,  pi.  xxx. 
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“ In  the  month  Jyaistha,  in  the  year  133  after  the  decease 
[Shanteh,  of  the  repose,  i.e.  death)  of  Skanda  Gopta,  the 
chief  of  100  kings, . . . born  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Guptas,”  ‘ 
etc.,  etc. 

Dr.  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  while  he  held  the  appointment  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Educational  Department  in  the  Saugor 
and  Nerbudda  Division — took  considerable  interest  in  the 
antiquities  of  that  section  of  Central  India,  and  studied  this 
inscription  with  more  than  usual  care.  Ilis  first  impression 
of  the  tenour  of  the  text  led  him  to  translate  it  as,  “ The 
month  of  Jyeshtha  having  arrived,  in  the  hundred  and 
forty-first  year;  the  empire  of  Skanda  Gupta-  . . . being 
quiescent,”  etc.  This  version  he  afterwards  modified  into, 
“The  month  of  J)"eshtha  being  current,  the  empire  of  Skanda 
Gupta — the  floor  of  whose  audience  chamber  had  been  swept 
by  gusts  from  the  bowing  of  the  heads  of  kings  by  hundreds ; 
.sprung  from  the  line  of  the  Guptas  . . . being  extinct  for 
the  hundred  and  forty-first  year,”®  etc.  To  this  revision 
he  added  a note  to  the  distinct  efiect,  “ I now  accede  to  the 
view  that  the  Kuhaon  inscription  is  dated  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  Guptas,  of  whom  Skanda  Gupta  was  the  last.” 

Professor  Dowson,  in  analyzing  Hr.  Hall’s  interpretation 
and  criticizing  his  reading  of  other  passages,^  concludes, 
“ The  words  [of  the  text]  may  therefore  be  rendered  : In  the 
year  141  since  the  kingdom  of  Skanda  Gupta  was  bumbled 
(by  us),  which  is  much  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  was 
taken  possession  of  and  occupied.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  late  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  in  his  paper 
on  Kalidasa,  recorded  his  opinion  that  the  Kuhaon  inscription 

* Journal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol.  vii.  p.  37,  James  Prinsep,  for  whom 
this  translation  was  made,  adverts  to  the  enigmatical  wav  in  which  the  total  of 
133  is  expressed,  and  admits  his  doubts  about  the  correctness  of  the  resulting 
figures.  He  adds,  “It  does  not  appear  who  succeeded  him  [Skanda  Gupta], 
or  whether  the  Gupta  dynasty  there  terminated.”  This  version  of  the  in- 
scription was  reproduced,  with  a portion  of  his  commentary,  in  my  edition  of 
Prinsep’s  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

’ Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  530. 

® Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  vol.  xxx.  1861,  p.  3.  In  his  comments  on  this 
inscription  (p.  4)  Mr.  Hall  remarks,  “ On  collation  of  the  wording  of  Hastina's 
grants  with  that  of  the  Kuhaon  pillar,  we  thus  discover  no  trifling  corroboration 
of  the  statement  derived  from  the  Arabian  traveller  [AlbiruniJ  ; and  his  language, 
in  passing,  will  endure  no  alternative  construction.” 

* J.A.S.B.  vol.  xxxii.  1863,  p.  430. 
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was  “ dated  in  the  hundred  and  forty-first  year  of  the  Gupta 
dynasty,  in  the  reign  of  Skanda  Gupta,  and  not  after  his 
decease.”  ^ 

Babu  Bajendralala  in  1874  ^ reviewed  the  whole  question, 
comparing  the  conflict  of  interpretation  of  his  predecessors, 
attacking,  needlessly.  General  Cunningham’s  misprints  in 
the  Arabic  passage  of  Albiruni,  as  reproduced  in  his  “ Bhilsa 
Topes  ” (p.  139),  and  adding  a commentary  of  Dr.  Bloch- 
mann’s  on  the  “ corrupt  ” original  text — which  need  scarcely 
detain  us,  as  the  latter  concludes  by  saying,  “ As  it  is,  I can 
see  no  fault  in  Reinaud’s  translation  ” (p.  368).  The  Babu 
then  enters  upon  a critical  examination  of  the  disputed 
passages,  in  the  palaeographic  original,  and  arrives  at  the  fol- 
lowing result  (p.  371) : “ Accepting  the  above  arguments  as 
correct,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Skanda 
Gupta  was  a reigning  sovereign  when  the  Kuhaon  monument 
was  put  up.”  In  this  position  he  considers  himself  fortified 
by  the  tenour  of  a new  inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta  [Xo. 
D.  of  the  present  series]  from  Anupshahar  on  the  Ganges, 
which  he  translates  as,  “ In  the  year  one  hundred  and 
fort3'--six  ...  of  the  thriving  and  invincible  kingdom  of 
his  most  noble  majesty  . . . Skanda  Gupta.”  But,  with  all 
this,  he  gives  me  exactly  what  I require  in  another  direction, 
in  expressing  his  own  conviction  that  the  Chandra  Gupta 
inscription  at  Sanchi  [No.  A.],  the  Skanda  Gupta  inscrip- 
tion at  Junagarh,  etc.,  etc.,  are  “all  dated  in  the  Saka 
era,  which,  being  current  and  well  known,  needed  no  speci- 
fication ” (p.  372).  It  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  in  the  Table  of 
the  Dynasty  that  we  have  already  recorded  dates  of  Skanda 
Gupta  in  the  identical  year  one  hundred  and  forty-one,  and 
I may  add  that  I have,  for  years  past,  contended  that  the 
Saka  was  the  only  era  ai)plicable  to  these  figures,®  so  that 
this  inscription  evidence,  however  adjudicated,  may  be  made 
to  serve  two  masters. 

Our  latest  native  authority  on  Indian  Palaeography — a re- 

• P.  31h. 

= J.A.S.15.  1874,  pp.  363-374. 

3 .T.ll.A.S.  Vol.  All.  (1848)  p.  6,  note;  Purgcss,  Archfcological  Report, 
"W.  India,  1874-6,  p.  70. 
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presentative  student  who  has  done  good  service  towards  the 
Archaeology  of  his  own  nationality — Pandit  Bhagwanlal  In- 
draji,  has  recentl}'^  re-examined  the  original  text  on  the  i)illar 
itself,  and  now  pronounces  that  Mr.  llall’s  “ first  version  ” is 
the  most  accurate  of  the  whole  series  of  interpretations.  The 
Pandit’s  improved  rendering  runs  ; “ To  the  perfect  one ! lie 
the  floor  of  whose  is  swept,  etc.,  in  this  Skanda  Gupta’s 
peaceful  reign  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  forty-one,” 
when  the  month  of  Jyeshtha  was  come.^  But  his  own- 
individual  impressions  are  not  very  clearly  defined  in  the 
English  reproduction  of  his  vernacular  Gujarati  report. 

No.  D,  Translation  of  an  Inscription  of  the  time  of  Skanda 
Gupta,  on  a copper-plate  grant  found  at  Indor,  near 
Anupshahar  on  the  Ganges.^ 

The  document  opens  with  a stanza  in  praise  of  the  sun- 
god,  and  refers  to  the  obligations  of  a guild  of  oil-sellers  to 
supply  the  temple  of  the  sun,  etc.,  etc.  The  date  is  rendered 
as  follows  by  the  translator. 

“ In  the  year  one  hundred  and  forty-six,  in  the  month  of 
Phalguna,  the  — (?)  of  the  thriving  and  invincible  kingdom 
of  his  most  noble  majesty,  the  supreme  sovereign  of  great 
kings,  the  auspicious  Skanda  Gupta,  for  the  promotion  of 
prosperity  in  the  possession  of  the  owner  of  Sarvanaga  in 
Antarvedi  (or  the  Doab  of  the  Ganges  and  Yamuna).” 

No.  E.  Inscription  of  Skanda  Gupta  on  the  Northern  face  of 
the  Girndr  rock.^ 

“ To  the  Perfect  One  ! Vishnu,  who  snatched  from  Bali  for 

' Indian  Antiquary,  May,  1881,  pp.  125-6.  An  independent  facsimile  of  the 
inscription  is  given  with  the  Pandit’s  paper.  He  adds,  inter  alia,  " The  pillar 
we  know  from  the  sculptures  on  it  to  have  been  Jaina.”  On  the  western  side 
of  the  base  of  this  pillar  is  also  a naked  figure  of  Pdrsvandtha,  the  snake  being 
coHed  up  behind  him  in  the  fashion  usually  represented  in  Jaina  sculptures,  and 
the  text  confirms  its  dedication  by  one  Madra  “ to  the  five  principal  originators  ” 
or  specially  favoured  Tirthankaras  of  that  sect. 

* Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1874,  p.  363.  This  translation,  with  an  extended 
commentary  attached,  is  from  the  pen  of  Babu  Rajeudra  Lhla.  His  position 
has  not,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  been  as  yet  subjected  to  any  criticisms. 

^ Originally  translated  for  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  by  Bhagwanlal  Indraji,  Joum. 
Bom.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  121.  This  translation  has  been  revised  by 
Prof.  Eggeling,  and  reproduced  with  a facsimile  of  the  inscription  itself,  in 
Mr.  Burgess’s  Arch.  Report  for  Western  India,  1874-5,  p.  136. 
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the  happiness  of  Indra,”  etc.  “ The  asylum  of  kingly 
qualities,  he,  the  far-famed  Skanda  Gupta,  of  great  wealth, 
who  on  his  father’s  attaining  the  friendship  of  the  Devas 
(i.e.  on  his  father’s  death),  humbled  his  enemies  by  his  might, 
and  possessed  himself  of  the  earth  ”...  (the  text  goes  on 
to  detail  Skanda  Gupta’s  difidculties  in  the  selection  of  a fit 
ruler  for  Surashtra  and  his  ultimate  choice  of)  “Parnadatta” 

. . . (who  delegates  his  authority  to  his  son)  “ Chakrapd.lita.” 

, . . “ Afterwards,  when  in  the  course  of  nature  the  rainy 
season  arrived,  after  the  hot  season,  it  rained  copiously  and 
continuously  for  a long  time,  whereby  the  Sudarsana  burst 
(its  embankments  ?).  When  a century  of  years  plus  thirty 
(six  ?)  passed,  on  the  sixth  day  of  Bhddrapada,  at  night, 
counting  from  the  era  of  Gupta  ” {Ouptasya  kdla). 

(Some  time  seems  to  have  elapsed  before  its  repairs  were 
either  commenced  or  fairly  advanced,  when  a record  appears) 
“ for  the  benefit  of  the  king  and  of  the  city,  in  a century  of 
samvatsaras  (years)  plus  thirty  plus  seven  ” having  passed 
“ . . . Chaitra”  (month). 

The  concluding  division  of  the  inscription  proclaims  the 
completion  of  the  undertaking,  in  the  construction  of  a 
(memorial)  temple  to  the  discus-holding  Vishnu,  by  Chakra- 
palita,  when,  “from  the  (hdla)  era  of  the  Guptas  \^Gup- 
tdndn  kata']  a century  of  years  plus  thirty- eight  (having 
passed).” 

Up  to  this  time,  I have  been  disposed  to  question  the 
validity  of  the  above  interpretation  in  respect  to  the  use 
of  the  term  Gupta  kdla.  I have  now  had  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  Messrs.  Westergaard  and  Jacob’s  facsimile,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journ.  Bom.  Br.  R.  As.  Soc.  with  Sir  G.  Le 
Grand  Jacob’s  own  eye-transcript  in  MS.,  and  the  improved 
version  of  the  original,  undertaken  for  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  by 
Pandurang  Gopala  Padhye.  I can  have  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  latter  as  the  most  intelligent  reproduction ; it 
brings  out  in  perfect  form  letters  that  were  before  merely 
fragmentary ; it  seldom  conflicts  with,  yet  constantly  im- 
proves what  were  previously  little  beyond  chaotic  signs  and 
symbols  in  the  copies  of  Messrs.  AVestergaard  and  Jacob. 
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This  specific  date  of  130-(136),  and  onwards,  has  hitherto 
been  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  a special  contemporary 
Gupta  era,  as  a complete  triumph  and  a distinct  contradiction 
of  Albiruni’s  suggestion  of  a post-dated  method  of  reckoning 
from  the  close  of  an  extinct  dynasty. 

Of  course  it  may  be,  prima  facie,  admitted  that,  at  some 
period,  represented  by  the  words  and  the  implied  figures, 
Skanda  Gupta  was  lord-paramount  in  Surashtra. 

Now,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  a measure  conceded  that  the 
Yikramaditya  era  was  in  previous  and  comparativel)'^  free 
currency  in  that  peninsula,  or  even  if  it  merely  survived  in 
a popular  sense,  so  as  to  find  a refuge  in  the  extreme 
southern  promontory  of  Diu  so  late  as  1320  of  its  own 
system — all  the  presumed  difficulties  may  be  reconciled  by 
supposing  that  a new  and  foreign  mode  of  calculating  by 
the  contrasted  Solar  (Saka)  system  impinging  upon  the 
Luni-Solar  year  of  Vikramaditya  of  local  recognition,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  define  the  exotic  dates  of  the  Guptas, 
more  deliberately  by  their  distinctive  designation.  The  result- 
ing date  fits-in  absolutely  with  the  limited  group  of  the 
authentic  dates  of  the  dynasty  obtained  from  other  sources 
embodied  in  the  general  table  (p.  549).  So  that  we  have  only 
to  concede  that  the  Guptas  in  their  conquering  course  brought 
their  method  of  reckoning  with  them  to  the  western  coast, 
and  that  it  was  there  employed  in  public  documents  during 
their  sway,  without  entering  into  the  question,  in  this  place, 
as  to  the  initial  date  of  the  era  itself. 

No.  F. 

The  modifications  that  have  been  proposed  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  opening  passage  of  the  joint  inscriptions  of 
Hastina  are  instructive.  Of  course  the  text,  taken  without 
the  commentary  of  Albiruni  and  the  confirmatory  local 
tradition,  involved  uncertainty,  as  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  grants  came  to  be  dated  from  the  subversion  of  a 
race  of  kings. 

Prof.  Wilson,  who  first  furnished  us  with  a translation. 
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interpreted  the  text  as,  “In  the  163rd  j^ear  of  the  occupation 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  Gupta  Kings.”  ^ 

In  1861,  Mr.  Hall  submitted  to  the  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal® 
an  article  on  “ Two  Land  Grants  issued  by  King  Hastina, 
bearing  date  in  the  years  156  and  163  after  the  subversion 
of  the  Guptas.”  Availing  himself  of  the  indications  furnished 
by  Albiruni,  he  produced  the  following  version  of  the  intro- 
ductory passage : “ In  the  year  156  of  the  extinction  of  the 
Gupta  kings,  in  the  year  Mahavaisaka.”  ® The  second  grant 
is  phrased  in  nearly  parallel  terms  as  “163  years  after  the 
domination  of  the  Guptas  had  been  laid  to  rest.” 

Prof.  Dowson  in  volume  xxxii.  of  the  same  journal,^  took 
objection  to  some  of  the  details  both  of  Wilson  and  Hall’s 
translations,  and  proposed  as  an  alternative : “ In  the  year 
156  of  (my  dynasty’s)  possession  of  the  realm  of  the  Guptas,” 
an  emendation,  I may  remark,  which  would  equally  point  to 
the  downfall  of  the  race. 


Wo.  G. 

Gen.  Cunningham,  in  his  Archaeological  Report  for  1875, 
vol.  ix.  issued  in  1879  (p.  2),  has  anticipated  the  publication 

I Prinsep’s  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

* J.A.S.B.  vol.  XXX.  pp.  1-12.  It  is  necessary,  in  producing  evidence  for  or 
against  the  ultimate  import  of  these  figures,  to  say  that  Professor  Hall  submitted 
the  context  of  the  passage  embodying  this  date  to  Eaph  Deva  Shstrin,  a 
Benhres  mathematician,  with  a view  to  an  opinion  as  to  its  concurrence  with 
the  Vikramhditya  era  or  that  of  Saka.  The  gist  of  the  reply  was,  “it  conforms 
to  the  era  of  Vikramhditya,  and  does  not  confoim  to  tliat  of  Shliv&hana.” — 
Jouvn  As.  Soc.  Beng.  1861,  pp.  15-139.  But  with  all  re.spect  for  our  Benlires 
calculator,  we  require  to  be  told  whether  he  has  seen  and  met  Colebrooke’s 
objections  to  the  effect  that  “the  eclipses  mentioned  in  the  [later]  grants  do 
not  appear  reconcileablo  with  their  dates,”  and  that  “it  seems  difficult  to 
account  for  this  disagreement  of  the  dates  and  eclipses  in  any  other  way  than 
by  impeaching  the  inscription,  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  not  otherwise 
any  reason  to  (piestion.”  — (Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  245.)  See  also  p.  357  for  a 
possible  explanation  of  the  faulty  results,  in  the  introduction  of  " lidhn  as  an 
eighth  planet,  and  as  the  immediate  cause  of  eclipses.”  Prof.  Whitney,  in 
his  latest  essay  on  “the  Lun.ar  Zodiac”  (New  York,  1874),  ruthles.sly  exposes 
the  imperfection  of  Indian  astronomical  knowledge  and  local  methods  of  observa- 
tion, which  he  climaxes  by  quoting  one  of  their  tests,  in  the  prediction  of  a 
total  instead  of  a partial  eclipse  for  February  6,  1860  (p.  368).  Perhaps  the 
most  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  suggested  by  Priusep,  who 
observed,  “ The  Muhammadans  are  generally  very  particular  in  their  dates, 
and  BO  are  the  Hindus  when  they  inscribe  a dcwl  on  bnuss ; in  this  cn,se  they 
frequently  allude  to  some  eclipse  or  full  moon,  the  act  of  donation  being  more 
pious  for  its  occurrence  on  a religious  festival.” — II. T.,  J.A.S.B.  (1836),  p.  84. 

® The  12  year  cycle.  * 1863,  p.  427. 
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of  the  full  text  of  some  inscriptions  with  new  dates,  during 
tlie  sway  of  Hajas  Ilastina  and  Sankshobha,  in  which 
reference  is  again  made  to  the  Gupta  era.  He  prefers  to 
take  the  meaning  of  the  terra  Gupta  nripa  rdjya  bhiiktau, 
in  concurrence  with  Rajendralala,  as  “during  the  peaceful 
sway  of  the  Guptas.”  The  new  dates  are  191  and  209. 
But  I see  that  in  the  translation  of  the  former  grant  he 
himself  admits  the  words  “ one  hundred  and  ninety-one 
years  of  the  enjo3'raent  of  sovereignty  of  the  Gupta  kings 
having  passed.”  As  for  the  “ peaceful  sway  ” of  the  Guptas, 
their  aggressive  conquests  and  the  reputation  they  seem 
to  have  left  behind  them  scarcely  fall-in  with  such  a 
definition.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  General 
Cunningham  that  these  advanced  figures  conflict  gravely 
with  the  probabilities  of  the  position  he  assumes,  in  the 
matter  of  the  average  duration  of  life  and  length  of  kings’ 
reigns.  It  was  quite  an  open  question  to  attempt  to 
identify  the  Gupta  dates  on  the  Hastlna  grants  with  the 
corresponding  entries  on  the  coins,  so  long  as  their  totals 
only  ran- up  to  a reasonable  period  beyond  the  latest  date 
engraved  on  the  latter.  But  191  and  209  take  us  to  45 
and  63  years  beyond  the  latest  given  date  of  Skanda 
Gupta’s  formal  records,  namely,  146. ‘ This  alone  would 
show  that  the  earlier  as  well  as  the  later  Ilastina  grants 
must  be  assigned  to  some  modified  or  posthumous  era  of  the 
Guptas,  the  terms  of  which  they  did  not  follow  themselves. 

Since  the  previous  pages  have  been  in  the  printers’  hands. 
General  Cunningham’s  Archaeological  Report,  vol.  x.  Calcutta, 
1880,  has  reached  me.  The  most  interesting  novelt}%  bear- 
ing upon  the  present  series  of  documents,  has  been  discovered 
in  No.  10,  or  the  “Jaina  Cave,”  at  Uda^’agiri,  “high  up 
in  the  N.AY.  end  of  the  hill  in  a not  very  easily  accessible  ” 
position,  which,  the  “ inscription  inside  declares  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Paraswanath,  whose  image  was  placed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.” 

’ General  Cunningham,  Arch.  Report,  vol.  ix.  p.  21.  This  Tvas  General 
Cunningham’s  latest  date,  as  it  was  mine.  He  now  claims  to  have  discovered  a 
coin  date  of  149. 
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“ The  inscription  is  engraved  on  the  face  of  the  rock  in 
one  of  the  northern  rooms.  It  is  in  perfect  order  ...  in 
eight  lines,  which  I read  as  follows”  (in  transliteration).  “For 
the  present  translation,  I am  again  indebted  to  the  kind 
offices  of  . . . Raja  Sivaprasad  (whose  version  commences) : 

‘ Salutation  to  the  Siddhas ! The  glorious  sea  of  merits, 
the  family  of  the  Gupta  (were)  good  kings.  During  the 
very  prosperous  reign  of  these  kings,  in  the  year  one  hundred 
and  six,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  waxing  moon,  in  the  month  of 
Karttika,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  the  statue  of  Parswa 
Jina  (Parasnath),  serene,  grand,  and  great,  was  set  up  by 
Sangkara.’  ” 

The  value  of  the  evidence  contributed  by  this  Inscription, 
in  the  absence  of  the  name  of  the  ruling  monarch,  is  some- 
what negative  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  inquiry,  and 
there  is  an  apparent  inconsistency,  or  halting,  in  the  trans- 
lation itself,  in  the  insertion  of  the  word  “were”  in  brackets, 
and  the  allusion  to  “ during  the  very  prosperous  reign  of 
these  kings,”  which  may  reasonably  imply  a post-facto  or 
memorial  execution  of  the  inscription  itself — without  at  all 
derogating  from  its  essential  authenticity. 

In  an  appendix  to  vol.  x.  General  Cunningham  investi- 
gates at  length  a new  method  of  determining  the  true  place 
in  historical  time  of  the  epoch  of  the  Guptas.  The  test  in 
this  instance  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  coincidences  of 
the  periods  of  the  twelve-year  cycle,  wffiere  years  were  named 
after  the  months,  with  those  of  the  corresponding  cycle  of 
hundreds  entered  in  the  same  document.  I must  confess 
I have  but  little  faith  in  the  process.  Many  years  ago 
Mr.  C.  P.  Brown,  of  the  Madras  C.S.,  for  so  long  a leading 
authority  on  the  “ methods  of  reckoning  time”^  in  Southern 
India,  wrote : “ The  Hindus  also  use  a religious  cycle  of 
twelve  years,  called  Pushcaram  ; but  it  is  not  of  any  chrono- 
logical use.”  In  Vol.  I.  N.s.  of  our  Journal,  Professor 
Whitney  exposed,  in  a masterly  manner,  the  inconsistencies  of 

’ Climatic  Chronology,  London,  1863,  n.  26.  So  also  the  Sfirya-Siddh&nta 
itself  says,  “ 'I'he  wmia  of  Jupiter  is  (used  liere)  for  knowing  the  60  samvatsaras, 
and  the  other  munas  are  not  always  (used).”  Calcutta  edit.  1861,  p.  91. 
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the  so-called  “ Indian  astronomy.”  ^ And  in  a paper  on  the 
Lunar  Zodiac  published  by  the  American  Oriental  Society  ^ 
he  further  examined  the  subject  and  pronounced  the  Vedic 
Jijotisha  to  be  “a  delusive  phantom,”  and,  following  out 
the  suggestion  first  put  forward  by  Colebrooke,  he  proved  to 
demonstration,  that  ” the  Hindus  borrowed  the  foundations 
of  their  astronomy  from  the  Greeks,”  and  that  the  former  was 
onl}'  fully  developed  so  late  as  a.d.  560,  or  “ the  initial  point 
of  the  sphere  ” of  the  Surya-Siddhdnta.  Professor  Whitney 
further  remarked,  that,  even  then,  “ their  science  is  not  a 
science  of  observation,”  but  to  be  deduced  “ from  given  data, 
in  the  closet.”  Professor  Whitney  had  previously  ® summed 
up  all  the  marked  shortcomings  attributable  to  the  Hindus, 
in  regard  to  these  defective  methods,  to  the  effect,  “ They 
did  all  that  could  be  expected  of  them,  with  their  means  and 
habits  of  mind,  towards  reconciling  and  adjusting  the  trying 
differences  of  solar  and  lunar  time  ; and  with  all  the  success 
which  was  needful  for  their  purposes.” 

General  Cunningham’s  position  is  this : because  Sri 

Hastina’s  grant  is  dated  both  in  156,  and  in  the  correspond- 
ing year  of  the  Jovian  cycle  Mahd  Vaisdkha,  he  proceeds  to 
argue,  •*  To  apply  this  cycle  for  the  determination  of  the 
Gupta  era,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  all  the  possible  dates 
on  which  the  year  Maha  Yaisakha,  or  156  of  the  Gupta  era, 
can  have  fallen  ”...  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  “ On  calcula- 
tion I find  that  the  year  474  a.d.  (or  318-1-156  of  the  Gupta 
era)  was  Maha  Phalguna,  instead  of  Mah4  Vaisakha,”  and 
hence  he  infers  that  Albiruni’s  “ initial  point  of  the  Gupta 
era  in  the  Saka  year  241,  or  a.d.  319,”  was  altogether  wrong, 
and  that  the  Gupta  kal  could  not  have  any  reference  to  that 
specific  date.  After  what  has  been  stated  above,  this  criterion, 
even  if  valid  in  itself,  seems  to  be  very  vague  ground  upon 
which  to  oppose  all  other  available  data  and  reasonable 
probabilities. 


' J.R.A.S.  Vol.  I.  N.s.  p.  316. 

* 1874,  pp.  341-421.  See  also  Colebrooke’s  Essays,  Prof.  Cowell’s  ed.  1873, 


pp.  125  et  st’j,  and  Prinsep’s  Essays,  U.T.  p.  154. 
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I myself,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  am  not  so  clear  on  the 
point  of  the  local  princes  in  the  Eastern  provinces  ever  dating 
directly  from  Saka  241  (or  a.d.  319),  as  I find  a competitive 
epoch  in  the  death  of  Skanda  Grupta,  and  its  more  direct 
coincidence  with  the  extinction  of  the  Imperialism  of  the 
Guptas  in  their  ancient  seats  of  authority.  But  one  circum- 
stance has  to  be  noticed,  in  this  place,  as  apparently  re- 
moving the  period  of  the  Sri  Hastina  line  of  kings  from 
that  of  the  Gupta  proper  dynasty,  i.e.  that  the  latter,  as  far 
as  extant  evidence  extends,  did  not  on  anj”^  occasion  date  their 
inscriptions  in  the  duplex  form  adopted  by  their  successors. 

No.  H. 

The  date  on  the  Morbi  Copper-Plate  grant  has  also  an 
important  bearing  on  the  general  question  of  the  deferred 
use  of  the  Gupta  era.  The  tenour  of  the  text  proceeds:  “ Five 
hundred  and  eighty-five  years  of  the  Guptas  having  elapsed 
(^H  •PlO*  granted  this  when  the  disc  of 

the  sun  was  eclipsed,”  repeated,  in  figures,  Samvat  585,  5th 
of  the  bright  half  of  Phalguna.  Sign  manual  of  Jainka.” 
Engraved  by  Deddaka,  the  son  of  Sankara.' 

The  practical  survival  of  the  method  of  dating  from  the 
extinction  of  the  Gupta  rule  has  lately  received  confirmation 
from  a most  unexpected  quarter.  The  evidence  to  this  point 
is  fully  open  to  criticism,  in  its  novel  application,  but  I myself 
see  no  reason  to  distrust  it.  Those  of  our  readers,  who  care 
to  refer  back  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  our  Journal,  will  find 
in  Yol.  IX.  (1846),  p.  177,  a paper  of  mine,  on  the  “Hindu 
Kings  of  Kabul.”  In  the  illustrative  Plate  accompanying 
that  article,  on  the  surface  of  coins  Xos.  2 and  3,  in  front  of 
the  horse  on  the  reverse,  may  be  traced  certain  vague  lines, 
the  purport  or  meaning  of  which  Numismatists  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  fathom.  My  own  impression  was,  from  the 
first,  that  these  enigmatical  flourishes  would  prove  to  be 
dates,  but  I scarcely  expected  to  find — amid  the  ruling  Kindi 

* Indian  Antiquary,  September,  1873,  p.  258,  translated  by  Prof.  R.  G. 
Blu'iudtirkar. 
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legends,  on  both  sides  of  the  coins — that  these  dates  were 
couched  in  Arabic  figures.  Such,  however,  now  proves  to 
be  the  fact,  a matter  which  will  excite  less  surprise,  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  influence  the  Muhammadans  already 
exercised  over  closely  proximate  territories,  and  that  their 
attesting  word  Ja.s  ‘just’  [weight  or  value],  in  a later  form 
of  Kiific,  occupied  a prominent  position  on  the  surface  of 
some  of  the  coins  of  the  earlier  members  of  the  Hindu 
dynasty  (No.  24,  Plate).  I have  now  ascertained  that  the 
Hindi  letters  in  front  of  the  horse’s  head,  leading  up  to 
the  three  figures  of  the  date,  often  express  in  various 
degrees  of  legibility,  the  words  jrjr  Gupta,  ttxj  Gup,  and, 
latterly,  the  contracted  form  of  3T  Gu,  which  ultimately 
is  so  obscured  in  its  stra{jfflin<;  definition  as  to  lose  its  indi- 
viduality,  even  to  its  attachment  to  the  sequent  figures ; and 
beyond  this,  I further  discover  that  the  conventional  Arabic 
date  may  be  unhesitatingly  interpreted  as  iiv  = 617.^ 

Now  it  is  a very  singular  and  suggestive  fact  that  a.d. 
319,  the  era  of  the  Guptas,  plus  this  same  617,  is  equal 
to  A.u.  936 — a date  within  a single  year  of  that  which  I 
originally  suggested  upon  other  evidence  for  the  rise  of 
Sam  an  ta. 2 

Sir  Edward  Bayley  considers  that  he  can  extend  the  series 
of  the  dates  of  the  family  from  some  better-preserved  spe- 
cimens of  the  coins.  For  myself,  I can  see  nothing  beyond 
the  oft-recurring  617,  in  various  degrees  of  degradation, 
figures  representing  what  I suppose  to  have  been  the  dynastic 
date  commemorating  the  uprising  and  success  of  the  Brahman 
kings  over  the  previous  rulers  of  the  Turki  race.® 

* See  also  the  examples,  Xos.  3,  5,  6,  7,  9,  in  pi.  xix.  Ariana  Antiqua ; and 
Prinsep’s  Essays,  pi.  xsv.  figs.  2,  4,  6,  7 ; Journ.  As.  S.  B.  vol.  iv.  pi.  xxxvii. 
figs.  2,  4,  6,  7. 

*•  A.D.  935.” — J.E.A.S.  Yol.  IX.  p.  179.  _ ^ 

^ “Le  demier  roi  de  cette  dynastie  fut  Laktouzeman.  [^1  Katurdn 
Shkh  Kutour,  etc.]  Ce  prince  avait  pour  ^izir  un  brahmane  nomme  Kalhar 
des  (Syala?).  Ce  vizir  etait  favorise  par  la  fortune,  et  il  trouva  dans  la  terre 
tresqrs  qui  lui  donnerent  de  la  force  et  accrurent  sa  puissance.  . . . Ensuite 
le  vizir  se  laissa  aller  a la  tentation  d’etre  maitre  unique  ...  II  s’empara  done 
du  trone  et  eut  pour  successeur  le  Brahme  Samanda.” — Albimni,  Beinaud, 
p.  153. 
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Gupta  Coins. 

The  coinage  of  a rising  race  of  kings  naturally  precedes 
the  inscription  manifestations  of  their  advanced  success,  and 
such  seems  to  have  been  the  law  with  the  Gupta  kings. 

In  India  it  was  the  rule  that  outlying  cultivators  should 
he  left  comparatively  undisturbed  by  the  movements  of 
hostile  armies,  but  the  cities  with  their  guilds,  though  they 
surrendered  the  peasant  to  the  tender  mercies  of  local  money- 
changers for  their  daily  exchange,  or  for  the  values  of  their 
old  hoards — demanded  a fixed  monetary  standard  upon 
which  to  base  their  own  commercial  dealings.  So  that  the 
first  duty  of  a conqueror,  on  his  accession,  involved  the  issue 
of  a typical  coin  of  definite  value,  usually  emblazoned  with 
his  adopted  symbols  and  devices,  and,  so  to  say,  signed  or 
stamped  on  its  surface  with  his  name  and  titles. 

The  Gupta  gold  coinage,  in  its  initial  phase,  under  Gatot- 
kacha,  closely  follows  that  of  the  antecedent  Indo-Scythian 
family  of  Vasudeva,  etc.^ 

The  change  in  the  leading  devices,  though  sufficiently 
marked,  really  amounts  to  little  beyond  the  substitution  of 
a rather  elegant  standing  figure  of  Parvati,  with  the  exotic 
cornucopia,  in  the  place  of  the  counterpart  seated  goddess, 
who,  however,  soon  re-appears  in  the  former  posture.  The 
former  device  seems  merely  to  have  been  an  imitation 
of  the  standing  form  of  the  earlier  APAOXPO  {Ard-Ugra), 
which  happily  superseded  the  odious  combination  of  Siva 
half -feminine  {Arrdha-ndrisicara),  where  Siva,  man  or 
woman,  is  represented  as  leaning  on  his  Vdhana  (or  special 
vehicle)  the  bull  Nandi? 

The  monarch,  however,  in  these  cases  retains  the  self- 
same attitude  of  casting  incense  into  the  conventional 
Mithraic  altar  on  his  right,  while  in  the  golden  figure  of 

' J.R.A.S.  Vol.  XII.  0.8.  Plate  VI.  Fig.  12,  ami  IX.  N.8.  pp.  11  and  212; 
Ariana  Autiqua,  plate  xiv.  figs.  19,  20,  pp.  416,  425;  J.  A.  S.  Beng.  1836, 
pi.  12;  Arch.  Kept.  W.  India,  pp.  35,  36. 

Ariami  Antitpia  350.  “ The  figure  iu  many  instances  appears  by  the  breasts 
and  protubiTant  hij)s  to  he  female  ; but  it  is  not  invariably  so,  and  is  sometimes, 
what  it  probably  always  should  be,  an  androgynous  outUue.” 
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the  sun,  which  surmounts  the  standard  pole  on  his  left,  he 
seems  to  affect  a solar  descent. 

In  the  legends  themselves,  all  obscurity  of  fading  Greek 
is  definitively  abandoned,  in  favour  of  the  current  largely- 
improved  form  of  the  Lat  character  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Eastern  Inscriptions  of  the  family. 

The  preliminary  style  and  titles  of  the  king  on  the  obverse 
are  indistinct,  on  the  limited  number  of  specimens  available, 
but  we  are  able  to  say  that  the  term  Mahdrdjddhirdja  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  record — but  his  name,  or  a portion  of  it, 


is  clear  in  ^ I under  the  left  arm. 
cha  ) 

On  the  reverse,  on  the  other  hand,  he  proclaims  himself 
Sarvardjochchhetta,  “exterminator  of  all  Rajas.” 
a title  which  appears  in  a more  fully-defined  form,  on  the 
pillar  in  Kumara  Gupta’s  Inscription  at  Bhitari,  which  com- 
mences ^ Sarvardjochchhettra,^  a reading  that 
seems  to  accord  more  nearly  with  Prinsep’s  first  interpreta- 
tion of  “ Overshadower  of  all  Kings.”  ^ 

This  is,  in  a manner,  what  Ghatot  Kacha  sa}’s  about 
himself  and  his  pretensions  to  royalty — we  need  not,  in  this 
place,  follow  the  gradual  developments  of  the  titular  claims 
of  his  successors,  until  we  come  to  Chandra  Gupta  II.,  who 
designates  himself  on  his  coins,  as  Sri  Vikrama,  Vikramdditya, 
and  Sinha  Vikrama.^ 

It  is  here  important  to  note,  that  Wilford,  who  dug-out  so 
much  of  the  Indian  old-world  knowledge,  and  so  patiently 
followed  up  the  local  traditions  current  in  the  land,  during 
the  earlier  days  of  European  contact  with  the  unadulterated 
'Native — who  still  retained  intact  his  reverence  for  the  legends 
and  folklore  of  his  race — in  his  essay  on  the  subject,  divided 
his  prominent  sections  of  the  historical  calendar,  or  the  better 


* Gen.  Cunningliam’s  Arch.  Kept.  vol.  i.  1871,  pi.  sxx. 

* J.A.S.B.  Tol.  V.  p.  645. 

* J.E.A.S.  XII.  o.s.  Plate  V.  Figs.  18,  25,  27,  30a,  p.  75  ; Plate  VI.  Fig.  13  ; 
Plate  VI 1.  Figs.  1,  6,  7,  9 ; Prinsep’s  Essays,  Plates  xxiii.  xxix.  xxx.  the  same 
figs. ; Tol.  i.  p.  383  ; Journal  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  vol.  iv.  pi.  xxxix. ; vol.  v.  plates 
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defined  eras,  into  four  divisions ; his  third  era  happens  to  he 
fixed  in  a.d.  191,  and  is  designated  as  that  of  Raja  Vikrama.^ 

Of  course,  it  may  prove  to  be  a mere  chance  coincidence, 
but  it  is  not  the  less  strange,  that  this  same  period  should 
so  nearly  correspond  with  the  attainment  or  consolidation  of 
imperialism  by  Chandra  Gupta  II.  under  the  ordinary  test 
of  the  Saka  era,  of  14  March,  78  a.d. 

In  the  subjoined  Table,  which  is  unaltered  since  its  first 
publication,^  except  in  the  matter  of  the  insertion  of  new 
data  within  itself,  Chandra  Gupta  II.  is  ranged  by  his  own 
epigraphic  tests  as  reigning  from  about  161  a.d.  to  200  a.d. 
So  that  his  claim  to  be  the  Vikramaditj'a  of  a.d.  191,  if 
ever  such  a king  existed,  can  hardly  be  contested,  and  with 
it,  must  follow  the  acceptance  of  the  Saka  era  as  that 
employed  in  the  contemporary  annals  of  the  Guptas.^ 

The  Gupta  currencies,  in  the  lands  once  held  by  the 
Indo-Scythians,  followed  their  established  standards  in  gold 
and  less  directly  in  copper.  As  the  empire  extended,  they 
wisely  adopted  the  silver  medium  of  exchange,  and  the 
incidental  types  of  the  coinage  of  the  several  conquered 
provinces.  It  is  in  one  section  alone,  however — that  of  the 
central  division — that  we  discover  consecutive  figured  dates, 

* tVilford,  As.  Ees.  Lx.  (1807).  “ In  these  different  lists,  the  principal  Eras  are, 
the  accession  of  Mahd  Bali  to  the  imperial  throne,  3.55  years  n.c.,  his  death  in 
327,  the  massacre  of  the  Imperial  family  in  315,  and  finally  the  expiation  of 
Chanakya,  312  years  n.c.,  and  of  these  rem.arkable  events  I took  particular 
notice,  in  my  essay  on  the  Gangctic  provinces  ” [ix.  pp.  100-101]. 

“ Tlie  next  remarkable  era  is  that  of  Sfilivahaua  and  the  eldest  t ikramhditya.  . . 

“ The  third  epoch  is  that  of  king  Suraka,  called  also  Aditya,  and  llkja 
Vikrama,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  191. 

“ The  fourth  era  is  that  of  Vikramaditya  the  son  of  Gaudharupa,  whose  reign 
began  in  the  vear  441  ” (pp.  138-9). 

“ The  third  epoch  in  my  list,  and  most  of  the  lists  in  the  eastern  parts  of  India, 
is  that  of  Suraka  who  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Krishna,  acconliug  to 
the  I’urfinas.  He  began  his  reign  in  the  year  191,  and  was  also  considered  ns  a 
Vikrainachtya,  or  rather  a Samvatika,  or  author  of  a civil  period”  (ix.  142). 
“Thu  second  Vikram&ditya  is  the  same  with  Sri  Karna  Deva,  callwl  also  Sudraka 
and  Suraka.  . . It  seems  that  he  attem])ted  to  establish  an  era  of  his  own,  which 
however  did  not  last  long.  . . These  new  eras  were  soon  doomed  to  oblivion”  (147). 

2 liurgess.  Arch.  Report,  Western  India,  p.  70. 

^ It  is  curious  that  Jacobi,  Rubier  (Ind.  Ant.  vii.  80,  and  ix.  253),  and 
Cunningham  (ix.  19)  should  each,  in  their  turn,  have  advocated  an  approximation 
to  the  year  a.d.  194  for  the  commencement  of  the  Gupta  era.  So  tlint  now  we 
have  a third  alternative  to  debate  upon.  General  Cunningham  has,  however, 
deserted  this  position  in  vol.  x.  p.  126,  where  Chandra  Gupta  II.  is  placed  in 
A.D.  230  to  260. 
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which  coincide  almost  identically  with  the  more  formal 
returns  of  the  same  nature  embodied  in  the  engraved  lithic 
and  other  Inscriptions. 

These  two  sources  of  information  combined  enable  us  to 
construct  the  following  table  of  dates,  covering  the  reigns 
of  three  kings,  and  ranging  compactly  from  82  to  146,  which 
figures,  estimated  by  the  Saka  era,  which  I still  adhere  to, 
correspond  with  the  period  of  a.d.  161  to  225. 

Abstract  of  the  Recorded  Gupta  Dates} 


Names  of  Kings. 

Inscriptions. 

Coins. 

Tiadition. 

Result,  A.D., 
derived  from  the 
Suka  Era. 

1.  Gupta 

2.  Ghatot  Kacha  .... 

3.  Chandra  Gupta  I. 

4.  Samudra  Gupta 

5.  Chandra  Gupta  II. 

82  [ 

90 

160-1 

i 93  1 

169 

Reigned  23 

172 

years  after 

conquest  of 

Saurashtra. 

6.  Kumara  Gupta 

96 

t 90  the  unit 

? 

is  illegible. 

J 121 

200 

126 

129 

208 

f 130 

[130 

Reigned  20 

209 

136 

years. 

138 

217 

7.  Skanda  Gupta  

140 

1 

141 

220 

144 

223 

145 

224 

L 146 

Senapati 

224-5 

Bhattaraka, 

two  years 

before 

Skanda’s 

VaUabhis  

death. 

319 

The  first  even  nominal  Maharaja  of  the  Yalabhis  in  the 
irregular  dynastic  lists  is  the  third  Sendpati.  The  seventh 
ruler,  in  the  same  family  order,  seems  to  have  been  the 
earliest  monarch  of  any  real  pretensions. 

■ The  Xew  Inscriptions  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  8,  are  quoted  from  General  Cunningham’s 
reports. 

TOL.  xm. — [new  series.] 
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One  of  the  weak  points  of  the  combination  suggested  in  the 
above  Table  undoubtedly  consists  in  the  fact,  that  according 
to  native  epigrapbic  testimony,  Skanda  Gupta’s  death,  in  or 
about  Saka  146  (a.d.  225),^  constituted,  with  some  sections  of 
the  surviving  community,  a memorial  epoch  of  well-defined 
import.  Whereas  Albiruni’s  date  of  Saka  241  or  318-9  a.d., 
some  ninety-four  years  later,  is  stated  to  mark  the  simulta- 
neous eradication  of  the  Guptas  and  the  initial  date  of  the 
Valabhis.  It  is  true  that  Albiruni  speaks  doubtfully 
lid! anna,  as  if,  as  though)^  about  the  absolute  identity  of  the 
two  systems  of  reckoning ; hut  the  continuity  of  the  use  of 
the  self-same  Saka  era  by  the  Yalabhis,  as  attested  by  the 
second  Dharasena’s  inscriptions  of  252  = 330  a.d.*  and  272  = 
350  A.D.,^  is  very  weighty  evidence  of  the  dominance  of  the 
serial  era,  at  whatever  point  the  dividing-line  may  be  placed. 
We  have,  then,  only  to  conclude  that  the  Western  assertion 
of  power  was  delayed  until  it  reached  a certain  stage  of 
abiding  security,  which  might  not  be  far  removed  from  the 
fixed  point  of  319  a.d.  This  supposition  receives  a certain 
amount  of  confirmation  from  the  recent  discovery  of  a grant 
of  Dhruvasena  I.  dated  approximately  in  Saka  216,  or 
A.D.  294,  when  the  “Yalabhi  kings  [confessedly]  were  not 
entirely  independent.”  ^ 

* General  Cunningham  speaks  of  a coin  of  Skanda  Gupta  with  the  later  date 
of  149.  Arch.  Report,  x.  p.  112. 

® The  qualifying  word  is  omitted  in  M.  Shefer’s  MS. 

^ Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet,  C.S.,  “ Valabhi  grant  of  Dharasena  II.,”  I. A.  Nov.  1879, 
p.  305. 

‘ Prof.  Bhandarkar,  Ind.  Ant.  1872,  p.  45.  In  this  instance  the  writer  has,’ 
seemingly,  no  more  douht  about  the  universality  of  the  use  of  the  Saka  era,  than 
the  native  authority  in  Calcutta  already  referred  to,  p.  540  ante.  See  also  his  re- 
marks on  the  genealogy  of  the  early  members  of  the  family  at  p.  17,  Jan.  6,  1872. 
Dr.  Buhler  adds  the  date  of  310  for  Dnivasena  II.  as  well  as  28(3  and  290  for 
SUaditya  I.  Ind.  Ant.  1880,  p.  238.  See  further  Burgess,  Rept.  'W.  India, 

p.  80. 

5 Dr.  Buhler,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Valahhls,  after 
translating  a grant  of  King  Dhruvasena  I.,  illustrates  this  point  in  a more  direct 
manner,  in  his  commentary  on  the  text.  An  abstract  of  the  tenour  of  the  grant 
under  its  genealogical  aspect,  is  to  the  following  effect : “ Hail  . . . (there 
lived  formerly)  the  illustrious  Sen&pati  Bhatlirka,  who  obtamed  an  empire 
through  the  matchless  power  of  his  friends,  etc.  . . . Ilis  son  (was)  the 
illustrious  Senapati  Dharasena.  . . . His  younger  brother  (was)  the  illustrious 
Maharaja  Drona  Siniha  . . . His  younger  brother  (was)  (he  great  feudatory 
jiniice,  the  great  chamberlain,  the  great  general,  the  great  KartdkrUika,  the 
Mahdnija,  the  illustrious  Dhruvasena  . . . 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  unchanged  retention  of  the  date 
of  Skanda  Gupta’s  death,  amid  the  minor  divisions  of 
his  Eastern  empire,  and  especially  among  the  less-powerful 
survivors  of  the  family,  was  only  natural,  and  to  them  the 
rise  and  culmination  of  the  distant  sovereignty  of  the  Yala- 
bhis  was  comparatively  a matter  of  unseen  and  unfelt 
importance. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  as  suggested  above,  the  survival  of  the 
era,  either  by  the  name  of  Gupta,  or  that  of  Valabhi,  was 
largely  due  to  the  joint  terminal  and  initial  years  chancing 
to  constitute  a fixed  epoch  and  a convenient  subdivision 
in  the  better  established  and  more  widely-spread  system  of 
calculation  by  the  Saka  era  of  earlier  date,  so  largelj'  em- 
ployed b}’’  the  astronomers  : such  as  would  naturally  coincide 
with  a combination  of  the  60  year  cycle  or  60  x 4 = 240 
completed  years  of  the  Jovian  Sammtsarm,  with  the  leading 
test  of  the  initial  point  of  14th  March,  78 

“ My  own  sign  manual.  On  the  3rd  lunar  day  of  the  dark  half  of  Magha, 
Samvat  216.” 

Dr.  Buhler  continues : “ The  value  of  the  grant  lies  in  its  great  age.  None 
among  the  published  plates  go  further  back  than  to  Dharascua  II.,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Bhatarka,  while  here  we  have  a document  proceeding  from  his  third 
son.  Its  date,  I think,  disposes  of  the  theory  that  the  plates,  being  dated 
according  to  the  Saka  era  (I.  A.  i.  45,  60,  and  iii.  235,  303),  the  beginning  of 
the  Valabhi  era,  318-19  a.  d.,  coincides  with  the  coronation  of  Dronasimha.  For, 
as  the  first  two  signs  of  this  grant  2 1 (0),  are  perfectly  certain,  if  dated  in  the 
Saka  era  (even  allowing  the  last  figure  to  be  a 9),  it  could  not  be  older  than 
297  A.D.  Hence  it  would  be  dated  twenty-one  years  before  the  Valabhi  era.  I 
refrain,  therefore,  for  the  present  from  any  positive  suggestion  on  the  qumtio 
vexata  to  what  era  the  dates  of  the  grants  really  refer.  Another  interesting  fact 
which  this  grant  reveals  is  that  up  to  Dhruvasena’s  time  the  Valabhi  kings 
were  not  entirely  independent,  but  that  they  continued  to  acknowledge  some 
other  sovereign  as  lord  paramount.  No  independent  ruler  would  assume  the 
titles  of  S5niauta,  Pratihara,  and  Dandanayaka.  It  would  seem  that  Dhrona- 
simba’s  coronation  had  not  cut  ofi  the  connexion  of  his  house  with  the  supreme 
power,  but  only  altered  its  name.” — I.  Antiquary,  1875,  p.  107. 

* p.  528,  note  on  p.  542,  and  Mr.  Fergusson’s  article,  J.E.A.S.  Vol.  XII.  n.s. 
pp.  271-276. 
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Art.  XXIII. — Two  Chinese-Buddlmt  Inscriptions  found  at 
Buddha  Gaya.  B}'  the  Rev.  S.  Beal. 

These  inscriptions  were  found  among  the  rubbish  surrounding 
the  Great  Temple  at  Buddha-Gaya ; this  rubbish  had  accumu- 
lated during  the  progress  of  the  alterations  and  improvements 
carried  out  by  the  Burmese  deputation  who  visited  the  Temple 
in  1877.  Quoting  from  p.  65  of  Dr.  Bajendralala  Mitra’s 
work  on  Buddha  Gaya  we  learn  “ that  certain  Burmese 
gentlemen,  deputed  by  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Burmah, 
arrived  at  Buddha  Gaya  at  the  beginning  of  1877,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Mahant,  who  is  the  present  owner  of  the 
Great  Temple  and  the  surrounding  ground,  carried  on  demo- 
litions and  excavations  round  the  temple,  which  in  a manner 
swept  away  most  of  the  old  land-marks.  The  remains  of  the 
vaulted  gateway  in  front  of  the  temple  had  been  completely 
demolished  and  the  place  cleared  out  and  levelled.  The  stone 
pavilion  over  the  Buddhapad  had  been  dismantled  and  its 
materials  cast  aside  on  a rubbish  mound  at  a distance.  The 
granite  plinth  beside  it  had  been  removed.  The  sites  of  the 
chambers  brought  to  light  by  Major  Mead  had  been  cleared 
out.  The  drain-pipe  and  gargoyle  which  marked  the  level 
of  the  granite  pavement  had  been  destroyed.  The  foundations 
of  the  old  buildings  noticed  by  Iliouen  Thsang  around  the 
Great  Temple  had  been  excavated  for  bricks  and  filled  up 
with  rubbish.  The  revetment  wall  round  the  sacred  Bodhi 
tree  had  been  rebuilt  on  a different  foundation  on  the  "West. 
The  plaster  ornaments  on  the  interior  facing  of  the  sanctuary 
had  been  knocked  off  and  covered  with  a coat  of  plain  stucco, 
and  an  area  of  250  feet  by  230  feet  levelled  and  surrounded 
by  a new  wall.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  was  not  drawn  to  the  subject  when  the 
Burmese  gentlemen  first  came  to  the  place,  and  no  means 
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were  devised  to  control  and  regulate  their  action.  Had  this 
been  done,  advantage  might  have  been  taken  of  their  excava- 
tions to  trace  and  identify  most  of  those  temples,  topes  and 
other  structures  mentioned  in  Buddhist  writings  and  in  the 
travels  of  the  Chinese  Pilgrim,  and  thereby  to  throw  much 
new  light  on  the  history  of  Buddhism  and  Buddha.  The 
opportunity  has  now  been  lost.  The  Burmese  gentlemen 
were,  doubtless,  very  pious  and  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
their  religion,  but  they  were  working  on  no  traditional  or 
systematic  plan.  They  \vere  ignorant  of  the  true  history  of 
their  faith,  and  perfectly  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  requirements  of  archaeology  and  history,  and 
the  mischief  they  have  done  by  their  misdirected  zeal  has 
been  serious.” 

So  far,  according  to  this  writer,  with  respect  to  the 
Burmese  mission  to  Buddha  Gaya.  We  should  recollect, 
however,  and  be  grateful  whilst  recollecting,  that  as  the 
Great  Temple  at  Gaya  was  founded  by  a King  of  Ceylon  for 
the  entertainment  of  Southern  Buddhist  priests,  so  the 
Southern  Buddhists  of  Burmah  have,  from  time  to  time,  paid 
attention  to  the  preservation  of  the  building,  and  it  is  to 
them,  probably,  we  owe  the  existence  of  the  temple  as  it  is. 
If  the  Northern  Buddhists  had  done  as  much  for  Nalanda — 
and  it  was  for  their  convenience  this  monastery  was  founded — 
we  should  not  now  have  to  regret  the  destruction  and  almost 
entire  disappearance  of  this  once  famous  establishment. 

But  anyhow  the  occasion  of  these  demolitions  or  restora- 
tions was  not  allowed  to  pass  by  wholly  unimproved.  General 
Cunningham  accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  1880,  began  a 
search  among  the  rubbish  surrounding  the  Great  Temple, 
and  it  was  under  some  twelve  feet  of  this,  that  the  Chinese 
inscriptions  which  are  here  given  (or  the  longer  of  the  two, 
for  I have  no  exact  information  as  to  the  earlier  and  shorter 
one)  were  found. 

The  first  and  shorter  rubbing  gives  us  the  name  of  Chi-I, 
a priest  of  the  Great  Han  country,  presumably  the  writer  of 
it.  It  states  that  Chi-I,  having  first  vowed  to  exhort  or 
encourage  thirty  thousand  men  to  prepare  themselves  by 
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their  conduct  for  a birth  in  heaven,  also  to  distribute  in 
charity  thirty  thousand  books  relating  to  a heavenly  birth, 
and  himself  to  recite  as  many  books,  then,  in  company  with 
others,  set  out  to  travel  through  India,  and  arrived  at 
Magadha,  where  he  gazed  upon  the  Diamond  Throne,  and 
other  sacred  vestiges  of  his  religion ; after  this,  in  company 
with  some  other  priests,  he  further  vowed  to  continue  his 
travels  through  India,  apparently  for  the  same  purpose. 
Amongst  the  priests  referred  to,  there  are  three  named,  the 
first  Kwei  Tseih,  the  second  Chi-I,  the  third  Kwang  Fung. 

Bejmnd  this  I am  unable  to  find  anything  important  in 
the  inscription.  The  forms  of  the  characters  maj’-  possibly  be 
as  ancient  as  the  Han  dynasty.  But  as  the  inscription  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  figures  of  the  seven  mortal  Buddhas, 
and  the  Bodhisatwa  Maitreya  sculptured  above  it,  it  is 
possible  that  the  figures  may  have  been  executed  after  the 
inscription  was  placed  in  situ,  and  possibly  much  of  the 
inscription  itself  erased. 

There  is  barely  a doubt  whether  the  Grreat  Han  country 
refers  to  China.  There  is  a record  noticed  by  Klaproth  in 
his  Annales  des  Empereurs  du  Japan  (p.  6,  n.)  concerning  a 
country  called  Ta  Han,  somewhere  to  the  eastward  of  China. 
As  Klaproth  gives  no  Chinese  symbols,  we  cannot  say 
whether  the  country  so  named  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
inscription.  But  if  it  is  so,  there  is  just  a doubt  whether 
these  missionary  priests  were  not  Coreans  or  belonging  to 
the  Ta-han  country  of  Klaproth. 

The  vow  to  convert  the  world  was  not  an  unusual  one 
with  Buddhist  priests.  Many  of  the  missionaries  who  came  to 
China  from  India  were  prompted  to  do  so  by  this  desire  for 
the  conversion  of  men  ; and  we  may  understand  that  the  same 
desire  urged  many  Chinese  priests  to  visit  the  parts  of  their 
own  country  bordering  on  India,  whence  they  might  easily 
advance  into  India  itself.  This  might  have  been  the  case 
with  Chi-I  and  his  companions.  If  the  inscription  belong 
to  the  time  of  the  Han  dynasty  in  Cliina,  it  must  claim  an 
antiquity  of  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  century  a.d. 

Tlie  second  inscrijition  dates  from  the  Tien-hi  year  of  the 
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reign  of  Chen  Tsung  of  the  Sung  clj'nasty,  i.e.  1022  A.n., 
and  is  to  the  effect  that  a priest,  IIo-Yun,  went  to  Buddha 
Gaya  with  a view  to  worship  the  sacred  relics  of  the  place. 
While  there,  he  carved  a stone  pagoda,  with  a surmount- 
ing pinnacle  and  a square  base,  thirty  paces  to  the  north 
of  the  Bodhi  Tree,  in  honour  of  the  thousand  Buddhas. 
He  would  have  also  inscribed  an  entire  Sutra  if  his  funds 
had  been  sufficient,  but  in  place  of  that  he  left  behind  him 
the  record  before  us,  which  is  a hymn  in  praise  of  the  three 
bodies  of  Buddha  and  the  three  thrones  they  occupy. 

The  three  bodies,  according  to  the  inscription,  are,  the 
Fa-shin  {Ninnanakuya),  the  Po-shin  {Sduibhogakaya),  and 
the  Fah-shin  {Dharntakdya).  In  relation  to  the  first,  which 
represents  the  human  body,  it  is  described  as  compassionate, 
ready  and  able  to  deliver  men  from  the  midst  of  the  fire. 
The  second  is  the  body  which  has  appeared  in  various  forms 
through  countless  ages,  ever  aiming  to  prepare  itself  for  the 
final  manifestation  as  Buddha,  when  its  aim  would  be 
accomplished.  The  third  body,  or  the  Dharmakdya,  is  said 
to  be  : “ Co-extensive  with  the  universe,  inhabiting  all  time, 
with  excellences  as  innumerable  as  the  sands  or  grains  of 
dust,  beyond  all  human  character  and  transcending  all 
human  language.” 

The  three  seats  or  thrones  are,  first,  that  at  Gaya,  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  springing  from  the  depth  of  the 
golden  circle,  on  which  all  the  Buddhas  have  overcome  the 
armies  of  Mara  with  their  lion  voice. 

The  second  is  co-extensive  with  the  three  worlds,  reaching 
above  the  heavens,  renewed  even  after  the  destruction  of 
the  world. 

The  third  is  without  beginning  or  end,  unaffected  by  time 
or  circumstance,  imperishable  as  the  body  (of  the  Law) 
itself. 

The  inscription  continues  in  the  same  laudatory  terms, 
and  ends  with  the  statement  that  in  the  year  above  named, 
viz.  A.n.  1022,  two  men,  called  I-tsing  and  I-lin,  were  sent 
from  the  Eastern  capital  with  a Kashdya  garment  in  a 
golden  case,  which  they  hung  above  the  Bodhi  Tree,  and 
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which  fact  is  recorded  as  supplementary  to  the  hymn  of 
praise  of  Ho-Yun. 

With  respect  to  this  inscription,  which  has  little  historical 
value,  I may  simply  remark  that  the  altars  or  thrones  at 
Sanchi  seem  to  represent  the  first  described,  whilst  those  at 
Amaravati  seem  to  point  to  the  second,  “ co-extensive  with 
the  three  worlds.” 

I will  now  add  a restoration  of  the  inscriptions,  for  which 
I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Douglas,  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
procured  it  through  the  Chinese  Embassy.  I fear  the 
characters  have  been  mistaken  in  many  cases  in  these 
transcriptions.  I have  only  ventured,  however,  to  change 
them  in  one  or  two  cases,  leaving  a more  complete  restora- 
tion for  scholars  in  China  who  may  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject. 

The  discovery  of  these  inscriptions  has  led  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  are  in  some  way  connected  with  Fa-hien  or 
niouen  Thsang.  It  will  be  well  to  remember  therefore  that 
many  Chinese  pilgrims  besides  these  two  visited  India  during 
the  early  centuries  of  our  era. 

For  instance,  we  have  the  record  of  I-tsing,  contained  in 
his  work  Nan-hae-li’i-kwei-nm-fa-ch'iien,  of  fifty-six  priests 
who  visited  India  from  China  and  neighbouring  countries 
during  the  middle  and  end  of  the  seventh  century  a.d.  As 
some  of  these  records  are  of  interest,  I will  briefly  allude  to 
them. 

With  respect  to  I-tsing  himself,  or,  as  he  was  called  in 
full,  Shih-i-tsing  (the  symbol  Shih  (Sak}^)  is  a contraction 
for  Shih-tseu,  i.e.  a Sakyaputra,  or  disciple  of  Sakya),  \ve 
read  in  a work  Ku-kin-shi-king-f’u-ki,  that  he  was  a man  of 
Ts’i-chau  (in  Shantung).  His  family  name  was  Chang,  his 
private  name  was  Wen.  lie  became  a disciple  when  very 
young,  and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  resolved  to  visit  the 
western  world,  like  the  unpretending  Fa-hien  or  the  famous 
Iliouen  Thsang ; and  so,  in  the  second  year  of  llien  Ileitg 
(a.d.  671-2),  he  came  with  thirty-seven  others  to  Kwaiig- 
fu  (Canton),  and  of  tliese,  ten  set  out  with  him  on  his 
tiavels,  but  these  all  got  away  from  the  ship  and  left  him 
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alone.  And  so  with  earnest  resolve  and  unattended  he  went 
on,  and  after  many  dangers  and  delays  came  to  the  borders 
of  India.  lie  studied  the  languages  of  all  the  countries  he 
passed  through.  Deeply  he  reverenced  the  sacred  spots  on 
the  Vulture  Peak,  and  the  Cock-foot  Mount ; gladly  he 
advanced  to  the  Jetavana  and  the  Deer  Park,  and  then, 
taking  a circuit,  rested  in  the  Nalanda  College  and  wor- 
shipped at  the  Bo  Tree.  lie  studied  under  eminent  masters, 
both  the  Little  and  Great  Vehicle.  After  visiting  more 
than  thirty  countries,  he  returned  homewards,  having  been 
away  some  twenty  years,  and  arriving  at  the  river  Loh  (in 
Honan,  a tributary  of  the  Yellow  Diver),  [he  disembarked], 
lie  brought  home  with  him  nearly  four  hundred  distinct 
volumes  of  original  copies  of  the  Sutra,  Vinaya  and  Abi- 
dharma  (scriptures),  comprising  500,000  verses.  He  also 
brought  one  picture  of  the  Diamond  Throne  and  three 
hundred  fragments  of  sariras  (body-relics).  The  Heavenly 
Queen  (Tin-hau  or  Wu-hau,  the  empress),  in  her  reverence 
for  religion  (the  law),  accompanied  by  her  family  and  friends, 
went  forth  from  the  eastern  gate  to  meet  him  and  his  sacred 
treasure.  His  dark-clad  companions  bore  flags;  music  was 
heard  on  every  side  as  he  advanced  to  the  Sban-ki  Temple. 
Here  he  rested  and  began  his  work  of  translation.  During 
the  years  700-703  a.d.  he  translated,  first  with  (a  priest)  of 
Khoten,  and  afterwards  by  himself,  in  the  Fuh-sien  Temple 
of  the  Eastern  capital,  or  in  the  Sai-ming  Temple  of  the 
Western  capital,  twenty  volumes.  Afterwards,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Shen  Lung  cycle  (705),  he  translated  in  the 
inner  precinct  of  the  Eastern  capital  the  following  work  in 
three  chapters,  “ The  Chant  of  the  Peacock-raja  ” {2Iayum 
raja  dharanl),  and  in  the  Ta-fuh-sien  Temple  three  other 
works. 

Altogether,  from  the  first  year  of  the  cycle  Kin-she  (under 
the  rule  of  the  Empress  JFti)  till  the  second  year  of  the 
cycle  King  Yun  (under  the  rule  of  the  Emperor  J ui  Tsung) 
[700  A.D.  to  712  A.D.],  he  (with  others  co-operating)  trans- 
lated fifty-six  distinct  treatises  {P’o),  including  altogether 
^30  chapters  [kiouen). 
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I-tsing  in  his  narrative  speaks  of  two  routes  to  India 
from  China,  commonly  adopted  in  his  time ; one  by  the 
Southern  Seas,  i.e.  from  Canton  to  Condore  {Kun-lnn)  and 
thence  to  the  straits  of  Malacca,  Quedah,  Pegu  and  Tamra- 
lipti : the  other  by  the  old  route  through  the  Sandy  deserts 
to  Khoten  and  North  India,  or  through  Tibet  and  Nepal 
to  Cashmere.  Confining  my  remarks  for  the  present  to  the 
Southern  route,  I find  I-tsing  {Kiouen  I.  p.  7 op.  cit.)  refer- 
ring to  two  priests  of  Corea,  their  names  unknown,  who 
starting  from  Chang' an  and  taking  ship  along  the  coast 
proceeded  to  the  Southern  Sea.  Having  arrived  at  Shi-li- 
fo-sJiai  (Sribhoja),  they  proceeded  westward  to  the  coast  of 
Po-lu-se  and  there  died.  We  know  with  some  certainty 
that  the  country  of  Po-hi-se  is  Sumatra.^  We  may  there- 
fore place  Fo-shai  (Sribhoja)  to  the  eastward  of  Sumatra. 

I-TSING  ^ next  refers  to  a priest  of  Tih-chau  ® named  Hui- 
NiNG.  He  left  China  by  sea  for  the  south  in  the  year  665 
A.D.,  and  passed  three  years  in  the  country  called  Ho-ling. 

The  next  notice  is  to  the  life  of  a priest  called  Wan-ki 
of  Kiau-chau  (in  Chili  ?),  who  spent  ten  years  in  the  Southern 
Sea  and  was  very  learned  in  the  language  of  Kun-lun 
(Condore)  and  partly  acquainted  with  Sanskrit.  He  after- 
wards retired  to  a lay  life  and  resided  at  Shi-lo-fo-shi 
(Sribhoja). 

Another  priest  called  Mocha-deva,  a Cochin  Chinese,  went 
to  India  by  the  Southern  Sea  route,  and  having  visited  all 
the  countries  of  that  part,  arrived  at  the  Mahabodhi  Temple, 
where  he  adored  the  sacred  relics  and  died  act.  24. 

Kwei-chung,  another  priest  of  Cochin  China,  went  by  the 
Southern  Sea  to  Ceylon,  afterwards  in  company  with  a priest 
called  Hun-chin  he  proceeded  to  the  Bodhi  Tree,  and  after- 
wards to  Rajagriha,  and  being  taken  sick  in  the  Bamboo 
garden  (Veluvana)  he  died  there  aged  thirty  years. 

We  next  read  of  a priest  of  the  Mah&yana  school  called 
Tang  or  “the  lamp  ” (dipa),  who  went  with  his  parents  when 

' Compare  lirctschunider,  “ TJie  Knowledge  possessed  by  the  Ancient  Chinese  of 
the  Arabs,"  etc.  p.  16«. 

* K.T.  p.  11.  1.  ® Yih  Chau  in  Chili. 
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young  to  the  land  of  Drarapati  (Sandoway  in  Burraah)  and 
there  became  a priest.  lie  returned  with  the  Chinese  envoy 
to  the  capital.  Afterwards  he  went  by  the  Southern  Sea 
route  to  Ceylon,  where  he  worshipped  the  tooth ; and  then 
proceeding  through  South  India  and  crossing  into  Eastern 
India,  arrived  at  Tamralipti : being  attacked  by  robbers  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life ; he 
resided  at  Tamralipti  for  twelve  years,  having  perfected 
himself  in  Sanskrit,  he  then  proceeded  to  Nalanda  and 
Buddha  Gaya,  then  to  Vesali  and  the  Kusi  country,  and 
finally  died  at  Kusiuagara,  in  the  Pari  Nirvana  Temple. 

We  next  read  of  two  priests  of  Kao-tchaing  (Turfan)  going 
in  company  with  a Chinese  envoy  through  the  southern  seas. 
They  died,  however,  on  board  ship.  Their  books  (the  Yoga 
Sdsfra  and  others)  I-I'SING  remarks  are  still  at  Shi-li-fou- 

SHAI. 

I-TSiNG  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  his  treatise 
alludes  to  a priest  called  Taou-lin  of  King-chau  (in  Hupeh) 
whose  Sanskrit  name  was  Silaprabha,  who  embarked  in  a 
foreign  ship  and  passing  through  the  copper-pillars  stretched 
away  to  Lanka  (Kamalanka),  and  then,  keeping  along  the 
Kalinga  coast  (i.e.  the  coast  of  Pegu),  they  came  to  the 
country  of  the  naked  men.  The  king  of  this  country  behaved 
well  to  the  pilgrim  and  he  remained  there  several  years.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Tamralipti,  where  he  passed  three  years 
learning  the  Sanskrit  language.  After  visiting  the  Yajra- 
sana  and  worshipping  the  Bodhi  Tree,  he  passed  to  Nalanda, 
where  he  studied  the  Kosha,  and  after  a year  or  two  went  to 
the  Vulture  peak,  near  Eajagriha,  and  finally  proceeded  to 
South  India ; and  going  through  the  Maratha  country  in 
Western  India  he  studied  a work  called  the  Ta-mung-chan, 
in  Sanskrit  the  Vedi  dhava  pitaka.  The  current  tradition  is 
that  this  work  was  in  100,000  slokas,  which,  in  a Chinese 
translation,  would  represent  300  chapters  {kiouem),  but  that 
a great  portion  is  lost — and  that,  after  the  death  of  the  great 
Holy  One,  the  spirit  of  the  verses  was  preserved  by  Arya 
Nagarjxina. 

Tao-lin  after  this  proceeded  to  Kasmir  and  the  country  of 
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Udyana,  and  dwelt  in  Kapisa,  where  he  adored  the  skull- 
bone  of  Buddha.  He  then  returned  by  sea^  to  Quedah 
(Kie-c’ha).  He  was  here  informed  by  some  Northern 
Tartars  {hu)  that  there  were  two  priests  in  their  country 
agreeing  in  description  with  some  friends  of  his  ; he  returned, 
therefore  to  North  India,  where  he  died  aged  fifty  years 
or  so. 

Another  priest  called  Tan-Kwong,  of  the  same  district  in 
China,  went  to  India  by  the  Southern  Sea  route,  and  having 
arrived  at  A-li-ki-lo  (Arakan  ?),  he  was  reported  to  have 
found  much  favour  with  the  king  of  that  country,  and  to 
have  got  a temple  built  and  books  and  images ; in  the  end, 
as  was  supposed,  he  died  there. 

Hwui-ming,  another  priest  from  the  same  district,  set  out 
to  go  to  India  by  the  Southern  Sea  route,  but  the  ship  being 
baffled  by  contrary  winds  put  in  at  Tung-chu  (copper  pillars) 
in  Ma-yuen,  and  after  stopping  at  Shang-king  returned  to 
China. 

Hwui-ta,  a priest  of  Kung-chow,  and  the  district  of 
Kiang  Ning,  was  a man  of  high  famil}^  He  appears  to 
have  accompanied  an  envoy  in  a Persian  ship  to  the 
Southern  Seas.  Having  arrived  at  Fo-shai  (Sribhoja)  he 
remained  there  six  months  studying  the  Sahdat'idya ; the 
king  was  highly  courteous,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his 
sending  a present  to  the  country  of  Mo-lo-yu  (Malaj'a) 
Hwui-ta  proceeded  there,  and  remained  two  months.  He 
then  went  on  to  Quedah,  and  then  at  the  end  of  winter 
went  in  the  royal  ship  towards  Eastern  India.  Going  North 
from  Quedah,  after  ten  days  or  so  they  came  to  the  country 
of  the  naked  man.  For  two  or  three  Us  along  the  Eastern 
shore  there  were  nothing  but  cocoa-nut  trees  and  forests 
of  betel  vines.  The  people,  when  they  saw  the  ship,  came 
alongside  in  little  boats  with  the  greatest  clamour ; there  were 
upwards  of  one  hundred  such  boats  filled  with  cocoa-nuts 
and  plantains ; they  had  also  baskets,  etc.,  made  of  rattan ; 
they  desired  to  exchange  these  things  for  whatever  we  had 
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that  they  fiincled,  but  they  liked  nothing  so  mucb  as  bits  of 
iron.  A piece  of  this  metal  two  fingers  length  in  size  would 
buy  as  many  as  five  or  ten  cocoa-nuts.  The  men  here  are  all 
naked,  the  women  wear  a girdle  of  leaves  ; the  sailors  in  joke 
offered  them  clothes,  but  they  made  signs  that  they  did  not 
want  any  such  articles.  This  country,  according  to  report,  is 
south-west  of  Sze-ch’uan.  The  country  produces  no  iron,  and 
very  little  gold  and  silver ; the  people  live  on  cocoa-nuts  and 
some  esculent  roots,  but  have  very  little  rice  or  cereals.  Iron  is 
verj'  valuable;  they  call  it  Lii-a.  The  men  are  not  quite  black, 
of  middling  height,  they  use  poisoned  arrows,  one  of  which  is 
fatal.  Going  for  half  a month  in  a north-west  direction  we 
came  to  Tamralipti,  which  is  the  southern  district  of  East 
India.  This  place  is  some  sixty  stages  or  more  from  Nalanda 
and  the  Bodhi  Tree.  Meeting  the  priest  called  “ Lamp  of  the 
great  vehicle”  (Mahayana  dipa)  in  this  place,  they  remained 
together  there  one  year,  learning  Sanskrit  and  practising 
themselves  in  the  Sabda-sdstra.  They  then  went  on  with  some 
hundred  or  so  merchantmen  towards  Central  India.  When 
about  ten  days  journey  from  the  Mahabodhi,  in  a narrow 
pass,  the  road  being  bad  and  slippery,  Hwui-ta  was  left 
behind  and  attacked  by  robbers,  who  stripped  him  and  left 
him  half  dead  in  a ditch.  At  sundown  some  villagers 
rescued  him  and  gave  him  a garment.  Going  on  north  he 
came  to  Nalanda,  and  after  visiting  all  the  sacred  spots  in 
the  neighbourhood  he  remained  at  NManda  ten  years,  and 
then  going  back  to  Tamralipti,  he  returned  to  Quedah, 
and  with  all  his  books  and  translations,  amounting  in  all  to 
500,000  slokas,  enough  to  fill  1000  vols. : he  remained  at 
Sribhoja. 

Shen-hing,  a priest  of  Sin  Chow,  also  went  to  Sribhoja, 
where  he  died. 

The  priest  Ling-wan  having  gone  through  Annam  came 
to  India,  and  erected  under  the  Bodhi  Tree  a figure  of 
Maitreya  Bodhisatwa  one  cubit  in  height,  and  of  exquisite 
character. 

Seng-chi,  a priest  and  companion  of  the  former,  went  to 
India  by  the  Southern  Sea  route,  and  arrived  at  Samotata. 
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The  king  of  that  country,  named  Harsha  Vardhana, 
a Upasaka,  greatly  reverenced  the  three  objects  of  worship, 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  religious  duties ; he  had  made, 
day  by  day,  above  100,000  figures  of  Jemma;  had  read 
through  the  Great  Prajm,  consisting  of  100,000  slokas,  and 
was  most  punctual  in  his  acts  of  worship,  etc. 

A priest,  Chi-’sz,  is  mentioned  who  went  to  the  South  and 
resided  at  Shang-king,  near  Cochin  China.  He  then  went 
south  to  Sribhoja,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  India. 

A priest,  Wou  king,  in  company  with  the  last,  left 
Hainan  with  an  easterly  wind ; after  a month  he  arrived  at 
Sribhoja.  He  then  went  in  the  ro}"al  ship  for  fifteen  days 
to  Malaya,  in  another  fifteen  days  to  Quedah,  then  waiting 
till  the  end  of  winter ; going  west  for  thirty  daj’s  he 
arrived  at  Naga-vadana  (Nagapatam  ?),  whence  after  two 
days’  sea  voyage  he  came  to  Sinhapura  (Ceylon).  He 
there  worshipped  the  sacred  tooth,  and  then  going  N.E. 
for  a month  arrived  at  the  country  of  0-li-ki-lo  (Arakan). 
This  is  the  eastern  limit  of  East  India.  It  is  a part  of  the 
country  of  Champa  (Siam).  Staying  here  one  year  he  moved 
towards  Eastern  India  with  his  companion,  Chi-’sz.  This 
place  is  about  100  stages  from  Nalanda.  After  this  he 
proceeded  to  the  Mahabodhi  Temple  in  the  Mung  country 
{i.e.  the  Temple  of  Khardeh).  Having  rested  here,  he  again 
returned  to  NManda  and  studied  the  Yoga,  Kosha,  and  other 
works.  Moved  with  a desire  to  find  copies  of  the  Vinaya, 
he  again  repaired  to  the  Khardeh  (kie-lo-ha)  temple.  About 
two  stages  from  this  he  speaks  of  a saintly  artisan  who  by 
practising  the  rules  of  the  Eodhisatwa  Channa,  expected 
to  obtain  the  power  of  entering  the  dim  caverns  of  earth. 
In  the  end  he  died  at  NManda. 

Fa-shin  also  started  by  the  southern  route,  and  after 
passing  Shang-king  (Saigon),  Ku-long,  Kaling,  and  Quedah, 
he  died. 

Putting  together  the  notices  to  be  found  in  I-tsing’s  works 
we  may  conclude  that  the  sea- route  between  China  and 
India  in  the  early  years  of  the  Tang  dynasty  was  by  way  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  the  straits  of  Malacca,  the  coast  of  Burma  and 
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Arakan,  to  Tamralipti,  or  else  by  the  more  adventurous  way 
of  Ceylon  from  Quedah.  It  seems  that  the  Condore  Islands 
were  a centre  of  trade,  and  that  the  language  of  the  natives 
of  these  islands  was  used  generally  through  the  (Southern 
ISeas  ; at  least  I-tsing  speaks  of  himself  as  interpreting  the 
language  at  Sribhoja. 

We  have  one  or  two  points  of  some  certainty  in  the 
itinerary  of  these  pilgrims.  For  instance  in  the  Si-i/n-ki 
Ilioueu  Thsang  (iii.  82)  says  that  to  the  N.E.  of  Samotata  is 
the  country  called  Suikshetra,  to  the  S.E.  of  this  is  Kama- 
l.ANGKA,  to  the  east  of  this  is  Darapati  (read  Dvarapati). 
This  country  has  been  identified  by  Captain  St.  John  {P/uenu, 
May,  1872)  with  old  Tung-oo  and  Sandoway  in  Burmah, 
hit.  18°  20'  N.  long.  94°  20'  E.,  it  is  in  fact  the  “ door  land  ” 
between  Burma  and  Siam ; this  latter  being  called  Champa 
or  Lin-I.  Iliouen  Thsang  remarks  that  to  the  S.  W.  of  Lin-I, 
or  Siam,  in  the  country  of  the  Yavanas,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  his  text,  the  Yen-mo-na.  AYe  do  not  read  of  this  country 
in  I-TsiNG  ; it  may,  probably,  represent  Cambodia. 

I now  turn  to  a brief  consideration  of  the  other  pilgrims 
named  by  I-tsing  who  reached  India  by  the  northern  route. 

1.  The  Shaman  Yuan-chiu,  a native  of  Sin-nang  in 
Tai-chau,  went  to  India,  leaving  Kin-fu,  crossing  the  desert 
of  drifting  sands,  passing  through  the  Iron  gates,  Tukhara 
and  Tibet,  he  arrived  by  degrees  at  Jalandhara,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  Being  in  favour  with  the  Mung  king  he 
studied  with  him  the  Sanskrit  language  and  the  Buddhist 
Sutras  and  the  Vinaya.  Going  southwards  he  came  to  the 
Mahabodhi,  where  again  he  passed  four  years  visiting  the 
sacred  relics  of  the  Holy  One  and  looking  up  with  reverence 
to  the  features  of  Maitreya,  which  were  carved  there.  He 
then  went  to  Nalanda,  where  he  remained  three  years,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a priest  called  Shin-ktcong . He 
also  met  here  a noted  priest  of  Ceylon,  from  whom  he 
received  a copy  of  the  Yoga  and  other  sacred  books.  Going 
north  along  the  Ganges  he  remained  in  the  Sin-tche  and 
other  temples  for  three  years  and  then  returned  to  China ; 
passing  through  Nepal  and  Tibet,  where  he  met  his  old 
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friend,  Wen-shing-kuxg,  he  arrived  by  way  of  TV^estern 
Tibet  and  Eastern  Hia.  Again  (664  a.b.)  he  returned  to 
India  through  Tibet,  accompanied  by  a Brahman  he  had  met 
at  Loyang,  called  Lokayata  ; travelling  towards  the  Maratha 
country,  he  passed  through  Tukhara,  and  in  the  course  of 
a year  came  to  the  Nava-vihara,  where  he  saw  the  water- 
pitcher  of  Tathagata  and  other  sacred  relics  ; he  then  went 
on  to  Kapisa,  where  he  worshipped  the  skull-bone  at 
Nagarahara,  and  took  an  impression  of  it  to  see  whether 
he  would  be  fortunate  or  no.  Then  passing  through  Sindh 
he  came  to  the  Ra-ta  (Maratha)  country  ; he  here  found  the 
Mung  King  and  remained  with  him  four  years,  then  travelling 
through  South  India  he  arrived  on  his  return  journey  at 
the  diamond  seat  at  Gaya,  whence  he  went  on  to  the  NManda 
temple,  where  I-tsing  saw  him  ; after  further  travels,  finding 
it  impossible  to  return  by  way  of  Nepal,  and  the  way  through 
Kapisa  being  now  held  by  the  Ta-shi,  i.e.  the  Arabs,*  he 
returned  to  the  Amaravati  country,  where  he  sickened  and 
died,  set.  60. 

2.  Tao  Hi,  a Doctor  of  the  Law,  a man  of  the  district  Lih- 
SHING,  of  the  department  Ts’ai-chau  (Shantung  ?),  his 
Sanskrit  name  Srideva.  He  was  a man  of  noble  descent. 
Having  gone  through  India,  visiting  the  sacred  places,  he 
came  to  the  Mahabodhi,  where  he  remained  several  years, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Nalanda.  He  likewise  visited  the 
country  of  Kusi  (Nagara).  The  Mung  king  of  the  Am.aravati 
country  greatly  respected  him.  Whilst  remaining  at  Na- 
landa he  studiously  applied  himself  to  the  Great  Yehicle. 
He  resided  also  in  the  Chu-po-pun-na  (the  Garden  of  the  Cre- 
mation, the  Temple  of  the  Nirvana),  and  studied  the  Vinaya 
pitaka  and  the  Sabc/a  vuhja.  Whilst  in  the  Ta-hsio  Temple 
(the  Mahabodhi)  he  engraved  a memorial  tablet  in  the 
Chinese  language.  He  left  more  than  400  Chinese  vols., 
Sutras  and  Sdsfras,  at  Nalanda.  I-i'sing  did  not  meet  him 

* In  Brctschneider  [Arabs,  etc.),  p.  8,  we  read  that  the  King  of  the  Ta-shi,  bv 
name  llnti-mi-mo-mo-ni,  in  the  year  651  sent  for  the  first  time  an  envoy  with 
presents  to  the  Chinese  court,  ami  at  the  same  time  announced  in  a letter  that  the 
nouse  Ta-slii  luid  reigned  34  years  and  had  had  three  kings. 
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(he  fell  sick  in  the  Amaravat^  country,  and  died,  aged  fifty 
years  or  so),  but  he  saw  his  chamber. 

3.  SsK-PiN,  Doctor  of  the  Law,  a man  of  Ts’ai-chau,  went 
after  Huax-chix  through  North  India,  and  then  through 
"Western  India,  till  he  came  to  Amauakuva.  He  there 
dwelt  in  the  Royal  Temple,  in  high  favour  with  the  King. 
Here  he  met  Taou-hi,  a fellow  townsman.  After  remaining 
here  one  summer,  he  sickened  and  died,  act.  thirty-five  years. 

4.  Aryavarma,  a Corean,  in  the  middle  period  Cheng-kican, 
638  A.D.,  left  Chang’an  and  came  to  Nalanda,  where  he 
engaged  himself  in  copying  many  Sutras,  and  was  deeply 
versed  in  the  Viiiai/a  and  Ahhidhnrma.  After  going  eastward 
and  visiting  the  Cock-foot  Mountain,  and  bathing  in  the 
Dragon-pool  to  the  westward,  he  died  at  Nalanda,  act. 
about  seventy. 

5.  Hwl’i-xieh,  a Doctor  of  the  Law,  a Corean,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Chi-ktean  period,  638  a.i).,  went  to  the  West  and 
dwelt  in  the  Bodhi  Temple,  where  he  adored  the  sacred 
relics,  and  then  went  to  Nalanda,  where  he  dwelt  for  a long 
time,  reading  and  studying.  I-tsixg,  when  arranging  some 
Chinese  books,  suddenly  saw  under  the  title  this  record  : 
“ Whilst  dwelling  under  the  Tooth-brush  Tree,  the  Corean 
priest  Hwui-xieh  wrote  this  record.”  On  inquiry  at  the 
Temple,  the  priests  said  that  he  died  there  the  same  year, 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  The  Sanskrit  books  he  wrote  were 
preserved  at  Nalanda. 

6.  Yuan  Ta’i,  a Doctor  of  the  Law,  a Corean,  called  by  the 
Sanskrit  name  of  Sarvajnanadeva.  In  the  year  Yung-hwei 
(650  A.n.)  he  went  by  the  Tibetan  road  through  Nepal  to 
Mid-India ; he  there  worshipped  the  relics  at  the  Bodhi 
Tree.  Afterwards,  going  to  the  Tukhara  country,  he  met 
Taotj-hi,  with  whom  he  returned  to  the  Ta-hsio  Temple, 
Mahabodhi.  Afterwards  he  returned  to  China,  and  was  not 
heard  of  again. 

7.  Yuax-hau,  a Doctor  of  the  Law,  a Corean,  went  with 
Ycan-chix,  in  the  middle  of  the  Cheng-kwan  period,  to 
India,  and  reaching  the  Ta-hsio  Temple,  he  died  there. 

8.  Bodhidharma,  a man  of  the  Tukhara  country,  of  great 
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bodily  size  and  strength,  came  to  China,  and  became  a priest. 
He  wandered  through  the  nine  provinces  begging  as  a religious 
mendicant.  Afterwards  going  to  India  to  adore  the  sacred 
vestiges,  I-tsing  met  him  at  N^anda  ; afterwards  he  went  to 
North  India  and  died  when  fifty  years  old  or  so. 

9.  Taou-lih,  a Doctor  of  the  Law,  of  Ping-chau,  went  by 
way  of  the  Sandy  desert  and  the  Tsih  rock  to  Nepal,  and 
afterwards  came  to  the  Ta-hsio  Temple,  where  he  remained 
several  years ; he  then  returned  to  Nepal,  where  he  still  is. 

10.  Taou-sing,  a Doctor  of  the  Law,  of  Ping-chau,  called  in 
Sanskrit  Chandradeva,  in  the  last  year  of  the  Cheng-kwan 
period  (649  a.d.),  went  by  the  Tu-fan  road  to  Mid  India; 
he  arrived  at  the  Bodhi  Temple  where  he  worshipped  the 
Chaityas  ; afterwards  going  to  NManda,  he  was  there  much 
honoured  by  the  king  on  account  of  his  youth.  After  that, 
going  twelve  stages  to  the  eastward,  he  came  to  the  King’s 
Temple,  where  they  study  only  the  Little  Vehicle.  He 
remained  here  many  years,  learning  the  books  of  the 
Tripitaka  according  to  the  Hinayana.  Beturning  to  China 
through  Nepal,  he  died. 

11.  Shang-tih,  a contemplative  priest,  of  Ping-chau.  He 
longed  for  the  joys  of  the  Western  Paradise,  and  with  the 
view  of  being  born  there  he  devoted  himself  to  a life  of 
purity  and  religion  (reciting  the  name  of  Buddha).  He 
vowed  to  write  out  the  whole  of  the  Prajna-Sutra,  occupying 
10,000  cliapters.  Desiring  to  worship  the  sacred  vestiges, 
and  so  by  this  to  secure  for  himself  the  greater  merit  with 
a view  to  a birth  in  that  heaven,  he  travelled  through  the 
nine  provinces,  desiring  wherever  he  went  to  labour  in  the 
conversion  of  men,  and  to  write  the  sacred  books.  Coming 
to  the  coast  he  embarked  in  a ship  for  Kalinga.  Thence  he 
preceded  by  sea  to  the  Malaya  countr}'^,  and  thence  wishing 
to  go  to  Mid  India  he  embarked  in  a merchant  ship  for  tliat 
purpose.  Being  taken  in  a storm  the  ship  began  to  founder, 
and  the  sailors  and  merchants  were  all  struggling  with  one 
another  to  get  aboard  a little  boat  that  was  near.  The 
captain  of  the  ship  being  a believer  and  anxious  to  save 
the  priest  called  out  to  him  with  a loud  voice  to  come  aboard 
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the  boat,  but  Shang-tih  replied,  “ I will  not  come — save  the 
otlier  people.”  And  so  he  remained  silently  absorbed,  as  if 
a short  term  of  life  were  agreeable  to  one  possessed  of  the 
heart  of  Bodhi.  Having  refused  all  help  he  clasped  his 
hands  in  adoration,  and  looking  towards  the  West  he  repeated 
the  sacred  name  of  Amita,  and  when  the  ship  went  down, 
these  were  his  last  words.  He  was  about  50  years  of  age. 
lie  had  a follower  unknown  to  me,  who  also  perished  with 
his  master,  also  calling  on  the  name  of  Amita  Buddha. 

12.  Matisinha,  a man  of  the  capital;  his  common  name 
being  JF ong-po.  This  man  accompanied  the  priest  Sse-pin,  and 
arriving  at  the  middle  land  dwelt  in  the  Sin-che  Temple. 
Finding  his  progress  little  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  he  went 
to  Nepal,  and  died  on  the  way  there,  set.  40.' 

13.  Yuan-hwui,  a Doctor  of  the  Law,  son  of  a general,  ac- 
cording to  report.  Leaving  North  India  he  dwelt  in  Kasmir 
and  took  charge  of  the  Royal  Elephants.  The  King  of  this 
country  delighted  day  by  day  in  going  to  the  different 
Temples,  the  Dragon-Lake  Mountain  Temple,  the  Kung 
Yang  Temple.  This  is  where  the  500  Rahats  received 
charity.  Here  also  the  venerable  Madyantika,  the  disciple 
of  An.anda,  converted  the  Dragon  King.  This  priest  ex- 
horted the  King  of  Kasmir  by  a great  exercise  of  Royal 
clemency  to  remit  the  punishment  of  more  than  1000 
persons  who  were  condemned  to  death — the  king  in  con- 
sequence let  them  go.  Having  remained  here  some  years 
he  went  southwards  and  came  to  the  great  Bodhi  Temple, 
where  he  worshipped  the  Bodhi  Tree,  beheld  the  Lake  of 
“Mu-chin”  (Muchhalinda)  ascended  the  Vulture  peak,  etc. 
After  this  he  went  back  to  Nepal  and  died  there. 

14.  Again,  there  was  a man  who  accompanied  the  envoy 
by  the  Northern  route  to  the  Tukhara  country,  and  there 
lodged  in  the  Nava-vihara.  In  this  establishment  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Little  Vehicle  were  taught.  Having  become  a 
priest  he  took  the  name  of  Chittavarma.  Having  received 
the  precepts  he  declined  to  eat  the  three  pure  things,  on 


^ Nepal  has  a poisonous  medicine  which  kills  many. 
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which  the  master  of  the  convent  said,  “ Tathagata,  our  Great 
Master,  permitted  these  five  things  as  food,  why  do  you 
object  to  them?”  He  answered,  “All  the  Books  of  the 
Great  Vehicle  forbid  them ; this  is  what  I formerly  practised  ; 
I cannot  now  bring  myself  to  change.”  The  Superior 
answered,  “ I have  established  a practice  here  in  agreement 
with  the  three  sacred  collections,  and  you  follow  your  own 
interpretation,  which  is  contrary  to  mine;  I cannot  permit 
this  difference  of  opinion,  I cease  to  be  your  Master.” 
Chittavarma  was  thus  reluctantly  obliged  to  yield.  Then 
having  learned  a little  Sanskrit  he  returned  by  the  Northern 
route.  I know  no  more  about  him. 

Again,  there  were  two  men  who  lived  in  Nepal,  they  were 
the  children  of  the  wet-nurse  of  the  Duke-Prince  of  Tibet 
(Tu-fan).  They  both  were  ordained,  but  one  w'ent  back  to 
lay  life.  They  lived  in  the  Temple  of  the  Heavenly 
Kings.  They  spoke  Sanskrit  well  and  understood  Sanskrit 
books. 

15.  Lung,  a Doctor  of  the  Law,  I know  not  whence  he  came. 
In  the  Cheng  Kwan  period,  627-650  a.d.,  he  went  by  the 
Northern  route  to  North  India,  wishing  to  visit  the  sacred 
spots.  In  Mid  India  he  got  a Sanskrit  copy  of  the  Fd-hica 
(Lotus  of  the  Good  Law),  and  having  gone  to  Gandhara  he 
died  there. 

16.  Ning-Yuen,  a man  of  Yih-chau,  a Doctor  of  the  Law, 
whose  Sanskrit  name  was  Chinta-deva.  He  embarked  in  a 
ship  of  Cochin-China,  and  came  to  the  Kalinga  country, 
and  thence  to  Ceylon.  AYhilst  the  king  w’as  engaged  in 
worship,  this  priest,  concealing  himself  in  a private  chamber, 
tried  to  steal  the  tooth  relic  with  a view  to  bring  it  to  his 
own  country  and  worship  it.  He  had  it  concealed  in  his 
hand,  and  was  taking  it  away,  when  by  careless  exposure  of 
it  he  was  detected,  and  driven  disgracefully  away.  He  went 
to  South  India,  and  it  was  related  that  he  was  going  towards 
the  Mahabodhi,  but  then,  losing  all  power  of  digestion,  he 
died  on  the  road  where  he  had  rested.  I know  not  what 
his  age  was. 

They  now  keep  this  tooth  I’elic  carefully  guarded  in  a 
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high  tower,  it  is  locked  up  and  sealed  by  five  officers,  and 
when  opened  great  uproar  (of  music  ?)  is  made  through  the 
town  and  outskirts.  It  is  worshipped  every  day  with 
flowers  and  incense,  when  taken  out  it  is  placed  on  a golden 
flower,  and  its  brilliancy  is  everywhere  diffused.  A tradition 
says  that  if  the  relic  were  lost  then  the  Rakshas  would 
devour  (it?).  There  is  also  a tradition  which  says  that  some 
day  it  will  be  taken  to  China,  but  this  must  be  by  Divine 
interference,  and  not  by  human  contrivance. 

17.  I-LONG,  a priest  of  Yih-chau,  well  versed  in  the  Vinaya 
Pitaka,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Yoga,  set  forth  from 
Chang’an  with  a priest  Chi-ngan,  of  his  own  province,  and 
an  eminent  man  called  I-huan,  and  after  travelling  through 
the  Southern  Provinces  came  to  Niau-Lui,  and  there  em- 
barked on  board  a merchant  ship.  Having  arrived  at  Lansj- 
kia  (Kamalanka  ?)  Chi-ngan  died.  I-long,  with  his  other 
companion,  went  on  to  Ceylon,  where  they  worshipped  the 
Tooth,  and  having  obtained  various  books,  returned  through 
AVestern  India.  It  is  not  known  where  he  is  now  residin". 

O 

He  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Mid  India. 

18.  SiN-CHiu,  a Doctor  of  the  Law,  his  country  not  known. 
His  Sanskrit  name  Charita-varma.  Taking  the  Northern 
route,  he  arrived  in  the  AYestern  country,  and  lived  in  the 
Sln-che  Temple.  In  an  upper  room  of  this  Temple  he  con- 
structed a sick  chamber,  and  left  it  for  ever  for  the  use  of 
sick  brothers.  He  himself  died  here.  Some  days  after  his 
illness,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  suddenh'^  exclaimed : 
“ There  is  Bodhisatwa,  with  outstretched  hand,  beckoning  me 
to  his  lovely  abode ; ” and  then,  closing  his  hands,  with  a 
long  sigh  he  expired,  set.  thirty-five. 

19.  Saxghavarma,  a man  of  Samarkand,  when  young 
crossed  the  Sandy  Desert  and  came  to  China.  Afterwards,  in 
company  with  the  Envoy,  he  came  to  the  Great  Bodhi  Temple 
and  the  Vajrasana,  where  he  burnt  lamps  in  worship  for 
seven  days  and  seven  nights.  Moreover,  in  the  Bodhi  Hall, 
under  the  Tree  of  Asoka,  he  carved  a figure  of  Buddha  and 
Kwan-tseu-tsai  Bodhisatwa.  He  then  returned  to  China. 
Afterwards,  being  sent  to  Kwai-chau  (Cochin-China),  there 
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was  great  scarcity  of  food  there.  He  daily  distributed  food, 
and  was  so  affected  by  the  sorrows  of  the  fatherless  and 
bereaved  orphans,  that  he  was  moved  to  tears  as  he  visited 
them.  He  was  on  this  account  named  the  weeping  Bodhi- 
satwa.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  from  infection  caught 
there,  which  soon  terminated  fatally,  aet.  about  sixty. 

20.  Wan-  YUN,  a Doctor  of  the  Law,  of  Lo}'ang,  travelling 
through  the  Southern  parts  of  China,  came  to  Cochin-China, 
thence  went  by  ship  to  Kalinga,  where  he  died. 

21.  Hwui-Ltjn,  a Corean,  otherwise  called  Prajnavarma, 
came  from  his  own  country  to  F u-chau,  and  thence  to  Chang’an. 
Being  sent  to  follow  the  priest  Yuan-chiu,  he  arrived  in  the 
Western  countries  and  dwelt  for  some  time  (ten  years)  at 
Amaravati,  in  the  Sin-che  Temple. 

He  afterwards  went  through  the  Eastern  frontiers,  and 
came  to  the  Temple  of  the  Tukhara  priests.  Originally 
this  was  built  by  the  Tukhara  people  for  their  own  priests. 
The  Temple  was  called  Gandharasanda.  Hwui-Lun  dwelt 
here,  and  perfected  himself  in  Sanskrit.  All  priests  who 
come  from  the  North  dwell  in  this  Temple.  To  the  west  of 
the  Ta-hsio  Temple  is  the  Temple  of  the  Kapisa  country ; 
this  is  also  a rich  and  large  establishment,  for  the  diffusion 
of  the  Little  Yehicle.  Priests  from  the  North  also  dwell 
here.  The  Temple  is  called  Gunacharita. 

Two  stages  to  the  north-east  of  the  Ta-hsio  is  a Temple 
called  Kiu-lu-kia}  because  a king  of  the  Southern  countr}', 
called  Kiu-lu-kia,  had  long  ago  built  it.  This  establishment, 
though  poor,  was  very  strict  in  its  teaching.  Recently  a 
king,  called  Sun- Army built  by  the  side  of  the  old  Temple 
another,  which  is  now  newl}'^  finished.  Priests  of  the  South 
coming  to  this  part  occupy  this  Temple. 

All  parts  of  the  world  have  their  appropriate  temples, 
except  China,  so  that  priests  from  tliat  country  have  many 
hardships  to  endure.  Eastward,  about  forty  stages  following 
the  course  of  the  Ganges,  we  come  to  the  Mrigasikavana 
Temple.  Not  far  from  this  is  a ruined  establishment  called 

* ChalukyaP  Charnka  according  to  Ei(el  and  Stas.  JuUen. 

^ Adityasena  {Burgess). 
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the  Tchina  Temple.  The  old  tradition  says  that  formerly  a 
Maharaja  called  Srigupta  built  this  for  the  priests  of  China, 
At  this  time  some  Chinese  priests,  about  twenty  men  or  so. 
came  from  Sz’chuen  to  the  Mahabodhi  Temple  to  pay 
worship  to  it,  on  which  the  king,  seeing  their  piety,  gave 
them  as  a gift  this  plot  of  land.  This  is  about  500  years 
ago.  The  land  now  belongs  to  the  King  of  Eastern  India, 
whose  name  is  Devavarma. 

The  Mahabodhi  Temple,  near  the  Diamond  Throne,  was 
built  by  a king  of  the  Siniiala  country  some  time  since  for 
the  use  of  priests  of  Ceylon.  Going  N.E.  seven  stages  we 
come  to  the  Naland.v  Temple ; this  was  built  by  an  old 
king,  Sri  Sakr-aditya,  for  a Bhikshu  of  Northern  India 
called  Eaj.a  bh.aja  ; after  beginning  it,  he  was  much 
obstructed  by  other  people,  but  his  descendants  finished  it 
and  made  it  by  far  the  most  magnificent  establishment  in 
Jambudwipa.  This  building  is  four  square,  like  a city. 
There  are  four  large  gateways  of  three  storeys  each.  Each 
storey  is  some  ten  feet  in  height.  The  whole  covered  on  the 
outside  with  tiles. 

Outside  the  western  gate  of  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Temple 
is  a large  Stupa  and  various  Chaityas,  each  erected  over 
different  sacred  vestiges,  and  adorned  with  every  kind  of 
precious  substance. 

The  Superior  is  a very  old  man ; the  Karmadana  or 
Tiharaswami  or  Yiharapala  is  the  chief  officer  after  the 
Superior,  and  to  him  the  utmost  deference  is  paid. 

This  is  the  only  temple  in  which,  by  Imperial  order,  a 
water-clock  is  kept  to  determine  the  right  time.  The  night 
is  divided  into  three  watches,  during  the  first  and  last  of 
which  there  are  religious  services ; in  the  middle  watch,  as 
the  priests  may  desire,  they  can  watch  or  repose.  The 
method  in  which  this  clock  determines  the  time  is  fully 
described  in  the  hi-ktcei-ch\ien” 

The  temple  is  called  Sri  Nalanda  Yih.ara,  after  the 
name  of  the  Naga  called  Nanda. 

The  great  temple  opens  to  the  west ; going  about  twenty 
paces  from  the  gate  there  is  a stupa  about  100  feet  high. 
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This  is  where  the  Lord  of  the  world  (Lokanatha)  kept  TTass 
(the  season  of  the  rains)  for  three  months  ; the  Sanskrit  name 
is  Mulagandhakoti.  Northwards,  50  paces  is  a great  stupa 
even  higlier  than  the  other ; this  was  built  by  Baladitya — 
very  much  reverenced — in  it  is  a figure  of  Buddha  turning 
the  wheel  of  the  law.  South-west  is  a little  chaitya  about 
ten  feet  high.  This  commemorates  the  place  where  the 
Brahman,  with  the  bird  in  his  hand,  asked  questions  ; the 
Chinese  expression  8u-li-fau-to  means  just  the  same  as 
this.^ 

To  the  west  of  the  Mulagandha  Hall  is  the  tooth-brush 
tree  of  Buddha  (this  is  not  the  willow-tree). 

On  a raised  space  is  the  ground  where  Buddha  walked.  It 
is  about  two  cubits  wide,  fourteen  or  fifteen  long,  and  two 
high.  There  are  lotus  flowers  carved  out  of  the  stone,  a foot 
high,  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  number,  to  denote  his  steps. 

Going  from  the  temple  south  to  Rajagriha  is  thirty  li. 
The  Vulture  Peak  and  the  Bambu  Garden  are  close  to  this 
city.  Going  S.  W.  to  the  Mahabodhi  is  seven  stages  (yojanas). 
The  same  due  south  to  the  “ Honoured  Foot-print.”  To 
Yesaei  is  twenty-five  stages  north.  To  the  Deer  Park 
twenty  or  so  stages  west.  East  to  Tamralipti  is  sixty 
or  seventy  stages.  This  is  the  place  for  embarking  for 
China  from  Eastern  India  and  close  to  the  sea.  There  are 
about  3500  priests  in  the  temple  at  Nalanda,  which  is 
supported  by  revenues  derived  from  land  (villages)  given  by 
a succession  of  kings  to  the  monastery.^ 

So  far  I have  followed  the  records  of  I-tsing.  They  show, 
at  any  rate,  that  India  was  visited  by  a succession  of  Chinese 
priests  during  the  early  part  of  the  Tang  dynasty.  We 
may  hope  that  the  two  inscriptions  discovered  at  Buddha- 
Gaya  will  not  be  the  last  to  be  found  there  (or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood), and  that  we  may  yet  find  some  record  relating  to 
one  or  more  of  these  devoted  pilgrims. 

1 But  here  I-tsing  is  in  error. 

* A stage  is  equal  to  a Vaja/ia. 
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Art.  XXIV. — jI  Snnsknt  Ode  Addressed  to  the  Congress  of 
Orientalists  at  Berlin.  By  Rama  Dasa  Sena,  tbe 
Zemindar  of  Berhampore.  With  a Translation  by 
Mr.  Shyamaji  Krishna varma,  of  Balliol  College. 

Rama  D.asa  Sena,  the  Zemindar  of  Berhampore,  well  known 
to  Sanskrit  scholars  in  Europe  by  bis  Aitihesika  Rahasya 
or  essays  on  Sanskrit  literature  (in  Bengali),  not  being  able 
to  join  the  Oriental  Congress,  to  which  he  had  personally 
been  invited,  has  sent  the  following  verses  to  be  read  at  the 
Congress.  The  English  translation  has  been  made  bv  Mr. 
Shyamaji  Krishnavarma,  of  Balliol  College. — Ed.  J.R.A.S. 
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1.  The  land  of  the  Aiyas  was  once  remarkable  for  its  learn- 
ing, and  abounded  in  sages  of  various  kinds ; it  was  worthy 
of  universal  respect,  and,  being  protected  by  the  valiant 
Kshatriyas,  at  first  held  its  own  against  foreign  invaders. 
That  poor  land  stands  first  even  to-day  in  the  list  of  the 
learned  and  the  virtuous,  though  it  is  deprived  of  its  jewels 
of  learning,  which  have  been  destroyed  by  Yavana  kings. 
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2.  ^ almiki,  Kalidasa,  the  best  of  poets,  whose  fame  is 
imiversalh'  known,  and  the  great  Vyasa,  the  father  of  poetry, 
reign  still  predominant  in  the  land  of  Bharata.  Happy  is 
this  land,  which  is  the  place  of  birth  and  residence  of  those 
whose  fame  is  a banner  unfurled  by  itself  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

3.  0 mother,  0 land  of  Bharata,  be  now  calm  for  a 
moment ! AVeep  no  more,  for  thy  learned  sons,  Vyasa 
and  others,  have  attained  immortality.  Their  great  fame 
and  good  qualities  are  known  to  all  people.  The  birthplace 
of  the  wisdom  of  those  excellent  men,  who  have  even  tra- 
versed the  seven  seas,  is  rich  in  virtues,  celebrated  by  an 
abundance  of  fame  in  all  the  world. 

4.  Ma_v  the  assembly,  which,  like  the  embodiment  of 
science,  illuminates  all  learning,  and  which  is  called  the 
Congress  devoted  to  Eastern  Learning,  to  be  held  at  Berlin, 
in  Europe,  prove  beneficial  to  good  men  ! That  assembly  is 
surrounded  by  creeping  plants  of  the  garden  of  knowledge, 
blossoming  with  the  pearls  of  eloquence,  full  of  a host  of 
eminent  men,  humming  sweetly  like  bees,  and  laden  with 
the  flowers  of  delight. 

5.  May  that  gifted  and  eminent  scholar  Max  Muller,  who 
has  subdued  the  whole  world  by  his  Innumerable  and  duly 
celebrated  qualities,  and  who  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Vedas 
has  left  far  behind  his  teachers;  may  Benfey  and  Weber, 
together  with  Gubernatis  and  Roth,  who  have  accomplished 
the  task  of  delighting  the  world ; and  may  all  other 
distinguished  scholars,  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
assembly,  where  the  learned  are  to  be  gathered  together. 

6.  Let  the  natives  of  India,  who  were  blind  to  the  rise 
of  the  lost  glory  of  their  mother-country,  plunge  themselves 
into  the  ocean  of  joy  on  hearing  this  most  pleasing  and 
excellent  piece  of  news.  Let  them  express  their  gratitude 
for  the  benefit  which  is  thus  to  be  conferred  upon  the  world, 
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and  for  the  gratification  afibrded  to  the  wise ; and  let  the 
trees  of  knowledge,  grown  on  the  barren  minds  of  miserable 
men,  incessantly  increase. 

7.  Though  a person  of  no  importance  myself,  I have 
had  the  honour  of  being  invited  to  attend  the  most 
eminent  Congress,  adorned  by  Oriental  scholars  who  re- 
semble Brihaspati.  Please  to  dispense  with  my  presence, 
for  I,  a most  miserable  man,  am  debarred  by  difficulties. 
This  is  what  Ramadasa  Sena  begs  to  say  most  humbly  from 
a land  far  away. 
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Art.  XXV. — Supplement  to  a paper  “ On  the  Butij  tchich 
Mohammedans  in  British  India  owe,  on  the  Principles  of 
their  own  Law,  to  the  Government  of  the  Country.”  By 
N.  B.  E.  Baii.lie,  M.R.A.S. 

ViiEN  the  paper  was  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  some  exceptions  were  taken  to  it  by  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley.  A report  of  these  has  been  added  to  the  report  of 
the  paper  in  the  pages  of  the  Society’s  Journal,  and  may 
possibly  give  occasion  for  doubt  on  a subject  which  I think 
of  much  importance  to  Mohammedans  in  British  India  and 
even  of  some  to  the  Government  itself.  I therefore  propose 
to  answer  the  exceptions  in  detail  and  at  some  length.  But 
it  seems  necessary,  for  the  better  understanding  of  them,  that 
I should  first  state  briefly  the  principles  on  which  the  argu- 
ment of  the  paper  was  founded. 

They  are  thus  set  forth  in  the  leading  authorities  of  the 
Mohammedan  law.  AVhen  a Mussulman  merchant  enters  a 
Dar-ool-Hnrb  or  foreign  country,  and  is  allowed  to  reside  in 
it,  with  the  permission  of  the  sovereign,  he  is  prohibited  by 
his  own  law  from  molesting  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in 
any  way,  either  in  their  persons  or  property.  This  prohibition 
is  founded  on  an  implied  engagement  to  refrain  from  any 
such  molestation,  so  long  as  due  protection  is  afforded  to  him. 
The  rule  of  course  is  not  restricted  to  the  case  of  one 
merchant,  but  extends  equally  to  all  persons  of  that  descrip- 
tion enjoying  the  protection  of  a foreign  Government,  The 
reason  assigned  for  it  admits  of  a still  wider  application  ; and 
the  author  of  the  paper,  assuming  as  a general  principle  that 
what  was  the  duty  of  one  must,  as  a matter  of  conscience,  be 
the  dut}'’  of  all,  that  is,  of  each  individual  of  an  aggregate  of 
persons,  proceeded  to  found  on  it  the  duty  which  the  Mussul- 
man population  of  British  India  owe  to  its  Government.  For 
this  application  he  maintained  that  only  two  conditions  were 
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required : one,  that  the  Mussulmans  were  protected  and 
j ustly  treated  by  the  Government ; and  the  other,  that  the 
country  had  become  Dar-ool-Hurh  in  the  ej’^e  of  the  Jtloham- 
rnedan  law,  as  it  had  long  been  in  reality,  by  its  subjection  to 
foreigners.  Believing  that  the  first  of  these  conditions  could 
not  be  disputed,  the  author  of  the  paper  confined  himself  to 
the  proof  of  the  latter.  On  this  point  he  quoted  the  opinions 
of  the  three  great  doctors  of  Mohammedan  law,  according  to 
two  of  whom  mere  conquest  by  foreigners  was  held  to  be 
sufficient  to  convert  a country  from  Dar-ool-Isldm  to  Dar-ool- 
Hurh  ; and,  though  the  third  doctor  required  certain  con- 
ditions for  that  end,  they  were  all  shown  to  he  accomplished 
in  the  case  of  British  India.  Collateral  to  that  issue,  but  not 
of  less  importance  to  the  Mussulmans,  the  paper  entered  at 
some  length  on  the  relation  of  the  question  to  the  laws  against 
usury  contained  in  the  Koran. 

Lord  Stanley’s  exceptions  have  reference  to  the  general 
principle  above  stated,  and  to  the  fact  of  the  country  having 
become  Dar-ool-Hurh.  With  regard  to  the  Usury  Law  he 
has  preserved  an  entire  silence. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  Dar-ool-Hurh,  the 
exception  is  stated  as  follows  : — 

“ The  author  of  this  paper  did  not  know  or  had  not  taken 
account  of  the  fact  that  this  question  had  been  fully  discussed 
in  the  ‘Pioneer,’  an  Indian  newspaper  written  in  English,  and 
much  used  by  Indians.  The  Ulema  had  decided  that  British 
India  was  neither  Dar-ul-Islam  nor  Bai’-ul-IIarb,  but  some- 
thing between  the  two,  and  that  the  Mussulmans  were 
bound  to  give  their  acquiescence  to  British  Rule  on 
account  of  three  conditions : I.  That  the  British  Govern- 
ment respected  their  law  and  religion  ; 2.  That  the  British 
Government  was  in  alliance  with  and  supported  the  Sultan 
of  Constantinople ; 3.  That  the  English  Government  was  a 
government  of  Christians  and  not  of  infidels.” 

No  reason  has  been  assigned  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
passage  for  distinguishing  British  India  from  all  other 
countries  under  the  government  of  foreigners,  nor  has  any 
authority  been  adduced,  except  that  of  an  English  news- 
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paper  and  of  unknown  persons  who  are  termed  Ulema,  or 
learned  in  the  Mohammedan  Law,  that  there  can  be  a 
country  which  is  subject  to  any  form  of  government,  and  is 
neither  Da r-ool- Islam  nor  Dar-ooI-IIurb,  according:  to  the 
meanings  given  to  these  expressions  by  the  writers  on  that 
Law.  Thus,  Dar-ool- Islam  is  uniformly  rendered  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  in  his  translation  of  the  Ilidayah  as  a country 
subject  to  Mussulman  government ; while  Dar-ool-IIitrb  is 
described  by  him  in  the  same  work  as  “ any  foreign 
country  under  the  government  of  infidels”  ; and  the  sense  in 
which  he  constantly  uses  the  word  “infidels”  is  that  of  persons 
who  are  unbelievers  in  the  Mohammedan  religion.  To  say, 
then,  that  a country  is  neither  Dar-ool-Isldm  nor  Dar-ool- Hurb 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  its  government  is  neither  Mus- 
sulman nor  not  Mussulman,  which  would  be  a contradiction 
in  terms. 

The  only  way  in  which  the  Ulema  of  the  “ Pioneer  ” escape 
from  this  dilemma  is  by  taking  advantage  of  a reproachful 
sense  in  which  the  word  “ infidels  ” is  occasionally  used 
in  common  parlance.  But  this  sense  is  properly  applicable 
only  to  unbelievers  in  Christianity  ; and  to  say  that  the 
English  Government  is  not  a government  of  infidels  in  the 
reproachful  sense  is  a mere  pleonasm,  and  shirks  the  only 
meaning  the  Ulema,  if  they  are  really  what  the  name  implies, 
can  be  supposed  to  attach  to  the  word,  that  is,  of  unbelievers 
in  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  Ulema  had 
decided  that  the  Mussulmans  were  bound  to  give  their 
acquiescence  to  British  rule,  the  first  is  a good  moral  reason 
why  they  should  give  their  acquiescence  to  any  Government. 
The  second,  instead  of  placing  their  acquiescence,  as  I 
proposed  to  do,  on  the  sound  basis  of  ^Mohammedan  Law, 
which  like  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  changeth  not, 
made  it  in  a manner  to  depend  on  the  good  will  of  the 
Sultan  of  Constantinople,  and  liable  to  vary  with  every 
change  in  the  relations  between  his  Government  and  that  of 
Great  Britain.  In  so  much  that  if  in  the  course  of  events  it 
should  happen  that  the  two  Governments  were  ever  opposed 
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to  each  other,  the  vast  Mohammedan  population  of  British 
India  might  fancy  that  they  were  released  from  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Government.  The  third  condition,  as  I have 
shown,  is  dependent  on  an  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  English 
word  “infidels,”  and  is  the  reverse  of  true  in  the  sense  of  the 
corresponding  term  [Kafir^)  in  the  Mohammedan  Law. 

II.  Lord  Stanley  has  offered  two  exceptions  with  regard 
to  certain  conditions  required  by  Aboo  Huneefa,  for  the 
complete  conversion  of  a country  by  foreign  conquest  from 
Dar-ool- Islam  to  Dar-oolSurh.  The  first  of  these  exceptions 
is  in  the  following  terms  : — The  author  of  this  paper  has 
said,  “ There  is  not  a trace  of  Muslim  authority  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Government.”  “ Lord  Stanley  did  not  think 
this  statement  was  correct,  or  in  accordance  with  the  facts, 
for  even  if  the  Kazys  had  not  the  full  position  that  they 
ought  to  have,  still  the  affairs  of  the  Mussulmans  were 
governed  in  accordance  with  Mussulman  Law,  and  Mussul- 
man Law  was  administered  by  the  British  Law  Courts.”  To 
this  I answer.  The  only  way  in  which  I am  aware  that  it 
can  be  said  that  the  affairs  of  Mussulmans  are  governed  in 
accordance  with  Mussulman  Law  is,  that  Mussulman  Law 
is  administered  under  regulations  of  the  Government  by  the 
British  Law  Courts  in  matters  relating  to  religion,  marriage 
and  inheritance.  But  the  administration  is  by  Judges,  all 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  and  act  under  the  sole  authority 
of  Her  Majesty  or  her  representatives.  How  this  can  be 
said  to  indicate  the  existence  of  Muslim  authority  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Government,  I am  unable  to  comprehend, 
and  must  leave  Lord  Stanley  in  possession  of  any  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  this  argument  valeat  quantum. 

The  other  of  the  two  exceptions  is  as  follows : “ The 
author  of  the  paper,  also,  in  maintaining  the  second  condition 
of  a Dar-ul-IIarb,  of  its  being  contiguous  to  another  Dar-ul- 
Harb,  without  the  interposition  of  any  city  or  country  of 
Islam,  quite  forgot  the  territoiy  of  the  Nizam  of  Haiderabad, 
which  was  completely  a Dar-ul-Islam,  for  the  proclamation 

* Tliis  toi-ni  is  expressly  applied  to  Christians  in  works  on  Mohammedan  Law, 
as  for  instance  in  the  Futawa  Alunigeeree,  vol.  ii.  p.  273-4. 
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of  the  Queen  as  Empress  of  India  liad  not  in  any  way 
affected  the  status  of  JIaiderabad.”  To  this  exception  my 
answer  is  this  : It  is  quite  true  that  the  territory  of  the 
Nizam  is  Bnr-ool-IaJdm,  and  is  not  affected  bj’^  Her  Majesty’s 
proclamation  ; but  it  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  British 
dominions,  is  distant  about  150  miles  at  its  nearest  point 
from  the  sea-board,  the  whole  of  which,  except  Goa,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
in  any  sense  be  said  to  be  interposed  between  British  India 
and  Britain,  so  as  to  prevent  their  contiguity  in  the  only 
way  that  is  possible  in  the  insular  position  of  the  latter. 

Having  now  disposed  of  the  only  exceptions  offered  with 
respect  to  Aboo  Iluueefa’s  conditions,  I now  repeat  the  state- 
ment in  the  former  paper,  that  they  have  all  been  fulfilled 
in  the  case  of  British  India,  and  that  on  the  general  question 
there  was  no  real  difference  between  him  and  his  two  disciples 
or  companions.  All  three  were  agreed  that  a countrj'^  is 
converted  b}’’  foreign  conquest  from  Dar-ool- Islam  to  Dar- 
ool-Hurb,  and  though  three  conditions  were  superadded  by 
the  master  ex  majore  cautela,  it  is  obvious  from  their  terms 
that  they  could  have  been  intended  only  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  beyond  controversy  the  fact  of  the  completion  of  the 
conquest.  Till  that  was  completed,  the  country  would, 
according  to  them  all,  retain  its  former  condition  of  Dar-ool- 
Isldtn  ; but  as  soon  as  the  completion  was  effected,  it  would 
at  once  become  Dar-ool-Hurb,  so  that  there  could  be  no 
possibility  of  its  slipping  between  the  two  in  the  process 
of  transition,  and  becoming  something  that  was  neither, 
according  to  the  theory  of  the  Ulema  of  the  “ Pioneer.”  If  it 
ceases  to  be  the  one,  it  must  be  the  other  ; and  as  no  person 
has  ventured  to  say  that  British  India  is  still  Dar-ool-IsIdm, 
it  follows  as  a matter  of  course  that  it  must  be  Dar-ool-Hurb. 

III.  Exception  has  been  taken  to  the  principle  on  which 
I applied  to  the  Mussulman  population  of  British  India 
that  rule  of  their  Law  which  enjoins  on  a Mussulman 
merchant,  who  is  permitted  to  reside  in  a foreign  country, 
the  duty  of  behaving  peaceably  to  the  inhabitants  so  long 
as  he  is  protected  and  justly  treated  by  the  Government. 

VOL.  S.III.— [new  series.] 
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The  exception  is  expressed  in  these  terms  : “ The  author  of 
this  paper  says  that  the  body  of  Mussulmans  in  India,  how- 
ever large,  is  only  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  and  what  is 
the  duty  of  one  must,  on  the  same  conditions,  be  the  duty  of 
all.  This  did  not  follow;  for  instance,  thirty-nine  Mussulmans 
cannot  or  need  not  hold  the  Friday  congregational  prayers, 
but  forty  must.”  Answer — The  instance  mentioned  in  the 
exception  is  no  doubt  a correct  representation  of  the  practice 
and  notions  of  legality  prevailing  in  some  Mohammedan 
countries  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  Friday  assembly  ; 
but  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  leading  authorities  on 
the  subject  in  the  Mohammedan  Law.  Thus,  in  those  cited 
below,  the  duty  of  engaging  in  them  is  described  as  being 
of  the  most  positive  nature,^  and  is  said  to  be  incumbent  on 
every  male  who  is  within  hearing  of  the  call,  and  is  in  health, 
and  able  to  see  and  walk  f while  the  number  required  to 
constitute  a meeting,  instead  of  being  forty,  is  only  three 
besides  the  Imam,  according  to  Aboo  Huneefa,  and  so  low  as 
two  besides  the  Imam,  according  to  his  disciples  Aboo  Yoosuf 
and  Moohumud.® 

Having  now  established,  I hope  beyond  controversy,  the 
fact  that  British  India  has  entirely  ceased  to  be  Dar-ool-Is/dm, 
and  has  become  Dar-ool-Hurb  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
Mohammedan  Law,  I need  not  now  insist  on  the  principle 
objected  to  in  the  last  exception.  For,  as  a country  can  be 
converted  by  foreign  conquest  from  Dar-ool-Is/dm  to  Dar- 
ool-IInrh,  according  to  all  the  authorities,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  cannot  have  intended  that  its  Mussulman  inhabitants 
should  continue  a vain  resistance  to  the  conquerors;  much 
less  that,  after  having  submitted  to  them,  and  being  confirmed 
in  their  possessions,  they  should  remain  in  a treacherous  state 
of  smothered  rebellion  until  an  opportunity  should  offer  of 
getting  rid  of  their  subjection.  The  very  least  that  could  be 
expected  from  them  in  such  circumstances  is  that  they 
should  refrain  from  every  act  of  hostilitj^  to  the  other  inhabi- 

' Kifayah,  vol.  i.  p.  397. 

^ Ibid.  p.  398. 

® llidayah,  vol.  i.  p.  402  ; Eutawa  Alurageerce,  vol.  i.  pp.  202,  207. 
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t<ants,  and  preserve  a dutiful  allegiance  to  the  Government, 
so  long  as  they  are  protected  and  justly  treated  it.  Now 
this  is  all  that  I inferred  to  be  their  dut}5  by  the  application 
of  the  principle  excepted  to.  And  I have  to  thank  Lord 
Stanley  for  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  his  exception  of 
placing  the  whole  of  my  argument  on  the  firm  basis  of 
Mohammedan  Law,  without  having  to  rely  on  an  assumed 
principle,  however  sound  I may  consider  it  to  be. 

It  only  now  remains  for  me  to  notice  that  no  exception 
has  been  taken  to  what  I deem  to  be,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  Mussulman  population  of  British  India,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  paper,  I mean  all  of  it  that 
relates  to  the  subject  of  usury.  I showed  by  quotations 
from  the  Koran,  that  Mohammedans  are  prohibited  in  the 
most  stringent  terms  from  taking  usury — that  is,  from 
receiving  any  interest,  however  low  in  amount,  on  loans  of 
money.  But  I also  showed  from  authorities  on  the  Law, 
that  this  prohibition  is  relaxed  on  certain  conditions.  First, 
that  the  interest  is  received  from  unbelievers  in  the  Mussul- 
man religion.  Second,  that  the  transaction  takes  place  in  a 
Dar-ool-IIurb.  And  here  the  theory  of  the  Ulema  or  learned 
men  of  the  “ Pioneer  ” utterly  fails,  and  would  be  of  no  use  to 
the  Mussulman  who  might  be  disposed  to  lay  out  his  spare 
capital  in  loans  at  interest,  or  to  show  his  lojmlty  to  the 
Government  by  contributing  to  its  loans.  For  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  countiT  should  not  be  Dar-ool- Islam,  or  that 
it  should  be  something  that  is  neither  that  nor  Dar-ool-Hurh. 
To  legalize  the  taking  of  interest  by  a Mohammedan  to  any 
amount,  and  in  any  form,  and  to  save  him  if  he  takes  it 
from  the  doom  reserved  for  the  usurer  in  a future  state, 
it  is  absolutel}’  necessarj^  that  the  country  should  be  Dar-ool- 
Hiirb. 
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p.  42, 1.  8,  instead  of 

nyuh 

read 

nuh. 

11.  19,  21,  23. 

>> 

Kidung 

Kidung. 

p.  44,  U.  13, 

is  the  Malay 

>> 

is  a foreign  pro- 
nunciation of  the 
Malay. 

1.  17, 

>> 

the  kindred  languages, 

9) 

Balinese. 

p.  46,  U.  17,23,  25, 

>> 

nra 

J J 

ngra. 

p.  47,  1.  2, 

>> 

at 

n 

of. 

1.  3,  from  below  dele  of  the  Brahmandapurana. 

p.  48, 1.  11,  for 

tahkula 

read  tahkulak. 

1.  16, 

>> 

linrnis 

>> 

linenis. 

1.  18, 

ahlehis 

>> 

anl^his. 

note  „ kStamban 

p.  49, 1.  14,  dele  on  Bali  and  Lombok. 

9» 

ketan  bah. 

p.  50,  U.  1,  8,  for 

Sohul 

>> 

Suhul. 

1.  18, 

Ochon 

99 

Achan. 

1.  24, 

)♦ 

ersanya  and 

99 

fersanya  or. 

1.  2.5, 

er,  see  above 

99 

see  p.  51. 

last  1. 

>> 

objects 

99 

persons. 

1.  13, 

)> 

khnban 

99 

k^mbon. 

p.  52,1.  4, 

Tamasah 

99 

Paiiji  Pamasah. 

p.  54,1.  1, 

>> 

man  whom 

99 

name. 

1.  22, 

J) 

mr^tyana 

99 

mr^tjima. 

1.  5 from  below 

» 

kiduh 

99 

kiduh. 

p.  .56, 1.  7, 

99 

1.  17, 

>> 

paney 

99 

panay. 

1.  20,  „ julu 

insert  ancient  before  Javanese. 

99 

guia. 

1.  23,  for  v.r.  read  or. 

1.  8 from  below  re.ad  9onita. 

p.  57, 1.  19,  read  Dharmapulih. 
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Aboo  Iluneefa,  conditions  stated  by, 
under  which  a country  once  Dar-oo'l- 
Islam  becomes  Dar-ool-IIurb,  433 
Abubekr,  proper  meaning  of  this  name, 
239-240 

Abu  Fazl,  account  by,  of  the  founding 
of  I’utten,  95 

Adinapour  of  Baber  interpreted  by  V. 
de  St.  Martin  as  Oudyanapoura,  the 
City  of  Gardens,  possibly  the  Greek 
Dionysopolis,  190 

Adoption,  torce  of  the  principle  of,  224 
Afghanistan,  extreme  despotism 
checked  by  the  rugged  nature  of  the 
country,  261 

Aka  Kedes,  a large  and  powerful  tribe 
to  the  east,  north-west,  and  centre  of 
the  ^Middle  Andaman,  kindly  be- 
haviour of,  476-477 
Akber,  names  of  the  officers  in  the 
house  of,  254 

Albiruni,  opinion  of,  with  reference  to 
the  practice  of  dating  from  a ruler’s 
death,  529-530 

date  by,  of  Sri  Harscha,  a.d. 

457,  avowedly  undetermined,  524 
“ Amitabha,”  a paradise  in  the  extreme 
west,  a very  common  belief  among 
the  Tibetans,  Mongols,  and  Chinese, 
60-61 

the  guiding  Buddha  is  repre- 
sented as  residing  in  the  “ pure 
land,”  70 

Andaman  Islands,  general  description 
of,  471-472 

striking  fact,  that  so 

many  different  tribes  should  be  found 
living  there,  speaking  different  lan- 
guages, and  generally  at  enmity  the 
one  with  the  other,  489 
Andaman,  the  Great,  tribes  of,  may  be 
placed  in  two  principal  classes,  de- 
terminable by  their  laws,  manners, 
and  languages,  488 

Andamanese,  the,  ordinary  or  daily 
life  and  customs  of,  472-475 
unable  to  count  above 


Andamanese,  the,  eat  no  raw  food,  474 

North,  little  known 

of  at  present,  but  the  people  are 
friendly,  479 

the  South,  really  one 

tribe,  called  Bojingiji,  and  speaking 
a language  of  the  same  name,  476 

all  divided  into  two  classes, 

the  “ Eremtagas  ” or  J uugle-dwellers, 
and  the  “Aryawtos”  or  Coast- 
dwellers,  487 

Antiquary,  the  Indian,  general  report 
of  the  papers  in,  xl-xlvii 
Apaoki,  various  successful  actions  of, 
149-151 

appoints  I.ieou  cheou  Kwang 

chief  of  his  Council,  153 
speech  of,  on  the  evil  prac- 
tices of  his  brothers,  1 6 1 

foimds  the  Palace  called  Khai 

hoang  tieng,  161 

publishes  a general  amnesty, 

and  nominates  his  son  Pei  as  his 
successor,  162 

effectually  subdues  the  coun- 
try North  of  China,  i.e.  the  Gobi 
desert  and  its  borders,  1 63 

builds  the  Imperial  city  of 

Hoang  tu,  166 

erects  a temple  to  Confucius 

and,  next  year,  goes  in  person  to  it, 
sending  his  Empress  to  do  honour 
to  the  temples  of  Buddha  and  the 
Taouists,  167 

orders  an  alphabet  to  be 

prepared  for  the  Khitan  language, 
168 

refuses  the  wise  advice  of 

his  wife,  and  is,  according  to  the 
Chinese  story,  severely  defeated, 
169-170. 

speech  of,  to  his  Tartar 

chiefs,  etc.,  173 

expedition  of  against  the 

Western  Tartars,  174-176 
receives  an  Embassy  an- 
nouncing the  accession  of  a new 
Emperor  of  China,  179 


two,  473 
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Apaoki,  makes  a speech  to  the 
Chinese  Ambassador,  180 

death  of,  at  the  age  of  53 

years,  181 

• general  result  of  his  suc- 

cessful campaigns,  182 
Arab  Tribes,  the  tribal  names  are 
carefully  preserved,  266 
Arabic  language,  papers  and  hooks  on, 
xcvii-ci 

Arabic  names,  diflBculty  in  tracing  the 
ancient,  237 

■ generally  represent  some 

simple  idea,  249 

Archaeology,  general  notice  of  the 
progress  of,  xxxiii-xl 
Arian-Pali  alphabet  resembles  the 
Phoenician,  but  must  have  been 
worked  out  by  an  Indian,  109 

perhaps  alluded  in  Panini’s 

words  Yavan&ni  lipi,  111 
Armenian,  works  relating  to,  cxvii 
Artha,  doubtful  meaning  of,  209 
Aryans,  The,  on  their  advance  N.  and 
S.  left  to  the  conquered  tribes  many 
of  their  own  usages,  214 

but  few  invaded  the  South 

of  India,  and,  therefore,  they  im- 
posed no  laws  on  the  population,  219 
Asiatic  Society,  Eoyal,  papers  read 
before,  xxiii-xxv 

papers  in  Journal 

of,  xxv-xxvi 

Asoka,  King,  inscriptions  of  in  two 
alphabets,  Arian-Pali  and  Indian- 
Pali,  109 

the  setting  up  theEdicts  of, 

implies  a people  who  could  read  them, 
111 

Assyrian  work  during  the  last  year, 
with  books  or  essays  published,  cii- 
evi 

Auditors’  Report,  xxi-xxii 
Aurangzib  bitterly  persecutes  the  Sikhs, 
and  other  non-Muhammadans,  3 
Avar,  doubt  as  to  who  they  really  are  ? 
but,  probably  not  descendants  of  the 
Avars  of  the  6th  and  7th  centuries, 
298 

Avar  language,  has  no  alphabet  of  its 
own,  296 

that  in  use  compiled 

by  the  Muslim  Sheikhs,  296-8 

vocabulary  of,  299- 

321 

grammar  of,  321-350 

Ayosha,  origin  of  this  name,  271 

Ilabor,  origin  and  meaning  of  this 
name,  275-6 


Bactrian  coins,  those  of  two  kings  have 
legends  in  Indian-Pali,  110 
Bagram,  probably  means  a place  of 
sepulture,  186,  note 
Bali,  the  language  of,  not  closely  con- 
nected with  Javanese,  the  latter  of 
which  is  a foreign  tongue  in  that 
island,  42 

the  metre  in, 

sometimes,  determines  the  spelling, 
42 

Balinese,  the,  the  Wayan  of,  keeps  up 
the  Indian  religion — even  little  boys 
thus  knowing  the  names  of  Siva, 
Indra,  etc.,  49 

the  Wayan  or  puppet  show 

of,  remotely  derived  from  the  Maha- 
bharata,  ibid 

poetry  of,  account  of  the, 

51-56 

Baluchi,  paper  by  Mr.  Longworth 
Damas,  Ixviii 

Bamboo,  legend  of  the  Raja  of,  almost 
certainly  of  Aryan  origin,  511 
Banjarmasin,  south-east  of  Borneo, 
traditional  stories  like  those  of  Su- 
matra, etc.,  510-511 
Banou-Mosafer,  dynasty  of,  note  of 
coins  struck  by,  380-1 
Bardshir,  the  old  name  of  the  Kermkn, 
491 

Barthema  states  that,  in  his  day,  the 
Hindus  left  all  navigation  to  the 
Muhammadans,  98 

Bataks  of  Sumatra,  the  language  of, 
shows  that  they  were  civilized, 
originally,  by  the  Javanese,  50 

alphabet  of.  po.ssibly that 

u.sed  by  the  Malays  before  the  intro- 
duction or  adoption  of  the  Sanskrit, 
80 

account  of  the  religious 

beliefs  of,  406-407 

views  of  Creation,  com- 
pared with  those  in  Eddas,  407 
Bender  ’Abbks  or  Ilormuzd,  climate 
of  very  unhealthy,  496 
Bengal,  Asiatic  Society  of,  Papers  in 
Journal  of,  xxvii-xxviii 
Bengali  language,  books  and  papers 
about,  Ixv-vi 

Bergc,  M.,  the  Keeper  of  the  Archives 
of  Georgia,  293 

the  original  preparer  of  the 

MS.  on  the  Avar  language  now 
edited  by  Mr.  Graham,  293 
Bharhut,  some  of  the  masons’  marks 
at,  are  Arian-Pali  letters,  110,  note 
Bhat,  the  name  in  India  for  a baid  or 
encomiast,  90 
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Bhimii,  an  especial  favourite  with  the 
Kui,  413 

Bibliotheca  Indiea,  works  in,  during 
the  bust  year,  Ixi-ii 

Bickersteth.  Rev.  E.  II.,  testimony  to 
the  power  of  Mr.  Sen’s  eloquence, 
288 

Biddulph,  Col.,  remarkable  work  hy  on 
the  “ Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,” 
Isxxix-xci 

Blair,  Lieut.,  the  first,  in  modern  times, 
to  give  any  account  of  the  Andaman 
Islands,  469 

Bolaang-Mongondoun,  between  Ma- 
cassar and  Minahassa,  legend  belong- 
ing to,  517-518 

Bombay  Asiatic  Journal,  papers  in, 
xxxviii-ix 

Borneo,  the  Dayaks  of,  and  the  Bataks 
of  Sumatra,  not  yet  converts  to  Mu- 
hammadanism, 498 

Dayaks  of,  story  of  the  cos- 
mogony of,  519 

— — ■ ■ west  coast  of,  legends  prevailing 
in,  like  those  of  other  parts  of 
Malaisia,  510-51 1 

•  Kayans  of,  legendary  story 

of,  519 

Bose,  Mr.  Ananda,  the  President  of  a 
New  Brahma  Samaj,  38 
Bonchet,  Fatlier,  remarkable  details 
given  by,  223-225 

■  letter  by,  in  1714,  in 

the  “ Lettres  Editiantes,”  221-226 
account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  debtors,  226 

•  notes  by  on  the  Crimi- 

nal Justice  of  Southern  India,  226- 
227 

Branfill,  Col.,  on  the  names  of  places 
in  Tanjore,  1 

•  paper  by,  on  Mega- 

lithic  monuments  in  North  Arcot, 
xlvii 

Brahma  Covenant,  or  seven  solemn 
declarations,  16-17 

creed,  originally  founded  on 

intuition  and  the  book  of  nature,  19 
Brahma  Samaj  of  India,  the  new 
Theistic  Church  so  entitled,  founded 
Nov.  1866,  25 

■  general  principles  of, 

26-27 

•  had,  in  1877,  amounted 

to  107,  32 

Brahmanas,  the  prose,  doubtful  if  trans- 
mitted orally,  104 

Brahmans,  in  fourth  century  b.c.  occu- 
pied completely  but  a small  part  of 
India,  213 


Bread,  hitter  (noticed  by  Marco  Polo), 
still  found  at  Baft  and  at  Bardsir, 
496 

Brown,  C.  P.,  view  by,  of  the  Hindu 
method  of  reckoning  time,  542 
Buchanan,  evidence  from,  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  every 
caste  baa  its  own  usages — offences 
being  punished  by  the  hereditary 
chiefs,  330 

Buddha,  interesting  details  of  the  death 
of,  66-68 

accepted  as  a mighty  living 

power  by  the  multitude,  realism 
triumphing  over  metaphysics,  69 

the  word  represents  a state 

rather  than  a person.  75 

colossal  statues  of,  made  of 

mud,  with  a thin  coating  of  fine 
plaster,  then  coloured  and  gilt,  193 
Buddha,  cavern  of  the  Shadow  of, 
possibly  on  the  sides  of  the  Siah  Koli 
range,  199 

Buddha-Gaya,  visit  of  Burmese  depu- 
ties— and  the  work  of  destruction 
there — as  stated  by  Eiijendralala 
Mitra,  552-553 

the  Chinese  inscriptions 

at,  discovered  by  Maior-Gen.  Cun- 
ningham in  1880,  ibid 

the  great  temple  at. 

founded  by  a king  of  Ceylon,  and 
repaired  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Southern  Buddhists  of  Burraah,  ibid 

general  summary  of  the 

contents  of  the  second  inscription 
from,  555-556 

the  first  and  shorter 

Chinese  inscription  from,  exhibits 
characters  probably  as  ancient  as 
the  Han  Dynasty,  in  the  2nd  cent. 
A.D.,  554 

probably  much  mutilated 

by  the  figures  of  Buddha  carved 
above  it,  ibid. 

the  great  Fa  Han 

Country  mentioned  in  inscriptions 
from,  almost  certainly,  China,  ibid. 

second  inscription  from, 

of  the  date  a.d.  1022,  555 

restored  inscriptions 

from,  procured  by  Prof.  Douglas  of 
the  British  Museum  from  the  Chinese 
Embassy,  556 

inscriptions  from,  not 

necessarily  connected  with  Fa  bian 
or  Hiouen-Thsang,  ibid. 

Buddhism,  stronger  in  Japan  than  in 
China,  as  the  favourite  religion  of 
the  Sioguns,  61 
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Buddhism,  metaphysics,  the  logical 
framework  of,  73 

■ a failure,  unless  there  is  a 

victory  over  the  passions,  ibid 
distinction  between  the  or- 
thodox and  the  practical,  70 
Buddhists,  the  ancient  and  modern 
custom  of,  to  make  very  large  figures 
of  Buddha,  205 

Buddhist  Priests  in  China,  doubtful,  if 
they  really  recognize  any  future  life, 77 

curious  views  of,  with 

regard  to  Metempsychosis,  ibid 
Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  Birma,  and  Siam, 
do  not  hold  the  view  of  a Western 
Paradise,  63 

Buddhists,  the  Northern,  care  little  for 
abstract  dogmas,  70 

in  their  idealism  things  are 

represented  as  “ forms,”  76 
Biihler,  Dr.,  maintains  that  the  Smritis 
are  not  codes  hut  manuals  of  instruc- 
tion for  students,  235 

hasinvestigatedwithgreatcare 

the  history  of  the  Valabhis,  550,  note 
Bullets  used  by  a Malay  warrior  in- 
scribed with  his  name,  and  an  ac- 
count of  his  origin,  505-6 
Burgess,  Mr.,  Tenth  Report,  substance 
of.  xxxix-xl 

Burnell,  Dr.,  thinks  the  Smritis  could 
never  have  been  actual  codes  of  law, 
being  written  in  a language  not 
generally  intelligible,  235 

Calcutta  Review,  papers,  etc.,  in,  Ixix- 
Ixx 

Caucasus,  strange  Babel  of  languages 
in,  292 

Caves  of  Afghanistan,  westward  to- 
wards the  Siah  Koh  and  Darunta 
Gorge,  remarkable  for  size  and  posi- 
tion, 203 

near  Nagarahara,  perhaps  used 

for  elephants,  ibid 

those  west  of  Siah  Koh,  called 

by  the  natives  “the  Bazaar,”  from 
their  great  extent,  201 

— on  the  whole  generally  resemble 

that  at  Buddha  Gaya,  ibid 
Central  Asia,  books  and  papers  on, 
Ixxxix-xc 

Cerebral  letters,  apparently  the  special 
])roduction  of  India,  116 
Ceylon,  the  Hindu  Law-Books  have  no 
place  in,  236 

Chamberlain,  Basil  II.,  M.R.A.S.,com- 
))letc  Collection  of  Japanese  Poetry 
given  by,  to  the  Library  of  the 
R.A.S.,  xiii-xvi 


Champa,  an  ancient  Malay  kingdomi 
legend  at,  like  those  of  Palembang 
and  Perak,  608-9 

Chandra  Gupta  II.,  inscriptions  of, 
534 

Chastana,  coin  of,  526 
Childers,  R.  C.,  the  late,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  practical  aspect  of  the 
Buddhist  Nirvana,  71 
China,  works  and  articles  relating  to, 
Ixxxiii-lxxxvi 

China  Review,  account  of  articles  in, 
Ixxix 

Chinese  Buddhism  much  checked  by 
Confucianism,  60 

Chinese  Empire,  dismemberment  of,  on 
the  fall  of  the  Tang  Dynasty,  148 
“ Chiri,”  the  Malay,  an  address  of 
praise  to  a Hindu  God  or  a Hindu 
King,  81 

looked  on  by  the  Perak  Malays 

as  a solemn  form  of  oath,  83 
— — reading  of,  at  the  installation 
of  different  chiefs,  though  unin- 
telligible to  existing  Malays,  is  still 
usi  d at  the  Court  of  the  Malay  Raja 
of  Biunur  (Borneo),  ibid 

version  of  as  used  in  Borneo, 

84-86 

not  recognized  by  the  Jluham- 

madans  as  a relic  of  Hindu  worship, 
and,  therefore,  not  discarded,  100 

in  it  (jliva  generally  appears 

under  his  name  of  Mahadeva,  ibid 
Clicks,  those  in  the  Avar  language 
differ  altogether  from  those  beard  in 
S.  Africa,  295 

have  some  resemblance  to  the 

terminalsound  of  the  Aztek language, 
295 

but  are  not  found  in  other 

Caucasian  tongues,  351 
Cochin-China,  the  Buddhism  of,  an 
offshoot  of  Chinese  Buddhism,  62 
Condole  Islands,  the  seat  of  a consider- 
able trade  in  the  time  of  I-tsing,  the 
language  of  thepeople  being  generally 
used  throughout  the  Southern  Seas, 
563 

Constantinople,  reigning  family  at, 
thirty-three  out  of  thirty-four  names 
of,  Arabic,  254 

Coptic,  notice  of  works  relating  to, 
cxiv 

. Corbyn,  Rev.  Mr.,  excellent  treatment 
by,  of  the  Andamanese  in  the  Penal 
Colony,  now  established  in  their 
islands,  469 

Corea,  notes  on,  by  Mr.  Meintire, 
Ixxxix 
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Corean  Priests  or  Doctors  of  the  Law, 
notice  of  four,  who  travelled  to 
India  by  the  inland  route,  565 
Cunningham,  Major-Gen.,  views  of 
with  reference  to  the  Gupta  dates, 
540-1 

Progress  of 

researches  by,  xxxvi-viii 

method  by,  of 

determining  the  epoch  of  the  Guptas, 
342-3 

Dalton,  Major-General,  notice  of  his 
services,  vii 

Dar-ool-IIurb  and  Uar  - ool  - Islam, 
technical  meanings  of,  429 
Dar-ool-Uurb,  question  whether  India 
is  now  so,  one  of  abstract  law,  432 

■ an  appropriate  title  for 

France,  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy, 
as  well  as  for  Britain,  434 

now  means  simply  a 

locality,  such  as  France,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Italy,  as  well  as  Britain, 
ibid 

Dayak  and  Kayans  know  nothing  of 
the  legend  of  the  Princess  who  came 
out  of  the  Foam,  520 
Dayananda  Sarasvati,  opposed  to 
idolatry,  Pantheism  and  Polytlieism, 
but  holds  the  four  Vedas  to  be  true, 
40 

Debendra  Nath  Tagore,  the  first  to 
give  real  organization  to  Rammohun 
Roy’s  Theistic  Church,  15 

establishes,  in 

1839,  the  Tatlva-bodhini-sabha  or 
“Truth-knowing  Society,’’  16 
Dharma-Sastras  really  mean  duties 
performed  by  the  individual  on  his 
own  behalf,  209 

Dravidas,  said  by  Manu  to  have  been 
outcast  Kshattriyas,  219 
Dravidas  and  Andhras,  highly  civilized 
before  they  had  any  intercourse  with 
the  Brahmans,  ibid 

earliest  alphabet  of,  not  older 

than  the  ninth  century  a d.,  115 
Dubois,  Abbe,  writes  that  custom  is  the 
only  law  in  India,  230 
Duperron,  A.,  admits  that  Halhed’s 
“ Gentoo  Code  ” was  a boon  to  India, 
212 

Dynasties  in  the  East,  often  named 
after  their  founders,  as  the  house  of 
Othman,  Seljuks,  Ghuzni,  etc.,  264 

Eddas,  story  in,  of  the  creation  of  man 
from  the  frost-covered  salt-blocks 
licked  by  the  cow  Audhumla,  100 


Edbins,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.,  “ The  Nirvana 
of  the  Northern  Buddhists,”  Art. 
111.,  59-79 

Egyptology,  papers,  etc.,  relating  to, 
cviii-cxiv 

Epigraphy,  record  of,  for  1880,  exx- 
exxvi 

Fakhr-an-N  isa  (“  the  glory  of  women  ”), 
celebrated  for  her  scholarship,  274 
Fallon.  Mr.,  notice  of  his  life  and 
services,  ix-x 

Fergusson  and  Burgess,  Messrs.,  notice  of 
the  Cave  Temples  of  India  by,  xxxii-v 
Fishermen,  Scottish,  curious  note  about 
their  names,  from  the  work  of  Mr. 
Cosmo  Innes,  262,  note 
Foam  of  the  Sea,  the  common  birth- 
place of  Aphrodite,  Lakhsmi,  and  of 
the  child  in  the  Malay  legend,  511 
Foreigners,  all  deemed  to  be  of  one 
religion  as  opposed  to  Muhamma- 
dans, 4 29 

Fleet,  Mr.,  valuable  services  of,  for 
epigraphy  and  archeeology,  xl 
Frere,  AV.  E.,  sketch  of  life  of,  viii-ix 
Friday  Congregational  Prayers,  strict 
Mohammedan  rule  as  to,  582 
Futawa  Alumgeeree,  value  of  the  great 
code  of  Muhammadan  law  by  Au- 
rungzebe,  known  by  this  title,  430 
Further  India  and  Malayo-Polyiiesia, 
notice  of  papers  and  books  relating 
to,  Ixxi-lxxv 

Ganges,  the,  called  (while  in  Heaven), 
according  to  Hindu  mythology,  Man- 
dakini,  404 

Gentoo  code,  character  of,  and  mode 
of  formation,  215 

German  Oriental  Society,  papers  in 
Trans,  of,  for  1880-1,  xxxiii 
Gilding,  vestiges  of,  still  found  in  the 
Topes  and  Viharas  near  Jalalabad, 
193 

Girdi  Kas,  aqueduct  of  Buddhist 
masonry  discovered  at,  194 
God,  name  of,  rarely  used  on  the  earlier 
coinage  of  the  Muhammadans,  252 
Goldstiicker,  Prof.,  and  Dr.  Burnell, 
support  the  view  that  Panini  was 
acquainted  with  writing,  106 
Gommu  Koi,  the  name  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Koi  who  dwell  by  the  river- 
side, 411 

Growse,  M.,  “ Mathura,  a district 
memoir,”  notice  of,  xxxv-vi 
Gujarati,  Prof.  F.  Max  Muller’s 
Hibbert  Lectures  translated  into, 
Ixvii 
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Gunib,  tbe  almost  impregnable  fortress 
held  by  Shamyl  to  the  last,  292 
Guptas,  genealogy  of,  banded  on,  by 
the  inscription  on  tbe  Bhitari  Lat 
and  its  counterpart  at  Bihari,  532-3 

• recognized  line  of  their  kings, 

533 

discovery  of  Muhammadan 

dates  on  coins  of,  544-5 

the  earliest  gold  coins  of,  follow 

those  of  the  preceding  Indo-Scythian 
family  of  Vasudeva,  546 

abstract  of  the  recorded  dates 

of,  549 

Guzarat,  snpposed  by  a Javanese  tra- 
dition to  be  the  place  whence  a large 
colony  started  for  Java  a.d.  603-4, 94 

Hada,  the  Hidda  of  the  Buddhist 
period,  185 

Hamilton,  Mr.,  translations  by,  of  the 
terms  I)ar-ool-Isldm,  and  Dar-ool- 
Hiirb,  in  his  “ Hidayah,”  579 
Hanifa,  the  origin  of  this  name,  245 
Hastings,  Warren,  orders  the  com- 
pilation of  the  “ Gentoo  Code,”  as 
unable  to  find  any  existing  code  or 
digest  of  Hindu  law,  215 
Hastina,  modification  in  the  translation 
of  tbe  joint  inscriptions  at,  539-540 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  notice  of  books 
in,  xci-xcvii 

Hidda,  said  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  to 
be  four  or  five  Li  or  one  mile  in 
circumference,  197 

a place  of  greater  sanctity  than 

Nagarahara,  198 

Hill-clearing,  the  primitive  agriculture 
of  Indo-Chinese  races,  404 
Hindi,  papers  or  books  relating  to  this 
language,  Ixvi-vii 

“ Hindu  Law  at  Madras,”  by  J.  II. 
Nelson,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Madras 
Civil  Service,  Art.  VIIT.,  208-236. 
Hindu,  the  ordinary,  holds  that  God  is 
essentially  One,  though  variously 
exhibiting  Himself,  1 
Hindus,  the  ancient,  no  real  reason  for 
supposing  that  they  did  not  navigate 
the  Indian  Ocean,  99 
Hindu  Theistic  Church,  the  first,  called 
Brahma  Sabha  or  Brahmiya  Samaj, 
opened  in  Calcutta  on  Jan.  23,  1830, 
11 

Hindustani  language,  books  and  papers 
about,  Ixv 

Hiouen  Thsang  states  that  there  was 
but  little  difference  in  the  writing  of 
the  Andliras  and  of  the  people  of 
Central  India,  220 


Hoevel,  Yan,  Mr,,  vocabulary  of  pecu- 
liar words  in  the  Malay  district  of 
Amboyna,  and  story  of  the  early 
settlement  of  Nusalant,  Amboyna, 
512 

Holt,  Mr.,  Sec.  R.A.S.,  Report  on  the 
completion  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
Chinese  Books,  by,  xix-xx 
Homeric  poems,  probably  handed  down 
orally  for  many  years,  103 
Homfray,  Mr.,  for  nearly  ten  years  in 
charge  of  the  Andamanese,  470 
Honigberger,  M.,  still  remembered 
(after  more  than  forty  years)  as 
having  opened  tombs  near  Kabul  206 
Hyacinthe,  H.,  and  Klaproth,  MM., 
views  of,  with  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  Khitaus,  129-130 
Huneefa,  Aboo,  three  conditions  re- 
quired by,  to  make  a city  or  country, 
once  I)ar-ool-Islam,  become  JJar-oot- 
Hurb,  433 

Huts,  nature  of  those  used  by  the 
Andamanese,  486-7 

Hwuita,  a priest  of  Kung-chow,  ac- 
companies an  envoy  in  a Persian 
ship  to  the  Southern  Seas,  560 
Hymns  and  Brahmanas,  no  mention  in, 
of  books,  pens,  ink,  writing,  etc.,  104 

“ Ideographs,”  strictly  speaking,  none 
in  Cuneiform  writing,  117 
India,  ImperialGazetteerand  Statistical 
Survey  of,  progress  made  in,  liii- 
Ivi 

Indian  alphabet,  views,  respectively, 
of  Messrs.  Weber  and  Burnell,  as  to 
the  possible  Semitic  origin  of,  102 

balance  of  opinion  in 

favour  of  the  Semitic  origin  of,  ibid 

but  no  certainty  that 

we  have  the  original  one,  114 
views  of  General  Cun- 
ningham and  of  Mr.  Thomas  in  re- 
lation to,  115 

remarkable  complete- 
ness of,  118 

Indian  Antiquary,  notice  of  inscriptions 
in,  cxxi-exxiii 

Indian  Institute  at  Oxford,  successful 
progress  of,  Ixxi 

ludian-Pali,  used  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Asoka  at  Khalsi,  Girnar,  Dhauli, 
Ganjam,  and  Mehcntcle,  111 

the  origin  of  all  the 

subsequent  forms  of  Pali  and  Na- 
gari,  ibid 

probably  sprung  from 

near  the  central  coiu-se  of  the  Ganges, 
112 
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Indian  Rpformors,  details  of  the  courses 
adopted  by  tliem  in  the  case  of 
marriage  customs,  etc.,  23-4 
Indian  Theism,  four  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of,  18-19 

Indian  writin<ys,  testimony  of  the  Greek 
writers  to,  108 

Infidel  and  Kafir,  distinction  in  the 
practical  meanings  of  these  words, 
679-580 

Interpreters,  skilled,  appointed  by 
Russia  to  alt  important  posts  of  the 
Caucasus,  291 

Italy,  practice  in,  of  using  the  name  of 
the  father  as  a proper  name,  as 
Galileo  Galilei,  263 
I-tsing,  personal  history  of,  556-7 

and  others  co-operating  with 

him,  translated  56  distinct  treatises 
from  Sanskrit  into  Chinese,  557 

enumerates  many  priests  who 

visited  India  during  the  middle  and 
end  of  the  7th  century  a.d.,  557- 
572 

speaks  of  two  routes  from 

China  to  India  as  generally  used  in 
his  time,  558 

shows  that  the  sea  route  to 

India  was  byway  of  Java,  Sumatra, 
the  Straits  of  ^lalacca  and  Burma  to 
Tamralipti,  562-3 

Japan,  papers,  essays,  and  books  re- 
ferring to,  lxxxvi-lxs.\ix 

Asiatic  Society  of,  papers  in, 

xxxi-ii 

Jarawa  tribes  of  the  Andamanese, 
peculiar  habits  and  character  of, 
pp.  478-9 

specimen  of  a few  words 

from  the  language,  479-480 

early  account  of,  482-5 

• fruitless  attempt  to  make 

friends  with,  483-4 

said  to  have  been  origin- 
ally kidnapped  for  slaves,  which  may 
account  for  their  hostile  character, 
486 

Java,  the  eastern  portion  of,  not  Mu- 
hammadan at  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  55 

Jelalabad,  Hindu  temple  at,  probably 
the  remains  of  an  earlier  Buddhist 
structure,  185 

remains  near  show  that  there 

must  have  been  great  wealth  there 
in  former  times,  194 
Jews,  the  names  of  those  who  resisted 
Muhammad,  generally,  Arab  in  form, 
249 


Jewish  proper  names,  much  greater 
diversity  in,  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Arabs,  251 

Johore,  the  southernmost  state  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  400 

Royal  line  of  Malacca  preserved 

at,  after  Portuguese  conquest  of, 
A.D.  1511,  ibid 

the  Mantra  of,  an  aboriginal 

tribe  with  a Sanskrit  name,  406 
Jones,  Sir  W.,  translation  of  the  Laws 
of  Maim  by,  led  to  the  study  of 
Sanskrit  in  Europe,  216 

admits  tliat  the  Code  of 

Manu  “ is  a system  of  despotism  and 
priestcraft,”  217 

Journal  Asiatique,  papers  in,  xxxii-iii 
Judges,  all,  in  India,  are  appointed  by 
and  act  under  the  sole  authority  of 
Her  Majesty  or  of  her  representa- 
tives, 580 

Kabul  river  flows  through  perpendicular 
cliffs  from  Lughman  to  Jelalabad, 
184 

on  island  in,  at  Girdi  Kas, 

the  remains  of  an  old  Buddhist 
monastery.  206 

Kajar,  the  Turkish  tribal  name,  care- 
fully preserved  by  the  present  dynasty 
of  Persia,  267 

Kawi  language,  the  Indian  elements 
of,  more  easily  made  out  than  the 
Malayan,  43 

study  of,  likely  to  throw 

light  onmany  modern  Javanese  words, 
44 

some  Sanskrit  words 

in,  have  a meaning  explainable  only 
by  analogy,  46 

■ of  Bali,  differs  from 

that  of  Java,  56 

Kawi  Tantri,  the,  a kind  of  Pancha- 
tantra,  but  derived  from  other 
sources,  44 

Kedah,  early  history  of,  the  work  of 
a Muhammadan,  with  supernatural 
details,  some  palpably  Hindu,  499 

sixth  Kafir  Raja  of,  incidents 

in  his  life,  and  legend  of  the  bamboo, 
500-501 

Queen  Consort  of,  legend  of 

the,  and  of  the  mass  of  sea  foam,  501 
Kerman,  various  names  of,  both  as  a 
town  and  as  a province,  491 

still  rich  in  turquoises,  491-2 

curious  dry  or  dust  fog  at, 

493 

various  routes  between,  and 

Bender  Abbhs  or  Uormuzd,  494 
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Kerra&n,  Southern  mountains  of,  vary 
from  8000  to  11,000  feet  in  height, 
495 

Keshah  Chandar  Sen,  special  action  of, 
20,  etc. 

brief  sketch  of 

his  life,  21-22 

a root  and  branch 

Reformer  as  compared  with  Deben- 
dra-Nath,  24-5 

Khanun  and  Begum,  titles  of  Mogul  and 
Turkish  origin  respectively,  277 
Khaista  Tope,  more  than  300  feet  in 
circumference,  the  last  preserved  in 
the  Jelalabad  Valley,  202-3 
Rhitai,  the  origin  of  the  mediaeval 
name  Cathay,  Chinese,  still  called 
so  by  the  Russians,  121 

power  of,  broken  by  the  Kin 

or  Golden  Tartars,  ibid 

tlie  conquerors  of  Northern 

China,  ibid 

■ ruled  over  the  Tui'kish  tribes 

of  Central  Asia,  who  were  called 
Khitai  Khatai,  and  probably  over 
the  Mongols,  ibid 

notes  on,  by  Messrs.  Timkofski 

and  Ross,  122-3 

Khitans,  perhaps,  fundamentally,  a 
Tungusic  race,  but  ruled  by  a caste 
of  Mongol  origin,  123 

country  of,  bounded  on  the 

east  by  Manchuria,  west  by  the 
Gobi  desert,  north  by  the  Pohai 
Tartars,  and  south  by  China  Proper, 
ibid 

list  of  words  of,  from  Appendix 

to  Liau  Shi.  or  the  history  of  the 
Liau  Dynasty,  124-5 

difficulty  about  the  etymology 

of  this  name,  128 

notice  of  the  various  raids  by, 

into  China,  132-134 

cu.stoin  among,  to  have  a fresh 

over-chief  or  Bretwalda,  chosen  every 
eight  years,  142 

use  a substance,  like  Greek  fire, 

at  the  siege  of  Yu  Chau,  1G5 
Klaproth,  M.,  in  his  “ Annales  des 
Empereurs  du  Japon,”  mentions  a 
countiy  called  Ta  Ilan,  somewhere 
to  the  E.  of  China,  654 
Koi,  eight  castes  of,  known  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cain,  4 1 0 

collected  villages  of,  ruled  by  a 

headman,  whose  office  is  geuerally 
hereditary,  412 

as  a rule  timid  and  inolfcnsive, 

but  not  improved  by  contact  with 
the  Hindus,  412 


Koi  have  no  knowledge  of  a future 
state,  415 

prevailing  belief  among,  that 

spirits  after  death  wander  about  the 
forests,  ibid 

have  a great  dread  of  witches 

and  wizards,  416 

have  a sacred  standard  called 

Velpu  for  each  of  their  gentes,  417 

as  a rule,  burn  their  dead,  418 

bride  catching,  common  among, 

and  peculiar  marriage  customs  of, 
419-420 

progress  of  Christianity  among, 

not  as  successful  as  it  ought  to  be, 
421 

language,  much  influenced  by  the 

neighbouring  Telugu,  422 

unquestionably  Gond, 

but  differs  much  from  that  spoken 
around  Chindwara,  ibid 

has  apparently  but  little 

affinity  with  the  Khond,  423 

declension  of  nouns  and 

verbs  in,  423-425 

Krishna  Bihari  Sen,  letter  by,  to 
Prof.  Monier  AVilliams,  281-283 
Kuch-Behar,  the  Maharaja  of,  question 
about  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Ram  Chandar  Sen,  34-35 
Kuhaon,  inscription  on  monolith  at, 
translation  of,  534-7 

Lamech,  tomb  of,  near  Lughman,  48  ft. 

long  by  7^  ft.  high,  208 
Lampblack,  mode  of  preparing,  497 
Lampuug,  S.  Sumatra,  legendary  beliefs 
of  the  people  of,  518 
Law,  properly  speaking,  never  adminis- 
tered by  Hindus  in  ancient  times, 
208 

Learning,  revival  of,  nothing  of  the 
kind,  under  the  Brahmans,  215 
Little  Andaman,  tlie  suppo.sed  centre 
whence  the  Jarawa  tribes  emanate, 
482 

only  one  place  where 

it  is  possible  to  land,  ibid 
Logan,  Dr.,  account  by,  of  the  legends 
of  the  Orang  Bcuua  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  512-3. 

Loki,  the  punishment  of,  compared  with 
the  Battak  legend  of  Naga  Padoha, 
408 

Lombok,  Island  of,  the  poetical  com- 
ositions  of  are  nearly  all  modern 
avauese,  46 

Madras  Journal  of  I.itorature  and 
Science,  papers  in,  xxviii 
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Madras,  an  nrchsoological  department  to 
be  erected  at,  li 

High  Court  of  Judicature  at, 

imposes  on  the  tribes  and  castes  under 
it,  laws  of  its  own  makiTig,  208 
!Mahabharaia,  writing  distinctly  men- 
tioned in,  107 

Mahabodhi  Temple,  the  history  of  its 
foundation,  etc.,  571-2 
Maha  Miru,  the  Olympus  of  the  Hindus, 
40.i 

Malacca,  said  traditionally  to  have  been 
founded  by  Kaja  Iskander  Shah,  the 
last  King  of  Siiighapura,  96 
Malay  historical  works,  of  value,  .as 
containing  many  early  legends  still 
current  orally  from  Sumatra  to  the 
Philippines,  499 

Mal.iy  Peninsula,  traditions  in,  of 
Iskendar  zu’l  Karnain,  400 
Malay  States,  constant  recurrence  of 
three  founders  in  the,  399 
Malay  tribes,  at  present  most  have  ac- 
cepted Muhammadanism,  498 

original  religion  of, 

nature  or  demon  worship,  ibid 
Malays,  the  language,  literature,  and 
folklore  of,  all  show  three  stages. 
Aboriginal,  Hindu,  Muhammadan, 
409 

Maltby,  Mr.,  grammar  of,  Ixviii 
Mamili  or  Leli,  worshipped  as  goddess 
of  the  spring  by  the  Koi,  414 
human  sacrifices  pro- 
bably still  oflFered  to.  ibid 
Mamink  and  Mogul,  the  attempt  to 
interpret  difilcult,  and  the  results  un- 
satisfactory, 258-9 

Man.  Mr.  E.  H.,  labours  among  the 
Andamanese  and  successful  study  of 
their  language,  469 
Manu,  acquainted  with  writing,  as  he 
denounces  the  forgers  of  grants  of 
land,  106 

Manu’s  code  is  not  “Law”  in  the 
English  sense  of  the  word,  209 

scarcely  in  use  in  the 

fourth  century  b.c.,  211 
— probably  a compara- 

tively modern  redaction  of  the 
DTiarma  Sastra  adopted  by  the  Man- 
avas,  212 

erroneous  view  of  Sir 

M'.  Jones  with  reference  to,  216 

general  character  of, 

217-218 

Marco  Polo’s  account  of  the  morals  of 
the  Tamils  and  Telugus,  220 
Marathi,  works  in,  Ixvu 
Mariette,  M.,  notice  of,  xi-sii 


Marriage  Acts,  the  native,  started  by 
Sir  H.  Maine,  and  improved  by  Sir 
Fitzjamcs  Stephen,  became  law, 
March,  1872,  31 

Marriage,  the  Kuch  Behar,  unquestion- 
ably a legal  one,  286 
Marsden,  Mr.,  legend  preserved  by, 
“ as  the  belief  of  the  people  of 
Johore,”  400 

account  by,  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  Tagalas  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  with  regard  to  their  origin, 
516 

Martin,  Father,  account  of  the  “Lex 
Talionis  ’’  in  the  Manava  country, 
228 

Masblz,  often  formerly  as  now  called 
Bardshir,  492 

Masson,  Mr.,  map  by,  of  the  valley 
of  Jelalabad,  gives  a fair,  but  not 
accurate,representation  of  the  locality, 
187 

gives  a drawing  of  the 

old  Bala  Hissar,  which  he  calls 
“ Tumulus  or  Mound  of  Kwazi 
Lahoree,”  188 

opened  many  topes  in 

theJelalabadValley,butdistinguished 
between  Topes  and  Tumuli,  which 
Mr.  Simpson  thinks  incorrect,  189 

object  of  the  excavation 

of,  was  coins,  not  architectural  re- 
mains. ibid 

Mathura  Inscription,  the  second  record 
of  the  Gupta  succession,  532 
Manava  Dharma  Sastrin,  raiich  in,  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  edicts  of  Asoka, 
218 

expressly  states 

that  the  Indians  “ use  unwritten 
laws,”  ibid 

Megasthenes  knew  nothing  of  the 
“ Laws  of  Manu,”  210 

states  that  the  Indians  do 

not  know  official  writing  but  manage 
all  their  affairs  from  memory,  ibid. 

and  that  there  were  seven 

castes  instead  of  Manu’s  four,  211 
Menangkaba,  the  most  ancient  state  of 
Sumatra,  399 

Mitaxara,  the,  no  reason  for  supposing 
any  real  authority  in  matters  of  Law, 
234 

Miscellaneous  Oriental  or  Indian  sub- 
jects, articles  or  books  relating  to, 
Ixxvi-lxxix 

Miscellaneous  Semitic,  publications 
falling  under  the  head,  evi-vii 
Mitra  Eajendra,  Antiquities  of  Orissa, 
vol.  ii.  notice  of,  xxxv 
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Mohammed,  the  forms  of  his  name,  as 
used  on  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell, 
238 

names  of  relatives,  an- 
cestors, followers,  etc.,  239,  etc. 

his  ten  companions  held 

in  special  honour,  242 
Mohammedanism,  in  the  early  ages  of, 
all  persons  of  a different  faith  were 
treated  as  enemies,  429 
Mohammedans,  even  if  under  different 
governments,  are  still  considered  as 
of  one  nationality,  429 

foibidden  by  their  own 

law  to  molest  those  with  whom  they 
are  living,  430 

Mohammedans  of  India,  generally 
Soonnees  of  the  Hainfite  sect,  433 
Mohammedan  law,  generally  binding 
on  the  consciences  of  Mohammedans, 
429 

Mohammedan  law,  injunctions  of,  to 
Mussulmans  residing  in  Bar-ool- 
Hurb,  or  foreign  country,  577 
Mohammedan  religion,  made  its  way 
to  the  Malay  Archipelago  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  498 
Mohammedan  Ziarets,  many  of,  almost 
certainly  Buddhist,  205 
Mongols  begin  to  have  an  independent 
history  on  the  downfall  of  the  Khitans 
and  the  rise  of  the  Kin  Tartars, 
126-127 

Morbi  copper-plate  grant,  importance 
of  the  inscription  on,  as  bearing  on 
the  deferred  use  of  the  Gupta  era 
544 

Morgan,  E.  Delmar,  description  by,  of 
the  collection  of  papers  relating  to 
the  Caucasus,  etc.,  published  by  the 
Government  of  Russia,  under  the 
editing  of  M.  Adolphe  Berge,  xvi- 
xix 

Morrison,  Mr.,  M.A.,  letter  from,  to 
R.  N.  Gust,  ISsq.,  354 

schedule  by,  of 

Caucasian  nationalities,  353 
Moslem  female  name.s,  a notice  of  some 
of  the  most  ctdebratcd,  269-278 
Moslem  women,  the  names  of,  far  more 
simple  than  those  of  the  men,  267 
Mouatt,  Dr.,  by  order  of  Lord  Canning 
goes  to  the  Andaman  Islands  to  estab- 
lish a convict  settlement  there,  469 
Miillcr,  Prof.  E.  Max,  view  of,  that 
the  Yedic  hymns  were  transmitted 
orally,  103 

Nagara  Goondeo,  perhaps  the  tumulus 
containing  the  tooth  of  Buddha,  191 


Nagarahara,  district  of,  probably  ex- 
tended from  Jugduluck  to  the  Kyber 
Pass,  183 

city  of,  probably  on  the 

right  bank  of  the  Surkhab,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Kabul  river,  184 

on  proposed  site  of,  many 

remains  of  old  walls,  etc.,  185 

said  by  Hiouen  Thsang  to 

have  been  about  four  mUes  in  cir- 
cumference, ibid 

very  nearly  identified  by 

Vivien  de  St.- Martin,  186 

few  sites  along  the  Italian 

base  of  the  Alps  equal  to  it  in  scenery, 
192 

Nagrak.  perhaps,  as  V.  de  St. -Martin 
thought,  a remnant  of  the  old  name 
Nagarahara,  191 
Nahapana,  coin  of,  526 
Na-kic-lo-ho,  the  Chinese  form  of 
Nagarahara,  187 

Names,  Alohammedan,  difficulty  arising 
from  the  changes  in  the  designation 
of  men  of  rank,  255 
Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  re- 
ligion, essentially  monotheistic  in  his 
views,  2 

Nearchus  confirms  the  statement  of 
Megasthenes  that  the  Indians  have 
no  written  laws,  211 
Newton,  Mr.,  considers  the  figured  dates 
on  the  Shh  coins  refer  to  the  era  of 
Vikramaditva,  b.c.  57,  524  and  note 
ibid 

Nicknames,  rarely  applied  by  the  Arabs 
to  women,  but  complimentary  names 
not  uncommon,  273 
Ning-Yuen,  a Doctor  of  the  Law,  at- 
tempts to  steal  the  “Tooth  Relic”  of 
Buildha,  568-9 

“ Nirvana  ” generally  the  expression  of 
immortal  hope  as  held  by  the  ten 
Buddhist  nations,  59 
a heaven  devised  by  meta- 
physicians as  a logical  necessity,  61 

general  views  of,  from 

Chinese  books,  63-64 

usual  Chinese  translation  of 

the  Sanskrit  word,  is  “ Destruction 
and  Salvation,”  65 

really  fhdavaaia,  the  triumph 

of  ascetic  life  over  the  body,  ibid 

considered  by  Prof.  F.  Max 

Muller  to  mean  spiritual  freedom, 
69 

really  an  ideal  moral  perfec- 
tion attained  gradually  bv  progressive 
advances  in  the  Buddliist  virtues, 

71 
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“ Nirvana,’’  the  practical  use  of,  to  assist 
in  contemplative  moral  training, 
ibid 

the  four  virtues  of,  are 

tranquillitv,  ioy,  entire  freedom  and 
purity,  73 

nothing  is  omitted  from  it, 

as  it  is  conceived  of  as  perfect,  74 
Non-Aryau  languages  of  India,  Ixviii- 
1.VX 

North  China  Branch  of  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  papers  in  Journal  of,  xxx 
Numismaiies,  essays,  hooks,  etc.,  re- 
ferriug  to,  cxviii-cxx 

“ Omito  Fo,”  or  Amitabha,  recognized 
as  a Divinity  with  power  to  save,  70 
Oppert,  G.,  paper  by,  “On  the  weapons, 
army  organization,  and  political 
maxims  of  the  ancient  Hindus,”  1 
Oriental  Studies,  Sanskrit,  general 
progress  of,  Ivi-lxi 

Orme,  Mr.,  statement  by,  in  his  “ His- 
tory of  the  Military  'fransaetions  in 
India,”  ed.  1703,  229 
Oxen,  white,  of  Beluchistan,  kneel,  to 
be  loaded,  like  camels,  493 

Palenibang,  Sumatra,  legend  at,  similar 
to  those  at  Perak,  etc.,  503 
Pali,  works  or  papers  in,  Ixiii-iv 
Pandava  family,  the  names  of,  held  in 
great  veneration  by  the  Koi,  413 
Panini  distinctly  refers  to  writing,  106 
Panjabi  language,  a weekly  journal 
started  in.  by  the  Sikh  Association 
at  Lahore.  Ixviii 

Pantheism,  Indian,  rests  on  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  God’s  Unity,  1 
Patala,  the  word,  considered  by  Prof. 
F.  Mitx  Miiller  to  be  analogous  to 
biblos  or  book,  105 

Pawangs,  medicine  men  of  Perak, 
traditions  preserved  in  the  writings 
of,  520 

translation  of  the  tradition 

of  regarding  the  creation  of  the 
world,  521-523 

Perak,  Rajahs  of,  translation  from  a 
MS.  once  belonging  to,  401-403 

supernatural  visitors  to,  have 

Sanskrit  names,  while  that  of  the 
chieftain  of  Palembang  is  pure 
Malay,  404 

traditionary  account  of  the 

founding  of,  501-507 

no  Sultan  of,  ever  has  a crown, 

504 

Ahamad  Taj-uddin,  the  first 

Raja  of  any  importance,  505 


Pheel  Khana  Cave,  the  only  one  with 
a Vihara,  discovered  by  Mr.  Simpson 
ill  Afghanistan,  204 
PhoMiician,  notice  of  works  relating  to, 
evii-cviii 

Pilgrims,  Chinese,  state  (fifth  cent,  a.d.) 
that  in  JIadhya-desa  the  people 
“ know  neither  registers  of  the  popu- 
lation, nor  magistrates,  nor  laws,  ’ 211 
Plebeians  generally  had  two  names, 
only,  204 

Polynesia,  papers  and  books  referring 
to,  Ixxvi 

Portraan,  M.  V.,  lives  in  the  jungles, 
with  the  mostdistant  of  the  Andaman 
tribes,  471 

Prakrit,  works  or  papers  in,  Ixii-iii 
Prendergast,  Mr.  .M.  II.,  short  voca- 
bulary by,  of  the  Savara  language, 
420-428 

Princess  of  the  River,  myth  of  the, 
probably  a reflex  of  the  Turanian 
belief  as  to  the  mode  of  the  creation 
of  mankind,  511 

Rafflcs’s  History  of  Java,  notice  of  the 
traditions  in  the  island  of  Celebes, 
516-7 

Rajmahali  dialect.  Primer  in,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Brock,  Ixviii 

Ram  Chandar  Sen,  remarkable  lecture 
by,  in  April,  1879,  on  the  subject, 
“ India  asks,  who  is  Christ  ? ” 

visit  to  England, 

and  impressions  formed  by  him  of 
Christian  life  here,  28-29 
Rama  Dasa  Sena,  Sanskrit  Ode  by, 
addressed  to  the  Congress  of  Orient- 
alists at  Berlin,  573-576 
Rammohun  Roy,  general  sketch  of  his 
life,  A.D.  1772-1833,  4-14 

publishes  at  16  a 

tract  against  idolatry,  4 

early  eminence  of  as 

a linguistic  scholar,  4-5 

becomes  Dewhn  or 

managing  officer  to  the  collectors  and 
judges  of  Rungpur,  Bh&galpur,  and 
Ramgarh,  6 

points  out  that  there 

is  no  Vedic  sanction  for  Sati,  which 
was,  hence,  abolished  in  British 
India  in  1829,  7 

founds  in  1816  the 

AtmTya  Sabha,  8 

general  sympathy  in 

later  life  with  the  Unitarians,  9 

establishes  prayer 

meetings  in  1828,  the  germ  of  the 
first  Theistic  Church,  1 1 
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Eammohun  Koy  sent  to  England  in  | 
1830,  by  the  ex-King  of  Dehli,  who 
then  created  him  a Kaja,  13 

dies  at  Bristol,  Sept. 

27,  1833 

Eas  Mala,  Hindu  Annals  of  Guzerat, 
extract  from,  91 

Easselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  origin  of 
this  name,  247 

Eawlinson,  Major-Gen.  Sir  H.  C., 
statement  by,  with  reference  to  the 
recent  researches  of  Mr.  Hormuzd 
Eassam,  li-iii 

Eeformation  as  caused  by  Nanak  and 
Kabir  mainly  due  to  Muhammedan 
influences,  2 

Eeinaud,  M.,  opinion  of,  respecting 
Albiruni’s  account  of  Indian  dates, 
527-529 

Eeligion,  the  Andamanese  have  but  a 
very  slender  knowledge  of.  475 
Eesemblauce,  points  of,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  Jew'ish  and  Arab  names, 
260 

Eig-Veda,  some  of  the  oldest  hymns 
of,  monotheistic,  1 

Eivett-Carnac,  Mr.,  paper  by  on  Clay 
Disks  called  Spindle  Whorls,  xlvii- 
viii 

Eogers,  Eev.  A.,  account  of  the  morals 
of  the  S.  of  India,  221 
Eome,  Ancient,  the  name  of  the  Gens 
always  stcond,  as  Caius  Julius  Cmsar, 
263 

Eosenberg,  Dr.,  account  by,  of  the 
beliefs  of  the  inhahitants  of  the 
hlantawe  Islands,  with  regard  to 
the  creation  of  man,  513-515 
Eoss,  Mr  , names  of  the  eponymi  of 
eight  Khitan  tribes  given  by,  143 

notes  on  the  Khitans  in  his 

History  of  Corea,  130-1 
Eoxalana,  story  of  the  name  of,  274-5 
Eutland  Island  and  Little  Andaman, 
Islands  between,  not  permanently 
inhabited,  281 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  progress  of 
the  publication  of,  Ixx-lxxi 
Shh,  kings  of,  the  early  coins  of. 
Trilingual,  525 

Sajarah  Malayu  (the  Malay  Tree),  an 
iiistorical  account  of  the  Mogul  line 
of  Malacca,  86 

readings  of,  in  four 

different  MSS.  belonging  to  the 
E.A.S.,  88-90 

a Malay  hi.story  of 

the  kings  of  Malacca,  edited  by 
]\1.  Duluurier,  508 


Samaritan  hymns,  etc..  Father  Bollig 
engaged  in  editing,  cii 
Samudra  Gupta,  manifesto  of,  on 
Asoka’s  column  at  Allahabad,  532 
Sandhi,  the  rules  of,  seem  to  imply 
names,  and  of  pictorial  signs  of  some 
kind,  105 

Sanskrit  grammarians,  neither  Ariano- 
nor  Indian- Pali  sufficient  to  express 
all  the  letters  required  by,  1 14 
Sanskrit  words  in  Malay,  probably 
borrowed  from  the  parent  language, 
not  from  the  Sanskrit-derived  lan- 
guages of  India,  80 
Sarvarhj  ochchhettra.  probable  meaning 
of  this  title  on  the  inscription  of 
Kumara  Gupta  at  Bhitari,  547 
Satow,  E.,  paper  by,  on  ancient 
sepulchral  mounds  at  Kandzuhe, 
xlix 

Savara  language,  short  vocabulary 
of.  by  Mr  M.  H.  Prendergast,  426- 
428 

Schiefner,  Prof.,  valuable  paper  by, 
from  materials  also  collected  by 
M.  Bergd,  294 

Semang  girl,  story  of,  whose  blood 
was  white,  502 

Semitic  literature,  general  account  of 
the  year’s  work,  xci-cviii 
Sen,  Mr.,  views  of  his  friends,  as 
stated  in  editorial  articles  of  the 
Indian  Mirror,  283-4 

idea  of  his  own  character,  ns 

shown  by  the  statements  of  his  friends 
and  followers,  284 

views  as  to  the  New  Dispen- 
sation, of  which  he  claims  to  be  the 
founder,  285 

his  services  of  the  highest 

value  to  India,  287 

letter  to  Prof.  Monier 

Williams,  288-9 

Serka  the  “ sharp-sighted,”  story  of, 
270 

Sewell,  E.,  “ Note  on  Amravati  Tope 
and  excavations  on  its  site  in  1877,” 
xxxviii-ix 

Shanfari,  described  by  De  Sacy  as  a 
poet  of  the  tribe  of  Azd,  and  as  one 
of  “ the  runners,”  437 

pedigree  of,  as  given  by  Hajji 

Khalifa,  437 

notes,  etc.,  on,  462-467 

poem  of,  shows  that  he  was 

swift  of  foot,  438 

believral  to  have  lived  a short 

time  before  Muhammad,  439 
auecdotes  of  his  early  life,  4 SO- 
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Shanfaru,  why  the  poem  by,  is  called  the 
“ L-Poem  of  the  Arabs,”  444-446 

general  argument  of  it,  446- 

448 

text  and  translation  of  the  poem 

of,  450-462 

Shulam  or  Sulam,  the  real  founder  of 
the  Khitai  Empire,  bore  the  family 
name  of  Yelu,  144 

Siahkoh,  on  the  top  of  Buddhist  re- 
mains, called  by  the  natives  ‘ ‘ Kaffir 
ko,”  187 

Siaolisi,  the  Empress,  wise  counsels  of, 
154 

humility  of,  163 

Simpson,  Mr.,  visits,  with  escort  from 
the  late  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari,  some 
ancient  ruins  in  the  Kunar  vallev,  ' 
206-7 

Sinhalese,  handbook  of,  by  Mr.  Alwis, 
Ixviii 

Skanda-Gupta,  inscription  of,  found  at  ' 
Indor,  neiir  Anupshahar,  637  ! 

on  the  northern  face  of  I 

the  Girnar  rock,  537-8  | 

Slave  kings  or  rulers,  rise  and  names 
of,  257-8 

Smriti,  law  of,  never  fully  introduced 
by  the  Brahmans  into  Southern 
India,  233 

generally  refers  to  the  Brah- 
mans only,  ignoring  the  non-Aryan 
populations,  235 

Soheil,  the  star  Canopus,  its  name 
possibly  derived  from  its  worship,  247 
Solan  dialect,  vocabulary  of,  importance 
of  collecting,  127 

South  of  India,  legal  institutions  in, 
far  older  than  any  in  the  north,  233 
Srikshetra,  the  country  of,  identified 
by  Capt.  St.  John  in  1872,  with  old 
• Tung-oo  and  Sandoway  in  Burma, 
563 

Sruti  and  Smriti,  really,  what  seems 
good  to  oneself,  209 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  Lord,  views  of, 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Baillie’s  paper  ; 
“ On  the  duty  of  Mohammedans  in  ; 
British  India,”  435-6  j 

Stars,  some  of  the  ancient  Arabic  names 
for,  stiU  preserved,  247 
Steele’s  “ Hindu  Castes,”  of  great  ' 
value  to  inquirers,  231 
Stewart,  Sir  Donald,  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Andamans  in  1874, 469 
St-Martin,  V.  de,  traces  Chinese  pil- 
grims from  Kapisa  to  Langpo  (Lugh- 
man),  187 

Straits  Branch  of  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society, 
papers  in,  xxix-xxx 


I Sumatra  and  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
peculiarly  liable  to  Indian  influences, 
498 

■ probably 

the  first  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
Aryans  from  India,  512 
Sumiah,  the  name  given  to  any  black 
substance  used  for  the  eyes,  497 
Surnames,  the  commencement  of  the 
use  of,  clearly  traceable  to  feudal 
times,  260 

according  to  Camden,  not 

settled  among  the  common  people 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  261 

not  usual  in  Wales  till  a 

comparatively  late  period,  261-2 
Sutra  literature,  the,  .succeeded  imme- 
diately that  of  the  Vedas,  105 
Syriac,  books  on,  ci 

Tamil,  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  trans- 
lated into,  Ixviii-ix 

Tamils,  the  customs  of,  duly  preserved 
by  the  successive  governments  of 
Cevlon,  236 

Tan  Saban,  legend  of  the  death-wound 
of,  506 

war  with  the  second  king 

of  Perak,  probably  founded  on  the 
m^-thological  tales  of  the  Hindu 
warriors  Salivahana  and  Vikrama- 
ditya,  507,  note 

Tang  D^Tiasty,  final  close  of,  in  a.d. 
907,  148 

Telugu,  or  Telinga,  Shakespeare’s 
‘‘Julius  Caesar”  translated  into,  Ixix 

the  ‘‘Klings”  of  the  Malays 

supposed  by  Leyden,  Crawfurd,  etc., 
to  have  introduced  Hinduism  into 
Malaisia,  94 

TerriendelaCouperie,  affinities  between 
Indo-Pali  and  Corean,  suggested  by, 
Ixviii 

Tibetan,  notice  of  M.  Jaesekhe’s  Dic- 
tionary of,  Ixviii 

Theism  not  introduced  into  India  by 
the  founders  of  the  Brahma  Samaj,  1 
Thousand  and  One  Xights,  most  of  the 
names  in,  of  Arab  origin,  279 

tales  of,  a 

faithful  picture  of  Arab  manners 
during  the  decline  of  the  Khalifate, 
and  in  Egypt,  279 

Transmigration  of  souls,  not  seriously 
held  as  an  article  of  faith  in  China 
or  Japan,  61 

but,  on  • the 

other  hand,  firmly  held  by  _the 
Buddhists  of  Ceylon,  Burmah  and 
Siam,  62 
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Travellers,  European,  Bernier,  Taver- 
nier, etc.,  say  nothing  of  laws  written 
or  unwritten  in  India,  212 
Tseng,  Marquis,  Hon.  M.R.A.S., 
Chinese  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  valuable  works  in  Chinese 
presented  by  to  B.A.S.,  xiii 
Turkish,  books  and  papers  on,  cxvi- 
cxvii 

Turkish  names,  peculiar,  and  their 
meaning,  255-258 

Tuuk,  Fun  der,  M.,  “Notes  on  the  Kawi 
Language  and  Literature,”  Art.  II., 
42-58 ; Corrigenda,  684 

Usury,  the  taking  of,  strictly  prohibited 
by  the  Koran,  430-431 

according  to  Mohammedan 

Law  means  interest  at  any  rate  and 
is  not  limited  to  loans  of  any  special 
kind,  431 

Mohammedan  prohibition  of, 

probably  derived  from  the  Jews,  who, 
however,  were  allowed  to  take  it 
from  foreigners,  ibid 
only  permitted  to  Moham- 
medans when  the  country  they  are 
in  is  a Dar-ool-Hurb,  432 

Vaishnava  Reformers  advocate  God’s 
unity  and  personality  in  the  12tli, 
13th,  16th,  and  16th  centuries,  2 

system,  great  error  of,  the 

need  of  constant  avataras,  ibid 
Valabhis,  date  of  the  assertion  of 
supremacy  by,  531 

Van  den  Broeck’s  statement  that  there 
was  no  written  law  or  tribunal  in  the 
South  of  India  (a.d.  1624),  221 
Vasconcellos-Abreu,  paper  by,  on  Indian 
myths,  preserved  in  the  “ Lusiadas,” 
Ixxviii 

Viharas,  Buddhist,  no  longer  visible  in 
the  Jelalabad  valley,  196 
Volpu,  the,  or  standard  of  the  Kois, 
considered  sacred  but  not  actually 
worshipped,  418 

Vindhya  mountains,  Hindu  law  never 
administered  south  of,  219 


Visdelou  and  De  Mailla,  value  of  the 
works  by.  in  elucidating  the  history 
of  the  Khitans,  135  and  p«ssm 

Watson,  Major,  Legends  of  Junhgadh, 
quotation  from,  630-31 

Whitney,  Prof.,  coincides  with  Cole- 
brooke  in  thinking  that  the  Hindus 
derived  the  basis  of  their  Astronomy 
from  the  Greeks,  543 

Wilford,  Colonel,  value  of  the  early 
researches  of,  547-8 

Wilks,  Colonel,  notice  by.  of  the  Bart, 
Baut,  or  Batt  (the  Indian  bard), 
as  variously  pronounced,  93 

Writing,  art  of,  known  long  before 
there  was  any  sign  of  an  alphabet  in 
India,  118 

Indian,  various  independent 

evidences  of,  108 

Wall  of  China,  reason  of  the  building, 
132 

Wenger,  Rev.  Dr.,  notice  of,  x-xi 

Yajnavalkya,  work  attributed  to,  trace- 
able to  the  possession  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  schismatic  “ White 
Yajus,”  212 

Yali,  the  Khitan  ruler,  adopts  the 
Imperial  family  name  of  the  Tang 
Dynasty,  140 

one  of  the  descendants  of  the 

founder  of  the  Khitan  Royal  stock, 
143 

Yazd,  distance  of  from  Kerman,  229 
miles,  490 

Yerukala  (the  dialect  of  Rajah  Jlun- 
dry),  brief  sketch  of,  by  Colonel  Mac- 
don.ald,  Ixix 

Yezidis,  origin  of  their  name,  according 
to  Layard,  243-4 

Yuan-ciiiu,  remarkable  travels  of, 
563-4 

Zend,  Pahlavi  and  Persian,  notice  of 
books,  etc.,  relating  to,  cxiv-exvi 

Zenobia,  Oriental  form  of  this  cele- 
brated name,  269  and  note 

Zobeidc,  origin  of  this  name,  272 
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THE  FIFTY-EIGHTH 

ANXIYEESAEY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 

Held  on  the  ^Oth  of  May,  1881, 
Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  EAWLINSON,  K.C.B., 

D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  PRESIDENT  AND  DIRECTOR,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Members. — The  Council  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  have 
to  report  to  the  Members  of  the  Society  that,  since  the  last 
Anniversary  Meeting,  held  in  the  Society’s  House  on  Monday, 
hlay  24,  1880,  there  has  been  the  following  change  in,  and 
addition  to  the  Members  of  the  Society. 

They  have  to  announce,  with  regret,  the  loss  by  Death  of 
their  Resident  Members — 

Colonel  Sir  ‘William  Merewether,  K.C.S.I. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  George  Le  Grand  Jacob,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 

W.  E.  Frere,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Macpherson  Macleod,  K.C.S.I. 

Major-General  E.  Tnite  Dalton,  C.S.I. ; 

E.  Guest,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A.,  for  twenty-eight  years 
Master  of  Cains  and  GonriUe  College,  Cambridge. 

of  their  Non-Resident  Member, 

S.  "W.  Fallon,  Esq. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  they  have  elected  : as  Resident  Members, 

"William  Amhurst  Tyssen  Amherst,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Howel  "Wills,  Esq. 
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Guy  Le  Strange,  Esq. 

George  Crawshay,  Esq. 

Sir  Wm.  Robinson,  K.C.S.I. 

Captain  WiLLiani  Gill,  R.E. 

Rev.  Marsham  Argles,  M.A. 

Alfred  H.  Haggard,  Esq. 

J.  W.  McCrindle,  Esq. 

E.  H.  Man,  Esq. 

Major-General  E.  C.  Law. 

J.  T.  Thornton,  Esq.,  C.S.I.,  D.C.L. 

Colonel  MaUeson,  C.S.I. 

Captain  Dumergue. 

Samuel  Stubbs,  Esq. 

"W.  Bramsen,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Chambers. 

The  Rev.  B.  Hale  ‘Wortham. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Lytton,  G.C.B. 
Dr.  Mackenzie,  M.D. 

Walter  Morrison,  Esq.,  M.A. 

M.  V.  Portman,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Jones  ; 

and  as  Non-Residents, 

Major  Trevor  J.  C.  Plowden. 

J.  K.  Birch,  Esq. 

J.  W.  Best,  Esq. 

S.  E.  Peal,  Esq. 

S.  W.  Fallon,  Esq. 

Professor  C.  W.  Lanman. 

M.  Fardunji  Jamshadji. 

W.  R.  Phillips,  Esq. 

E.  Satow,  Esq. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lahore. 

S.  S.  Thorburn,  Esq. 

Lieut.  H.  E.  McCallum,  R.E. 

S.  W.  BusheU,  M.D. 

Ahderrahman  Moulvie  Syed,  Barrister-at-Law. 
The  Rev.  C.  Swinnerton. 

Vidhyaswari  Prasad. 

M.  'Vinson. 

Rev.  James  Long. 

Herbert  J.  Allen,  Esq. 

The  Rajah  of  Bcshwnn. 

Thomas  T.  Fergusson,  Esq. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cain. 

Atmarain  Jayakar,  M.D. 

Rev.  Thomas  Russell  Wade. 

Lieut.  A F.  Barrow. 

Major-General  Sir  Miehael  Biddulph,  K.C.B. 
Capt.  II.  Wilberforce  Clarke,  R.E. 

C.  J.  Rodgers,  Esq.,  of  Umritsur. 
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The  Society  has,  therefore,  elected  twenty-three  Resident 
^lembers,  against  a loss  of  seven  Resident  Members,  and 
twenty-eight  Non-Resident  against  a loss  of  one  Non-Resident 
Member ; in  other  words,  the  gain  to  the  Society  since 
the  last  Anniversary  has  been  sixteen  Resident  and  twenty- 
seven  Non-Resident  Members,  in  all,  forty-three,  or  the 
same  number  as  last  year. 

On  the  personal  history  of  some  of  those  we  have  lost,  a few 
words  will  now  be  said. 

Major-General  Sir  O.  Le  Grand  Jacob,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B., 
for  many  years  a highly  distinguished  Member  of  this  Society, 
was  born  April  24,  1805,  at  Roath  Court,  near  Cardiff,  being 
a son  of  John  Jacob,  Esq.,  by  his  wife  Anna  Maria  Le  Grand, 
the  descendant  of  a French  family  exiled  on  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  was,  in  early  life,  educated  at 
Elizabeth’s  College,  Guernsey,  and  by  private  tutors  in  France 
and  England.  At  fifteen,  he  went  to  London  to  study  Eastern 
languages  under  Dr.  Gilchrist,  then  the  East  India  Company’s 
authorized  Instructor,  and,  a year  later,  received  a Cadetship 
in  the  Bombay  Infantry,  and  sailed  for  India,  with  Mr.  [after- 
wards Sir  Alexander]  Burnes.  At  Bombay  Sir  G.  Jacob  passed 
as  interpreter  in  Hindustani  with  such  unusual  speed  as  to  be 
complimented  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  a general  order. 
Soon  after  this  he  also  passed  in  Marathi  and  Persian. 

In  active  service,  he  was  engaged  in  1828  in  some  petty 
local  outbreaks  of  the  Bhils — a service  chiefly  dangerous  from 
the  pestiferous  nature  of  the  “ Nerbudda  Jungles,”  in  which 
it  took  place,  and  this,  too,  at  the  most  unseasonable  period 
of  the  year.  From  1824  to  1831,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  his 
Regiment,  during  which  period  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a good  colloquial  knowledge  of  many  of  the  dialects 
of  Western  India,  and  of  the  general  habits  of  native  society. 
In  1831  he  returned  to  England,  where  his  linguistic  attain- 
ments and  general  fitness  secured  him  a place  for  three  years 
on  the  Staff  at  Addiscombe.  On  his  return  to  India  he  was 
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selected  for  a Post  in  the  Political  Department  of  Bombay, 
and,  from  this  time  onward,  i.e.  1836  to  1859,  he  occupied 
various  posts  of  prominence  and  responsibility  in  Kattywar, 
Sawant-Warree,  Kutch,  Sind,  and  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country,  commanding  different  native  contingents,  as  Acting 
Political  Agent, — suppressing  an  insurrection  in  Kattywar  in 
1842, — and  serving  with  the  Southern  Mahratta  Field  Force 
in  1841-45.  The  general  details  of  his  military  services  will 
be  found  in  numerous  General  Orders  and  Despatches ; but 
his  own  admirable  work,  “ Western  India  Before  and  During 
the  Mutiny,”  affords  the  best  and  most  graphic  picture  of  the 
more  stirring  scenes  and  incidents  of  his  later  career.  During 
the  intervals  of  his  military  duties.  Major  Jacob  was  detached 
on  confidential  duty  in  Sind,  and  on  a commission  charged 
with  the  investigation  of  Departmental  abuses  in  Bombay. 
In  each  of  these  cases  his  worth  and  services  were  in  the  end 
duly  recognized  by  Government,  though  at  times  the  plain 
expression  of  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  the 
natives  of  India,  gave  offence  to  some  of  the  officials  with 
whom  he  had  to  do. 

In  1857,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel,  he  accompanied  his 
friend  Sir  James  Outram,  in  the  expedition  of  Persia,  and,  on 
his  retnrn  thence,  was  able  to  take  a most  valuable  part  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Mutiny  or  rebellion  which  had  just  broken 
out  in  Northern  India,  and  which  threatened  to  infect  the 
whole  Empire.  Two  of  the  European  Regiments  which  had 
returned  were  at  once  despatched  to  Caunpore;  and,  although 
it  was  at  first  hoped  that  the  Mutiny  would  be  confined  to 
Bengal  and  the  North-western  Provinces,  it  broke  out  at 
Kolapur  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  on  the  night  of  the  31st 
July,  1857,  only  a little  more  than  two  months  after  its 
original  commencement.  Colonel  Jacob  was  at  that  time 
nominally  Resident  in  Cutch,  though  he  had  been  lent  for 
a time  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Expedition  in 
Persia.  Fortunately  he  had  not  gone  to  his  post,  so  he  was 
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at  once  selected  as  the  fittest  man  to  quell  the  outbreak.  “ I 
have  confidence  in  your  judgment,”  wrote  Lord  Elphinstone, 
then  the  Governor  of  Bombay ; “ do  your  best  to  meet  the 
present  emergency,  and  rely  on  my  full  support.”  The  result, 
as  is  well  known,  was,  that  the  27th  Regiment,  which  had  led 
the  Mutiny  in  those  parts,  was  disbanded,  and  order  com- 
pletely restored  by  his  energetic  action  ; and  the  Government 
in  1858  placed  the  remaining  States  of  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country  under  him  as  Commissioner,  Shortly  after  this.  Sir 
G.  Jacob  returned  to  England,  and,  after  one  more  visit  to 
Bombay  in  1862,  finally  retired  from  the  service,  receiving  in 
1869  the  distinction  of  K.C.S.I. 

Sir  George  Jacob  was  throughout  his  life  a zealous  student 
of  Indian  literature,  and  endeavoured,  whenever  he  had  the 
opportunity,  to  promote  research  into  the  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  India.  Thus  he  was  among  the  earliest  copiers  of  the 
Girnar-Asoka  Inscription — his  original  pencil  and  pen  and  ink 
copy  being  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Society.  This  copy 
is  stated  by  Major-General  Cunningham,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  first  vol.  of  his  “Corpus  Inscriptionum  ” (Calcutta,  1877), 
to  have  been  the  one  used  by  James  Prinsep  for  his  account 
of  this  monument  in  the  Journ,  Beng.  Asiatic  Society,  vol. 
vii.  p.  219,  1838.  The  same  volume  also  contains  copies  of 
many  inscriptions  on  Copper  Plates,  found  at  different  places 
in  West  India.  In  or  about  the  year  1834,  he  was  requested 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Society,  through 
Sir  Alex.  Burnes,  to  undertake  for  them  the  translation  of  the 
Ajaib  al  Tabakat  (or  Wonders  of  the  Univei-se),  which  had 
been  purchased  in  the  bazaar  at  Bokhara  by  that  traveller. 
This  work  he  conscientiously  carried  out,  and  Sir  G.  Jacob’s 
MS.  is  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Society.  It  is  not  known 
why — having  been  translated — it  was  not  printed  ; but  a letter 
from  Sir  G.  Jacob  (dated  Kutch,  J une  20, 1853)  now  pasted  into 
the  fly-leaf  of  the  book,  shows  clearly  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
work  he  had  translated  was  not  worth  printing.  Quite  recently. 
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having  understood  that  some  valuable  papers  on  the  Island  of  Bali 
had  been  published  in  Dutch  by  the  late  Eev.  E..  Friederich, 
Sir  George  gave  £20  to  pay  for  their  translation.  These  were 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Society,  and  have  been  printed 
in  your  Journal,  in  Yol.  YIII.  p.  157,  Yol.  IX.  p.  59,  and 
Yol.  X.  p.  49. 

The  following  papers  were  contributed  by  the  late  Sir  George 
Jacob  to  different  Journals,  but  there  are,  probably,  several 
others  which  have  escaped  detection  : — 

Report  on  the  General  Condition  of  theProvince  of  Katteewar. 
Bomb.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  1,  1842. 

Report  on  the  District  of  Babriawar.  Ihid.  1843,  p.  200. 

Xotice  of  Borneo,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  a lecture  de- 
livered before  the  Bomb.  Geog.  Society,  Sept.  20,  1855. 
Ibid.  vol.  xiii.  1855. 

Inscriptions  from  Palitana,  J.  Bombay  As.  Soc.  vol.  i. 
p.  36,  1841. 

Inscription  on  a black  stone  to  the  left  of  the  Eastern 
Entrance  of  Ray  Khimgal’s  Mahal  of  Girnar.  Ibid.  p.  94, 
1842,  1 pi.  8 pages  of  the  text  of  the  Palitana  Inscription. 

Copy  of  the  Girnar  Asoka  Inscription.  By  Capt.  L.  G. 
Jacob  and  N.  L.  Westergaard.  Ibid.  p.  257,  1843,  with 
12  plates. 

Correction  of  the  Girnar  Asoka  Inscription.  Ibid.  vol.  ii. 
p.  410,  1845,  8 plates. 

Observations  on  Inscriptions  on  Copper  Plates  dug  up  at 
Nerur  in  the  Kudal  Division  of  the  Sa’want  Wari  State,  in 
April,  1848.  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  203,  1851,  with  18 plates. 

Observations  on  three  Copper  Plate  charters  granted,  re- 
spectively, A.D.  933,  A.D.  1261,  and  A.D.  1391.  With  facsimiles, 
transcripts,  and  translations.  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  97,  1852,  4 
plates. 

Genealojiical  and  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Gohel  Tribe  of 
Rajpoots.  Translated  from  a document  in  the  possession  of 
Bhownugger  Raja.  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  112,  1857. 
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Correspondence  between  Col.  Le  Grand  Jacob  and  the  Rev. 
R.  Friederich.  Ibid.  Append,  pp.  Ixxiv.  1861. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society — 

An  account  of  Guniti  (or  more  correctly  Bhumli),  the  ancient 
Capital  of  Jetwar.  Vol.  V.  p.  73,  1838. 

And  Report  on  the  Iron  of  Kattiwar,  its  comparative  value 
with  British  Metal,  the  mines  and  mode  of  melting  the  ore. 
Vol.  VII.  p.  98,  1840. 

Major-General  Edward  Tuite  Dalton,  C.S  I.,  who  died 
during  the  last  winter  at  Cannes,  was  born  in  1815,  and 
entered  the  army  in  1835,  since  which  period  he  saw  much 
active  service  in  India.  His  chief  duties  there  were  as  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Chota  Nagpore,  where  he  lived  many  years, 
engaged,  at  all  possible  intervals  of  necessary  business,  in 
collecting  the  materials  for  the  work,  on  which  his  literary 
reputation  mainly  rests,  “ The  Descriptive  Ethnology  of 
Bengal,”  which  was  printed  in  Calcutta  in  1872,  by  order 
of  the  Government  of  India.  The  book  is  illustrated  by 
a large  number  of  lithograph  portraits  copied  from  photographs. 
General  Dalton  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  the  following  papers  : — 

1.  Notes  of  a tour  made  in  1863-4  in  the  Tributary  Mehals 
under  the  Commissioner  of  Chota- Nagpore,  Bonai,  Gangpore, 
Odeypore,  and  Sirgooja.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  1,  1865. 

2.  Notes  on  a Tour  in  Maunbhoom  in  1864-65.  vol. 

XXXV.  p.  186,  1866. 

3.  Rude  stone  monuments  in  Chutia  Nagpur  and  other 
places,  vol.  xlii.  p.  112,  1873. 

4.  Letter  by,  On  a large  picture  representing  the  Conquest 
of  Palamau  in  1660  by  Daud  Khan,  Aurungzebe’s  General, 
vol.  xliii.  p.  240,  1873. 

This  remarkable  picture,  which  is  30  feet  long  by  12  wide, 
was  first  made  known  to  General  Dalton  by  Mr.  L.  R. 
Forbes,  in  1871.  His  letter  was  printed  by  the  General  in 
the  J.  Asiat.  Beng.  vol.  xl.  p.  129,  1871. 
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William  Edward  Frere,  the  third  son  of  Edward  Frere,  of 
Clydach  House,  Brecknockshire,  was  born  June  6,  1811.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Swansea  Grammar  School,  and  afterwards 
at  the  East  India  College,  Haileybury,  having  obtained  a 
Writership  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Canning,  at  that  time 
President  of  the  Board  of  Controul.  During  his  career  at 
Haileybury  he  obtained  the  Law  Prize,  and,  in  1829,  the  gold 
medal  for  Mathematics.  In  1830  he  went  to  Bombay,  and 
held  in  succession  the  appointments  of  Assistant  Registrar  of 
the  Sudder  Adawlut,  Assistant  Judge  at  Ahmedabad,  and 
First  Assistant  to  the  Collector  at  Poona.  He  married,  in 
March,  1838,  Eliza  Jane,  daughter  of  General  H.  S.  Osborne, 
came  to  England  on  furlough  in  1841,  and,  on  his  return  to 
India  in  1844,  became  Acting  Collector  of  Belgaum,  Collector 
and  afterwards  Judge  of  Dharwar  and  of  the  Sudder  Adawlut, 
which  appointment — till  in  1860  he  became  a member  of  the 
Bombay  Council,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1854-5  which 
he  spent  in  England  on  sick  leave — he  retained  till  1865, 
when  he  finally  retired,  taking  the  opportunity,  on  his  way 
home,  of  making  a journey  round  the  world,  and  visiting 
Ceylon,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  China,  Japan,  Panama, 
United  States,  and  Canada.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
settled  at  Bilton,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  acted  as  a Magistrate 
for  the  Counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  where  he  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  condition  of  his  poorer  neiglibours.  In 
August,  1870,  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  to  inquire  into 
the  health  of  the  Coolies  in  Demerara,  and  in  March  of  1872 
he  accepted  a similar  appointment  at  the  Mauritius.  He 
finished  this  work  in  November,  1873,  but  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  his  health  completely  broken  down.  For  his 
services  he  was  created  a C.M.G.  in  January,  1875.  He  died 
at  Littlehampton  on  March  23,  1880. 

Mr.  Frere  always  took  a lively  interest  in  the  manners, 
customs,  and  antiquities  of  India,  collecting  everywhere  speci- 
mens of  antique  carving,  implements,  arms,  etc.  He  for  some 
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years  employed  a native  artist  to  make  copies  for  him  of  the 
beautiful  carvings  in  the  old  Temples  at  Belgaum  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  country.  These  copies  still 
exist,  and,  also,  a very  curious  book  by  the  same  artist  con- 
sisting of  drawings  of  the  various  Gods  of  India  painted  in 
their  proper  colours  and  with  all  their  attributes. 

The  loss  we  have  received  by  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr. 
Fallon  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  have  watched  from 
month  to  month  the  work  he  accomplished  in  the  bringing  out 
of  his  Hindustani  Dictionary.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
labour  extended  over  several  years,  and  competent  scholars 
assert  that  the  work  he  has  thus  inaugurated  and  finished  is, 
of  its  class,  the  most  complete  that  has  been  done  by  any 
scholar.  It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  M.  Gar9in  de  Tassy,  who 
for  forty  years  devoted  himself  to  this  language,  should  not 
have  survived  to  witness  the  completion  of  a labour  to  which 
he  had  himself  called  early  attention.  It  is,  in  the  interests  of 
science,  worthy  of  mention  that,  before  Mr.  Fallon  left  India, 
to  enjoy,  as  we  all  hoped,  a few  months  of  rest,  he  had  planned 
a second  Dictionary — a Supplement,  so  to  speak,  of  his  previous 
one,  two  parts  of  which  have  already  been  published  by  his 
daughter,  under  the  title  of  “ English-Hindustani  Dictionary.” 
We  hope  that  due  support  will  be  given  to  this  posthumous 
work. 

Among  other  scholars  whom  we  may  be  allowed  to  com- 
memorate on  this  occasion,  but  who  were  not  actually 
members  of  our  Society,  no  one  is  more  entitled  to  our 
record  than  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sherring,  who,  devoting  himself 
mainly  to  missionary  work,  which  was  his  chief  duty  during 
his  valuable  life,  never  failed,  when  he  had  the  opportunity, 
to  extend,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  races  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  Thus  he 
was  enabled  to  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  tribes,  whose 
history  had  been  but  slightly  investigated  previously.  Mr. 
Sherring’s  work  was  in  this  matter  strictly  his  own  ; and  the 
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great  work  he  commenced,  but  failed  to  carry  out  completely, 
will  always  remain  a monument  of  true  scientific  labour,  ac- 
complished, as  it  certainly  was,  under  no  ordinary  difficulties. 

Mr.  Sherring,  in  early  life,  was  trained  at  the  Coward 
College,  and  after  graduating  in  the  University  of  London, 
entered  the  Ministry  in  1852.  His  chief  earlier  works  have 
been  “ The  Indian  Church  during  the  Rebellion,”  “ The 
Sacred  City  of  the  Hindoo  Pilgrims,”  “ The  Tribes  and  Castes 
of  India  as  represented  at  Benares,”  and  the  “ History  of  the 
Protestant  Missions  in  India.”  That,  however,  by  which  he 
will  be  best  remembered  is  his  account  of  the  “ Hindu  Tribes 
and  Castes,”  the  first  portion  of  which  was  printed  in  1872. 
It  is  understood  that,  only  a short  time  before  his  lamented 
death,  he  had  placed  in  the  Imnds  of  his  printers  a considerable 
mass  of  matter  carrying  up  his  researches  to  the  most  recent 
period.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  notanda  may  sooner  or 
XsLier  \)QQ,omQ  publici  juris.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
his  treatment  of  these  matters  has  been  too  technical,  but  the 
observations  of  a scholar  so  specially  trained  as  he  was  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  value — even  if  they  should  be  open  to  some 
question  in  matters  of  detail.  What  is  wanted  is  honest  and 
thorough  research,  and  we  must  not  quarrel  with  the  re- 
searcher if,  occasionally,  he  imports  into  his  researches  some 
opinions  with  which  other  students  do  not  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  agree. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wenger,  who  was  born  near  Berne  in 
Switzerland,  was  early  distinguished  by  his  zeal  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Oriental  studies,  and,  above  all,  by  his  labours  in 
making  the  Scriptures  intelligible  to  the  Hindus,  among  whom 
it  was  his  privilege  to  work  for  many  years.  Dr.  Wenger  was 
sent  out  by  the  Baptist  Society  to  India,  in  1839,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  great  object  which  had  been  partially 
carried  out  by  his  eminent  predecessor.  Dr.  W.  Carey,  and 
the  other  Serampore  Missionaries.  Apart  from  other  matters, 
his  especial  literary  work  has  been  the  translation  of  the  Holy 
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Scriptures  into  the  Bengali  language.  His  labours  closed 
with  his  lamented  death  on  August  20,  1880.  But  what 
he  has  accomplished  is  not  lost  to  those  who  watch  over  the 
scholarship  of  the  East,  however  exercised.  It  is  enough  to 
state  here  that  his  translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  into 
Sanskrit  elicited  from  the  most  competent  judge  on  such 
matters,  the  late  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  the  most  marked 
approbation.  It  may  be  added  that,  besides  his  translation 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  Dr.  AVenger  was  able  to  translate  the 
Historical  and  Prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
together  with  the  Gospel  and  Acts,  into  Sanskrit,  at  the  same 
time  turning  the  Poetical  portions  of  the  Hebrew  into  Sanskrit 
verse.  In  the  vernacular  Bengali  he  executed  two  revisions 

O 

of  the  Translation  of  the  Bible,  his  version  being  at  present 
accepted  throughout  Bengal  by  all  denominations  of  native 
Christians. 

M.  Mariette,  the  greatest  of  all  modern  explorers  of  Egypt, 
was  born  in  1821,  at  Boulogne,  and,  while  yet  a young  man, 
was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  arranging  the  papers  of  his 
deceased  friend  and  cousin,  M.  Nestor  THote,  one,  as  may 
be  recollected,  of  the  companions  of  Champollion  in  1827-9, 
a duty  which  naturally  led  him  to  take  the  greatest  interest 
in  Egyptian  Archaeology,  and  also  early  gave  him  such 
marked  knowledge  of  matters  Egyptian,  that  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  Louvre,  in  1849,  in  the  Egyptian  Depart- 
ment. Not  long  after  this,  at  his  own  suggestion,  he  was 
despatched  to  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out  and 
purchasing  Coptic  MSS.  among  the  decayed  or  decaying 
Coptic  Monasteries. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Cairo,  he  made  the 
famous  discovery — which  will  ever  be  associated  with  his 
name — of  the  long-lost  Serapeum,  the  burial-place  of  the 
“ Sacred  Bulls,”  and,  on  this  most  interesting  research,  he 
employed  four  years  in  the  sands  and  tombs  of  the  Egyptian 
Desert.  How  he  worked,  and  what  were  the  difficulties  his 
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patient  perseverance  enabled  him  to  overcome,  are  fully  told  in 
his  own  work,  “ Le  Serapeum  de  Memphis,”  Paris,  1857.  From 
this  time,  onwards,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  same  studies  ; 
and,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  Ex- Khedive,  and  his 
own  unwearied  exertions,  a long  series  of  the  most  important 
excavations  have  been  carried  out  in  various  parts  of  Egypt. 
The  magnificent  temples  of  Denderah  and  of  Edfoo  have 
been  completely  disinterred,  and  hundreds  of  inscriptions 
have  been  thus  brought  to  light.  The  famous  Sphinx  has 
been  laid  bare ; the  mysterious  building,  known  as  the  Temple 
of  the  Sphinx,  has  been  discovered ; and  extensive  works 
have  been  carried  out  at  Karnak,  Deir-el-Bahari,  Medinat 
Haboo,  and  Abydos.  The  Pyramid  fields  of  Memphis  and 
Sakkarah  have  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  the  unsuspected 
treasures  of  the  Necropolis  of  Megdoom  have  been  restored  to 
light  after  a repose  of  six  or  seven  thousand  years.  Apart 
from  his  excavations,  the  Museum  of  Boulak  is  the  best 
record  of  M.  Mariette’s  services  to  Archgeology ; but  it  is 
worth  while  to  add  here  a brief  list  of  the  chief  volumes  he 
has  published  in  connexion  with  his  own  special  work.  These 
are : Denderah  (1873-5)  in  five  folio  vols. ; Monuments 
Divers,  1872;  Abydos,  1870,  and  since;  Karnak,  1875  ; 
Deir-el-Bahari,  1877 ; Liste  Geographique  des  Pylones  de 
Karnak,  1875 ; with  a number  of  miscellaneous  papers  con- 
tributed by  him  from  time  to  time  to  the  Scientific  Journals 
of  Europe,  all  of  them  showing  the  unabated  interest  he  took 
in  his  first  and  long-continued  studies.  A letter  from  Miss 
Edwards  to  the  Academy  gives,  from  the  pen  of  his  brother, 
M.  Alphonse  Mariette,  some  interesting  particulars  of  his  last 
days,  and  also  of  his  usual  course  of  life,  which  was  that  of 
an  indefatigable  student.  M.  Mariette  was,  quite  recently, 
created  Pasha  for  his  services. 

The  Council  has  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to  the  Members 
of  the  Society  that  during  the  last  year  they  have  received 
hree  valuable  presents  to  the  Library. 
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Ihe  first  is  a gift  from  the  Marquis  Tseng,  the  Chinese 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  and  an  Honorary  Member 
of  this  Society,  of  107  volumes,  being  the  works  of  his  late 
father,  and  consisting  of  despatches,  rescripts,  etc.,  with  a 
large  number  of  poetical  and  other  literary  compositions.  This 
collection  has  been  catalogued  by  IMr.  Holt,  and  placed  with 
the  other  Chinese  books  in  the  Chinese  Library  of  the 

The  second  is  the  gift  of  a Member  of  this  Society,  Mr. 
Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  of  the  Imperial  Naval  Academy 
of  Yeddo,  Japan,  consisting  of  205  printed  volumes,  being  a 
complete  collection  of  Japanese  poetry,  of  which  the  following 
is  a brief  notice,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  before 
he  left  England  last  January. 

1.  Hiyiku-kin-Itsu-Shiii-Itsu-Sekiica : Evening  Conversa- 
tions on  the  Hundred  Odes  by  a Hundred  Poets.  By  Wozaki 
Motoyoshi.  Printed  1833.  This  is  a Commentary  on  the 
“ Hundred  Odes,”  and  contains  the  text,  as  do  all  the 
Commentaries  of  the  various  poetical  works  hereinafter  men- 
tioned. 9 vols. 

2.  Ko-kiu-  Wa-ka-Shifu  Toho-Kagami : i.e.  Distant  Mirror 
to  the  Japanese  Poems,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Enoto 
wori  Erorinaga,  the  greatest  scholar,  excepting  Kamono 
Mabuchi,  whom  Japan  has  produced.  This  Commentary  on 
the  “ Odes  Ancient  and  Modern  ” is  one  of  the  few  books 
written  in  the  colloquial  dialect.  2 small  vols.  in  case. 
Printed  1843. 

3.  Ko-kiu  Wa-ka-Shifu  Uchi-Giki : i.e.  “Notes  of  my 
Master’s  Teaching  of  the  Japanese  Poems,  Ancient  and 
INIodern.”  This  Commentary  contains  Kamo  us  Mabuchi’s 
views  on  the  “ Odes  Ancient  and  Modern.”  20  vols.  Printed 
1785. 

4.  Man-Tefu-Shifu  Riyallu-ge  : i.e.  Abridged  Exposition  of 
the  Collection  of  a Myriad  Leaves.  Printed  1812,  but  the 
work  was  completed  in  1796.  By  Tachibana  no  Cliikage. 
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This  is  the  best  edition  of  the  Man-Yefu-Shifu  or  “Myriad 
Leaves,”  the  earliest  poems  of  the  Japanese,  first  brought 
together  by  Imperial  order  in  a.u.  740.  This  collection  is 
revered  in  Japan,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  Homer  was 
by  the  Greeks.  We  find  in  it  the  most  archaic  form  of  the 
Japanese  language  and  the  earliest  ideas  of  the  Japanese 
people.  30  vols. 

5.  Meu-Yefu-Shifu  Shifu-Ho-8eu  : i.e.  “ Critical  Extracts 
and  Commentary  on  the  Collection  of  a Myriad  Leaves.”  By 
Kitamura  Kigin.  This  work  is  the  second-best  edition  of  the 
“ Myriad  Leaves.”  In  point  of  time,  it  was  the  first  Com- 
mentary on  the  entire  body  of  the  poems.  Printed  1688. 

6.  Wa-ka  hi  Zhifu  tahi  Dai  Shi/u : i.e.  “ Poetical  Collec- 
tions of  the  One-and-Twenty  Reigns,”  comprising  the 
following  works  published  from  time  to  time  by  Imperial 
command: — 

i.  Ko-Mn-Shifu : i.e.  “ Collection  of  Poems,  Ancient  and 
Modern.”  Compiled  a.d.  905.  There  were  four  compilers, 
the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  the  great  Ki  mo  Tsuruyaki, 
many  of  whose  odes  appear  in  the  Collection,  and  whose 
Preface  to  it  is  esteemed  as  a model  of  classical  prose.  This, 
the  first  in  date,  is  likewise  the  first  in  merit,  of  the  One-and- 
Twenty  Imperial  Collections ; in  it  the  Japanese  language  is 
seen  in  its  highest  point  of  perfection. 

ii.  Go-Sen-Shi/u : i.e.  “ Later  Selection.”  Compiled  a.d. 
951,  by  Ohonakatomi  Yoshinsbu  and  four  coadjutors. 

Hi.  Zhifu-wi- Shi/u  : i.e.  “ Poetical  Gleanings.”  Compiled 
between  a.d.  995  and  a.d.  999. 

iv.  Kin-Yefu-Shifu : i.e.  “Collection  of  Golden  Leaves.” 
Compiled  a.d.  1075,  by  Minamoto  no  Toshiyori  no  Ason. 

v.  Go  Zhifu-  Wi-Shifu,  i.e.  “ Later  Poetical  Gleanings.” 
Compiled  a.d.  1086,  by  the  “Chiyunugon  ” Michitoshi. 

vi.  Zhi-Kuvoa- Shi/u  : i.e.  “ Collection  of  Verbal  Blossoms.” 
Compiled  a.d.  1144,  by  the  “ Sakiyan  no  Daibu”  Akisake. 

vii.  Shi-zai-Shi/u : i.e.  “ Collection  of  the  Poems  of  a Thou- 
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sand  Years.”  Compiled  a.d.  1187,  by  the  Monk  and  Prime 
Minister  Toshinari. 

viii.  Shin-ko-Kin-Shifii : i.e.  “ New  Collection  of  Poems, 
Ancient  and  Modern.”  Compiled  by  the  “ Sangi  Wemon  no 
Kami  ” Michitomo,  and  early  coadjutors. 

The  above  are  known,  collectively,  under  the  name  of  Machi 
Dai  Shi/u  : i.e.  “The  Collection  of  the  Eight  Reigns.” 

o o 

ix.  S/iin-Chii/oku-Sen  Shifu : i.e,  “New  Imperial  Poetical 
Selection.”  Compiled  a.d.  1232,  by  the  celebrated  poet,  the 
“ Saki  no  Chyuunagoil  ” Faika. 

X.  Toku  Go-Sin  Shifu  : i.e.  “ Appendix  to  the  later 
Selection.”  Compiled  a.d.  1251,  by  the  “ Min  bukhiyan  ” 
Reizin  Tameihe. 

xi.  Toku  Ko-Kin  Shifu  : i.e.  “ Appendix  to  the  Collection 
of  Poems  Ancient  and  Modern.”  Compiled  a.d.  1265,  by 
the  “Saki  no  Naidai-Zhin,”  Fujihara  no  Motonichi,  and  three 
coadjutors. 

xii.  Toku  Zhifu-  Wi-Shifu  : i.e.  “ Appendix  to  the  Poetical 
Gleanings.”  Compiled  a.d.  1276,  by  the  “ Gon  Dainagon,” 
Tamenji  (son  of  Taraeike). 

xiii.  Shin  Go-Sen-Shifu  : i.e,  “ New  Later  Collection.” 
Compiled  a.d.  1303,  by  the  “ Dainagon  Tameyo  ” (son  of 
Tameugi). 

xiv.  Giyoku-Yefu  Shifu  : i.e.  “ Collection  of  Jewel  Leaves.” 
Compiled  a.d.' 1313,  by  the  “ Saki-no  Dainagon,”  Tamekane 
(grandson  of  Tameike). 

XV.  Toku  Sen-Zai  Shifu  : i.e.  “ Appendix  to  the  Collection 
of  the  Poems  of  a Thousand  Years.”  Compiled  by  the 
“ Saki  no  Gon  Dainagon  Tameyo  ” (same  as  the  compiler  of 
No.  xiii.). 

xvi.  Toku  Go  Zhifu-  Wi-Shifu  : “ Appendix  to  the  Later 
Poetical  Gleanings.”  Compiled  a.d.  1325,  by  the  “ Minbu- 
kiyau  ” Tamefugi  (said  to  be  the  son  of  Tameyo). 

xvii.  Fuu- Ga- Shifu  : i.e.  “The  Elegant  Collection.” 
Compiled  a.d.  1346,  by  the  “ Mikado  ” Hanazono. 
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xviii.  Shin  Sen-Zai  Shi/u : i.e.  “New  Collection  of  the 
Poems  of  a Thousand  Years.”  Compiled  a.d.  1359,  by  the 
“Dainagon”  Tamesada. 

xix.  SMn  Zhifu-Wi- Shi/u  : *'.e.  “New  Poetical  Gleanings.” 
Compiled  a.d.  1364,  by  the  “ Minbukyau  ” Tameakira. 

XX.  SMn  Go  Zhifu- Wi- Shi/u : i.e.  “New  Later  Poetical 
Gleanings.”  Compiled  a.d.  1384,  by  “ Chiyunnagon  ” 
Tameton. 

xxi.  Shin  Toku  Ko-Kin  Shi/u  : i.e.  “ New  Appendix  to  the 
Collection  of  Poems,  Ancient  and  Modern.”  Compiled  a.d. 
1438,  by  “ Zou  Dainagon  Asu-Kawi  ” Tsuneyo. 

[N.B. — Nos.  ix.  to  xxi.  are  known  collectively  under  the 
name  Zhifu  San  Dai  Shifu,  i.e.  “ The  Collections  of  the 
Thirteen  Peigns.  Altogether  56  vols.] 

7.  Shin  Dai-hin  Wa-ka-Shi/u : i.e.  “ New  Collection  of 

Japanese  Poems  arranged  according  to  their  subjects.”  The 
date  of  this  copy  is  unknown.  Another  copy  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  possession  bears  date  a.d.  1706.  16  vols. 

8.  \_Haushiyan  kiu'\  Yeu-Kiyoku  Shi/u : i.e.  Collection  of 
Lyric  Dramas,  according  to  the  Haushiyan  School.  This 
Pocket  Edition  is  dated  a.d.  1859,  and  the  only  title  the 
volumes  bear  is  that  of  the  plays  they  contain.  21  small 
volumes.  In  all  205  vols. 

The  third  is  a work,  unfortunately  wholly  in  Russian,  which 
has  been  sent  from  Tiflis  to  this  Society,  and  for  the  following 
notice  of  which  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to 
Mr.  E.  Delmar  Morgan,  who  undertook  to  prepare  the 
following  notes  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cust.  The  book  is 
entitled  “ Akti  Sobranniye  Kawkazkoyu  Archdologicheskoyu 
Kommisseyu,”  i.e.  Acts  collected  by  the  Caucasian  Archaeo- 
lofical  Commission  ; Archives  of  the  Vicerov  of  the  Caucasus, 
edited  by  Adolphe  Berg4,  President  of  the  Commission, 
vols.  i.-vi.,  Tiflis,  1866-75.  It  would  bo  impossible  in  this 
brief  sketch  to  give  more  than  the  barest  outline  of  the 
contents  of  these  splendid  volumes,  which  are  made  up  from 
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reports  from  Generals  and  other  responsible  officers  in  Trans- 
Caucasia,  and  comprise  a period  remarkable  in  Russian 
Annals,  from  the  subjugation  of  the  warlike  independent 
tribes,  on  either  side  of  the  Caucasus,  to  the  complete  annexa- 
tion of  their  country  by  Russia. 

The  honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  collect  and  publish 
these  valuable  historical  documents  belongs  to  Baron  Nicholai, 
the  able  coadjutor  of  the  Grand-Duke  Michael,  the  Patron 
and  President  of  the  Commission,  M.  Adolphe  Berge, 
an  accomplished  Orientalist,  having  undertaken  the  task  of 
editing.  Under  the  combined  auspices  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  of  other  members  of  the  Commission,  the  archives  of 
Tiflis,  Stavropol,  Georgiefsk,  Kizliar,  and  other  places  were 
ransacked.  In  that  of  Tiflis,  alone,  no  less  than  128,000 
folios  in  MS.  had  to  be  examined,  those  worth  keeping  to  be 
separated  from  those  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  contents  of  the 
former  duly  sifted.  The  result  of  this  work  will  be  found  in 
the  first  six  volumes. 

Vol.  i.  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  containing  the 
gudjari  or  acts  (76  in  number)  of  the  Grusian  or  Georgian 
Kings  in  the  native  language  of  that  district,  firmans  or  edicts 
of  the  Shahs  of  Persia,  and  other  curious  documents  in 
Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish,  the  native  texts  being  in  all 
cases  accompanied  by  a Russian  translation  revised  by 
M.  Berge  himself.  These  documents  possess  some  literary 
and  considerable  historical  interest,  embracing  a period 
extending  over  four  centuries  from  1398  to  1799.  The 
second  part  of  vol.  i.  deals  with  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  with  the  governorship  of  Lieut.-Gen. 
Carl  Feodorovitch.  A map  to  illustrate  the  political  divisions  of 
the  Caucasus  previously  to  the  present  century  accompanies 
vol.  i. 

Vol.  ii.  refers  to  the  years  1802-6,  rendered  remarkable  by 
the  vigorous  and  successful  administration  of  Prince  Tsitsianof, 
who  was  killed  at  Baku,  in  1806.  His  portrait  and  that  of 

VOL.  XIII. — [new  series.]  b 
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Prince  David  Georgevitch,  heir  of  the  overthrown  Dynasty  of 
Georgia,  are  given  in  this  volume,  which  would  have  been 
of  far  greater  interest  than  it  really  is,  were  it  not  that  many 
important  documents  relating  to  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Persia  are  missing,  having  been  sent  by  order  of  Alexander  1. 
to  Lieut.-Gen.  Michailofsky-Danilofsky,  who  was  charged  by 
His  Imperial  Majesty  to  write  a history  of  the  war,  no 
copies  of  these  having  been  preserved. 

Vol.  iii.  continues  the  series  down  to  the  5th  of  March, 
1809,  at  which  period  Count  Ivan  Vassilievitch  Gudovitcli 
held  the  reins  of  government  in  Georgia,  the  relations  of 
Russia  with  her  Muhamrnedan  neighbours  being,  at  this 
period,  in  an  unsettled  state.  Hence,  much  of  this  volume 
relates  to  Persia  and  to  Turkey ; but,  unfortunately,  for 
the  reason  above  given,  many  reports  on  Persian  affairs 
are  absent.  It  is  interesting  to  read,  among  other  papers, 
a report  by  Major-General  Felkersam,  of  the  Engineers,  of 
his  expedition  in  the  autumn  of  1805  into  the  Turkoman 
country. 

Vol.  iv.,  published  in  1870,  is  devoted  to  the  comparatively 
brief  tenure  of  office  of  General  Tormasoff,  an  energetic  and 
skilful  administrator,  with  whose  Governorship  the  lirst 
decade  of  the  supremacy  of  Russia  in  the  Trans-Caucasus 
draws  to  a close.  The  most  important  event  chronicled  in 
these  pages  is  the  fall  of  the  State  of  Imeritia.  This  kingdom, 
after  seven  centuries  and  a half  of  independent  existence 
under  two  dynasties,  the  Abkasian  from  a.D.  786  to  a.d.  985, 
and  the  Bagratidian  from  a.d.  1259  to  a.d.  1810,  became  for 
ever  part  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

Vol.  V.  opens  with  the  recall  of  General  Tormasoff,  and 
closes  with  the  year  1816.  To  this  period  belongs  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Persian  Empire  on  the  Western  Littoral 
of  the  Caspian,  and  the  storming  of  the  fortress  Lenkoran ; 
appendices  in  the  French  language  are  added.  The  perusal  of 
these,  especially  of  one  entitled  “ Idees  sur  expedition  dans 
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riiule,”  by  an  unknown  author,  written  in  1807,  would  interest 
some  of  our  Indian  officers, 

Vol.  vi.  is  in  two  parts,  each  forming  a bulky  volume, 
published  in  1874  and  1875,  and  extending  over  the 
Governorship  of  General  Yermolof  from  a.d.  1816  to  a.d. 
1827.  They  also  contain  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  the 
Caucasus,  viewed  by  the  light  of  early  Christian  monuments, 
from  information  collected  by  Demetrius  llakradje  during  his 
tour  in  1873. 

All  the  volumes  are  illustrated  with  portraits  of  some  of  the 
chief  actors  in  these  scenes.  Some  have  illuminated  title- 
pages  as  well,  with  vignettes  of  Tiflis  ; and  each  has  an  index. 
TJiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  volumes  contain  vast  stores 
of  information  on  a hitherto  closed  page. 

The  Council  has  also  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to  you  that 
Mr.  Holt  has  completed  the  Catalogue  of  the  Chinese  books 
belonging  to  this  Society ; and  he  has  done  so  on  a plan 
briefly  alluded  to  in  the  Report  of  last  year,  which 
will,  we  believe,  be  accepted  as  advisable  in  the  case  of  any 
future  catalogues  of  similar  collections,  his  plan  having  been 
to  arrange  the  works  in  various  bookcases  named  respectively 
after  China  itself,  or  eminent  persons  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  that  country.  The  letters  and  the  figures 
accompanying  these  names  indicate  the  exact  position  of 
each  work  in  its  respective  case ; and  an  ample  series  of 
cross-references  has  been,  also,  provided ; especially  to  other 
Chinese  Libraries  in  London,  as  to  those  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  India  Office,  and  of  the  University  College, 
Gower  Street.  These  are  respectively  indicated  by  the  letters 
B.M.  for  British  Museum,  I.O.C.  for  India  Office,  and  L.U. 
for  London  University.  By  these  means  the  student,  finding 
an  imperfect  copy  of  the  work  of  which  he  is  in  search  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Library  of  this  Society,  can  tell  where  other, 
and,  perhaps,  more  perfect  copies  may  be  found. 

Printed  copies  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  India  Office,  and  of 
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the  British  Museum  Libraries,  are  already  in  this  Library, 
and  Mr.  Holt  has  copied  for  it  that  of  University  College, 
in  140  pages  folio,  each  page  containing  five  slips. 

The  Library  of  the  Society,  with  its  5000  volumes,  does  not, 
of  course,  compare  in  bulk  with  that  of  the  National  Library  at 
the  British  Museum,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  may,  nevei*- 
theless  be  stated  that  every  branch  of  Chinese  Literature  is 
adequately  represented,  while  it  also  contains  many  works  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  collections  in  this  country. 

The  Council  also  beg  leave  to  report  that  your  Secretary 
has  now  nearly  completed  a MS.  Catalogue  of  the  Society’s 
Library  — indeed,  but  from  failing  eyesight,  would  have 
completed  it  long  ago  — and  that  the  slips  have  been 
provisionally  pasted  down  under  certain  leading  headings, 
namely,  the  languages  treated  of  in  the  different  volumes, 
as,  for  example,  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  etc.,  or  subjects, 
such  as  Voyages  and  Travels,  Miscellaneous  Indian,  includ- 
ing biographies,  and  the  reports  from  time  to  time  sent  to  the 
Society  by  the  India  Office  or  the  Governments  of  the  several 
provinces  of  India.  Some  progress  has  been  made  also  in 
a general  catalogue  of  the  papers  and  essays  to  be  found  in 
various  journals,  English  and  Foreign,  bearing  on  matters  of 
Oriental  research.  At  the  present  time,  the  papers  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  in  the  Old  and  New  Series  of  the  Society’s 
Journal,  and  in  that  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  have 
been  finished.  Your  Secretary  hopes,  by  the  end  of  the 
long  vacation,  to  be  able  to  announce  the  completion 
also,  of  those  of  the  Journal  Asiatique,  and  of  the  Bengal  and 
affiliated  Societies  in  India  and  of  the  East  generally.  It  may 
be  added  that,  during  the  last  long  vacation,  all  the  MSS. 
in  your  Library  which  are  represented  in  the  MS.  and 
printed  catalogues  drawn  up,  forty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Morley,  have  been  so  far  as  possible  identified,  though  several 
works  described  by  hitn  would  seem  to  be  no  longer  on  your 
shelves,  and  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  Catalogues 
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of  tlie  Sanskrit,  Turkish  and  Malay  MSS.,  which  at  present 
liave  been  only  partially  described. 

The  Council  further  beg  leave  to  report  that  during  the  last 
year  they  have  had  means  and  matter  sufficient  to  publish  a 
fourth  part  of  their  Transactions,  and  that  they  hope  that  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  their  members  will  enable  them  to  do  so  in 
future  ; at  the  same  time,  this  must,  of  course,  mainly  depend 
on  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  as  well  as  on  the  quality  of  the 
papers  offered  for  publication. 


AUDITORS’  REPORT. 

The  Auditors  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
financial  position  of  the  Society  continues  even  more 
prosperous  than  they  anticipated  when  they  last  examined 
the  accounts  eleven  months  since.  The  balance  at  the 
Bankers  is  considerably  in  excess  of  what  it  was  last  year^ 
notwithstanding  the  publication  of  a fourth  number  of  the 
Journal,  and  they  see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  a sufficient 
number  of  interesting  papers  will  be  forthcoming  to  render 
it  desirable  to  continue  it  as  a permanent  quarterly  publication. 
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Proceedings  of  Asiatic  Societies. — Roi/al  Asiatic  Society. — 
Papers. — llie  following  Papers  have  been  read  at  different 
meetings  of  the  Society  since  the  last  Anniversarj'^  of  May  24. 
1880. 

1.  By  Professor  Abel.  On  the  Origin  of  Language,  as 
traced  through  the  Egyptian.  Read  June  7,  1880. 

2.  Revised  translation  by  Professor  Kern  of  the  additional 
Edicts  of  King  Asoka  at  Dhauli  and  Jaugada.  Read  June  7, 
1880. 

3.  Second  Paper  On  the  Comparison  between  the  Gaurian 
and  the  Romance  Languages.  By  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. 
Read  July  5,  1880. 

4.  On  Indian  Theistic  Reformers.  By  Professor  Monier 
Williams,  C.I.E.,  D.C.L.  Read  November  15,  1880. 

5.  On  the  Invention  of  the  Indian  Alphabet.  By  Professor 
Dowson.  Read  December  20,  1880. 

6.  On  the  Identification  of  Nagarahara,  in  the  Valley  of 
Jelalabad,  with  reference  to  the  Travels  of  Hiouen-Thsang. 
By  William  Simpson,  F.R.G.S.  Read  January  24,  1881. 

7.  On  the  Koi  or  Ghond  of  Central  India.  By  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cain.  Read  February  21,  1881. 

8.  On  the  Lesghian  or  Avar  Language.  By  Cyril  Graham, 
Esq,,  M.A. 

9.  On  the  Chinese  Inscriptions  lately  discovered  at  Buddha 
Gaya.  By  Professor  Beal.  Read  March  22,  1881, 

10.  On  “ Tartar  ” or  “ Turk.”  By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Koelle. 
Read  April  25,  1881. 

Of  these  papers,  as  Nos,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  have  been 
already  printed  in  the  Society’s  Journal,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  anything  more  here.  Only  those,  therefore,  will  be  noticed 
which  are  not  at  present  in  type,  viz.  those  by  Professor  Abel, 
Mr.  Beal,  and  Mr.  Koelle. 

Professor  Abel,  in  his  paper  “ On  the  Origin  of  Language  as 
traced  through  the  Egyptian,”  pointed  out  that,  in  the  most 
ancient  hieroglyphical  period,  the  Egyptian  language  was  to  a 
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large  extent  the  language  of  homonyms  and  synonyms,  in 
wliich  many  of  the  roots  had  a great  variety  of  meanings, 
while  many  of  these  meanings  could  be  expressed  by  a great 
variety  of  roots.  Dr.  Abel,  then,  compared  the  primitive 
stage  of  the  language  with  the  late  Coptic,  and,  finding  the 
synonyms  gone  or  replaced  by  distinct  derivatives,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  language  was  only  gradually  developed  into  an 
intelligible  state.  The  general  nature  of  this  process,  he 
urged,  divested  it  of  much  of  its  surrounding  mystery,  as 
numerous  sounds  are  invented  for  every  conception,  o.‘  ten- 
tatively used  by  succeeding  generations.  A continuous  choice 
must  then  have  been  made,  until  a sound  most  responsive  to 
the  national  sense  was  fixed  upon,  and  more  or  less  extensively 
adopted,  each  root  having  no  doubt  a variety  of  significations. 

Dr.  Abel  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate  two  important 
facts  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  sense  and  sound,  viz.  the  in- 
tellectual and  phonetical  inversion  of  roots.  In  Egyptian, 
many  roots,  he  remarked,  mean  one  thing  and  its  opposite,  too  ; 
and,  where  there  is  no  variation  in  sound,  the  context  can 
alone  decide  which  signification  is  required  in  the  particular 
case.  In  other  words,  two  opposite  notions,  each  expressed  by 
separate  words,  are  formed  into  a compound  denoting  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  two  conflicting  meanings. 

Prof.  Beal  contributed  a paper  “ On  the  Chinese  Inscrip- 
tions lately  discovered  at  Buddha  Gaya,”  and,  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  referred  to  the  travels  of  fifty-six  Buddhist 
pilgrims  or  priests  from  China  to  India,  whose  history  had 
been  written  by  I-tsing,  a Chinese  Priest,  in  the  sixth 
century  a.d.  The  account  I-tsing  has  left  shows  clearly  that 
the  route  of  the  pilgrims  must  have  been  by  the  “ Southern 
Sea,”  i.e.  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  the  Coast  of  Pegu,  to 
Tamralipti,  as  well  as  by  the  northern  way  of  Tibet  and 
Nipal.  Sri-Blioja  seems  to  have  been  a great  centre  of  trade 
at  the  time  spoken  of,  and  this,  probably,  represents  the  part 
of  Java,  bordering  on  Surabaya. 
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To  the  Hev.  S.  W.  Koelle,  we  owe  a paper  entitled  “ Tartar 
or  Turk,”  in  the  first  portion  of  wliich  he  discussed  the  question 
whether  “Tartar”  or  “Tatar”  was  the  correct  spelling 
of  the  name,  and  gave  a good  deal  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  first  being  the  truly  original  form  of  tlie  word,  the 
meaning  being  that  of  “ wanderer,”  “ nomad,”  etc.  The 
latter  form,  ho  suggested,  was  probably  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  Arabs,  who  are  known  to  have  changed  many  words,  as 
“Mongol”  into  “ Mogol.”  Both  names,  Tartar  as  well  as 
Turk,  he  considered  to  be  mere  appellations,  and  not  proper 
names  of  distinct  tribes  ; he  held,  also,  that  the  two  words 
were,  undoubtedly,  of  common  origin. 

Journals. — Royal  Asiatic  Society. — Since  the  last  Anni- 
versary of  May  24,  1880,  Parts  III.  and  IV.  of  Vol.  XII. 
and  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Vol.  XIII.  have  been  issued,  and 
contain  the  following  articles  : — 

Thus,  in  Vol.  XII.  Part  III.  are  papers — On  the  Gaurian 
compared  witli  the  Romance  Languages,  Part  II.  By  E.  L. 
Brandreth,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 

On  the  Uzbeg  Epos.  By  M.  Arminius  Vambery. 

On  the  Separate  Edicts  of  Dhauli  and  Jaugada. 

By  Prof.  H.  Kern,  of  Leiden. 

A Grammatical  Sketch  of  the  Kakhyen  Language. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Cushing,  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission, 
Rangoon,  Burma. 

Notes  on  the  Libyan  Languages,  in  a letter 

addressed  to  R.  N.  Gust,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary  R.A.S.  By 
Prof  F.  \V.  Newman,  M.R.A.S. 

In  Vol.  XII.  Part  IV.  are  papers — On  the  Early  History 
of  Tibet,  from  Chinese  Sources.  By  S.  W.  Bushell,  M.D., 
Physician  to  H.B.M.  Legation,  Peking,  M.R.A.S. 

Notes  on  some  Inedited  Coins,  from  a Collection 

made  in  Persia,  during  the  years  1877-9.  By  Guy  Le 
Strange,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S. 
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Buddhist  Nirvana,  and  the  Noble  Eight-fold 

Path.  By  Oscar  Frankfurter,  Ph.D. 

At  the  close  of  the  volume  are  given  the  Index,  Annual 
Report,  and  List  of  Members. 

Vol.  XIII,  Part  I.  contains  : — 

1.  Indian  Theistic  Reformers.  By  Prof.  Monier  Williams, 
C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  Hon.M.R.A.S. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Kawi  Language  and  Literature.  By  Dr. 
H.  N.  Yan  der  Tuuk  (communicated  by  Dr.  Rost). 

3.  The  Nirvana  of  the  Northern  Buddhists.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Edkins,  D.D.,  Hon.M.R.A.S. 

4.  On  the  Account  of  the  Malay  “ Chiri,”  a Sanskrit 
Formula.  By  W.  E.  Maxwell,  M.R.A.S.,  Colonial  Civil 
Service. 

5.  The  Invention  of  the  Indian  Alphabet.  By  John 
Dowson,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.,  late  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  etc.,  at 
the  Staff  College. 

Vol.  XIII.  Part  II.  contains  : — 

6.  The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China,  Part  V.  The 
Khitai  or  Khitans.  By  H.  H.  Howorth,  F.S.A. 

7.  On  the  Identification  of  Nagarahara,  with  reference  to 
the  Travels  of  Hiouen-Thsang.  By  W.  Simpson,  F.R.G.S. 

8.  Hindu  Law  at  Madras.  By  J.  H.  Nelson,  M.A., 
Bar.-at-Law,  Madras. 

9.  On  the  Proper  Names  of  Mohammedans.  By  Sir  T.  E. 
Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  V.P.R.A.S. 

10.  Supplement  to  a Former  Paper  on  Indian  Theistic 
Reformers,  published  in  the  January  Number  of  this  Journal. 
By  Prof.  Monier  "Williams,  C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  Hon.M.R.A.S. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. — Vol.  xlix.  parts  1,  2,  3,  4,  edited 
by  the  Philological  Secretary,  contains,  in  part  1,  papers  by 
Lieut. -Col.  Branfill,  Description  of  the  Great  Siva  Temple  of 
Gangai  Kondapuram  (see  Archo’ology) — and  Rude  Megalithic 
Monuments  in  N.  Arcot  {ibid.)  ; — by  C.  J.  Rodgers,  The  Coins 
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of  the  ^Maharajahs  of  Kangra  (see  Numismatic) ; — by  Major 
H.  S.  Jarrett,  B.S.C.,  On  an  Inscription  found  in  Kashmir 
(see  Epigraphy) by  H.  llivett-Carnac,  C.I.E.,  Coins  of  the 
Sunga  or  Mitra  Dynasty  (see  Numismatic)  ; — by  C.  R. 
Stulpnagel,  Coins  of  Ghias-ed-din,  etc.  (ibid.).  In  part  2,  by 
A.  F.  R.  Hoernle,  On  a Collection  of  Hindi  Roots  ; — by  C.  J. 
Rodgers,  Coins  Supplementary  to  Thomas’s  Pathan  Kings 
(Numismatic); — by  PI.  Rivett-Carnac,  Memorandum  on  Coins 
of  the  Sunga  Dynasty  (ibid.).  In  part  3,  by  Lieut.  R.  C. 
Temple,  Remarks  on  the  Afghans  along  the  Route  of  the  Tal 
Chotiali  Field  P'orce,  1879 by  Dr.  G.  Thibaut,  On  the 
Suryaprajuapti ; — by  H.  Rivett-Carnac,  On  the  Clay-disks 
called  Spindle-whorls,  etc.  (Archceology).  In  part  4,  are  R.  C. 
Temple’s  Remarks  on  the  Afghans  found  along  the  Route  of  the 
Tal  Chotiali  P'ield  Force  in  the  spring  of  1879,  with  3 plates 
and  2 maps  ; — second  article,  by  Dr.  Thibaut,  On  the  Surya- 
prajnapti  ; — and  two  further  papers  on  Indian  Numismatics, 
by  Mr.  C.  J.  Rodgers.  The  majority  of  these  papers  will  be 
noticed  under  their  own  special  subjects ; but  it  may  be  well 
to  notice,  here.  Dr.  Hoernle’s  paper  in  part  2 — “ On  a 
Collection  of  Hindi  Roots,  with  remarks  on  their  derivation 
and  classification  ” — is  an  essay  of  much  interest,  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  writer’s  recently  published  “ Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Gaudian  Languages.”  In  this  paper.  Dr. 
Hoernle  discusses  the  value  of  the  study  of  “ Roots  ” 
in  “ Hindi,”  meaning  by  the  term  “ root,”  to  use  his 
own  words,  “ the  constant  element  in  any  series  of  sense- 
related  words.  Thus,  in  Hindi,  words  bol-i  ‘ speech, 
bol-dhat  ‘calling,’  bol-and  ‘speaking,’  bol-d  ‘spoken,’  bol-ai 
‘ he  speaks,’  etc.,  where  the  constant  element  bol  is  the  root ; 
the  remainder  being  simply  suffixes,  and  liable  to  constant 
variation A root  may  be  determined  in  Hindi  by  detach- 

ing the  suffix  of  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  present  ai  (or  e)  from  the 
word,  when  the  remainder  will  be  the  root.  Tims  in  bol-ai, 
kar-ai,  bujh-ai,  bol,  kar,  and  bujh  are  the  roots  respectively. 
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It  must  be  recollected  that  a large  number  of  Hindi  roots  are 
not  derived  from  the  pure  Sanskrit  root,  but  from  that 
modified  form  of  it,  which  is  confined  to  the  present  tense 
(or  the  so-called  special  tenses  generally).  Roots,  as  a rule, 
do  not  undergo  any  change  when  entering  into  conjunction 
with  suffixes,  except  in  the  formation  of  the  causal  verb,  in 
which  case  a long  vowel  is  always  shortened.”  In  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  are  a large  number  of  short  notices  of 
papers,  many  of  which  will  appear  in  future  parts  of  the 
Journal.  Those,  which  include  many  references  to  coins  and 
antiquities  recently  found  in  different  places  of  India,  will  be 
noticed  under  their  respective  heads. 


The  Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science  for  1879, 
under  the  able  administration  of  M.  Gustave  Oppert,  has 
the  following  papers,  all  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance: — They  are,  by  Surg.-Gen.  C.  A.  Gordon,  M.D., 
On  the  Hygiene  of  Ancient  India ; — by  M.C.S.,  On  the 
Antiquities  of  Mamandur  in  the  North  Arcot  District; — 
by  Lieut.-Col.  R.  B.  Branfill,  G.I.S.,  On  the  Names  of 
Places  in  Tanjore  ; — by  the  late  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  A brief  sketch  of  the  Yerukala  Language,  as 
spoken  in  Rajahmandry  ; — by  the  compiler.  Historical  Notes 
concerning  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George  ; — by  Surg.-Maj. 
J.  J.  L.  Ralton,  M.D.,  On  the  ultimate  source  of  Common 
Salt; — and,  by  M.  Gustave  Oppert,  On  the  Weapons, 
Army  Organization  and  Political  Maxims  of  the  Ancient 
Hindus,  with  special  reference  to  Gunpowder  and  Fire-arms, 
and  On  the  identification  of  Manipura  with  Manaluru  near 
Madura. 


Journal  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
— Vol.  xiv.  No.  37,  contains  four  papers  by  Mr.  E.  Rehatsek, 
On  the  use  of  wine  among  the  Ancient  Arabs ; — On  the 
Arabic  Alphabet  and  early  writings  (with  a table  of  Alpha- 
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bets)  ; — On  Magic  ; — and,  Notes  on  some  old  Arms  and 
Instruments  of  "War,  chiefly  used  among  the  Arabs  (with 
drawings)  ; — Mr.  J.  C.  Lisboa  adds  : A list  of  some  Plants 
undescribed  in  the  “ Bombay  Flora  ” by  Dr.  Gibson  and 
Mr.  Dalzell. 

Journal  of  the  Straits  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
— In  vol.  i.  part  4,  are  the  following  papers  : — The  Maritime 
Code  of  the  Malays,  by  Sir  Stamford  Ilaflles  (continued  from 
No.  3,  p.  84)  by  II.  C.  W.  Leech,  LL.B.,  F.C.D.,  About 
Kinta,  and.  About  Slim  and  Bernam ; — by  W.  E.  Maxwell, 
On  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  Perak  ; — by  E.  \V.  Birch,  On  the 
Vernacular  Press  in  the  Straits  ; — by  A.  Hart  Everett,  On 
the  Guliga  of  Borneo  ; — On  the  Name  Sumatra,  anon. 
In  vol.  ii.  part  1 (No.  5)  are  the  following  papers  : — By 
Hugh  Low,  C.M.G.,  Selesilah  (Book  of  Descent)  of  the  Rajas 
of  Bruui,  with  a History  of  the  Sultans  and  Mahomedan 
Sovereigns  of  Bruni,  and  the  Translation  of  an  “Historical 
Tablet  ” ; — by  C.  P.  Pogson,  An  Account  of  Acheh,  commonly 
called  Acheen ; — by  F.  A.  Swetteuham,  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Straits  Branch,  From  Perak  to  Slim,  and  down  the 
Slim  and  Bernam  Rivers; — by  N.  B.  Dennys,  M.R.A.S., 
A contribution  to  Malay  Bibliography,  the  last  a very 
valuable  and,  at  present,  unique  list  of  works  on  the  languages 
of  what  the  late  IMr.  Logan  called  “ Indonesia,”  and  com- 
prising, not  only  Malay  proper,  but  the  Javanese,  Tagala,  Bugi, 
Macassar,  etc. ; — and,  by  F.  A.  Swettenham,  A comparative 
Vocabulary  of  the  Dialects  of  some  of  the  Wild  Tribes 
inhabiting  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  Borneo,  etc.,  with  some 
good  suggestions  on  the  best  mode  of  collecting  such  words. 
In  this  case,  the  Committee  selected  one  hundred  words,  and 
had  these  printed  in  the  form  of  a pamphlet,  with  the  German, 
French,  Dutch  and  Spanish  equivalents  for  each  word,  and 
a blank  column  for  the  new  Dialect  to  be  supplied  by  the 
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Collector.  The  pai’t  concludes  with  a paper  by  Mr.  A. 
H.  Everett,  On  the  Tiger  in  Borneo. 

Journal  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society. — No.  xiii.  contains  a very  interesting  Address  to  the 
Members,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Kingsniill,  their  President, 
and  good  papers,  by  A.  A.  Fauvel,  On  Alligators 
in  China,  derived  from  the  earliest  records,  as  those  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  etc.,  with  two  curious  plates, 
one  of  a Crocodile  carved  on  a stone ; — by  F.  W.  Schultze, 
On  Periodical  change  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism  ; — by  P.  G. 
von  Mollendorff,  Esq.,  On  the  Family  Law  of  the  Chinese, 
and  its  comparative  relations  with  that  of  other  nations  ; 
a brief  but  able  statement  of  the  outline  of  the  case  ; — and, 
by  Mr.  Kingsmill,  The  Story  of  the  Emperor  Shun.  No. 
xiv.  contains  papers  by  J.  W.  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  On  the 
Intercourse  of  China  with  Central  Asia  in  the  Second 
Century  b.c.  ; — by  J.  Phein,  Esq.,  On  the  Rock  Inscriptions 
at  the  North  side  of  Yental  Hill ; — and,  by  Joseph  Haas, 
Esq.,  On  Siamese  Coinage.  The  first  paper  is  the  following 
up  of  researches  to  which  Mr.  Kingsmill  has  paid  great 
attention,  and  on  which  he  has  published  many  papers  in  the 
Chinese  Journals,  as  well  as  in  that  of  this  Society.  It 
consists,  chiefly,  of  a Translation  from  the  123rd  Chapter  of 
the  Shi-ki,  or  “Book  of  History,”  by  Szeina  Ts’ien ; and  is 
preceded  by  a brief  but  clear  introduction. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. — In  vol.  viii.  part  2,  are  papers  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Tarring,  “On  the  land  provisions  of  the  Teiho  Rio,” 
the  text  and  notes  of  which  now  form  a work  called  the 
Riono  Gige,  or  the  Commentaries  on  the  Law,  [the  whole 
being  written  in  the  Chinese],  in  use  among  the  Japanese  at 
about  A.D.  763,  any  inconsistencies  being  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  such  an  early  code,  the  same  scientific  accuracy 
and  completeness  can  hardly  bo  expected ; — by  Dr.  Edkins, 
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D.D.,  “On  tlie  Japanese  letters  ‘Chi’  and  ‘ Tsii,’”  tlie 
syllabaries  used  in  the  schools  of  Japan  having  been  invented 
at  a time  long  enough  ago  for  changes  to  have  entered  in  the 
interval  between  then  and  now;— by  Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  con- 
taining a reply  to  the  previous  paper,  on  the  ‘ Chi  ’ and 
‘Tsu’; — by  T.  Blakiston  and  II.  Fryer,  “On  the  birds  of 
Japan,”  and  by  P.  V.  Dickins,  “On  the  ‘Kana’  trans- 
literation system,”  a document  of  the  highest  importance  for 
future  students,  the  more  so  that  it  sets  forth  grave 
objections  to  the  Romanizing  scheme  urged  by  Mr.  Satow. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Atkinson  adds  some  valuable  notes  “On 
the  Porcelain  Industry  of  Japan,”  and  Mr.  Basil  Hall 
Chamberlain  “ A short  memoir  from  the  Seventeenth 
Century,”  being  “Mistress  Ah’s  Narrative.”  The  paper 
is  a translation  from  a small  volume  containing  the  memoirs 
of  two  women,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  met  with,  while  pre- 
paring a paper  “ On  the  Mediaeval  Colloquial  Dialect  of  the 
Japanese  Comedies.” 

In  vol.  viii.  part  3,  Mr.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  gives  a paper 
entitled  “Suggestions  for  a Japanese  Rendering  of  the 
Psalms,”  in  which  he  points  out  the  difficulties  attending  any 
translation  of  them  at  all  adequate  to  their  real  meaning,  at 
the  same  time  offering  translations  of  several  of  them  in  verse 
and  prose.  Papers  are,  also,  contributed  by  E.  Satow,  “ On 
Ancient  Sepulchral  Mounds  at  Khandzuke;”  by  Josiah  Conder, 
“On  the  History  of  Japanese  Costume”  ; by  Edward  Kinch, 
Esq.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  “ Contributions  to  the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  of  Japan  ” ; and  by  Prof.  Brauns,  “ On  the 
Systematic  position  of  the  Itachi.” 

In  vol.  viii.  part  4,  are  papers  by  Carlo  Puini,  “ On  the 
Seven  Gods  of  Happiness,”  translated  by  P.  F.  Dickins : — 
by  K.  Ota,  “On  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  in  Japan”: — 
by  Dr.  Edkins,  “ On  the  influence  of  Chinese  Dialects  on  the 
Japanese  Pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  part  of  the  Japanese 
Language.” 

o o 
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And  in  vol.  ix.  part  1,  are  “Notes  on  the  Dialect  spoken 
at  Ahiclzu,”  by  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  M.R.A.S.,  and  by  Mr. 
W,  G.  Aston,  “ Hideyoshi’s  Invasion  of  Japan,  ch,  2,  The 
Retreat,”  with  a considerable  number  of  other  papers  on 
subjects  specially  scientific. 


Journal  Asiaiique. — 7th  series,  vol.  xv.  part  3,  May  and 
June,  1880,  contains  papers  by  M.  Maspero,  “ Etudes  sur 
quelques  peintures  et  sur  quelques  textes  relatifs  aux 
funerailles  ” : — by  M.  Sauvaire,  “Materiaux  pour  I’histoire 
de  la  Numismatique  et  de  la  Metrologie  Musulmanes  ” : — by 
M.  Senart,  “ Etude  sur  les  Inscriptions  de  Piyadasi 
(suite)  ” : — by  M.  Guyard,  “ Notes  de  Lexicographie 
Assyrienne  (quatrieme  article)  ” : — and,  in  the  “ Proces- 
verbaux  des  Seances  de  9 Avril  et  14  Mai,  1880,”  “ Les 
Inscriptions  de  Van,”  by  M.  Guyard,  and  “ Les  Tablettes 
Juridiques  de  Babylone,”  by  M.  Oppert. 

Vol.  xvi.  part  1,  as  usual,  is  fully  occupied  by  the  long  and 
able  report  drawn  up  by  M.  Renan,  as  Secretary  to  the 
Society. 

Vol.  xvi.  part  2,  contains  the  sixth  and  last  article  by 
M.  C.  de  Harlez,  “ Sur  les  Origines  de  Zoroastrisme  ” : — and, 
also,  papers  by  M.  J.  A.  Gatteyrias,  Sur  les  Malheurs  de 
I’Armenie : — by  M.  Senart,  Etude  sur  les  Inscriptions  de 
Piyadasi  (continued). 

Vol.  xvi.  part  3,  Oct.  Nov.  and  Dec.  1880,  has  papers  by 
M.  Senart,  Etude  sur  les  Inscriptions  de  Piyadasi  (con- 
tinued) ; — by  M.  Cl.  Huart,  Notice  des  livres  Turcs,  Arabes 
et  Persans ; — by  M.  Rodet,  Sur  la  veritable  signification  de 
la  Numerique  inventee  par  Arya-bhatta; — by  M.  L.  Peer, 
Comment  on  devient  Buddha ; — with  many  other  miscel- 
laneous notices  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal  with  here. 

In  vol.  xvii.  part  1,  are  papers  by  M.  Cl.  Iluart,  entitled, 
“La  Poetesse  Fadhl — scenes  des  mojurs  sous  les  Khalifes 
Abbassides,”  and  by  M.  Ilalevy,  “ Essai  sur  les  Inscriptions 
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du  Sa’fa  (suite)/’  with  other  notes  of  more  or  less  importance 
by  M.  Halevy,  on  M.  Schlumberger’s  “Tresor  de  Sa’na,” 
and  by  M.  Siouffi  on  a MS.  imperfect  at  the  beginning  and 
end,  but  containing  memoirs  of  Nestorian  Patriarchs  from 
A.D.  49  to  A.D.  1318.  In  vol.  xvii.  pt.  2,  for  Febr.  and  March, 
are  papers  by  M.  Senart,  being  his  fifth  Essai  sur  les  In- 
scriptions de  Piyadasi  ; — by  M.  K.  Pichl,  Sur  une  In- 
scription de  I’Epoque  Saite : — by  M.  Halevy,  a further 
article  Sur  les  Inscriptions  du  Sa’fa ; — with  notices  by  M,  C. 
Imbault-Huart  of  the  “Chronique  Litteraire  de  I’Extreme 
Orient,”  and  by  M.  de  Harlez  on  Jamaspji  Dastur’s  Pahlavi, 
Gujarati  and  English  Dictionary. 

German  Oriental  Society. — Since  the  last  Report,  vol.  xxxiv. 
parts  2,  3,  and  4,  and  vol.  xxxv.  part  1,  have  been  issued, 
and  contain,  as  usual,  a large  quantity  of  valuable  matter. 
Among  those  on  general  subjects  may  be  mentioned  M.  L. 
Struck,  TJeber  Abraham  Firkowitsch  u.  d.  werth  seiner  entdeck- 
ungen: — and  a paper  by  Prof.  Weber,  Zur  Klarstellung  ; — the 
rest  are  mostly  special,  and  will  be  noticed  under  the  heads 
to  which  they  refer. 

ArduBology . — Among  the  more  important  archaeological 
works  which  have  made  their  appearance  since  the  last 
anniversary,  are  Messrs.  Fergusson  and  Burgess’s  “ Cave- 
Temples  of  India,”  the  second  volume  of  Babu  Rajendralala 
Mitra’s  “ Antiquities  of  Orissa,”  the  second  and  greatly 
enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Growse’s  “ Mathura,  a district 
Memoir,”  and  the  ninth  vol.  of  Major-General  Cunningham’s 
Archaeological  Survey  of  India — a “ Report  of  a Tour  in  the 
Central  Provinces  in  1873-4  and  1874-5.” 

The  elaborate  work  on  “The  Cave-Temples  of  India”  is 
the  natural  outcome  and  the  result  of  the  various  archaeo- 
logical researches  which  have  been  conducted  during  the  last 
forty  years  with  so  much  success,  in  the  early  period  of  which 
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Mr,  Fergusson,  himself,  was  one  of  the  chief  pioneers. 
Though  not  complete  in  all  its  parts,  as  the  authors 
themselves  avow,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  crowning  apex 
of  these  researches,  the  more  so  that  the  writing  of  a general 
account  of  Cave  Architecture  in  India  was  one  of  the  objects 
sanctioned  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  when  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  in  1871.  The  work  itself  consists  of  two  main 
divisions.  First,  the  Eastern  Temples,  Barabar,  Kutak, 
Undavilli,  Mahavallipur,  etc.,  by  James  Fergusson,  pp. 
1-161  ; secondly,  the  Cave-Temples  of  Western  India, 
Ajanta,  Elura,  Aurungabad,  the  Brahmanical  and  the  Jaina, 
by  J.  Burgess,  pp.  165-523.  In  an  appendix  is  given 
a notice  of  the  discovery,  at  Bhaja,  of  a very  ancient  Vihara, 
the  interior  sculptures  of  which  have  been  preserved  un- 
injured, owing  to  the  fact  of  the  cave  itself  having  been 
I completely  filled  up  with  mud.  The  date  of  this  cave  is, 
probably,  from  B.c.  250-200. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  Preface,  gives  a concise  but  clear 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  study  of  the  Cave  architecture 
from  the  days  of  Capt.  Kittoe  and  James  Prinsep  to  the 
present  time,  and  states,  that  if  the  Survey  be  allowed  to  go 
on  for  two  years  longer,  all  will  have  been  completely  done 
for  the  Bombay  Presidency  ; he,  then,  sketches  rapidly  what 
may  be  called  the  historical  development  of  the  caves  them- 
selves, whether  Buddhist,  Brahmanical  or  Jaina,  adding  that, 
in  some  of  the  Caves  at  Barabar  near  Gaya,  inscriptions  have 
been  found  of  the  12th  and  19th  years  of  Asoka,  b.c.  251  and 
B.c.  244,  and,  further,  that  there  are  no  caves  in  Eastern 
India,  later  than  the  first  century  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era.  Asoka,  he  thinks,  was  probably  the 
first  to  excavate  a cave.  All  building  was  in  the  earliest 
times  of  wood — hence,  when  stone  was  adopted,  wooden  types 
were  copied,  as  we  see  clearly  in  the  case  of  the  Lycian  tombs. 
The  whole  endurance  of  cave  excavations  was  nearly  2000 
years.  Mr.  Burgess,  in  the  part  of  the  volume  he  has 
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written,  gives,  like  Mr.  Fergusson,  an  Introduction,  in  which 
he  traces  the  geograpliical  distribution  and  the  chronology  of 
the  caves  of  TT^esteni  India,  at  the  same  time  estimating  the 
number  of  those  yet  discovered  at  about  900,  divided,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Eastern,  among  the  Buddhists,  Brahmans  and 
Jains,  fully  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  belonging  to  the  first  of 
the  three.  Mr.  Burgess  adds  a useful  sketch  of  the  various 
objects  of  Buddhist  Architecture,  with  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  names  commonly  used. 

The  whole  work  is  illustrated  by  98  plates  and  plans,  and 
73  woodcuts. 

The  work  by  Babu  Rajendralala  Mitra  is  the  second 
volume  of  “ The  Antiquities  of  Orissa,”  the  first  of  which 
was  published  at  Calcutta  in  1875,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Government  of  India.  In  the  first  volume,  the 

architectural  details  of  the  Temples  in  Orissa,  the 

sculptural  indications  of  the  condition  of  the  Temple  builders 
and  their  religion  was  dealt  with,  the  volume  being  illustrated 
by  thirty-six  lithographed  plates  and  fifty-five  woodcuts  : the 
second  treats  of  the  antiquities  existing  at  Khandagiri, 
Bhuvanesvara,  Puri,  Konarak,  Yajapur  and  Cuttack;  and 
is  illustrated  by  sixty-one  plates,  many  of  these  being 
excellently  done  photographs,  and  twenty-three  w'oodcuts. 
It  would  have  added  much  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  may 
use  this  book  had  the  names  of  the  places  represented  been 
invariably  printed  under  the  plates,  instead  of  being  only 
occasionally  given. 

Mr.  Growse’s  work,  “ Mathura — a District  Memoir,”  was 
originally  published  in  two  thin  quarto  volumes,  in  1874,  with 
only  a map  and  a few  plans  for  its  illustration ; it  has  now 
(1880)  been  extended  to  a portly  4to.,  with  a large  number  of 
photographs,  in  illustration  of  the  more  important  places 
described,  as  the  Siva  Tal,  the  Visvant  Ghat,  and  the  City 
Gate  of  Mathura,  a curious  Bacchanalian  group  of  sculpture 
from  PMi-khera,  resembling  one  found  in  the  same  neighbour- 
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hood  by  Col.  Stacy,  in  1836,  and  now  in  the  INIuseura  of 
Calcutta,  the  Temple  of  Gobind-Deva,  of  !iladan  Mohan, 
Gopi-nath,  Jugal-kishor,  and  Seth’s  Temple,  Brinda-ban,  the 
Manasi'ganga  and  Chattri  of  Maharaja  Baladeva  Sinh  Go- 
bardhan,  together  with  copies  of  numerous  inscriptions. 
Mr.  Growse  is  an  enthusiastic  antiquary,  and  rarely  fails  to 
notice  anything  of  archaeological  or  historical  interest,  in  the 
different  parganas  he  describes.  As  is  well  known,  Mr. 
Growse  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  on  the  publication 
of  the  Raraayana  of  Tulsi  Das,  now,  we  believe,  nearly 
completed. 

General  Cunningham’s  Tour  in  1873-4  and  in  1874-5 
extended  from  Bharhut  between  Allahabad  and  Jabulpur,  to 
Asir  and  Burhanpur  on  the  West,  and  to  Chanda  and 
hlarkanda  on  the  South,  thus  covering  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Western  half  of  the  Central  Provinces.  It  was  at  the 
commencement  of  this  tour  that  General  Cunningham  dis- 
covered the  magnificent  ruins,  which  he  described  at  length  in 
1879  under  the  title  of  the  “ Stupa  of  Bharhut.”  The  prin- 
cipal other  places  he  has  visited  and  more  or  less  fully  de- 
scribed, are  the  great  mound  at  Kho,  called  Ataritekra  or 
Atariya,  containing  the  remains  of  a brick  temple,  some 
remarkable  fragments  of  statues,  and  a considerable  number  of 
pedestals  on  which  other  statues  have  once  stood : Pataini 
Devi,  with  a small  but  interesting  temple  which  he  believes  to 
be  as  old  as  the  Guptas — standing  on  a low  projecting  hill,  the 
quarries  of  which  supplied  the  stone  for  Bharhut : — Mahiyar, 
with  a famous  temple  of  the  Goddess  Saraswati,  whose  shrine 
crowns  an  isolated  and  lofty  conical  hill  to  the  W.  of  the  town : — 
Bilhari,  witli  its  celebrated  tank,  called  Laksman  Sagar : 
Tigowa,  with  its  low  rectangular  mound  only  250  feet  long 
by  120  broad,  but  covered  entirely  with  large  blocks  of  cut  stone, 
the  ruins  of  many  Gupta  temples,  of  which  he  was  able  to 
trace  the  foundations  of  thirty-six — the  largest  of  which  was 
only  fifteen  feet  square.  The  whole  of  these  curious  buildings 
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were  recently  destroyed  by  a rutliless  railway  contractor,  named 
\\  alker ; and  he  is,  unfortunately,  not  the  only  man  of  the 
same  profession  who  has  done  irreparable  mischief  in  this  part 
of  India: — Singorgarh — a great  ruined  fortress,  near  to  which 
was  the  scene  of  a memorable  conflict  between  the  famous 
Chandel  Prince  Durgavati  and  Asaf  Khan,  the  Muhammedan 
governor  of  Kara,  which  has  been  recorded  in  the  Tarikh-i- 
Alfi  and  the  Tabakat-i-Nasiri,  under  a.d.  1560-63: — the 
old  City  of  Tripura,  some  notice  of  which  has  been  given  by 
Colonel  Yule  in  vol.  xxx.  of  the  Beng.  As.  Journ.for  1861 : — 
Bhera  Ghat,  with  its  Chaunsat  Jogini  Temple,  containing 
no  less  than  80  standing  and  seated  female  figures,  arranged 
around  a circular  corridor,  most  of  them  being  inscribed 
with  their  name.  The  Temple,  General  Cunningham  thinks, 
must  have  been  constructed  between  a.d.  900  and  1200 — but 
that  the  inscriptions  belong  rather  to  the  earlier  of  these  dates. 
Only  two  other  similarly  constructed  buildings  are  known. 
He  examined,  also,  Kandwa — probably  the  Koguabanda  of 
Ptolemy  and  Kandwaho  of  Abu  Rihan: — Burhanpur,  with  its 
two  famous  mosques,  the  Bibi  Masjid  and  the  Jami  Masjid,  the 
one  built  iu  a.d.  1520-40,  the  other  in  1589 : — the  celebrated 
fortress  Asirgarh,  which  Akbar  was  so  pleased  with  his  success 
in  taking,  that  he  struck  a gold  coin,  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  to  commemorate  the  event : — Bhandak,  in  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Lyall  “indubitably  the  site  of  an 
ancient  City  of  the  pre-Muhammedan  era,”  with  its  remark- 
able caves  and  Brahraanical  temples.  Near  to  Bhandak,  also, 
he  visited  the  caves  of  Wijasan,  which  differ  from  all  other 
caves  in  having  no  large  halls,  or  chaityas.  The  three  principal 
works  consist  entirely  of  long  passages  leading  through  small 
chambers  up  to  small  shrines  of  Buddha.  The  excavations  are 
in  the  shape  of  a cross,  and  from  the  characters  of  some  in- 
scribed letters  may  be  as  early  as  the  3rd  century  a.d. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Chanda,  at  a place  called 
Lalpet,  General  Cunningham  met  with  a very  curious  collection 
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of  colossal  figures  (of  no  great  beauty  in  execution)  arranged 
in  a rough  circle  150  ft.  across  from  E.  to  W.,  and  120  from 
N.  to  S.,  around  a large  Lingam.  There  appear  to  be 
twenty-three  figures  (one  weighing  57  tons),  which  must 
have  been  carved  on  the  spot  as  too  heavy  to  be  moved, 

possibly  having  been,  also,  in  some  cases  first  rudely  shaped 

from  detached  rocks  into  symmetrical  forms.  They  are  nearly 
all  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Siva.  At  Kaljhar,  General 
Cunningham  noticed  two  small  cromlechs,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  by  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor  ; and,  at 
Markanda,  a singular  group  of  more  than  twenty  temples 
enclosed  in  a quadrangle  196  feet  long  from  N.  to  S.  and 

118  broad.  Their  date  is,  probably,  the  10th  or  11th 

century  b.c. 

Besides  the  above,  which  comprehends  the  most  important 
subjects  of  General  Cunningham’s  new  volume,  he  deals  at 
more  or  less  length  with  several  other  subjects  of  interest — as, 
for  instance,  the  true  date  of  the  Gupta  era,  the  Gupta  style 
of  architecture,  Gupta  coins,  of  which  he  gives  a plate,  the 
Rajas  of  Chedi,  the  Gonds  or  Gandas,  and  translations  of 
a considerable  number  of  Inscriptions.  The  work  is  illustrated 
by  thirty  Plates,  containing  Maps,  Plans,  drawings  of  Temples, 
etc.,  etc.  Gen.  Cunningham’s  ninth  volume  has  been  noticed 
in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  October,  1880.  Where  are  the 
remaining  volumes  promised  by  General  Cunningham  in  his 
Report  of  February  2,  1878  ? It  will  be  observed  that  this 
ninth  volume  only  brings  the  details  of  his  work  down  to  1875 
— that  is  to  six  years  ago. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  lias  printed  the 
Report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Robert  Sewell,  “ On  the  Amravati 
Tope,  and  Excavations  on  its  Site  in  1877.” 

In  this  Report,  which  is  an  amplification  of  the  views  urged 
by  Mr.  Sewell  in  his  paper  printed  in  the  Society’s  Journal, 
N.S.  Vol.  XII.  p.  98,  1880,  with  what  may  be  called  “pieces 
justicatives  ” of  the  theories  therein  put  forth.  The  Report 
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is  divided  into  tlie  following  seven  sections  : — 1.  The  Intro- 
duction, a portion  of  which  was  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
Council  for  last  year  ; 2.  Notices  of  Amravati,  by  writers 
preceding  Mr.  Fergusson,  such  as  Colonel  Mackenzie,  Prof. 
H.  H.  Wilson,  Sir  Walter  Elliot  and  others  ; 3.  On  the 
excavations  made  at  this  site,  previously  to  his  own,  in  1877, 
with  “ a sketch  of  Depauldinna  at  Amrawutty,  in  its  present 
state,  March,  1816,”  made  by  Col.  Mackenzie ; 4.  On  the 
INIackenzie  Drawings  and  the  Slabs  now  in  England,  with 
a plan  of  the  site  of  the  tope  at  Amravati,  as  it  existed  in 
April,  1817  (by  Col.  Mackenzie) ; 5.  Mr.  Sewell’s  own 
Excavations  in  1877 ; and  6.  Detailed  description  of  the 
Marbles  then  excavated,  and  others  in  India,  with  a plan 
of  these  excavations.  In  Appendix  I.  Mr.  Sewell  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  his  discovery  at  the  British  Museum  of 
one  of  Col.  Mackenzie’s  Inscribed  Stones,  which  had  been 
missing  since  1816,  with  a Transliteration  and  Translation  of 
it  by  Dr.  Eggeling,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Edinburgh, 
a work  of  great  difficulty,  as  no  individual  line  is  perfect. 
The  date  of  the  Inscription,  as  derived  from  the  form  of  the 
characters  on  it,  is  believed  to  be  between  the  5th  and  the  8th 
centuries  a.d. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  Report  of  last  year, 
a hope  was  expressed  that  the  tenth  Report,  by  Mr.  Burgess, 

“ Of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  Western  India,  for  May, 
1880,”  would  be  issued  before  the  Society’s  Report  was  sent 
to  press.  This,  however,  did  not  happen,  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  unusual  delay  in  sending  home  from  India  the 
drawings  which  are  to  be  photographed  here.  Mr.  Burgess 
has,  however,  been  so  good  as  to  supply  the  contents  of  this 
long-looked-for  document — and  these  are,  therefore,  given  in  his 
own  words  : “ The  principal  contents  are — the  Inscriptions 
from  the  Caves  of  Kuda  and  Mahar,  Bhaja,  Bedsa,  Karle,  Sailar- 
wadi,  Pitalkhora,  Junnar,  Ajanta,  Ghatotkachha  and  Elura  ; 
the  Pahlavi  Inscriptions  at  Kanheri ; Dr.  Bird’s  Kanheri 
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Copper  Plate ; Pali  Inscription  at  Bavanasi ; a Silahara 
Copper  Plate,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Fleet ; facsimiles  and  transcrip- 
tions presented  by  Dr.  Fitz-Edward  Hall  from  three  Inscrip- 
tions to  the  American  Oriental  Society  ; and  transcriptions  of 
some  modern  Gujarati  copper- plates.  Kanheri  and  Nanaghat 
Inscriptions  only  remain  to  be  done — the  latter  has  been  done 
in  facsimile^  and  Kanheri  will  be  completed  this  month,  and 
a revised  transliteration  will  be  published  by  and  by  : mean- 
while Bhandarkar’s  versions  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Oriental  Congress  are  generally  most  satisfactory.”  Besides 
this,  the  Survey  of  Western  India  has  been  occupied  especially 
on  the  cave  temples  of  the  Island  of  Salsette,  and  among 
the  structural  temples  in  the  Dharwad  district,  while  very 
large  numbers  of  inscriptions  have  been  photographed  or 
otherwise  copied  in  facsimile.  The  number  of  these  is  now  so 
great,  and  their  historical  and  philological  importance  so  con- 
siderable, that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  provision  has 
as  yet  been  made  for  a systematic  investigation  of  their 
contents.  The  time  seems  fully  ripe  for  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
of  January,  1870  (see  Pali,  Sanskrit  and  Old  Canarese 
Inscriptions,  p.  5),  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Fleet  has  done  all  that  a single  scholar,  engaged  in 
constant  and  onerous  official  duties,  could  possibly  do,  in  such 
leisure  hours  as  he  can  devote  to  this  subject,  during  the 
last  nine  or  ten  years,  and  still  continues  the  series  of 
his  admirable  translations  in  the  pages  of  the  Indian 
Antiquary  ; but  the  inscriptions  are  so  numerous,  especially 
in  Southern  India,  that  they  might  well  occupy  the  whole 
time  and  energies  of  an  able  scholar  deputed  for  this 
purpose  only. 

Indian  Antiquary. — The  Indian  Antiquary,  which  has 
now  reached  its  tenth  year,  under  the  able  management  of 
Mr.  Burgess,  has  continued  its  useful  career,  and  has  been 
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the  vehicle  for  the  publication  of  many  valuable  and  interest- 
ing memoirs,  which,  but  for  it,  would  very  likely  not  have 
seen  the  light  of  day.  Indeed,  the  names  of  the  chief  con- 
tributors to  its  pages,  Messrs.  VValhouse,  J.  Muir,  Beal, 
Thomas,  Sanford,  Col.  Branfill,  Ho  worth,  Lieut.  R.  C. 
lemple,  E.  W.  West,  Fleet,  etc.,  are  sufficient  warranty  for  the 
excellence,  as  well  as  the  originality  of  the  work  accomplished, 
lo  Mr.  Walhouse  we  owe  two  papers  : 1.  entitled  Rag  Bushes 
in  the  East ; 2.  Irdhi-Pada.  In  the  first,  Mr.  AValhouse 
gives  a curious  account  of  a practice  very  universal  in  the  East, 
of  tying  bits  of  rags  to  bushes  and  trees  at  spots  held  to  be 
sacred  or  to  be  haunted  by  some  supernatural  presence. 
After  giving  his  own  experience  in  this  matter,  he  brings 
forward  corroborative  evidence  from  the  writings  of  Sir  John 
Chardin,  Mrs.  Burton,  James  Morier,  Eugene  Schuyler,  Sir 
John  Davies  and  others,  and  shows  that  similar  customs 
prevail  in  the  remotest  parts  of  N.  and  S.  America,  as,  also, 
in  Africa.  In  his  second  paper,  Mr.  Walhouse  remarks  that 
Irdhi-Pada,  i.e.  the  Divine  Foot,  specially  characterizes  the 
power  of  instant  locomotion  and  of  flight  through  the  air 
from  place  to  place;  and  that  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist 
books,  when  alluding  to  this  power,  always  speak  of  it  as 
something  familiar  and  well  known.  Thus  Fah-hian,  the 
Chinese  pilgrim  to  India  in  the  fifth  century,  says, 
apparently  as  a matter  of  course,  “ Rahats  continually  fly,” 
and  adds  that  the  “Religious,”  who  occupy  the  upper  chambers 
of  temples,  are  continually  “ on  the  wing.”  Buddhist  books 
describe  the  power  of  Irdhi,  as  a miraculous  energy  of  the 
purified  will.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  and  Ibu  Batuta  alike 
affirm  that  such  deeds  were  done  in  their  presence.  Re- 
marking that  such  beliefs  are  found  among  peoples  far  away 
from  India,  and  wholly  differing  from  the  Indians  in  religion 
and  language,  Mr.  Walhouse  justly  adds  “that  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  prepossessions  of  Englishmen,  in  general, 
so  completely  deter  them  from  seeking  any  acquaintance  with 
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the  occult  sciences  and  customs  of  the  Hindus,  for  in  these 
rests  one  of  the  keys  which  unlock  the  popular  mind,  and  dis- 
close its  controuling  influences.” 

To  Colonel  B.  R.  Branfill  we  are  indebted  for  two  papers : 
1.  The  Gangai-Kondapuram  Saiva  Temple ; 2.  On  the  Sa- 
vandurga  Rude  Stone  Cemetery,  Central  Maisur.  In  the 
first  of  these,  he  gives  a graphic  account  of  this  remarkable 
building  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Trichinopoly  district,  the 
enormous  size  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  a nine-storeyed  stuhe  (steeple-tower)  or  vmana,  99  feet 
squai’e  at  the  base  and  165  feet  high.  The  wall  of  the 
outer  court  is  610  feet  long.  As  a structure,  it  is,  roughly 
speaking,  a facsimile  of  the  great  Saiva  Temple  at  Tanjore, 
but  it  is  larger  in  plan,  built  of  better  stone,  and  less 
spoilt  by  stucco  and  whitewash.  The  entire  temple  is  con- 
structed of  hard  stone,  which  must  have  been  conveyed  from 
a distance,  as  there  is  none  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tlie 
sculptured  figures  that  occupy  abundantly  the  various  niches 
are  good  in  design  and  execution  ; they  are  carved  in  very 
hard  fine-grained  light-coloured  stone,  occasionally  approach- 
ing a cream  colour.  Tlie  same  court  contains  several  sub- 
sidiary temples,  with  the  remains  of  a double-storeyed  arcade 
or  cloister,  which  once  ran  round  the  whole  of  it.  The 
temple  may  have  been  commenced  about  a.d.  1000,  and 
Col.  Branfill  thinks  it  must  have  taken  nearly  fifty  years  to 
construct  it.  There  is  a brief  notice  of  Col.  Branfill’s  paper 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

Col.  Branfill’s  second  paper — which  is  illustrated  by  four 
plates  of  Kistvaens,  pottery  and  iron  implements  found  by 
him  at  Savandurga — will  be  found  very  interesting  for 
comparison  with  similar  remains  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  India.  Circles  of  stones,  of  all  sizes,  up  to  30  feet  in 
diameter,  surrounding  buried  or  half-buried  Kistvaens,  are 
met  with  in  great  abundance  around  S§.vandurga,  about 
twenty-two  miles  W.  of  Bangalore,  the  Kistvaens  themselves 
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varying  very  much  in  size  and  appearance,  their  length  being 
generally  double  their  breadth,  and  their  direction  usually 
more  or  less  east  and  west.  The  cap-stones  of  some  of 
these  Kistcaens  were  nearly  13  feet  long  by  10  broad,  and  of 
great  weight ; and  one  of  them,  with  projecting  flanges, 
represents  almost  accurately  the  form  of  the  well-known 
Swastika  symbol.  Only  one  skeleton,  or  the  parts  of  one, 
were  found,  and  this  so  much  shattered  that  little  could  be 
learned  from  it  beyond  the  fact  that  tlie  individual  belonged  to 
the  dolicho-cephalic  type.  The  whole  paper  is  worth  reading, 
and  shows  careful  research.  It  should  be  added  that  on  some 
of  the  pottery  were  a number  of  scratches  or  angular  lines, 
which  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  the  copy  or  the  fore- 
shadowings of  any  alphabet. 

Mr.  E,  Thomas  has  contributed  a paper  (the  continuation 
of  one  in  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  volume  for  1880),  “ On 
Buddhist  Symbols,”  etc.,  in  which  he  has  advanced  some 
views  of  their  origin  and  meaning  at  variance  with  what  has, 
hitherto,  been  the  accepted  explanation,  in  that  he  considers 
the  sculptures  from  the  Amravati  Tope  (most  of  which 
have  now  been  taken  from  the  India  Museum,  where  they 
were  in  their  appropriate  place,  to  the  British  Museum) 
refer,  at  least  originally,  to  Solar  worship.  Thus,  he 
considers  the  usually  termed  “ Buddhist  Wheel  ” or  “ Wheel 
of  the  Law  ” to  be  simply  a conventional  symbol  of  the  sun, 
in  the  form  of  a wheel,  as  indicating  his  onward  revolution, 
the  felly  of  the  wheel  being  in  some  cases  ornamented  by 
a succession  of  arrow  points,  recalling  “ the  arrows  of  Apollo  ” 
or  the  “blaze  of  the  sun’s  rays.”  Mr.  Thomas’s  argument 
is  that,  while  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  “ Legend  of  the 
Buddha”  of  the  wheel,  as  an  object  of  worship^  the  theory  of 
his  religion  was  entirely  adverse  to  it.  2ndly,  Mr.  Thomas 
thinks  with  Capt.  J.  Low  and  Bajendralala  Mitra  that  the 
Phrabat  or  Buddha-pad  has  more  resemblance  to  the  Hindu 
than  to  the  Buddhist  religion,  and  that  the  stone  popularly 
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called  the  “ Foot  of  Buddha  ” was  really  carved  by  followers 
of  the  Hindu  system  of  religion.  3rdly,  Mr.  Thomas 
insists  on  the  importance  of  the  Horse,  in  his  connection  with 
Solar  worship,  the  coursers  of  Apollo  finding  their  equine 
representatives  in  the  mythology  of  the  Vedas,  as  shown  by 
Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson,  Dr.  Muir,  and  Dr.  Goldstiicker.  The 
Sacred  Horse  is  represented  on  the  Amravati  Sculptures  in 
various  attitudes,  but  always  guarded  or  overshadowed  by 
the  conventional  Imperial  Chhatra. 

Professor  Beal  contributes  three  papers.  1.  Remarks 
on  tlie  word  Sramana.  2.  On  the  Eighteen  Schools  of 
Buddhism.  3.  The  Chong-lun  or  Pranyamula-Sastra-tika 
of  Nagarjund.  In  the  first,  he  examines  General  Cunning- 
ham’s arguments  and  inferences  from  Megasthenes,  Kleitar- 
chos,  etc.,  his  own  view  being  that  the  well-known  division  of 
the  people  into  Brahmans  and  Sramans  (noticed  by  the  Greek 
writers)  was  one  generally  accepted  at  the  time,  and  meant  no 
more  than  Brahmans  and  Non-Brahmans,  the  name  Sramans 
being  evidently  used  of  others  than  the  special  followers  of 
Buddha.  In  his  second  paper,  he  shows  how  far  a knowledge 
can  be  obtained  on  the  intricate  subject  of  the  “ Eighteen 
Schools  of  Buddhism,”  from  the  Northern  copy  of  the 
Tripitaka,  still  common  in  the  monasteries  of  China  and 
Japan,  and  which  contains  three  translations  from  the  Sanskrit 
of  Yasumitra  on  this  subject,  written  about  the  time  of 
Kanishka,  i.e.  about  n.c.  42.  The  aim  of  Yasumitra  was 
obviously  to  reconcile  the  differences  existing  in  Traditions, 
Customs,  and  acknowledged  Scriptures,  and  three  translations 
of  his  treatise  into  Chinese  are  extant;  while  Yassielief,  in  his 
History  of  Buddhism  (2nd  Suppl.  p.  222),  gives  a parallel 
translation  from  the  Tibetan.  Mr.  Beal  adds  a translation 
from  the  anonymous  Chinese  writer,  which  stands  first  in  the 
Buddhist  Canon.  His  third  paper  is  a translation  from 
the  25th  section  of  the  Chong-Lun  Sutra  or  Pranyamula- 
Sastra-tika,  wliich  seems,  generally,  to  deal  with  the  con- 
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ception  of  Nirvana,  and,  as  such,  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable 
to  professed  students  of  Buddhism. 

Mr.  Sandford  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  his 
excavations  in  the  Khangah  Mound,  near  Manikyala,  con- 
firmatory of  a previously  stated  idea  of  General  Cunning- 
ham that  the  site,  now  rising  but  little  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  covered  with  traces  of 
walls  and  fragments  of  stone,  is  that  of  a Buddhist  Monastery. 
A few  copper  coins  w'ere  found,  apparently  those  of  Kanerkes, 
and  some  pottery  resembling  the  saucers  discovered  in  the 
Sarnath  Tope  at  Benares.  Mr.  Sandford,  also,  excavated 
another  mound  called  the  Chaondra  Mound,  a few  hundred 
feet  from  the  former.  Though  nothing  of  importance  was  met 
with,  sufficient  cells  were  cleared  out  to  determine  the  original 
purpose  of  the  monument.  Mr.  Sandford  has  supplied  two 
plates,  containing  plans  of  his  excavations  and  representations 
of  the  objects  he  found. 

Bhagvanlal  Indraji  Pandit  supplies  a brief  notice  of  the 
Saiva  Parakrama,  as  performed  in  its  fulness  in  former  days, 
though  much  of  the  ceremony  has  now  fallen  into  desuetude 
all  over  India. 

To  Mr.  E.  B.  Eastwick,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  we  ow^e  a valuable 
account  of  two  places  in  the  Baroda  District,  Champanir  and 
Pawagadh,  which  have  been  little  visited  by  Europeans, 
though  by  no  means  inaccessible.  The  former  contains  what 
is  called  the  Juma  Masjid,  a Hindu  Temple,  converted  by  the 
Muhammedans  into  a Mosque,  the  court  of  which  measures 
187  feet  N.  and  S.,  and  122  E.  and  W.,  its  height  being 
about  95  feet.  The  hall  of  the  Mosque  has  88  pillars  of 
Hindu  Architecture,  and  the  roof  is  covered  by  seven  large 
cupolas,  wuth  several  smaller  ones.  The  great  hall,  which 
measures  169  feet  from  N.  to  S.  by  80  from  W.  to  E.,  is 
almost  certainly  one  of  those  halls  of  Hindu  Temples 
technically  called  “ Halls  of  a Thousand  Pillars.”  It  much 
resembles,  but  is  smaller  than  the  hall  of  the  Temple  of 
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Kalchand  at  Kalbarga.  The  further  account  of  Mr. 
Eastwick’s  ascent  of  the  Mountain  of  Pawagadh,  2800  ft. 
high,  is  very  interesting. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Steel,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  this 
subject,  has  published  three  papers  on  “ Folk-lore  in  the 
Panjab,”  accompanied  by  many  useful  notes  by  Lieut.  R.  C. 
Temple.  The  chief  stories  told  are  those  ofBOpo  Luchi  or 
Bopo  the  Trickster,  the  Sparrow  and  the  Crow,  the  Lord  of 
Death,  the  King  of  the  Crocodiles,  Baingan  Badshahzadi  and 
Sir  Bumble.  Those  who  are  interested  in  following  up  such 
matters  will  find  many  analogies  in  these  tales  w’ith  well- 
known  European  legends.  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth  has  con- 
tributed three  papers  in  succession,  “ On  Chingiz  Khan  and 
his  Ancestors,”  the  b^-^-notes  he  has  probably  made  during  the 
preparation  of  his  important  volumes  on  the  Mongols;  but,  also, 
to  a great  extent  founded  on  the  Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi  or  “ Secret 
History  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty,”  which  was  translated  into 
Russ  by  Palladius.  According  to  Dr.  Bretschneider  this  work 
was  originally  written  in  the  Mongol  language,  and  finished 
about  the  year  a.d.  1240.  It  is  quoted  so  early  as  a.d.  1382, 
and  Mr.  Howorth  believes  it  to  be  the  main  source  of  the 
matter  contained  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Yuan-shi,  or 
“ Imperial  Annals  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty.”  In  the  most 
recent  Number  for  May,  1881,  are  continuations  of  several 
of  the  papers  noticed  above,  as  e.g.,  those  by  I\Ir.  H. 
H.  Howorth,  by  Mrs.  Steel  and  Lieut.  R.  C.  Temple, 
and  by  K.  Ragunathji,  On  Bombay  beggars  and  criers. 
M.  Oscar  Frankfurter  contributes  a paper  On  Buddhist 
Chronology,  and  Dr.  Morris  On  Buddhaghosa  and  the  IMilinda- 
pafiha.  There  are,  also,  brief  reviews  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Lyall’s 
Sketch  of  the  Hindustani  Language,  and  Benfey’s  Vedica  u. 
Linguistica.  So  much  will,  perliaps,  suffice  as  an  analysis  of 
the  chief  archoeological  papers  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  of 
May  1880  to  May  1881.  Notices  of  papers  on  special 
subjects,  as  those  on  Inscriptions  by  Dr.  Biihler,  Mr.  J. 
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F.  Fleet,  Bhagvaulal  Indraji,  M.  Senart,  etc.,  will  be  found 
under  “ Epigraphy.” 

There  are,  however,  a considerable  number  of  papers  on 
archaeological  subjects  in  other  Journals,  to  some  of  which 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  here. 

Thus,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xlix., 
Col.  Branfill  gives  an  interesting  account  (with  a plate)  of  some 
rude  megalithic  monuments  in  North  Arcot,  the  size,  shape 
and  arrangement  of  which  are  unusual.  The  usual  kistvaen 
or  megalithic  sepulchral  cell  is  enclosed  by  three  concentric 
rings  of  upright  stone  slabs,  each  slab  having  its  top  rudely 
worked  into  a semicircular  or  rectangular  shape.  The  outer 
tier  generally  consists  of  some  twenty-four  slabs,  3 feet  wide, 
the  whole  forming  a ring  fence  or  enclosing  wall,  about  30  feet 
in  diameter.  The  second  tier  has  sixteen  slabs,  and  the  third 
or  inner  wall  is  composed  of  four  prominent  round-topped 
slabs,  8 or  10  feet  broad,  and  12  to  15  high,  above  the  cairn. 
The  kistvaen  or  sepulchral  chamber  nearly  fills  the  internal 
space.  There  are  many  examples,  perhaps  a score  or  more,  of 
this  pattern,  still  partly  standing  ; and,  dividing  the  whole  of 
them  into  three  classes  according  to  size,  and  counting  fallen 
and  half  buried,  as  well  as  those  standing,  there  are  about  170 
of  the  largest,  210  of  the  second,  and  200  of  the  third  and 
smallest  size.  The  excavations  produced  the  usual  sepulchral 
relics,  except  that  iron  weapons  are  scarce,  or  entirely  absent. 
Some  of  the  coflfers,  sepulchral  troughs  or  trays  were  orna- 
mented with  a chain  ornament  in  festoons.  The  present 
name  of  this  remarkable  Tomh-field  is  Iralabanda  Bapa- 
nattam,  and  it  is  situated  in  the  Palmanir  taluk  of  North 
Arcot. 

To  the  same  Journal  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac  contributes  a paper, 
“On  Clay  Disks,  called  ‘Spindle  Whorls,’ and  votive  seals  found 
at  Sankisa,  Behar  and  other  Buddhist  ruins  in  the  N.  W. 
Provinces  of  India”  (with  three  Plates);  the  resemblance  of 
the  former  of  which  to  those  described  and  figured  in  Dr. 
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Schliemann’s  “ Troy  and  its  Kemains,”  is  undoubtedly 
striking.  Moreover,  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac  thinks  that  the  construc- 
tion of  many  of  the  buildings  at  Kanauj,  Ramnuggur,  etc.,  have 
been  formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  Trojan  ruins  dug 
through  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  that,  if  shafts  were  sunk 
through  them  in  the  same  way  that  Dr.  Schliemann  sank  his, 
the  traces  of  several  distinct  periods  of  construction  would 
likewise  be  detected.  Of  these  Discs,  there  would  seem  to  be 
four  well-marked  classes:  1.  Terra-Cotta,  plain  and  unorna- 
mented; 2.  Ditto,  with  a hole  through  them;  3.  Ditto,  “in 
the  form  of  a top,  and  the  crater  of  a volcano”  (Dr.  Schliemann’s 
words)  ; 4.  Clay  balls,  plain  and  unornamented.  The  first 
are  all  of  red  or  black  clay  well  baked,  with  a rough  ornamen- 
tation on  the  edges  only.  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac  obtained,  also,  at 
Sankisa  several  stone  discs,  in  form  exactly  like  the  terra-cotta 
ones,  in  black  or  red  marble,  and  crystal,  and  also  highly 
polished.  Beads  are  also  found  in  large  numbers,  in  glass, 
onyx,  carnelian  and  crystal.  All  or  most  of  these  objects, 
Mr.  Carnac  considers  to  be  votive  offerings.  It  appears,  also, 
from  Gastaldi’s  work  that  many  similar  objects  have  been 
found  at  Campeggine  di  Tontanellato,  while  others  occur  in 
the  Museum  at  Parma  — or  have  been  collected  from  the 
Roman  City  of  Velicia — the  point  of  interest  being  that  these 
objects,  whether  found  in  India,  Troy  or  Italy,  are  exactly 
alike,  and  of  the  same  materials.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Sankisa  was  essentially  a place  of  Buddhist  pilgrimage  and, 
as  such,  was  visited  by  Fa-Hian  and  Hiouen-Thsang : its 
ruins  have  been  fully  described  by  General  Cunningham 
(Arch.  Rep.  vol.  i.). 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  same  Society,  are  papers  by  Mr. 
Rivett  Carnac,  on  a Metal  Celt,  with  a letter  from  Dr.  Hoernle, 
inclosing  one  from  Dr.  Ilildebrandt,  to  Mr.  Rivett-Carnac,  “On 
the  resemblance  between  the  Swedish  and  the  Prehistoric 
Tumuli  of  India  ” : — by  Dr.  Leitner  (a  communication  from 
Pandit  Rishikish),  “ On  the  identity  of  a place  called  Upello, 
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near  Dehli,  with  the  Upuplavan  mentioned  in  the  Maha- 
bharata” : by  the  Rev.  C.  Swynnerton,  “ On  a Celt  of  the 
Palaeolithic  type  found  at  Thandiani  in  the  Punjab  at  8400ft. 
above  the  sea”: — from  the  same,  on  a small  Yusufzai 
sculpture  in  his  possession  and  on  some  cup-marked  stones 
at  Attock.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan,  is  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  “ On 
some  ancient  Sepulchral  Mounds  at  Kandzuhe,”  and,  in  the 
Madras  Journal  of  Literature  and  Science,  three  important 
papers  by  M.C.S.,  Lieut.-Col.  Branfill,  and  M.  Gustav  Oppert 
(its  Editor)  respectively.  In  the  first  paper,  M.C.S.  describes 
“the  Antiquities  of  Mamandur  in  the  South  Arcot  District,” 
consisting  as  these  do  of  rock-cut  chambers,  dolmens  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  with  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  of 
various  ages.  The  rock-cut  chambers  are  four  in  number, 
the  dimensions  of  the  two  larger  ones  being  20ft.  broad  bv 
10  ft.  deep  and  7ft.  high,  with  pillars  2 ft.  square,  ornamented 
with  lotus  flowers  in  low  relief.  In  the  middle  of  the  rock 
behind  them,  is  a small  doorway  two  feet  broad  leading  into 
a cell  about  a yard  square  and  5 ft.  high,  at  the  back  of  which 
is  a low  ledge,  with  a hollow  in  the  centre.  Within  are  very 
rude  carvings  of  men  and  women  about  4 ft.  high.  The  caves  are 
probably  the  works  of  the  Jainas,  w'ho  were  the  ruling  race 
in  Conjeveram,  many  centuries  ago.  The  ordinary  Indian 
dolmen  is  constructed  of  six  flat  quarried  stones,  forming  a 
cubical  chamber  with  a circular  aperture  in  the  eastern  wall 
about  18  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  other  hand,  those  at 
Mamandur  are  rectangular,  with  a chamber  about  10  ft.  square 
and  a height  above  the  present  soil  of  about  3 ft.  The  roof 
is  one  gigantic  mass  of  unquarried  granite,  measuring  12  ft. 
each  way,  1 ft.  thick  at  the  edges  and  more  than  2 ft.  thick 
in  the  middle.  This  enormous  mass  has  been  raised  on 
several  upright  stones,  some  10  inches  thick,  and  buried 
in  the  soil  to  an  unknown  depth.  Nothing  is  really  known 
of  the  origin  of  these  dolmens,  but  it  is  a remarkable  fact 
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that  the  Kuruba  shepherds  of  the  neighbourhood  still  erect 
dolmens  on  a small  scale. 

M.  Oppert’s  paper  “ On  the  weapons,  army  organization 
and  political  maxims  of  the  Ancient  Hindus,  with  special 
reference  to  gunpowder  and  fire-arms,”  shows  great  research. 
The  information  he  has  put  together  having  been,  chiefly, 
derived  from  two  ancient  Sanskrit  works,  the  Nitiprakasika 
of  Yaisampayana  and  the  Sukraniti  of  Usanas  or  Sukracarya — 
indeed,  his  essay  may  be  considered  as  the  complement  of  a 
former  one  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson.  M.  Oppert  claims  as 
one  of  the  strongest  supports  for  the  view  he  takes  of  the 
early  use  of  gunpowder  in  India,  that  the  country  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  its  three  chief  constituents,  saltpetre,  charcoal  and 
sulphur,  the  uses  of  which,  whether  compounded  or  uncom- 
pounded, he  believes  to  have  been  known  from  remote  times. 
His  further  idea,  that,  on  several  buildings  of  S.  India  the 
representations  of  figures  carrying  fire-arms  are  really  of  great 
antiquity,  will  not  be  generally  accepted.  At  the  close  of 
his  paper,  he  gives  the  text  and  translation  of  part  of  the 
4th  Book  of  the  Sukraniti. 

Colonel  Branfill’s  paper  is  a comprehensive  account  of  “ The 
names  of  places  in  Tanjore,”  drawn  up  by  him  during  the  camp- 
ing season  1877-8  while  conducting  the  Madras  Coast  Series  of 
the  Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India — and  will  be  found 
of  value  to  those  who  are  studying  the  dialects  of  S.  India. 
The  lists  are  arranged  under  various  heads,  as  Topography, 
Population  and  Religion,  Common-place  Names,  Particular 
Names,  etc.,  and  the  compiler  has  never  failed  to  note  any 
modern  names,  which  seem  to  be  identifiable  with  those 
mentioned  in  ancient  authors.  The  general  results  derivable 
from  the  study  of  these  names  are — 1.  That  there  are  few 
rivers  sufficient  for  irrigation  in  this  part  of  India.  2.  That 
there  are  no  hills  of  any  considerable  elevation.  3.  That 
there  is  much  jungle.  4.  That  along  the  road  to  Ilames- 
varam,  there  are  traces  of  the  presence  of  a more  civilized 
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people,  with  evidence  of  trade,  agriculture,  and  Brahmanical 
influence. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  Report  it  may  be  added  that, 
in  the  N.  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  part  12, 
a paper  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  Mayers  is  given  “ On  stone 
figures  at  Chinese  Tombs  and  the  offering  of  Living  Sacrifices;” 
and  that  in  the  Academy  (Oct.  30)  there  is  an  appreciative 
review  by  Mr.  Simpson  of  the  “ Cave  Temples  of  India,”  and  of 
the  same  work  in  the  Athenaeum  for  Sept.  25 ; and,  further, 
of  Mr.  Growse’s  “ Mathura”  in  the  Ind.  Ant.  for  March.  In 
the  Proc.  of  the  Bibl.  Arch.  Soc.  for  February  is  a valuable 
letter  from  Dr.  W.  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  “On  Jirbas,  Jerabus 
and  Jerablus,”  in  which  he  shows  that  Jerablus  is  an  invention 
of  European  travellers — the  true  existing  name  being  Jerabis. 

Inter  alia,  it  may  be  noted,  that  an  Archaeological  Depart- 
ment is  to  be  created  at  Madras,  according  to  a Madras  Admin- 
istrative Report,  and  that  a considerable  sum  has  been  set 
aside  for  this  purpose ; — that  Capt.  Cole  has  been  appointed 
Curator  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  of  India,  and  is  to  frame 
a scheme  for  their  future  protection  : — and  that  the  French 
Government  has  decided  to  establish  at  Cairo,  a school  of 
Oriental  Archaeology,  similar  to  those  at  Rome  and  Athens. 
M.  Maspero  has  been  charged  with  its  organization. 

The  great  Buddha  temple  at  Sarnath,  near  Benares,  is 
reported  to  be  too  much  injured  for  restoration,  but  the 
necessary  details  of  it  are  to  be  carefully  recorded  by  the  aid 
of  Photography. 

This  will,  perhaps,  be  the  fittest  place  for  a very  impor- 
tant note  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson  has  been  so  good  as  to 
furnish.  His  words  are : “ The  most  interesting  event  of 
the  year,  in  connexion  with  Archaeology,  has,  probably,  been 
the  discovery,  by  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam,  of  the  site  of  the 
Ante-Diluvian  City  of  Sippara,  where,  according  to  the  most 
ancient  Babylonian  traditions,  preserved  by  Berosus,  though 
not  yet  confirmed  by  the  Inscriptions,  the  records  of  the  early 
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Avorld  were  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  before  Xisuthrus 
entered  the  Ark,  and  whence  they  are  said  to  have  been 
exhumed  on  his  return  from  Ararat  to  Babylon,  The 
remarkable  mounds  at  Abu  Habba,  which  are  found  at 
the  point  where  the  Nahr-Malka,  or  Royal  River,  leaves  the 
old  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  at  a distance  about  twenty-two 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Baghdad,  have  been  visited  and  described 
by  several  former  travellers,  and  a plan  of  the  ruins  was 
published  by  Lieut.  Collingwood  in  1865 ; but,  as  no  excava- 
tions had  been  attempted  on  this  site,  the  clue  was  wanting  to 
an  identification  of  the  City  in  Ancient  Geography,  It  was 
Mr.  Rassam’s  good  fortune,  when  taking  in  hand,  a few 
months  since,  a systematic  examination  of  the  ruins  of  Abu 
Habba,  to  light  on  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  which  gave  to  the  City  of  Sippara  its  Greek  title  of 
Heliopolis,  and  the  excavations,  he  has  since  directed 
within  and  around  the  particular  mound  in  question,  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  marked  success.  Already  a very 
early  stone  tablet,  with  a dedicatory  Inscription  and  a bas- 
relief  representing  the  worship  of  the  Sun-God,  have 
been  brought  to  light,  together  with  memorial  cylinders  of 
the  time  of  Nabonidus,  and  a large  assortment  of  miscellaneous 

“Mr.  Rassam  reports  that  the  style  of  Architecture  at  Abu 
Habba  is  quite  different  from  anything  yet  discovered  in 
Assyria  or  Babylonia,  and  adds  that  it  will  require  at  least 
a year’s  continuous  labour  to  dig  out  all  the  chambers 
belonging  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  At  Babylon, 
Borsippa,  and  especially  at  Cutha,  he  has,  also,  carried  out 
extensive  excavations,  during  the  past  spring  and  winter, 
with  very  fair  results,  the  number  of  clay  tablets  found 
being  sufficient  to  fill  some  ten  or  twelve  large  cases, 
though,  owing  to  the  inferior  clay  used  in  early  times, 
in  Babylonia,  and  to  the  imperfect  baking  to  which  the 
tablets  were  originally  subjected,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  very 
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few  of  these  invaluable  relics  of  the  past  will  reach  England 
in  a state  admitting  of  their  being  deciphered.  Mr.  Rassani 
is,  however,  now  on  his  return  to  England,  and,  on  his  arrival, 
the  best  method  of  continuing  the  excavations  in  the  rich 
fields  he  has  now  opened  out  to  us,  will  be  seriously  considered.” 

Imperial  Gazetteer  and  Statistical  Survey  of  India. — The 
first  of  these  great  works,  which  have  been  regularly  noticed 
in  the  Reports  of  this  Society,  is  now  published,  though  the  copy 
has  not  actually  reached  the  Society  ; it  seems,  therefore,  worth 
while  to  give  some  idea  of  its  general  character  from  the 
brief  Preface  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Hunter.  In  this  Preface  Dr. 
Hunter  states  that  so  long  ago  as  1769,  an  effort  was  made 
to  collect  the  materials  for  the  single  province  of  Bengal,  only 
four  years  after  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  H.E.I.C., 
and,  from  this  period  for  about  ninety  years,  various  schemes 
tending  to  the  same  object,  have  been  started  and  partially 
carried  out,  their  chief  defect  being,  that,  with  abundance  of 
willing  workers,  there  was  no  one  controuliug  chief  to  super- 
intend and  enforce  the  necessary  detail-work.  During,  how- 
ever, this  interval  many  able  and  zealous  men  have  laboured 
at  this  undertaking,  manuscript  materials  of  great  value 
have  been  collected,  and  some  important  volumes  published. 
The  decade,  however,  succeeding  the  transfer,  in  1858,  of 
the  Government  of  India  to  the  Crown,  initiated  the  efforts 
tliat  have  been,  now,  crowned  with  success,  one  of  the 
foremost  workers  in  this  direction  being  our  Vice-President, 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  in  1866  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Central  Provinces  ; the  final  step  being  the  order  of  the 
Viceroy  in  1867,  acting  on  instructions  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council,  requesting  “ an  account  to  be  drawn  up 
for  each  of  the  twelve  great  provinces  of  India.”  As,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  found  possible  to  get  the  different  schemes 
suggested  into  regular  working  order,  the  Viceroy,  at  length, 
directed  Dr.  Hunter  “ to  visit  the  various  Provincial  Govern- 
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nients  with  a view  to  submit  a comprehensive  scheme  for 
utilizing  the  information  already  collected,  and  for  prescribing 
the  principles  to  be  hereafter  adopted  for  the  consolidation 
into  one  work  of  the  whole  of  the  available  materials.” 

Accordingly,  in  1869,  Dr.  Hunter  submitted  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  “a  plan  for  a Statistical  Survey  and 
Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,”  his  objects  being,  generally, 
to  secure  an  uniform  scheme,  with  local  mechanism  and  a 
central  controul ; — to  obtain  a clear  definition  of  the  intended 
undertaking,  the  main  points  being  the  securing  the  most 
reliable  information  “for  the  use  of  the  Controuling  Bodv 
in  England,  of  Administrators  in  India,  and  of  the  outside 
public.”  His  plan,  further,  claimed  for  it,  the  co-operation  of 
Provincial  Governments — the  uniform  scheme  being  modified 
to  suit  the  special  circumstances  of  individual  provinces — 
together  with  the  enlistment  of  the  unpaid  District  Officers 
throughout  India,  the  only  persons  who  could  collect  the 
materials,  at  once,  systematically  and  cheaply.  It  was 
presumed  (see  the  official  minute  on  the  subject)  that  the 
operations  proposed  would  extend  over  ten  separate  Govern- 
ments, which  administer  a territory  of  1|  million  square 
miles,  with  a population  of  probably  240  millions  of  souls, — 
the  whole  area  being  little  less  than  that  of  all  Europe, 
excepting  Russia. 

Dr.  Hunter  adds  that,  with  the  view  of  securing  uni- 
formity in  the  materials,  he  drew  up  six  sets  of  leading 
questions  to  illustrate  the  topographical,  ethnical,  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  administrative  and  medical  aspects  of  an 
Indian  district,  and  that  during  the  last  twelve  years  the 
Statistical  Survey  has  been  carried  throughout  the  whole 
of  British  India.  The  District  forms  the  Administrative 
Unit  in  India,  and  the  Statistical  Survey  furnishes  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  240  Districts.  The  Province  is  the  Administra- 
tive Entity  in  India,  and  the  Statistical  Survey  groups  the 
whole  of  the  District  materials  into  fifteen  Provincial  accounts 
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or  Gazetteers.  The  operations  have  now  been  completed 
throughout  12  Provinces  and  210  Districts,  representing  a 
population  of  about  190  millions  of  souls.  It  was  found  im- 
practicable, as  a rule,  to  carry  out  these  inquiries  among  the 
purely  native  states,  as  the  Princes  would,  almost  certainly,  have 
misunderstood  the  object  of  them,  and  could  easily  frustrate 
them  ; but  a very  considerable  amount  of  information  has  been 
obtained  from  those  States,  which  are  more  or  less  in  depen- 
dence on  the  Provincial  Government,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
two  valuable  volumes  of  the  “Rajputana  Gazetteer”  collected 
by  Mr.  A.  Lyall,  C.B.,  when  the  Governor-General’s  agent 
there,  and  published  in  1879-80.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  confidential  relationship 
between  the  Government  of  India  and  its  Feudatory  States, 
the  dislike  of  the  native  Princes  to  inquiries  of  a social  or 
economic  character,  and  the  scrupulous  delicacy  of  the  Foreign 
Ofiice  to  avoid  grounds  of  offence,  have  rendered  the  complete 
treatment  of  such  territories  impossible.  Obviously  the 
hundred  volumes  which  will  be  ultimately  demanded  for  the 
Survey,  though  by  no  means  too  elaborate  for  Administrative 
purposes,  are  practically  within  the  reach  of  but  a small 
ofiicial  class.  For  the  “use  of  the  public”  great  condensa- 
tion was  necessary ; hence  the  nine  volumes  of  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  accuracy,  and,  moreover, 
that  each  place  noted  should  be  adequately,  while  not  too 
fully,  described,  circulars  were  sent  to  the  Provincial  Editors 
and  District  Officers,  calling  for  a return,  upon  clearly  stated 
principles,  of  every  river,  mountain,  historical  site,  fair, 
harbour,  etc.,  and  this  list  was  then  checked  by  Dr.  Hunter 
from  the  Statistical  Survey,  the  final  number  of  names 
selected  being  about  8000.  It  should,  however,  be  added  that, 
as  a guide  to  administration,  its  value  is  slightly  impaired  by 
the  impossibility  of  its  figures  being  in  all  cases  brought  up  to 
date.  The  basis  of  Indian  statistics  is  still  the  census  of 
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1872,  and  Government  decided  not  to  delay  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Gazetteer  till  the  result  of  that  of  1881  can  be 
known.  It  has  been  possible,  however,  to  add  the  Adminis- 
trative statistics  in  most  cases  to  1879  and  in  some  to  1880. 
The  latitudes  and  longitudes  have,  with  a few  exceptions,  been 
tested  in  the  Surveyor- General’s  Department,  under  the  care- 
ful superintendence  of  Lieut.-General  Sir  H.  Thuillier  and 
Colonel  J.  T.  Walker. 


General  Progress  of  Oriental  Studies. — Aryan  Languages. — 
Sanskrit. — A large  number  of  valuable  essays  and  reviews 
on  Oriental  Research  have  appeared  during  the  last  year 
at  home  or  abroad,  together  with  many  independent  works. 
Of  the  former  may  be  specified,  in  the  Journal  of  this  Society, 
Yol.  XII.,  the  Megha-Sutra,  by  Mr.  Cecil  Bendall,  this 
Sutra  having  been  selected  by  Mr.  Beal,  in  his  “Catena 
of  Buddhist  Scriptures,”  as  a type  of  the  latest  phase 
of  Buddhist  Literature.  In  the  Journ.  Asiat.  M.  S4nart 
has  continued  his  valuable  Etudes  sur  les  Inscriptions  de 
Piyadasi : — M.  Rodet  has  a paper,  “ Sur  la  veritable  signifi- 
cation de  la  Notation  Numerique  inventee  par  Ar^’abhata  ” 
(in  the  Lyons  Congress,  vol.  i.  and  Journ.  Asiat.  vol.  xiii.) : 
— Mr.  Caspar  Beilin  writes  “ Sur  I’antiquite  de  la  langue  Sans- 
crite : ” — in  the  D.M.G.,  R.  Garbe  gives.  Die  Pravargja  Cere- 
rnonie  nach  dem  Apastamba-Qrauta-Sutra  mit  einer  einleitung 
fiber  die  bedeutung  derselben: — A.  Boltzmann,  Die  heilige 
Agastya  nach  d.  Erzahlungen  des  Mahabharata: — H.  Olden- 
berg,  Bemerkungen  zur  Theorie  des  Qloka: — and  M.  J.  Klatt, 
Indische  Drucke.  In  the  Academy,  Mr.  Robert  Atkinson 
has  given  an  elaborate  review  of  Prof.  Whitney’s  Sanskrit 
Grammar,  and  has  pointed  out,  without  reserve,  where 
he  thinks  the  Professor  is  in  error,  at  the  same  time 
giving  him  due  commendation  for  the  general  excellence  of 
his  work,  as  manifesting  thoroughness  of  treatment,  breadth 
and  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  clearness  in  the  presentation  of 
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the  facts.  Dr.  John  Muir,  to  whom  we  owe  so  many  excellent 
metrical  translations  from  the  Sanskrit,  has  not  been  idle,  and 
has  printed,  inter  aha,  two  selections  from  the  Mahabharata, 
entitled,  “ The  Story  of  Savitri,”  with  an  extract  called  the 
“Necessity  of  Government”: — Prof.  F.  Max  Muller  has 
reviewed,  at  great  length,  in  two  papers,  Acad.  Sept.  25,  and 
Oct.  2,  “ Kasika — a Commentary  on  Panini’s  Grammatical 
Aphorisms,”  which  has  been  recently  edited  by  Pandit  Bala- 
sastri.  Professor  of  Hindu  Law  in  the  Sanskrit  Colleo’e, 
Benares,  in  which  he  gives  well-deserved  praise  to  the  ability 
with  which  tliis  Hindu  gentleman  has  performed  his  arduous 
task: — Mr.  G.  A.  Grierson,  so  well  known  for  his  various 
antiquarian  researches,  has  communicated  to  the  Indian 
Antiquary,  March,  1881,  what  he  calls  “ An  American 
Puzzle,”  in  which  he  shows  that  the  problem,  published  in  the 
“ Pioneer,”  is  not  a modern  one,  but  is,  substantially,  found 
in  the  Jyotis-tattwa,  which  he  quotes  and  describes  : — Dr. 
Kielhorn  has  published  in  the  same  Journal,  March,  1881, 
a very  learned  paper,  “ On  the  Jainendra-Yyakarana,”  its 
substance  being  a list  of  the  MSS.  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
the  Deccan  College,  and  attributed  with  more  or  less  reason  to 
this  famous  writer  : the  subject  is,  however,  too  technical  for 
the  present  Report. — An  admirable  review  by  A.  B.,  of 
Hillebrandt,  “ Alt-Indische  neu- u.  vollmonds-opfer  ” (Jena, 
1880),  is  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  November: — In  the 
Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Proceedings,  a paper  by  Mr.  Thibaut, 
“ On  the  Surya  Prajnapta,  a well-known  work  on  the  Cosmo- 
logical and  Astronomical  Systems  of  the  Jains”: — In  the 
Revue  Critique  is  an  ingenious  paper  by  M.  Paul  Regnaud, 
Sur  la  legende  Indo-Europeene  de  I’Androgynisme  Primitif : 
— and,  in  the  Revue  Critique  for  Dec.  6,  is  an  excellent  notice, 
by  M.  Barth,  of  Anundoram  Borooah’s  “Companion  to  the 
Sanskrit-reading  Undergraduates  of  the  Calcutta  University, 
being  a few  notes  on  the  Sanskrit  texts  selected  for  examina- 
tion ” : — In  the  American  Orient.  Congr.,  Prof.  Lanman 
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writes,  On  Catalectic  Yedic  verses  of  seven  Syllables : — 
and  Prof.  Whitney,  On  the  rules  of  external  combination 
in  Sanskrit: — Under  the  title,  “Sanskrit  as  a living  language,” 
in  the  Academy,  Oct.  23,  Professor  M.  Williams  gives  the 
translation  of  a letter  in  Sanskrit  from  Dayananda  Sarasvati 
Swami,  a well-known  Indian  Reformer,  to  his  pupil,  Syamaji 
Krishnavarma,  now  a member  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
himself,  so  excellent  a Sanskrit  scholar,  that  the  title  of 
Pandit  has  already  been  accorded  to  him.  Prof.  Williams 
adds  that  he  constantly  receives  similar  Sanskrit  letters  from 
learned  Hindus  who  live  in  districts  as  widely  apart  as 
Kashmir  and  Travancore.  The  letter  in  question  shows 
clearly  enough  that  the  educated  classes  of  India  can  and  do 
use  Sanskrit  as  a medium  of  inter-communication. 

The  following  books  may  be  noticed,  as  having  come  out 
recently,  if  not  strictly,  within  the  last  year. 

The  2nd  part  has  been  issued  by  Professor  Bohtlingk  of  his 
Sanskrit  Worterbuch  in  Kurzerer  fassung  : — M.  Soupe,  Etude 
sur  la  Literature  Sanskrite  : — Ram  Das  Sen,  Hemachan- 
dra’s  Sanskrit  Dictionary  : — Bollensen,  F.,  Die  recensionen 
des  Sakuntala  : — Jacobi,  Kalpasutra  of  Bhadrabahu  with 
notes  and  introduction  and  Prakrit-Sanskrit  Glossary : — a 
collection  of  papers  by  Prof.  Benfey,  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  place  in  their  exact  order,  but,  of  which,  may  be  specified 
Die  quantitats-verschiedenheiten  in  der  Samhita-  u.  Pada- 
Texten  d.  Veden,  and  numerous  papers  under  the  head  of 
Vedica  u.  Linguistica — many  or  all  of  which  ar^  reprints  from 
the  “Dotting.  Nachrichten — Schiefner,  A.,  Ueber  des  Bonpo- 
Sutra,  “des  weisse  Naga-Hundert-tausend  ” : — Mandlik  Rfio 
ahib.  Translation  of  the  Vyavahara  Mayukha  : — Peile,  J., 
Notes  on  the  Nalopakhyanam,  or  Tale  of  Nala,  for  the 
use  of  Classical  Students  : — Poor,  Miss  L.  A.,  Sanskrit  and 
its  kindred  Literature — Studies  in  Comparative  Mythology  : — 
Tawney,  Mr.,  Translation  of  Katha  Sarit  Sagara  (the  “Ocean 
of  the  Streams  of  Story  ”),  the  only  accessible  translation  of 
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this  storehouse  of  Indian  fable  having  hitherto  been  that 
brought  out  in  German  by  Mr.  Brockhaus,  the  Editor  of 
the  Text ; — Ludwig,  A.,  Rigveda  zum  ersten  male  ins  Deutsch 
ubersetzt,  vol.  iv. : — Jogesh  Chander  Dutt  has  translated 
the  Raja  Tarangini  by  Kahlana  Pandit,  and  this  work  has 
been  printed  at  the  Stanhope  Press,  Calcutta  ; the  first  six 
cantos  of  it  having  been  translated  many  years  ago  by  Prof. 
H.  H.  Wilson  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.  M. 
Van  der  Gheyn  has  printed  Note  sur  la  8®  Classe  des  verbes 
sanskrites : — Pincott,  F.,  A new  literal  Translation  of  the 
Hitopadesa,  from  the  Sanskrit  text  of  Prof.  F.  Johnson  : — 
Mr.  Peterson,  Bana’s  Kadambari,  part  1 : — Kielhorn,  F., 
The  Vyakara-Mahabhashya  of  Patanjali,  vol.  i.  pt.  3: — Prof. 
Taranatha  Tarkavachaspati,  Vachaspatya,  a comprehensive 
Sanskrit  Dictionary,  in  20  parts,  parts  xiv.-xv.  : — Manusmriti 
Satika,  or  the  Institutes  of  Mauu,  with  a Commentary  by 
Kuluk  Bhatta: — Prof.  Avery,  Contributions  to  the  History 
of  Verb-Inflection  in  Sanskrit  (reprinted  from  J.  Amer.  Orient. 
Soc.) : — Bergaigne,  A.,  Quelques  observations  sur  les  figures  de 
Rhetorique  dans  le  Rig-veda  (Ext.  de  la  Soc.  Linguist.) : — 
Prize,  L.,  Indische  Spriiche,  aus  d.  Sanskrit  Metrisch  ubersetzt : 
Gadecke,  C.,  Der  Accusative  in  Veda  dargestellt: — and  by  the 
same  writer,  Meghaduta  d.  i.  Der  Wolkenbote,  aus  d.  Sanskr. 
metrisch  fibers. : — Thiessen,  J.  H.,  Die  Legende  von  Kisagotami, 
eine  Literarhistor.  Untersuchung : — Cappeller,  C.,  Vamana’s 
Stil-regeln  : — The  Amarakoska  with  the  Commentary  of 
Mahesvara  (enlarged  by  Raghunath  Shastri  Taiekar)  has  been 
issued  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof.  Kielhorn  : — and  Dr. 
A.  M.  Kunte  has  printed  Astaugahridayam,  a compendium  of 
the  Hindu  System  of  Medicine — composed  by  Vagbhata.  The 
Rev.  Jonn  Davies,  M.A.  Cambr.,  and  M.R.A.S.,  who  has 
for  years  devoted  himself  to  this  special  study,  has  printed 
the  Sankhya  Karika  of  Iswara  Krishna — an  exposition  of 
the  system  of  Kapila — with  an  appendix  on  the  Nyaya  and 
Vaiseshika  Systems  (Triibn.  Or.  Series). 
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Among  the  works  which  may  possibly,  if  not  probably,  be 
out,  before  the  Report  is  printed,  we  may  notice — an  edition 
by  Dr.  Hillebrandt  of  the  Sankbya  Sutra  from  MSS.  in  the 
India  Office  and  Bodleian  Libraries  : — Kaegi,  A.,  Der  Rigveda 
— die  alteste  Literatur  d.  luder.  2 aufl. : — that  Mahendra  Lai 
Circar  is  to  bring  out,  with  an  English  translation,  the  Karaka, 
or  text-book  of  Native  Medicine:  — that  Rajendralala  Mitra, 
having  completed  the  last  fasciculus  of  the  Agni  Purana, 
has  now  commenced  the  Vayu  Purana  for  the  Biblioth. 
Indica : — and  that  we  are  promised,  in  the  12th  vol.  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society,  an  Index  Verborum  to  the  pub- 
lished text  of  the  A tharva- Veda,  by  Prof.  Whitney — a 
promise  which  every  Sanskrit  scholar  will  hope  may  be 
realized,  the  more  so,  that  no  man  could  be  more  certain  to 
execute  it  as  all  Sanskritists  would  wish  it  should  be  executed  : 
— Dr.  Julius  Jolly,  of  Wurzburg,  is  engaged  in  preparing  a 
new  critical  edition  of  the  Code  (so  called)  of  Manu,  the 
recovery  of  some  of  the  older  MSS.  being  due  to  Dr.  Biihler: 
— the  first  fasciculus  of  Prof.  Jolly’s  critical  edition  of  the 
Visnusmriti,  with  extracts  from  the  commentary  of  Nanda- 
pandita,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica,  will  soon  be  ready. 

On  the  subject  of  MSS.,  Rajendralala  Mitra  has  issued  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  H.H.  the 
Maharaja  of  Bikanir,  published  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  a large  volume  of  737  pages.  This  Catalogue 
consists  of  the  materials  collected  by  Harischandra  Sastri,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Biihler  in  his  tour  in  Rajputana  in  search 
of  MSS.  as  a list  and  abstract  of  the  contents  of  about  1200 
works ; — and  M.  Gustav  Oppert,  vol  i.  of  Lists  of  Sanskrit 
MSS.  in  Private  Libraries  of  Southern  India  printed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government  of  India: — Dr.  Biihler  has  sent 
in  a Report  of  the  work  he  did  during  1879-80  in  the  search 
for  MSS.,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  directed  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  ancient  Bliandars  of  Anhilwad  Pathan  and  of 
Cambay,  as  the  collections  of  the  12th — 14th  centuries  mostly 
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contain  copies  written  on  palm-leaves,  of  great  age  and  accuracy. 
Thus,  in  the  Samghavina  Pada  Bhandar  at  Pathan,  a very 
ancient  copy  was  discovered  of  the  oldest  Sanskrit  Dictionary', 
the  Sasvata  Kosha,  of  which  only  one  other  copy  is  known 
to  exist,  viz.  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  Much  interest  belongs 
to  a Collection  of  10  MSS.  of  the  Matrayaniya  Sakha,  con- 
taining the  greater  part  of  the  Samhita,  a Padapatha  of  the 
Mantras,  the  Manvagrihyasutra,  partly  with  a commentary, 
and  six  treatises  of  the  sacrifices  and  funeral  rites  of  the 
Yedic  School  : — Mr.  Triibner  published  in  his  “ Record,” 
for  December,  a list  of  thirty  ancient  palm-leaf  MSS.  written 
between  the  12th  and  14th  centuries,  drawn  up  by  order 
of  the  Government  of  Bombay.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Government  Collection  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  the  Dekkan 
College  has  given  Dr.  Kielhorn  the  means  of  writing  a very 
interesting  paper  on  the  works  of  the  so-called  Jainendra- 
Yyakarani,  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  March,  1881. — In 
the  Calcutta  Review  Prof.  A.  E.  Gough  has  published  the 
fifth  part  of  his  paper  entitled  the  Philosophy  of  the  Upani- 
shads.  — It  is  understood  that  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  establish  a new  Sanskrit  bi-weekly  Journal,  to  be 
called  Piyasha  Sekara,  “ Drops  of  Cream,”  but,  if  pub- 
lished, a copy  of  this  has  not  at  present  reached  the 
Society’s  Library. 

Bibliotheca  Indica.  — The  Library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  has  received  during  the  last  year  the  following  parts 
or  sections  of  works  belonging  to  this  series.  The  Nirukta, 
edited  by  Pandit  Raniasvami,  vol.  i.  pts.  1 and  2 : — Lalita 
Yistara,  edited  by  Rajendralala  Mitra,  Ease.  i.  : — Prakrita 
Lakhshanam,  Chandra’s  Grammar  of  Ancient  Prakrit,  edited 
by  A.  F.  Rudolph  Hoernle,  Fasc.  i. : — Names  of  Persons  and 
Geographical  Names  occurring  in  the  Akbar-namah,  vol.  ii. : — 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri,  edited  by  Major  Raverty,  fasc.  xi.  and  xii.  : 
— Biographical  Dictionary  of  those  who  have  known  Mu- 
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hamtnad  by  Ibn  Hajar,  Fasc.  xviii.  : — Bhamati,  a gloss 
on  Sankara  Acharya’s  commentary  on  the  Brahma-sutras, 
Fasc.  viii. ; — Vaya  Parana,  a system  of  Hindu  Mythology, 
edited  by  Rajendralala  Mitra,  Fasc.  viii.  : — History  of  the 
Khalifs,  by  Jelaleddin  A’s-soyuti,  translated  and  edited  by 
Major  H.  S.  Jarrett,  Fasc.  i.-vi.  : — Katha  Sarit  Sagara,  or 
the  Ocean  of  the  Streams  of  Story,  translated  from  the 
Sanskrit  by  C.  H.  Tawney,  Fasc.  v.-vi.  ; a work  first  noticed 
by  Prof.  H.  H.  Wilson  in  1824  in  the  Calcutta  Quarterly 
Magazine  : — Mimamsa  Darsana,  Fasc.  xv. : — Gobhiliya  Grihya 
Sutra,  edited  by  Chandrakanta,  Fasc.  xi.-xii. 

Prakrit. — From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society,  we  learn  that  Dr.  Hoernle  has  exhibited  at  one  of 
the  meetings  a MS.  of  an  hitherto  unknown  Sanskrit  Gram- 
mar called  the  Prakrtananda  by  Raghunatha.  The  work 
contains  no  more  than  Yararuchi’s  rules,  but  is  not,  for 
this  reason,  without  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  completely  re- 
arranges Vararuchi’s  Sutras,  doing,  in  fact,  for  him  what 
the  Laghu  Kaumudi  has  done  for  Panini.  Mr.  Hoernle, 
also,  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  a palm-leaf  MS. 
of  the  Setubandha,  672  years  old,  and  containing  86  folios 
measuring  14x2  inches,  with  5 lines  of  writing  in  each 
page,  in  the  Bengali  character.  The  notes  are  in  Sanskrit. 
The  publication  by  Dr.  Goldschmidt,  of  Strassburg,  of 
the  Setubandha,  Pt.  1,  was  noticed  in  the  Report  of  last 
year : the  2nd  part  is  now  out — the  whole  forming  a most 
important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Prakrit.  The 
language  in  which  the  poem  is  written  is  Maharashtri 
Prakrit,  a dialectic  form  which  was  especially  reserved  for 
poetical  compositions,  and  had  no  corresponding  Apabhramsa, 
or  every-day  language  of  the  people,  running  parallel  with 
it.  Maharashtri  was,  in  fact,  an  arbitrary  creation  of  the 
poets.  Mr.  Hoernle  stated  that  the  date  (which  is  given  in 
Prakrit)  is  the  oldest  he  has  met  with  in  the  Bengali  character. 
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Rajendra  INIitra,  on  the  same  occasion,  read  a long  essay  on 
the  character  itself.  Dr.  Jacobi  has  given  a paper  in  the 
Zeitschr.  f.  Sprachforsch.,  “ Das  quantitats-gesetz  in  den 
Prakrit-sprachen  ” : — In  the  D.M.G.  xxxiv.  4,  Dr.  Oldenberg 
has  given  a review  of  Prof.  Jacobi’s  Kalpa  Sutra  of  Bhadra- 
bahu  : — Mr.  Hoerule  has,  also,  given  in  the  Calcutta  Review 
for  last  October  a very  interesting  “ Sketch  of  the  History 
of  Prakrit  Philology,”  with  references  to  F.  Haag,  1869, 
V’^ergleichung  des  Prakrit  init  d.  Romanischen  Sprachen  and 
to  Mr.  Brandreth’s  two  papers  in  the  J.R.A.S.  Aug.  1879, 
and  July,  1880.  Mr.  Hoernle  thinks  that  the  study  of 
Prakrit  may  supply  us  with  the  means  of  determining  the 
vexed  question  of  how  much  there  is  of  the  Non-Aryan 
element  in  the  Sanskrit  language.  The  last  great  Prakrit 
grammarian  wrote  his  grammar  at  the  instance  of  Siddhi 
Raja,  the  Chalukya  King  of  Gujarat,  a.d.  1094-1143. 

Pali. — In  Yol.  XII.  p.  548,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  M.  Frankfurter  has  printed  the  text  of 
“ The  Noble  Eight-fold  Path,”  and,  M.  V.  Trenckner  has 
issued  the  first  part  of  his  “ Pali  Miscellany,"  with  the 
introductory  portion  of  the  Milindapafiho  in  a Romanized 
text,  an  English  translation  and  notes.  The  specimen 
just  brought  out,  and  the  notes,  lexicographical,  etymo- 
logical, and  grammatical,  are  full  of  matter.  It  is  the 
most  important  volume  of  its  class  since  the  Dictionary 
completed  by  the  late  Mr.  Childers,  six  years  ago.  The  Royal 
Library  at  Copenhagen  has,  as  is  well  known,  a very  fine 
collection  of  Pali  MSS.  Dr.  Morris  in  a letter  in  the  Acad. 
Jan.  15,  makes  some  objections  to  a portion  of  Mr.  Trenckner’s 
preface.  Dr.  Forchhammer  has  sent  home  a valuable  report 
on  what  has  been  done  by  him  for  Pali,  Burmese,  and 
Sanskrit  Literature  in  Burmah.  Appointed,  in  1879,  Pro- 
fessor at  the  High  School  at  Rangoon,  he  at  once  set  to 
work,  to  get  all  the  information  he  could  about  the  MSS. 
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pi'eserved  in  the  Monasteries.  In  the  course  of  his  paper, 
he  discusses  the  meaning  of  the  word  Pali,  in  Europe 
generally  accepted  as  equivalent  to  Magadhi ; in  Burinah, 
however,  it  simply  means  “ Sacred  Text,”  like  the  Christian 
Bible.  The  account  given  by  Dr.  Forchhammer  of  the 
Sanskrit  literature  in  Burmah  is  the  first  which  has 
reached  Europe,  and  researches  after  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Upper 
Burmah  would  probably  be  crowned  with  success.  Mr.  C. 
Alwis  has  published  a second  edition  of  his  Sinhalese  grammar 
in  Romanized  characters.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thiessen — a pupil  of 
Prof.  Pischel — has  published  “Die  Legende  von  Kisagotami,” 
the  Pali  text  of  which  is  printed  for  the  first  time  : — In 
Acad.  Jan.  22,  Mr.  Ralston  reviews  Mr.  Rhys  Davids’s 
Buddhist  Birth  Stories  or  Jataka  tales — the  oldest  collection 
of  Folk-lore  extant,  in  which  he  points  out  the  value  of 
Mr.  Davids’s  Introduction.  Mr.  Oscar  Frankfurter,  also, 
announces  his  discovery,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  of 
the  MS.  of  one  of  the  so-called  Abhidhamma  books,  the 
Dhamma-Sangani,  and,  in  it,  an  interpretation  of  the  “ Noble 
Path,”  differing  from  the  technical  one  usually  quoted.  He 
adds  that  he  is  preparing  an  edition  of  the  Dhamma-Sangani, 
together  with  parts  of  Buddhaghosa’s  Commentary  : — Dr. 
Pischel  has  written  an  article  in  Bezzenburger  Beitr.  vi., 
entitled,  Die  De9i-cabdas  bei  Trivikrama : — Dr.  Oldenberg  has 
also  given  to  the  Zeitschr.  f.  Sprachforschung,  a paper  called 
Bemerkungen  zur  Pali  Grammatik : — In  the  Acad,  for  Aug.  21, 
Dr.  Morris  has  written  a letter  on  the  division  of  the  Buddhist 
Scriptures ; and,  in  the  same  journal  for  the  next  week.  Prof. 
F.  Max  Miiller  points  out  that  a somewhat  similar  division,  viz. 
into  nine  classes,  is  applied  by  the  Brahmans  to  their  own 
Sacred  Literature: — In  the  Annales  de  L’Extreme  Orient, 
May,  M.  Leon  Feer  gives  an  account  of  the  new  Pali  MSS. 
recently  sent  to  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale: — The  third  volume 
of  Dr.  Oldenberg’s  Vinaya  Pitakam  is  just  coming  out: 
— and  Dr.  Morris  is  about  to  issue  “The  Six  Jewels  of  the 
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Law.  At  the  Lyons  Congress  (the  Trans,  of  which  liave 
been  recently  published)  M.  Guimet  gives  (from  the  late  Sir 
M.  Coomara  Swamy)  an  account  of  the  Tooth  Relic  of 
Gautama  Buddha.  It  may  be  added  that  the  10th  volume 
ot  “ Sacred  Books  of  the  East  ” contains  two  important  works 
of  the  Southern  Buddliist  Canon ; the  Dhammapada,  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  F . Max  Miiller,  and  the  Sutta-Nipata,  trans- 
lated by  Prof.  Fausboll.  Mr.  C.  Alwis  has,  also,  given  in 
the  Trans,  of  the  Musee  Guimet  “Visiles  de  Bouddhas  dans 
1 He  de  Lanka,  ’ from  Poujavali^'a  and  Sarvajna  gounalankarya. 
It  is  proposed  to  start  a Pali  Text  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
editing  the  Pali  Texts  of  the  Buddhist  Canon. 

Hindusfani. — Two  parts  have  appeared  of  a new  English- 
Rindustani  Dictionary,  which  had  been  commenced  by  the 
late  Dr.  Fallon  before  his  lamented  death  last  autumn,  and 
the  rest  will  follow,  at  intervals,  under  the  superintendence  of 
his  daughter,  who  lives  at  Dehli.  A favourable  notice  is 
given  in  the  Calcutta  Review  for  April,  1880,  of  the  Rev.  T. 
J.  Scott’s  Kawaif-ul-Mantiq,  yane  Ilm  i Mantiq  ka  Mufassil 
Bayan  : The  Science  of  Logic — a Government  Prize  Book, 
2nd  ed.  revised  ; — Mr.  A.  C.  Lyall  has  printed  a sketch  of  the 
Hindustani  Language:  — Messrs.  Allen  announce  for  pub- 
lication “ Mansukhi  and  Sundar  Singh,”  Hindustani  and 
English,  by  Mr.  H.  B.  W.  Garrick. 

Bengali. — A good  many  Bengali  books  of  interest  have 
been  issued  during  the  past  year.  Among  them  may  be 
noted  the  4th  part  of  Ram  das  Sen’s  Aitihasika  Rahasya : 
— Banalatd,  by  a Bengali  lady  named  Prasannamaya  Dabi, 
a volume  of  poems,  partly  original,  partly  translations 
from  Cowper,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth,  the  book  itself  being 
dedicated  to  her  father : — in  Proc.  Beng.  As.  Soc.  is  a notice 
by  Rajendra  Mitra  of  TJday  Chuud  Dutt’s  Nidana  or  Sanskrit 
system  of  Pathology  translated  into  Bengali : — Other  books 
in  Bengali  recently  published  are,  Ranchi  Kaveri,  or  the 
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captive  Princess,  by  Baboo  Rungo  Lai  Banerjee: — Bbartya 
Granthabali,  by  Rajendrenda  Nath  Dutta — a catalogue  of 
ancient  Sanskrit  works,  of  much  value,  as  the  writer  has 
honestly  attempted  to  ascertain  their  dates,  and  gives  a 
description  of  their  contents  with  a running  commentary : — 
Joaner  Jiban  brittantya,  a sketch  of  the  life  of  Joan,  Maid 
of  Orleans,  by  Koilas  Chandra  Singha : — Lyttoniana,  by 
Adharlal  Sen,  B.A.,  a collection  of  a few  of  Lord  Lytton’s 
short  poems,  translated  into  Bengali : — Bamabodha,  by  Nanda 
Krishna  Basu,  M.A.,  a Collection  of  Essays  on  a variety 
of  subjects : — Lilabati  Purbardha,  translated  by  Gobinda 
Mohana  Raya  Bidyabinod,  a Bengali  translation  of  the 
first  half  of  Bhaskaracharya’s  celebrated  Treatise  on 
Arithmetic,  entitled  Lilabati — an  excellent  version  by  one  of 
the  best  living  Indian  Masters  of  Mathematics : — Besantu- 
IJtsuba,  an  Opera,  by  the  authoress  of  Dipnirvan,  the  subject 
being  a well-conceived  story  of  two  male  and  two  female 
lovers  : — and  Gocharaner  Matha,  by  Akshaya  Chandra 
Sirkdr — an  excellent  poem  describing  one  day  of  a Shepherd’s 
life.  Krishna  Chandra  Roy  is  publishing  “ Phrases  and 
Idioms,”  which  will  prove  to  be  a useful  book  for  Bengali 
students  of  English  : and  a Bengali  writer,  named  Jogendara- 
nath  Bidyabhushan,  has  recently  published,  in  the  vernacular, 
a life  of  Mazzini,  together  with  a short  account  of  Italian 
History. 


Hindi. — In  the  Trans,  of  the  Mus.  Guimet,  a posthumous 
paper  by  M.  Gar9in  de  Tassy  has  been  published,  entitled 
Tableau  du  Kali-Youg  on  Age  de  Fer,  under  the  editing  of 
F.  de  L’Oncle: — Mr.  Growse  has  published  the  2nd  volume 
of  his  Ramayana  of  Tulsi  Das,  containing  books  iii. — vi.  in  a 
literal  prose  translation.  The  seventh  and  last  books  are 
almost  ready  for  the  press,  and  the  whole  is  then  to  be  repub- 
lished in  a single  volume,  copiously  illustrated  by  real  Native 
Art: — In  the  Calcutta  Review  for  July,  1880,  is  an  article 
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by  Mr.  G.  A.  Grierson,  entitled  “A  Plea  for  the  People’s 
Tongue,”  in  which  he  assents  to  the  substitution  of  the 
Kayathi  for  the  Persian  alphabet  in  the  writing  official 
documents  in  Berar ; but  protests  against  the  use  of  “ the  so- 
called  Hindi  language,”  ” book-Hindi,”  as  he  entitles  it,  the 
true  nativ’e  tongue  being  “Maithili;”  his  general  conclusion  is 
that  Hindi  is  not  a vernacular  languajre  at  all. 

Marathi. — Mr.  Elijah  Shaldam,  of  Bombay,  has  translated 
a volume  of  Sermons  with  the  title  “ Naphtaley  Elohim,” 
“ Wrestlings  with  God,”  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  H.  Adler,  Gen. 
XXX.  6,  in  allusion  to  Naphtali,  the  author’s  name: — Kaumudi 
Mahotsaha  has  been  issued  by  Ramachandra  Bhikaji  and 
Kasinath  Pandurang,  a publication,  which,  when  complete, 
is  to  contain  the  text  of  the  Siddhanta  Kaumudi  with 
a Marathi  Commentary  by  the  first-named  editor ; further 
Panini’s  Sutras  have  been  printed  continuously  and,  a 
second  time,  with  the  anusvrittis  (or  words  supplied  from 
the  preceding  Sutras)  by  the  same  scholar.  Dr.  Bird- 
wood  has  printed  in  the  Athenaeum  for  March  12.  a very 
curious  Kirtan,  or  native  ballad,  from  Bombay,  lamenting  the 
decay  of  the  indigenous  handicrafts  of  India  owing  to  the  com- 
petition with  the  imported  manufactures  of  Europe.  A previous 
one  had  been  sent  to  him,  and  printed  in  the  Times  of  October 
14, 1880 : — Mr.  Pandurang’s  “ Reflections  ’’have been  translated 
into  Marathi,  and  Mr.  Ganpatrao  R.  Navalkar  has  published, 
in  two  vols..  The  Student’s  Marathi  Grammar.  A represen- 
tation of  Shakespeare’s  “ Comedy  of  Errors  ” has  been  lately 
given  by  the  Tchalkaranjaker  Hindu  Dramatic  Corps  in  the 
presence  of  the  Governor  and  suite. 

Gujarati. — Prof.  F.  Max  Muller’s  Hibbert  Lectures  have 
been  translated  into  Gujarati,  and  are  being  published  in  a 
Gujarati  Journal,  called  the  Ouyan  Vardhaka. 
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Panjabi. — A weekly  Journal  in  Panjabi  has  been  started  by 
the  Sikh  Association  at  Lahore. 

Baluchi. — M.  Longworth  Damas,  C.S.,  has  given  in  the 
Proc.  Beng.  As.  Soc.  “Specimens  of  Balochi  Poems  transcribed 
in  Boman  characters  and  translated,  with  explanatory  notes.” 
These  Poems  are  widely  spread  over  the  Baluchi  country,  and 
are  recited  by  bards  called  Dorns  or  Loris.  Many  of  them  are 
probably  of  considerable  age,  as  they  contain  many  antiquated 
grammatical  forms.  The  paper  gives  three  of  these  poems, 
entitled  severally,  “ The  Wanderings  of  the  kind  Balochis,” 
“ The  Quarrel  of  Mir  Chakar  and  Gwakaram,”  and  “ Dosteiu 
and  Shirem.” 

Tibetan. — M.  Reichardt  has  given  a notice  in  the  D.M.Ges. 
xxxiv.  3 of  the  Tibetan  and  English  Dictionary  by  H.  A. 
Jaeschke, 

Sinhalese. — The  Rev.  C.  Alwis  has  published  “The  Sinhalese 
Handbook  in  Roman  characters.” 

TJriija. — Mr.  T.  J.  Maltby  has  published  a “ Practical  Hand- 
book to  the  Uriya  Language.” 

Non- Aryan  of  India. — During  the  past  year  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Droek,  a Missionary,  has  favoured  the  Honorary  Secretary  of 
this  Society  with  a copy  of  a Reading  Primer  in  the  Raj- 
mahali  language,  which  belongs  to  the  Dravidian  family ; a 
translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  IMark  in  that  language  is  also 
in  the  press.  With  the  exception  of  a small  list  of  Rajmaliali 
words,  printed  by  Dr.  Aufrecht  in  the  D.M.G.,  these  are  the 
first  specimens  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  wild  tribes, 
who  occupy  the  mountains  overhanging  Bliagalpur  on  the 
Ganges. 

The  first  translation  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  into  Tamil 
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by  a native  clergyman  has  been  announced,  at  Madras,  and 
the  first  two  books  have  been  brought  out  at  the  press  of  the 
Soc.  Prom.  Christ.  Knowledge.  A paper  has  been  printed 
in  the  Indian  Antiquary  of  Feb.  28,  1881,  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Fergusson,  in  which  he  expresses  a belief  in  the  connexion 
between  Tamil  and  Maori.  In  the  Lyons  Congress,  vol.  i. 
p.  137,  a speech  is  printed  of  the  Baron  Textor  de  Ravisi, 
“ On  the  Tamil  songs  of  Mr.  Savarayalonnaiker  of  Pondi- 
cherry and  in  the  Ind.  Antiq.  for  March,  1881,  Mr.  Ondatje 
contributes  a paper  by  P,  de  Melho,  containing  a summary 
view  of  the  castes  of  the  Tamil  nation.  In  the  return  of  the 
Madras  Registrar  of  Books,  it  is  stated  that  some  of  Lamb’s 
“ Tales  from  Shakespeare  ” have  been  translated  into  Tamil. 
Lastly,  in  the  Ind.  Ant.  for  August,  Dr.  Pope  continues  his 
notes  on  the  Kurral  of  Tiruvalluvar. 

In  the  Madras  Journ.  of  Lit.  and  Science,  Colonel  R.  M. 
^lacdonald.  Director  of  Public  Instruction  at  Madras,  gives  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  Yerukala  language  as  spoken  at  Rajah 
Mandry. 

Tehigu. — Shakespeare’s  “Julius  Caesar”  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Telugu,  and  a Telugu  poem  has  been  written  in  the 
style  of  Vasacharitra. 

In  the  Calcutta  Review  several  papers  of  interest  and  of 
value  have  been  published  during  the  last  year,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  noticed  here.  By  Mr.  H.  Gr.  Keene,  George 
Thomas,  an  episode  of  the  Great  Anarchy — Islam  in  India ; 
Indian  Military  adventurers  of  the  last  century — and  the  Early 
Aryans  and  their  invasion  of  India ; by  Mr.  Robert  Gust,  the 
Geography  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; by  Mr.  Rehatsek, 
four  papers  on  Oriental  Folk-lore ; by  Charu  Chandra  Mukho- 
padhyaya,  High  Education  in  Bengal ; by  Seavy  Chand 
Mittra,  The  Hindu  Bengal ; by  H.  C.  Dutt,  The  History 
of  Kashmira — a contribution  towards  ancient  Indian  History  ; 
by  the  late  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  The  Natural  History  of  the 
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Indian  Caste,  and,  The  Unity  of  the  Hindu  Race ; by  Mrs. 
Edwards,  Christian  Effort  in  India ; by  Jogendra  Chandra 
Ghose,  Caste  in  Indra ; by  E.  E.  Oliver,  Financial  Aspects 
of  Indian  Irrigation ; and  many  others.  Besides  these 
principal  papers,  there  are  a considerable  number  of  reviews, 
of  more  or  less  extent,  on  various  works  recently  published. 

Sacred  Books  of  the  East. — The  Council  desire  to  express  the 
satisfaction  they  feel  at  the  complete  success  of  Prof.  F.  Max 
Muller,  in  his  great  adventure,  the  endeavour  to  present  to  the 
European  public,  even  if  in  an  English  Translation,  the  whole 
of  the  Sacred  Literature  of  the  East.  When  the  last  Report  of 
the  Society  was  published,  only  three  of  these  volumes  had 
been  issued,  viz.,  vol.  i.  the  translation  by  Prof.  Muller  of  the 
Upanishads,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  the  translation  by  Dr.  Biihler  “ Of 
the  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Aryas,”  and  the  7th  vol.  containing 
the  Translation  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Jolly  of  the  “Institutes  of 
Vishnu.”  Now,  we  have  before  us,  as  the  publishing  work  of 
scarcely  eleven  months,  no  less  than  seven  additional  volumes, 
viz.,  vol.  Hi.  Prof.  Legge’s  translation  of  the  Shu  King,  Shih 
King  and  Hsiao  King,  “ The  Sacred  Books  of  China — The 
Texts  of  Confucianism,”  Part  1 ; — vol.  iv.  The  Zend-Avesta. 
Part  1.  The  Vendidad,  translated  by  James  Darmesteter; 
vol.  V.  Pahlavi  Texts,  translated  by  E.  W.  West,  Part  1. 
The  Bundahis,  Bahman,  Vast,  and  Shayast  La-Shayast;  vols. 
vi.  and  ix.  a translation  of  the  Qur’an  (Koran)  by  E.  H. 
Palmer;  [vol.  vi.  chaps.  1-16,  vol.  ix.  chaps.  17-114;]  vol. 
X.  The  Dhammapada,  a collection  of  verses,  being  one  of  the 
Canonical  Books  of  the  Buddhists,  translated  from  the  Pali  by 
F.  Max  Muller ; and  lastly,  vol.  xi.  Buddhist  Suttas,  trans- 
lated from  Pali  by  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids.  Prof.  F.  Max 
Muller  may  be  well  congratulated  on  his  having  been  able  to 
find  such  competent  scholars  to  carry  out  his  idea,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  produce  the  result  of  their  labours  with  such 
rapidity. 
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Indian  Institute. — The  Council  are  glad  to  learn  that  Prof. 
Monier  Williams  has  been  able  to  overcome  the  opposition 
he  has  met  with  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  that  Merton 
College  has  expressed  its  willingness  at  a College  Meeting,  held 
in  March  last,  to  sell  to  him,  what  he  may  well  call, 
for  his  purpose,  the  choicest  site  in  Oxford — the  ground  now 
occupied  by  some  old  houses  at  the  East  end  of  Broad 
Street.  This  ground  he  will  be  able  to  acquire  for  about 
£6000,  exactly  the  same  sum  he  would  have  had  to  pay 
the  University  for  a site  far  less  convenient  in  the  “Parks.” 
The  house  he  proposes  to  build  will  be  of  the  simplest 
construction,  containing  Lecture  Rooms  for  the  Indian  Pro- 
fessors and  Teachers,  and  a Library  which  may  serve  as  an 
Oriental  “ camera  ” to  the  Bodleian.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  Institute,  thus  firmly  founded,  will  become  a rallying 
point  and  a place  of  meeting  for  all  students  looking  forward 
to  Indian  careers,  while  there  is,  also,  good  reason  for  hoping 
that  four  Oriental  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  will,  in  time, 
be  attached  to  it,  in  addition  to  the  Sanskrit  Scholarship  already 
existing.  It  must  be  a satisfaction  to  Prof.  Williams  to  feel 
that,  in  spite  of  a strongly  organized  resistance  to  the  ideas  he 
had  persistently  urged,  viz.  “that  our  possession  of  India 
involves  University  as  well  as  National  Duties,”  and  “ that 
Indian  studies  ought,  therefore,  to  form  an  integral  part  of  our 
University  work,”  he  has  at  length  carried  the  preamble  of  the 
Statute  which  is  intended  to  recognize  these  studies. 

O 


Further  India  and  Malayo-Polynesia. — To  the  “ Annales  de 
I’Extreme  Orient  ” we  again  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  of  what 

O O 

has  been  doing  in  the  East  during  the  last  year,  both  in  the 
way  of  books,  and  of  inscriptions.  The  most  important  papers 
are,  an  account  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Atchin  (Achin)  by  the 
Marquis  d’Estrey  : — the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  noted 
in  the  last  Report  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  “ Voie  coramerciale 
vers  les  Provinces  du  S.O.  de  la  Chine,”  being  a notice,  by  M. 
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Esnard,  of  M.  Feer’s  review  of  Mr,  Wright’s  work  on  Nepal : 
— Prof,  Veth  “On  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  Java," 
the  most  famous  poem  in  Javanese  being  the  Bhrata  {i.e. 
Mahabharata)  Jouda,  composed  by  Einpou  Sedah,  about  a.d. 
1157  : — an  interesting  notice  of  the  foundation  of  the  “ Society 
geographique  de  Rochefort”  and  of  its  first  bulletin  ; — by  the 
Abbe  C,  E,  Bouillevaux,  an  account  in  four  successive  papers 
of  Ciarapa,  the  Cyamba  of  Marco  Polo : — and  a report  on  the 
murder  at  Kampong,  by  the  Raja  of  the  place,  of  two  French 
Missionaries  to  Sumatra,  M,  Wallon  and  M,  Guillaume,  their 
death,  however,  having  been,  no  doubt,  mainly  brought  about 
by  their  indiscretion  in  attempting  to  penetrate  a savage 
country  against  the  advice  of  those  who  knew  the  nature 
of  its  inhabitants  : — By  R,  Postel,  “ Une  Reception  royale 
au  Cambodge": — La  Birmanie  Anglaise,  by  Count  Alphonse 
Dilhan  : — notice  of  E,  Cotteau’s  “ Promenade  dans  I’Inde  et 
a Ceylon,”  a very  clear  and  interesting  sketch  : — notice  by  M, 
L,  Feer  of  M,  Aymonier’s  new  Dictionary,  the  “ Dictionnaire 
Khmer-Francais  ” ; — First  and  Second  Reports  of  the  “Central 
Sanitary  Commission  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government,” 
valuable  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  European  views  have 
been  accepted  by  this  remarkable  people : — and  an  advertisement 
that  M,L,  Ewald,  of  Darmstadt  (who  has  devoted  himself  during 
six  years  to  the  study  of  Chinese,  Annamite,  Cambogian  and 
Siamese),  is  about  to  publish  grammars  for  each  of  these  lan- 
gauges;  [the  same  writer,  in  1876,.  published  in  the  “Mittheil- 
ungen”  of  Petermann,  an  Essay  on  the  Orthography  of  Geogra- 
phical names,  with  special  reference  to  the  languages  of  the 
“ Extreme  East  ”]  : — an  appreciative  notice  by  M,  Leon  Feer  of 
R,  N,  Cust’s  “ Sketch  of  the  Modern  Lan(Tua"es  of  the  East 

O O 

Indies,”  which  does  not  however  satisfy  Dr,  Harmand  : — a 
review  by  MM,  Merzbacher  and  Falk  of  Lieut,-Gen,  le  Baron 
Labure’s  “ Sur  I’lle  de  Celebes  ” : — final  report  by  M,  Emile 
Bouchet,  on  the  dispute  between  M,  Dupuis  and  those  who  have 
thought  fit  to  doubt  the  value  of  his  services  as  the  discoverer  of 
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tlie  “Fleuve  Rouge”  in  Tong-kin: — and  a paper  from  Dr. 
Ilarmand,  witli  the  text  and  a plate  of  a “Priere  Laotienne,” 
its  language  being  the  same  as  Siamese,  but  with  some  differ- 
ences of  pronunciation.  The  Laotians  cannot  pronounce  the 
letter  R,  but  substitute  for  this,  sometimes  an  L,  sometimes  an 
N,  sometimes  a simple  aspiration, — thus,  the  Siamese  riia, 
ruon  (respectively  meaning  ship,  house)  are  rendered  in 
Laotian  by  hu'a,  hu’on. 

There  is,  also,  a notice  of  “Schets  van  den  Inhoud  van  de 
Ijarios  Soepena,” — the  history  of  Soepena, — a Sundanese  story 
of  very  ancient  date.  The  text  is  to  be  published  by  the 
Soci^te  des  Arts  et  d.  Sciences  d.  Batavia: — an  interesting: 
account  of  the  “ Congres  National  de  Geographie  de  Nancy  ” : 
— excellent  notice  by  M.  Leon  Peer,  of  “ Deux  Ans  dans  le 
pays  des  Epices”  (the  Sunda-Islands),  by  the  Count  A.  de  Pina: 
— a long  narrative  by  M.  Millot  (the  second  in  command)  of  the 
“ Expedition  Dupuis  du  6euve  Rouge,”  with  many  plates  : — 
a translation  by  M.  Aristide  Marie  of  a paper  by  M.  J.  E. 
Albrecht  of  Batavia,  “ Sur  ITnstruction  Primaire  chez  les 
Chinois  dans  file  de  Java”: — a full  notice  of  the  valuable  Dic- 
tionary of  Corean  and  French,  recently  published  by  the 
French  Missionaries  of  Corea,  a work  originating,  it  would 
seem,  chiefly  with  M.  Dallet,  who  published  a history  of  the 
Church  in  Corea  in  1874.  Each  Corean  word  is  followed 
by  its  exponent,  in  Chinese  characters,  and  the  Dictionary 
comprises  a notice  of  the  Fauna,  Flora,  Ichthyology  and  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Corea.  There  is,  also,  a very  interest- 
ing letter  from  M.  Charles  Courret,  giving  further  details  of  the 
murder  of  M.  Wallon  and  of  his  companion  : — papers  by  Count 
Alphonse  Dilhan,  “ Sur  f Administration  des  Postes  dans  les 
grands  etats  de  f Extreme  Orient  ” (with  two  plates  of  the 
postal  stamps) : — by  A.  W.  Taylor,  “ La  Colonie  Europeenne 
de  Bangkok”  : — and  a sketch  by  M.  Aristide  Marre,  entitled 
“ Sur  foeuvre  scientifique  de  M.  L’Abbe  Favre  ” : — lastly,  M. 
E.  Gibert  sives  a good  account  of  “ L’Inde  Francaise  en  1880.” 
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To  these  may  be  added  some  books  or  papers,  as  Dupuis,  J., 
Voyage  au  Yunnan  (Ann.  d.  Musee  Guimet,  Tome  i.)  : — 
Dutreuil  de  Rhins,  Resume  d.  Trav.  Geograph,  sur  ITndo- 
Chine  Orientale  (Bull.  d.  1.  Soc.  G4ogr.) : — Harmand,  J.,  Le 
Laos  et  les  Sauvages  de  LTndo-Chine  (Tour  de  Monde,  Avril)  : 
— Keane,  A.  H.,  Monograph  on  the  Relations  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  and  Inter-Oceanic  Races  (reprinted  from  Anthrop. 
Inst.): — Morice,  A.,  Notes  sur  les  Bahnars  (Cochin-China), 
Rev.  Anthrop. : — Romanet  du  Caillaud,  Notice  sur  le  Tong-king 
(Bull.  Soc.  de  Geogr.): — Silvestre,  Etude  sur  ITndo-Chine. 
Ibid. : — Spooner,  Exploration  aux  mines  d.  Mens.  Religieux 
de  la  Province  de  Bali  (Cambodge),  2 pi.  (Rev.  d’hist.  d. 
Religions)  : — Tru’  ong-Vinh-Ky,  Cours  d’Histoire  Annamite, 
vol.  ii. : — P.  Arriens,  Vocabulary  in  Dutch,  Malay,  and 
Atchinese,  N.  end  of  Sumatra.  This  language  belongs  to  the 
Sumatra-Malacca  group  of  the  Malayan  family. 

Besides  the  papers  in  the  Annales  de  I’Extreme  Orient, 
there  are  some  others  in  other  Journals  to  which  attention 
may  be  called.  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments Branch  of  this  Society,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  is  a valuable  note  of  what  the  Society  has 
done  and  proposes  to  do  towards  the  investigation  of 
the  languages  of  the  districts  lying  more  or  less  within 
reach  of  Singapore.  From  this  report  it  appears  th.at  a 
vocabulary  of  words  has  been  selected  and  published  to  assist 
in  the  collection  of  tlie  Dialects  of  Wild  Tribes,  and,  after 
a list  of  100  representative  words  had  been  settled,  that  this 
list  was  translated  into  German,  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish, 
in  the  hope  of  extending  the  collection  of  these  dialects  over 
as  wide  a portion  of  Malaya  as  possible.  Eleven  dialects  have 
already  been  collected,  viz.  1.  Ulu  Kinta;  2.  Chindariong ; 
3.  Kenering ; 4.  Balan  Dyak ; 5.  Land  Dyak ; 6.  Samoi ; 
7.  Ulu  Achin  ; 8.  Pulo  Nias  ; 9.  Kayan  ; 10.  Pulan  Malano  ; 
11.  Brabetan.  It  is  also  proposed  to  Index  the  late  Mr.  Logan’s 
contributions  to  Philology.  In  the  Trans,  of  the  Lyons  Congress 
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M.  I’Abbe  Favre  has  described  a curious  MS.  from  India, 
which  appears  to  be  written  in  one  of  the  dialects  of  the  Batak 
language  of  Borneo.  To  the  same  Congress,  also,  M. 
Aymonier  sent  some  Khmer  texts,  with  translations  into 
French,  one  of  which,  called  “ Le  Menteur,”  was  read  at  one 
of  the  meetings  by  M.  Guimet : — Mr.  Triibner,  in  his 
“ Record”  (June,  1880),  has  given  a list  of  the  languages  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  ; it  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  here  to  men- 
tion more  than  the  names  of  the  respective  writers,  together  with 
the  special  subject  to  which  they  have  given  their  attention. 
They  are,  F.  Andres,  Arte  de  lengua  Bicol ; — Z.  de  San 
Joachim,  Bisaya ; and  others: — Fr.  Fausto  de  Cueras,  Arte 
nuevo  de  la  lengua  Ibanag : — Fr.  Naves,  Grammatico  Hispano- 
Ilocana : — Diego  Bergauo,  Arte  de  la  lengua  Pampanga : — 
R.  Lozano,  Cursos  de  la  lengua  Panayana : — Fr.  Campomanes, 
Leccioues  de  Grammatica  Hispano-Tagala : — and  Fr.  Eucina 
Calzado,  Arte  de  la  lengua  Zebuana: — Mr.  Triibner  has  also 
published  a list  of  books  relating  to  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, some  of  which  may  be  noticed  here,  such  as,  Arriens’ 
Maleisch-Holland-Atjehsche  woordenlijst : — Chijs,  J.  A.  van 
der,  Proeve  eener  Nederlandsch-Indische  Bibliographie,  1659- 
1870: — Badings,  Nieuw  Hollandsch-Maleisch  woordenboek: — 
Grashuis,  De  Soedanische  tolk;  i.e.  The  Soudanese  Interpreter, 
a Dutch  and  Sundanese  Vocabulary  : — Halkema,  W.,  The  Ele- 
ments of  Javanese  Grammar: — Jansz,  P.,  Kleine  Javaansche 
Sprachkunst ; Javanese  Grammar,  3rd  ed. : — Meursinge,  A., 
Maleisch  Leseboek,  with  additions  by  M.  Grashuis : — Morel, 
C.  J.,  Nieuw  Nederlaudsch-Maleisch  Woordenboek  : — Oosting, 
H.  J.,  Soendasch  Nederlandsch  Woordenboek: — Vocabulary 
of  the  English  and  Malay  languages,  with  the  proper  ortho- 
graphy for  Englishmen  : — with  a notice  of  various  newspapers 
now  in  course  of  publication  in  Malay  and  Javanese.  In 
the  Bulletin  d.  1.  Soc.  Geogr.  d’Amsterdain,  are  notices  by 
M.  van  Langen,  Sur  le  pays  Gaion  de  Sumatra : — by  M.  Ufford, 
Sur  les  Dayaks  de  Sarawak  : — and  by  M.  Liefrinck,  Sur  I’etat 
actuel  d’Atjeh. 
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A Malay  Grammar,  by  W.  E.  Maxwell,  M.R.A.S.,  is  in 
type.  Inter  alia^  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Rev.  J.  N. 
Cushing’s  Vocabulary  of  the  Shan  Language  is  now  out, 
as,  also,  M.  L.  Ewald’s  Grammatik  der  Tai  oder  Siame- 
sische  Sprache : — and  that  Sir  Thomas  W ade  has  been 
for  some  time  engaged  on  a complete  History  of  Siam,  for 
which  his  long  residence  (of  more  than  thirty  years)  in  these 
parts  peculiarly  fits  him. 

With  regard  to  Polynesia,  the  Academy  of  Jan.  22  gives 
a brief  notice  by  Prof.  Sayce  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gill’s  “ Historical 
Sketches  of  Savage  Life  in  Polynesia ; ” and  in  the  same 
journal  is  an  excellent  review  by  Mr.  Whitmee  of  the  second 
volume  of  A.  Fornander’s  Account  of  the  Polynesian  race. 
In  the  Revue  Critique  for  March  is  an  appreciative  paper  on 
A.  P.  Lesson’s  “ Les  Polynesiens,”  vols.  i.  and  ii.  Other  re- 
ferences to  this  subject,  which  may  be  cited,  are,  Galton,  J.  C., 
Further  notes  on  the  Papuans  of  Malay  Coast,  New  Guinea 
(Nature,  Jan.  1880): — Hernsheim,  F.,  Beitrage  zur  Sprache 
der  Marshall-Inseln : — Lavves,  W.  G.,  Notes  on  New  Guinea 
and  its  inhabitants  (Proc.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.,  Oct.) : — Meyer, 
A.  B.,  Sur  I’Ethnologie  de  la  Nouvelle  Guin^e  (Soc.  d. 
Anthropol.  Avril-Juillet) : — Wake,  C.  St.,  Notes  on  the 
Polynesian  Race  (J.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  Aug.  1880). 

Under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Oriental  or  Indian,  many 
very  interesting  articles  have  appeared  in  different  Journals 
during  the  last  year,  or  have  been  published  separately. 
Among  them,  are  notices  in  the  Rev.  Crit.  by  M.  Senart,  of 
Prof.  Weber’s  third  vol.  of  “ Indische  Streife”: — by  M. 
Barth,  in  three  long  articles,  of  Ur.  W.  W.  Hunter’s  Bengal ; 
and,  by  the  same  writer,  of  Messrs.  Brandreth  and  Cust’s 
Language  Maps  for  India,  and  of  the  latter  scholar’s  Sketch 
of  the  Modern  Languages  of  India: — M.  Darmesteter  gives 
an  account  of  the  republished  Reports  of  the  late  Jules  Mold : 
— M.  Halevy  reviews  at  some  length  and  with  much  severity 
M.  Lenormant’s  Origines  de  I’Histoire  d’apres  la  Bible,  etc. : 
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— ami  a paper,  also,  by  tlie  same  writer,  entitled,  “ L’Andro- 
gynisme  primitif  et  uue  Legende  Indienne”: — In  the 
Athenaeum  have  been  good  notices  of  vols.  v.  and  vi.  of 
the  Bombay  Gazetteer,  including  Cutch,  Cambay,  and  the 
Bombay  districts,  the  work  mainly  of  J.  M.  Campbell,  Esq  , 
Bo.C.S. ; — of  the  Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  A.  D. 
Taylor,  On  the  Marine  Surveys  of  the  Indian  Coasts — a very 
interesting  document,  the  Indian  Government  having  lately 
taken  active  steps  to  institute  tidal  observations ; — together 
with  an  account  of  the  List  published  by  the  Punjab  Govern- 
ment of  its  contributions  to  the  Melbourne  Exhibition,  a 
document  full  of  notes  of  practical  value,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  J.  L.  Kipling,  Curator  of  the  Lahore  Central  Museum  ; — 
and,  in  the  same  Journal,  for  February  5,  is  a long  and  able 
letter  from  Dr.  Birdwood  “ On  the  Industrial  Arts  of  India”  : 
— and  by  Prof.  Monier  Williams,  A note  on  the  new  Indian 
Census,  with  reference  to  the  names  of  Descent  of  Brahmans  ; 
— It  is,  also,  stated  that  Sir  Salar  Jung  has  sent  to  the 
Government  of  India  a list  of  224  historical  MSS.,  of  which 
copies  exist  at  Haiderabad,  so  as  to  enable  Prof.  Dowson  to 
complete  the  supplementary  volumes  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot’s 
Historians  of  India : — In  the  Indian  Antiquary  are  notices 
“ Of  the  marriage  customs  of  the  Rawul  Pindi  District,” 
extracted  from  the  Roman  Urdu  Journal: — in  the  Madras 
Journ.  of  Literature  and  Science,  On  the  Hygiene  of  Ancient 
India,  by  Surg.-Gen.  C.  A.  Gordon — a paper  of  much  interest : 
— and,  in  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Journal,  by  E.  Rehatsek,  Esq., 
On  wine  amons:  the  Ancient  Arabs  and  on  Ma^ic : — In  the 
Academy,  are  many  “ Miscellanea  Orientalia,”  some  of  which 
may  be  noted  here  : Such  are,  Prof.  Beal’s  curious  paper  “ On 
Cinderella  ” : — Goldziher’s  Endogamy  and  Polygamy  among 
the  Arabs : — a review  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce  of  vols.  iv.  v. 
and  viii.  of  the  “ Sacred  Books  of  the  East  ” : — a notice  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  late  Mr.  Sherring’s  Hindu  Tribes: — of 
R.  N.  Cust’s,  “ Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays  ” (Aug.  14, 
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and  Dec.  4) : — of  Mr.  Jogesh  Chunder  Dutt’s  Kings  of 
Kashmira,  a prose  version  in  English  of  the  Raja  Taran- 
gini : — a careful  review  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  of 
M.  Lenormant’s  “ Origines  ” : — a notice  of  various  Essays 
by  Hovelacque,  Picot  and  Vinson,  in  the  “ Melanges  de 
Linguistique  ” : — a letter  from  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce  “ On 
the  winged  Thunderbolt  ” : — with  good  reviews  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Cotton  of  Dr.  Birdwood’s  Industrial  Arts  of  India,  and  of  Mr. 
Justice  Phear’s  “Aryan  village  in  India  and  Ceylon;”  and 
a notice  of  Mr.  Marvin’s  “ Merv,  the  Queen  of  the  World 
and  the  Scourge  of  Man-stealing  Turcomans.” 

It  may  be  added,  that,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Camoens  Ter- 
centenary, M.  G.  de  Vasconcellos-Abreu,  the  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Lisbon,  published,  “ Fragmentos 
d’uma  Tentativade  Estudo  Scholastico  da  EpopeaPortugueza,” 
the  object  of  his  work  being  to  elucidate  many  passages  in 
the  “ Lusiadas  ” relating  to  localities  and  myths  in  further 
India  and  Ceylon.  M.  Yasconcellos’  exposition  of  certain 
Buddhistic  legends,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  Tenth 
Canto,  will  commend  itself  to  the  notice  of  the  Folk-lore 
Society. — It  may  be  further  recorded,  that,  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  on  November  15,  M.  Terrien  de  La  Couperie 
laid  before  it  a table  showing  many  remarkable  affinities 
between  the  Indo-Pali  on  the  one  side  and  the  Corean  and  old 
Japanese  alphabets  on  the  other;  this  agreement,  being,  he 
urged,  due  to  an  early  Indian  connexion  with  the  Further  East. 
His  views,  he  considered,  were  supported  by  the  specimens 
of  the  writing  of  the  Lolos,  a powerful  people  of  the  White 
Pace  in  Sze-chuan,  recently  forwarded  to  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  by  Mr.  Osborne  Baber,  Chinese  Secretary 
to  the  English  Legation  at  Peking.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain,  that  much  new  material  is  at  hand, 
for  such  Orientalists,  as  are  interested  in  the  numerous 
questions  relating  to  the  Aborigines  of  China.  Quite  recently 
Capt.  Gill  has  presented  to  the  British  Museum  a Manuscript 
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written  in  hieroglyphs  (a  fact  noticed  in  the  Report  for 
1880),  and  in  an,  hitherto,  unknown  character.  These  cha- 
racters M.  Terrien  de  La  Couperie  has  identified  as  the 
writing  of  the  Mosso  or  Mashi  people,  of  which  a specimen 
was  sent  to  Europe,  some  years  since,  by  M.  Le  P.  Des- 
Godins,  a well-known  French  missionary  on  the  Tibetan 
frontier. 

China  Review. — This  publication,  as  usual,  presents,  for  the 
past  year,  a varied  collection  of  papers — some  of  them  in 
completion  of  those  begun  in  previous  numbers — while  others 
have  a special  value  for  the  philological  or  historical  views  set 
forth  in  them.  Thus  in  vol.  viii.  No.  5,  Mr.  Jamieson  continues 
his  valuable  “ Translations  from  the  Lu-li  or  General  Code  of 
Laws  of  the  Chinese  Empire,”  the  matters  he  deals  with  here 
being  Registration  and  Taxation,  Land  Tenure,  the  Non- 
Registration  of  Families  and  Individuals,  and  the  rules  de- 
termining that  each  family  must  be  registered  as  belonging  to 
some  definite  class : — Mr.  T.  Watters  adds  more  matter  to  his 
“ Fa-hsien  and  his  English  Translators,”  in  which  a contro- 
versy is  provoked  and  extended,  in  language  needlessly  bitter ; 
— Mr.  Frederic  F.  Balfour  gives  us  a pleasant  genial  tale, 
entitled  “The  Flower-Fairies”;  — and  the  translation  of 
“ Chinese  School-books,”  already  noticed  in  previous  Reports, 
is  continued.  There  are  also  good  reviews  of  P.  G.  v.  Mollen- 
dorlF’s  Praktische  Anleitung  zur  Erklarung  der  Hoch-Chines- 
ischen  Sprache: — of  Mr.  W.  Bramsen’s  “Japanese  Chrono- 
logical Tables,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Japanese 
Chronology  and  Calendars:” — and  a notice  of  Li  Kuei’s 
Record  of  Chinese  Coins. 

In  vol.  vii.  part  6 Mr.  Watters  continues  his  paper  “ On 
Fa-hsien  and  his  English  Translators,”  with  a criticism  similar 
to  that  he  had  previously  exercised — his  chief  opponents  being, 
as  before,  Messrs.  Beal,  Giles  and  Eitel,  all  of  them,  pre- 
sumably, good  Chinese  scholars,  and  as  competent  translators 
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of  Chinese  as  Mr.  Watters  himself.  At  the  same  time,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Chinese  scholarship  is  advanced  by  the  free 
discussion,  opened  in  the  columns  of  the  “ China  Review,”  to 
the  differing,  not  to  say  discordant,  views  of  eminent  Sino- 
logues.— Mr.  F.  H.  Balfour  gives  an  interesting  article  on 
“ The  Book  of  Recompenses  ” {i.e.  the  rewards  and  retributions 
which  are  the  natural  results  of  Virtue  and  Vice — in  other 
words,  the  Buddhist  Karma). — Mr.  F.  S.  A.  Bourne  adds  a 
paper  entitled  “ Essay  by  a Provincial  Graduate,”  with  trans- 
lation, of  some  importance,  as  showing  how  the  Chinese  system 
of  Education  interpenetrates,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  life  of  the 
people — though,  in  writing  any  such  essay,  the  candidate  is  not 
permitted  to  express  his  own  thoughts  in  his  own  way,  but  is 
required  to  make  his  sentences  conform,  in  a great  measure,  to 
one  of  two  or  three  recognized  models.  In  order,  however, 
that  the  candidate  may  have  more  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
literary  skill,  he  is  not  allowed  to  introduce  into  his  essay  the 
words  immediately  succeeding  those  of  the  Theme  in  the 
Classical  Text.  The  author  of  this  essay  was  named  Chang 
Cheng-yu,  and  he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  About 
13,000  candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom  about  330 
were  selected. — Mr.  Jamieson  carries  on  his  useful  work  of 
translating  from  the  Lu-li  or  General  Code  of  Laws  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  Sect.  iv.  Registration  and  Taxation,  ch. 
77-89. — Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  gives  a Syllabary  of  the  Cantonese 
Dialect,  as  spoken  by  the  best  educated  people  there,  compre- 
hending about  780  distinct  syllables,  arranged  under  nine 
tones.  The  Syllabary  is  accompanied  by  a table,  explanatory 
of  the  vowels  used  in  expressing  the  sounds.  At  the  end  of 
the  part,  a brief  notice  is  given  of  M.  Troeong-vinh-ky’s  “ De 
I’Annam  et  du  role  de  la  France  dans  I’Annam  ” ; a notice 
of  M.  G.  Schlegel’s  “ Reponse  aux  critiques  de  rUranographie 
Chinoise,”  which  will  probably  not  extend  that  writer’s  repu- 
tation ; and  an  interesting  paper  by  D.  G.,  ‘‘  On  the  Chinese 
Kitchen-God.” 
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In  vol.  i.\.  pt.  1,  !Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  gives  an  account  of  the 
curious  and  never-ceasing  system,  “The  Educational  Curriculum 
of  tlie  Chinese,”  whence  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  limit 
as  to  the  age  at  which  a Chinaman  may  compete  at  public 
examinations. — Dr.  C.  P.  Marques  contributes  a lecture 
on  Camoens  at  his  Tercentenary  in  Macao  ; and  Mr.  J.  J. 
M.  De  Groot  one  on  the  “ Inscriptions  on  Red  paper- 
pictures,  etc.,  on  Chinese  street  doors.” — Mr.  J.  McIntyre 
continues  his  “ Notes  on  the  Corean  Languajre.” — F.  B.  adds 
an  useful  paper  on  “ Modern  Biography  in  China — The 
Grand  Secretary  Li,” — from  which  it  appears  that  “Lite- 
rary ” ensures  “Official  ” success,  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
officials  belonging  to  old  literary  families,  whose  boast  is  that 
they  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  entered  Cliina  with  the 
Manchus  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  they  have  been 
literary  ever  since. — M.  Hoeung  contributes  a short  notice  on 
“ Cocliin-chine  Fraii9aise.” — At  the  close  of  the  part  are  short 
notices  of  Dr.  Legge’s  four  Lectures  “ On  the  Religions  of 
China  ” ; of  M.  Pitou’s  “ La  Chine,  les  Moeurs,  ses  Missions  ” ; 
of  Thomas  Fergusson’s  Chinese  Researches ; and  by  I.  N.  I. 
on  Chinese  Dice. 

To  vol.  ix.  pt.  2 Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  contributes  two  papers. 
One  “ On  the  Foochow  Syllabary”  and  the  other  on  “Character- 
less Chinese  Words.”  In  the  first  he  points  out,  that  there 
are  786  separate  sounds  in  this  dialect,  exclusive  of  the 
distinctions  made  by  the  tones,  and  adds  an  elaborate  table  of 
vowels.  In  his  second  paper,  he  gives  a comparative  list  of 
words  for  which  the  characters  are  not  commonly  known,  and 
suggests  other  and  new  characters  where  possible  : — Mr.  F. 
Balfour  translates  “The  Book  of  Purity  and  Rest,”  a curious 
little  tract  he  had  recently  obtained  from  an  old  Buddhist 
priest : — Mr.  McIntyre  gives  a further  portion  of  his  “ Notes 
on  the  Corean  Language:” — R.  AV.  H.  offers  some  “Notices 
of  eminent  Statesmen  of  the  present  Dynasty”: — and  Mr.  E. 
L.  Oxenham,  “ A Chip  from  Chinese  History,  or  the  two  last 
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Emperors  of  the  Great  Sung  Dynasty,  a.d.  1101 — 1126.” 
At  the  end  of  the  number  is  a jrood  notice  of  “ La  Province 
Chinoise  du  Yiin-nan”  : with  reviews  of  Dr.  Martin’s  Hanlin 
Papers,  or  Essays  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Chinese  ; and  of 
Dr.  Edkins’  Chinese  Buddhism  (Triibn.  Or.  Series). 

In  vol.  ix.  pt.  3,  Mr.  Jamieson  continues  his  valuable 
translations  from  the  Lu-li,  or  General  Code  of  the  Laws  of 
the  Chinese  Empire: — The  Bev.  J.  Chalmers  deals  witli  “The 
Rhymes  of  the  Shi-king,”  a somewhat  technical  matter  to  which 
he  has  called  attention  in  previous  papers  : — and  Mr.  F.  H. 
Balfour  deals  with  the  “ Su  Shu — or  book  of  plain  words  ” 
— a matter  of  much  importance  in  the  investigation  of 
European  Chinese  scholars  : — Mr.  R.  W.  Hurst  adds  “ Notices 
of  Eminent  Statesmen  of  the  Present  Dynasty  ; ” and  Mr.  E. 
H.  Parker,  five  chapters  on  “The  Yang-tse  Gorges  and 
Rapids  in  Hu-pei.”  At  the  end  of  the  number  are  the  usual 
notices  of  books,  among  which  may  be  noticed,  a brief  account 
of  W.  E.  Griffis’s  “Japanese  Fairy  World,”  a summary  of 
the  “Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,”  and  a 
curious  paper  by  Mr.  Chalmers  entitled,  “ The  Gods  of 
Literature  and  a God  of  Barbers.” 


China. — Besides  the  China  Review,  a very  large  number  of 
Papers,  Essays,  and  Letters,  referring  to  China,  have  been 
published  during  the  last  year.  Thus,  in  the  Athenaeum  of 
July  7,  is  an  excellent  review  of  Dr.  Legge’s  “Religion  of 
China,  Confucianism  and  Taoism  ” (as,  also,  in  the  Ind. 
Antiq.  Jan.  1881) : — and  of  Dr.  Edkins’  “ Chinese  Bud- 
dhism : ” — in  the  same  Journal,  Sept.  11,  is  an  interesting 
notice  of  M.  Emile  Rocher’s  “Province  de  Yunnan”: — and, 
in  Acad.  March  26,  an  admirable  review  of  the  same  work 
by  Prof.  Douglas : — in  Sept.  18,  is  a clear  and  sympathi- 
zing Review  of  Dr.  Legge’s  “ Sacred  Books  of  China,  the 
Texts  of  Confucianism,  pt.  1.  The  Shu  King,”  etc.,  being 
vol.  iii.  of  Professor  F.  Max  Miiller’s  “ Sacred  Books  of  the 
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East": — In  Oct.  2,  is  a notice  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ross’s  “The 
!Manclius,  or  Reigning  Dynasty  of  China,  its  rise  and  pro- 
gress ’’ — a work  wliich,  certainly,  seems  to  require  more 
research  than  the  writer  has  been  able  to  give  to  it: — In  the 
same  Journal  is  an  able  notice  of  M.  Pery’s  “ Le  Saint 
Edit  ” : — a statement  that  the  Soc.  Prom.  Christian  Know- 
ledge has  published  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  the  Hang- 
chow Dialect ; and  an  important  letter  from  Prof.  F.  Max 
Muller  (dated  Oxford,  Aug.  2),  giving  a further  account  of 
“ Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Japan.” — In  the  Academy,  Feb.  12, 
is  a full  notice  of  Dr.  Max  Uehle's  “ Beitrage  zur  Grammatik 
d.  Vorklassischen  Chinesisch,”  a very  valuable  work  for  the 
insight  it  gives  into  the  early  history  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage : — in  the  same  paper,  Sept.  14,  is  a review  of  a notice  by 
M.  Barthe  of  “China” — paper  in  the  “Revista  Cotem- 
poranea"  giving  a brief  account  of  the  situation  of  China  in 
her  struggle  with  Russia : — of  the  oldest  astronomical  tradi- 
tional eclipses  as  noticed  by  Dr.  Legge  and  others : — an 
excellent  review  by  Dr.  Legge  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Giles’  “ Chinese 
Stories”: — of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  “Chronology  of  China”: — 
and  by  Mr.  Rhys  Davids,  of  Dr.  Edkins’  “ Chinese 
Buddhism.” — In  the  Revue  Critique,  are  notices  of  the 
Chinese  Grammar  by  IM.  v.  d.  Gabeleuz : — of  Dr.  Edkins’ 
“ Chinese  Buddhism  ” : — that  M.  Leon  Rodet  is  about  to 
publish  in  the  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Mathemat.  an  account  of  Souan 
Pan,  a very  ingenious  mode  of  calculating  : — that  M.  Maurice 
Janetet  is  preparing  a translation  of  the  chief  Chinese  works 
on  Tibet : — and  that  M.  Cordier  has  received  the  Prix 
Stanislas- Julien  for  his  important  lexicographical  labours. 
Mr.  E.  D.  Jones  notices,  also,  “ Cities  and  Towns  of  China, 
a Geographical  Dictionary  by  M.  H.  Playfair,  H.M.  Consul,” 
which  has  been  also  reviewed  and  not  very  favourably  in 
Journal  Asiatique,  Fevr.  Mars,  1881. 

In  the  record  of  the  Lyons  Congress  are,  a reply  by  the 
Chinese  Minister,  Kwo  Ta  Fen,  to  a series  of  questions 
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proposed  to  him  by  M.  Cordier : — a critical  disquisition  on  the 
Lao-Tsen  by  Mr.  Ymai-zoumi  (a  Japanese) : — by  the  same 
writer,  a paper  “ Des  croyances  et  des  superstitions  des  Chinois 
avant  Confucius  ” : — and  “ Du  culte  des  ancetres  en  Chine 
sous  la  Dynastie  de  Tcheou”  : — by  M.  E.  Chantre,  a paper 
entitled  “ Relation  entre  les  Sistres  Bouddhiques  et  certains 
objets  de  I’age  du  Bronze  Europeen  ” — another,  chiefly 
archaeological,  but  of  much  general  interest,  and  illustrated  by 
tliree  plates,  in  one  of  which  is  a copy  of  a piece  of  pottery 
marked  with  the  Swastika,  which  was  found  in  or  near  tlie 
Lake  of  Bourget : — and  a proposal  by  M.  Perny  to  collect 
Chinese  Proverbs,  which,  we  trust  he  may  be  able  to  carry 
out.  In  the  D.  M.  G.  xxxiv.  3,  is  a review  of  M.  Victor  v. 
Strauss’s  Das  Kanonische  Lieder-buch  d.  Chinesen  : — and  a 
very  important  article  bj^  Dr.  0.  F.  von  M Ollendorff  entitled 
“ Die  Grosse  Mauer  von  China  ” : — in  “ Das  Ausland,”  !No.  7, 
is  a paper  entitled  “ Die  Chinesen  aufder  Philippinem  und  reise 
d.  Alferaki  in  das  Gebeit  v.  Kuldsha  ” : — A notice  in  the  China 
Review,  of  S.  Poletti’s  Analytical  Index  of  Chinese  characters  ; 
and,  idl'd,  Cochin-Chine  Francaise : — M.  Imbault-Huart 
adds  some  interesting  notices,  referring,  in  great  measure,  to 
China,  in  the  Journ.  Asiat.  for  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  1880.  In  the 
Musee  Guimet  are  valuable  papers  by  M.  Dupuis,  Voyage  en 
Yunnan  et  ouverture  du  Fleuve  Rouge  au  Commerce : — by  Dr. 
Eitel,  Feng-Shoui,  Principes  de  Science  Naturelle  en  Chine — 
with  a plate  of  “ Boussole  Geom^trique  ’’ ; and  in  the  Annales 
de  I’Extr.  Orient  arc  many  interesting  articles  referring  to  this 
main  subject.  Of  these,  may  be  noticed  an  account  by  an 
American  engineer,  Mr.  Vudank,  of  his  visit  to  the  famous  Wall 
of  China,  which  was  built  about  b.c.  200  ; in  which  he  states  that 
its  general  height  is  about  18  feet,  with  a breadth  of  12  feet, 
the  substruction  bein"  granite.  At  intervals  of  from  200  to 
300  ft.,  are  towers  from  25  to  30  ft.  high,  with  a diameter 
of 24  feet: — The  same  Journal  gives  an  account  by  M.  J.  E. 
Albrecht  of  “ L’Institution  primaire  dans  les  Chinois,  et  dans 
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rile  de  Java,”  translated  from  the  Dutch,  and  annotated  by 
M.  Aristide  Marr^. 

Among  miscellaneous  Books  or  Essays  may  be  noticed, 
Ma-touan-lin,  Ethnographie  des  peoples  Etrangers,  trad, 
par  M.  Ilervey  de  St.  Denys : — E.  H.  Parker,  Comparative 
Chinese  Family  Law: — Mr,  II.  A.  Giles,  On  Free  Masonry 
in  China,  a valuable  notice,  for  some  reason  not  published, 
but  printed,  as  it  would  seem,  solely  for  private  distribution  : 
— Mollendorff,  Praktische  Anleitun"  zur  Erklaruns:  d.  Hoch- 
Chinesen  Sprache  : — Terrien  de  La  Couperie,  “ Early  History 
of  Chinese  Civilization,”  with  a plate,  giving  evidence,  in  the 
writer’s  opinion,  of  the  connexion  between  the  Akkadian  and 
the  Early  Chinese  Alphabets: — Mr.  Beal  has  published  Bud- 
hist  Records  of  the  Western  World  : — In  Triibner’s  Record  are 
many  valuable  notices  of  books,  etc.,  either  just  out  or  shortly 
about  to  appear : as,  for  instance,  Mr.  Balfour  of  Shanghai, 
Work  on  Taoism,  some  extracts  of  which  have  been  read  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society: — Dr,  Legge  “On  the  Chinese  terms  Ti  and 
Shangti,  as  representing  God,”  a letter  to  Max  Muller : — an 
excellent  Missionary  Map  published  at  New  York,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson : — M.  Breal,  Buddhist  Records  of  the 
AVestern  World,  being  a notice  of  Dr.  Legge’s  Religions  of 
China : — Occasional  papers  on  Chinese  Philosophy,  by  C. 
A.  Alabaster : — a paper  by  Prof.  Douglas  (originally  in 
the  Times),  showing  the  progress  of  Chinese  Linguistic 
discovery,  and  referring,  at  considerable  length,  to  the 
researches  of  M.  La  Couperie : — It  is  further  stated  that 
M.  Janetet  is  engaged  on  a translation  of  the  principal 
Chinese  works  relating  to  Tibet,  the  first  part  of  which  is 
called  “ L’Epigraphie  Chinoise  au  Tibet”: — In  the  Annales 
de  I’Extr.  Orient  is  a valuable  comparison  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Laws : — M.  Cordier  has  published  the  4th  fasc.  of 
his  first  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sinica,  or  Dictionnaire 
Bibliographique : — Dr.  0.  F.  v.  Mollendorff,  an  original  Map 
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of  the  Hill  Country  to  the  N.  and  West  of  Peking : — together 
with  “ Routes  in  the  Chinese  Province  Dshy-li  and  Environs 
of  Tientsin.”  We  may  add  that  Dr.  Bushell  having  been  so 
good  as  to  lay  before  the  Society,  at  one  of  their  meetings, 
certain  “rubbings,”  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send  these  to 
Prof.  F.  Max  Muller,  as  the  inscriptions  were  in  Sanskrit  with 
Chinese  transliterations.  Prof.  Muller  was  so  good  as  to 
submit  them  to  Mr.  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  a Japanese  gentleman 
resident  in  Oxford,  who  has  been  able  to  show  that  three  of 
the  inscriptions  contain  the  same  text,  that  of  the  famous 
Ushnishavigaya-dharani.  Two  of  these  inscriptions  are  dated 
A.D.  1107  and  1147  respectively,  the  third,  or  undated  one, 
containing  an  earlier  transliteration  of  the  same  dharani. 
The  texts  of  the  two  inscriptions — the  dateless  one,  and  that 
of  A.D.  1107 — are  nearly  the  same.  The  fourth  inscription, 
dated  a.d.  1491,  gives  another  dharani,  together  with  a second 
in  Chinese,  but  the  dharani  in  these  inscriptions  is  not  known 
to  Mr.  Nanjio.  It  appears,  further,  that  the  last  inscription 
was  originally  set  up  by  a noble  of  the  Kin  Dynasty,  but 
was  removed  so  recently  as  a.d.  1819,  to  a place  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Hsii-keu,  by  its  governor.  Mr.  Nanjio 
further  adds,  that  there  are,  at  least,  ten  different  trans- 
literations of  this  dharani,  in  the  Chinese  Tripitaka,  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  the  India  Office,  with  dates  ranging  from 
A.D.  682  to  about  a.d.  1000.  He  gives,  also,  an  introduction 
to  the  Dharani  in  I-tsing’s  translation  (No.  350  in  the  Chinese 
Tripitaka). 


For  Japan  many  very  valuable  papers,  essays  and  books 
have  been  published  during  the  last  year,  and  there  seems  no 
probability  that  this  comparatively  new  study  among  the 
Western  Nations  should  not  be  carried  out,  with  the  same 
energy  and  spirit,  as  is  observable  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
“ Extreme  East.”  Scholars  in  Europe  are  awakening  again, 
after  a silence  of  nearly  200  years,  to  the  value  of  the  Japanese 
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Lauguajje  and  Institutions,  as  leading  factors  in  the  history 
of  the  Island  populations  lying  to  the  East  of  China. 
Happily,  Commerce  and  Learning  may  be  said  to  meet 
here,  hand  in  hand — the  only  wonder  being  that  the  vast 
treasures  of  native  thought,  so  long  and  so  carefully  preserved 
in  Japan,  should  not,  long  since,  have  found  adequate  Western 
interpreters.  The  time,  however,  has  now  come,  and  Japanese 
literature  is  beginning  to  make  itself  known  in  the  West — not 
the  least  striking  proof  of  this  being,  the  valuable  collection 
of  Japanese  Poetry,  bestowed  on  this  Society  by  one  of  its 
Members,  Mr.  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  to  which  attention  has 
already  been  called.  Brevity,  however,  being  of  the  utmost 
importance  here,  it  is  only  possible  to  allude  to  the  more 
important  documents  which  show  the  progress  of  Japanese 
studies.  Thus,  at  the  Lyons  Congress  M.  Harada  read  a 
paper,  by  M.  Metchnikoff,  “ On  the  different  characters  of 
writing  used  in  Japan  ” : — M.  Semitani  gave  an  account  of  a 
“ Priere  a Amidu  Bouddha,”  with  a plate: — Mr.  Ymaizoumi 
read  a paper  “ De  la  Religion  Shintoiste,”  with  a plate  of  a 
Shinto  Temple,  the  details  of  which,  however,  fall  more  strictly 
under  the  head  of  Archaeology: — and,  also,  “Notice  sur  la 
Deesse  Ben-Zaiten  ” : — In  the  Musee  Guimet  are,  also,  papers 
by  MM.  Ymaizoumi,  and  Yamata,  entitled  “ Skidda — ou 
resume  historique  de  la  transmission  des  quatre  explications 
donnees  sur  la  Sanskrit,”  translated  from  a MS.  given  to  M. 
Guimet  by  an  old  priest: — Higachi-kan-Itchi  gives  “Notes 
abregees  sur  les  reponses  faites  par  MM.  Simatchi,  Atsoumi 
and  Akamatsou,  aux  questions  de  M.  Emile  Guimet  ” ; and 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  an  account  of  the  “ Cours  de 
Japonais  ” at  Lyons  founded  by  M.  Guimet,  and  for  which  he 
has  appointed  three  Professors,  MM.  Ymaizoumi,  Tomii  and 
Yamada,  with  two  plates  of  the  elementary  portion  of  the 
Japanese  Alphabet.  The  object  of  these  studies  is  primarily 
commercial ; but,  already,  there  are  several  students  who 
combine  philological  inquiries  with  more  commercial  pursuits. 
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There  is  in  the  Academy  a very  interesting  notice  of  the 
scientific  work  done  by  the  University  of  Tokio,  as  recounted 
by  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse; — two  notices,  Feb.  26  and  March 
5,  by  Mr.  Monkbouse  of  Recent  Works  on  Japan,  as  Miss 
Bird’s  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan;  Sir  E.  J.  Reed’s  Japan  ; 
B.  H.  Chamberlain’s  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese  ; and  T. 
W.  Cutler’s  Grammar  of  J apanese  ornament : — In  the  Athenaeum 
are  notices  of  Miss  Bird’s  work  ; of  Mr.  W.  Bramsen’s  valuable 
Japanese  Chronological  Tables;  and  of  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  On 
the  shell  mounds  of  Omori,  printed  by  the  University  of  Tokio. 
This  memoir  is  so  far  remarkable  that  the  paper,  printing  and 
plates  are  all  done  by  native  Japanese — the  compositors  not 
being  able  to  speak  a single  word  of  English.  Some  account  is, 
also,  given  of  the  establishment  at  Tokio  of  a Geographical 
Society,  the  report  of  its  first  year  showing  that  there  are  now 
143  members,  half  a dozen  of  which  are  foreign  residents.  The 
number,  and  the  amount  of  the  donations  to  it,  show  the 
interest  taken  in  it  by  the  wealthy  and  influential  classes.  The 
Transactions  consist  of  ten  small  pamphlets,  of  which  four  are 
devoted  to  Corea.  The  great  event  of  the  year  was  the  Banquet 
given  to  Professor  Nordenskiold  and  Capt.  Palander  of  the 
Vega.  In  the  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Japan,  viii.  4,  Dr.  Edkins 
contributes  a paper  “ On  the  Influence  of  Chinese  Dialects 
on  the  Japanese  Language”: — In  the  Annales  de  I’Extreme 
Orient  is  a curious  and  interesting  Report  by  Capt.  Alphonse 
Dilham  of  the  “ Administration  des  Postes,”  with  two  plates, 
giving  the  stamps  in  use  in  Japan.  Also  the  first  and  second 
Reports  of  the  Central  Sanitary  Bureau — papers  of  much  value, 
as  showing  the  attention  the  Japanese  are  paying  to  a subject 
which  has  been  much  discussed  in  the  West : — La  Litterature 
des  Japonais,  conference  faite  a I'ecole  speciale  des  Langues 
Orientales,  par  L^on  de  Rosny  : — the  Japanese  government 
has,  also,  published  a great  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Naval 
terms  in  five  languages,  Japanese,  French,  English,  German 
and  Dutch — the  first  Dictionary  compiled  up  to  the  present  time 
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upon  a European  plan. — Among  miscellaneous  books  may  be 
mentioned,  Mr,^  Chamberlain’s  Classical  Poetry  of  the 
Japanese: — Dr.  A.  Pfizmaier,  Die  Japanischen  Werkeaus  den 
Sammlungen  der  Hauser: — Die  Reise  zu  deni  Berge  Fu- 
zi  •' — Die  Fremlandische  Reiche  zur  dem  Zeiten  der  Sui  ; and 
Die  alterer  Reisen  nach  Osten- Japans : — a handbook  of 
English-Japanese  Etymology  by  W.  Imbrie: — The  Japanese 
Fairy  World  by  W.  E.  Griffis : — C.  IVIetto,  Memoirs  of  the 
Science  Department  of  the  University  of  Tokio,  On  raining 
and  mines  in  Japan: — W,  Bramsen,  Japanese  Chrono- 
logical Tables,  printed  at  Tokio,  and  two  folio  sheets,  one  of 
Japanese  Weights,  the  other  of  Japanese  Linear  Measures: — 
of  M.  Heine’s  work  (noticed  in  the  last  Report),  and  to  consist 
of  five  divisions  with  ten  Heliographs  for  each,  the  first  only  is 
out: — Japanese  Pottery — a Native  Report — carefully  revised 
by  A.  W.  Franks,  F.R.S.,  has  been  issued  as  one  of  the  South 
Kensington  Handbooks. 

For  Corea  Mr.  McIntyre  has  given  some  notes  on  the 
Corean  Language  in  the  China  Review,  vol.  viii.  4,  and  vol. 
ix.  1 : — and  the  great  Dictionary  in  Corean  and  French,  by 
M.  Dallet  and  other  Missionaries,  has  been  completed. 

Central  Asia. — M.  Tomaschek,  Professor  in  the  University 
at  Gratz,  has  published  at  Vienna  in  “ Central  Asiatische 
Studien,”  a valuable  paper.  No.  2,  Die  Pamir  Dialekte : — 
Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth  has  contributed  papers  to  the  Indian 
Antiquary  on  “ Chinghiz  Khan  and  his  Ancestors,”  and  to 
the  Journal  of  this  Society,  Vol.  XIII.  2,  N.s.,  The  Northern 
Frontagers  of  China,  pt.  v.,  the  Khitai  or  Khitans  : — but,  the 
most  important  w'ork  of  the  year  on  these  subjects  is  Colonel 
Biddulph’s  “ Tribes  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,”  which  affords  a 
remarkable  addition  to  existing  knowledge,  though  as  yet  no 
European  foot  has  been  set  in  the  secluded  Alpine  valleys  of 
Kaferistan.  Colonel  Biddulph,  in  his  appendices,  supplies 
invaluable  notices  of  the  dialects  spoken  in  that  neighbour- 
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hood,  all  of  them  Aryan,  of  the  most  ancient  type, 
before  Sanskrit  had  been  developed,  and  has  since  been 
dissolved  into  the  existing:  vernaculars  of  Northern  India. 
Colonel  Biddulph  approached  Kaferistan  by  its  Eastern 
frontiers  from  Gilgit  and  Yasiin,  on  the  edge  of  the  territory 
of  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir.  Colonel  Tanner,  at  the  same 
time,  tried  to  tap  virgin  soil  from  the  south,  starting  from 
Jelalabad.  Colonel  Biddulph  had  exceptional  opportunities, 
as  he  was,  for  six  years,  on  both  sides  of  the  Eastern  frontiers 
of  the  Hindu  Koosh  on  ground  never  previously  traversed  by 
any  European  : in  1873,  he  crossed  the  Pamir,  visiting,  at 
that  time,  Sir-i-kol  and  W akhan  : in  1877,  he  visited  Gilgit, 
Hunsa,  and  part  of  Yassin  in  Dardistan : in  1877,  also,  he 
was  appointed  to  Gilgit  in  a political  capacity : in  1878,  he 
went  to  Yassin  and  Chitral,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  penetrate 
further ; but  the  hope  was  checked  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Afghan  War.  Major  Biddulph  has  added  to  his  otherwise 
valuable  book  grammatical  notes  of  not  less  than  ten  languages 
spoken  in  the  country  around  the  Hindu  Kush,  which  is 
generally  and  conveniently  called  Dardistan  ; and,  in  so 
doing,  he  has  added  very  materially  to  what  we  previously 
knew  through  the  researches  of  Drew  and  Leitner. 

The  languages  are,  1.  Boorishki  (Nagar  Dialect),  spoken 
in  Hunza,  Nagar,  and  Yassin. 

2.  8hina  (Gilgit  Dialect). 

3.  Chiliso,  spoken  in  the  Indus  valley. 

4.  Torwalak,  spoken  in  Torwal,  in  the  Swat  valley. 

5.  Bushkarik,  spoken  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Swat  and 
Punjkorah  valleys. 

6.  Gowro,  spoken  by  the  Gawari  in  the  Indus  valley. 

7.  Narisati,  spoken  by  the  Gabbers  in  the  Chitral  valley. 

8.  Khowar,  spoken  by  the  Kho  in  the  Chitral  valley. 

9.  Bushgali,  spoken  by  a tribe  of  the  Siah  Posh  Kafirs. 

10.  Yidghat,  spoken  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Lukkho  valley 

and  in  Munjau. 
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The  majority  of  these  languages  are  certainly  of  the  Aryan 
family,  either  Indie  or  Iranic,  and  connected  with  the 
Ghalchah  language,  which  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
scholars  by  the  late  Mr.  Shaw.  The  first  on  the  list  has,  it 
is  true,  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Turki  family:  how- 
ever, Mr.  Biddulph  doubts  this,  while  admitting  that  it 
cannot  be  classed  with  any  other  of  the  Dard  family. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  April 
11,  Mr.  R.  N.  Gust  read  a notice  of  Major  Tanner’s  recent 
work  among  the  Siah  Posh  Kafirs,  which  adds  somewhat, 
though  not  very  much,  to  our  previous  knowledge ; hut  it  is 
quite  possible  that  we  may  eventually  learn  much  more,  as 
Colonel  Tanner’s  linguistic  collections  have  been  all  forwarded 
to  Prof.  Trumpp,  at  Munich,  who  furnished  a paper  on  this 
subject  to  the  Journ.  Asiat.  Soc.  Vol.  XIX.  o.s.  Inter  alia, 
should  be  mentioned  Capt.  Gill’s  River  of  Golden  Sand,  the 
narrative  of  a journey  through  China  and  Eastern  Tibet  to 
Burmah,  with  an  introduction  by  Colonel  Yule ; and  a Gram- 
mar of  the  Bashgali  Kafirs,  recently  published  by  Dr.  Leitner. 

Setnitic  Literature. — Hebrerc  and  Chaldee. — There  has  been 
no  falling  off  in  the  number  of  essays,  papers,  and  books 
during  the  last  year — on  the  contrary,  in  the  branch  of 
Rabbinical  learning  there  has  been  a considerable  increase. 
Among  the  more  important  papers  of  the  last  year  may  be 
cited  : a monograph  by  Dr.  Rosin  on  Samuel  ben  Meir,  the 
grandson  of  Rashi,  in  the  Program m of  the  Rabbinical  School 
of  Breslau  ; — an  article  by  M.  Loeb  (in  the  Revue  des  Etudes 
Juives)  on  the  identification  with  the  town  of  Orange  of  the 
city  of  Ezob  (Hyssop),  mentioned  by  the  French  Rabbis  of 
the  Middle  Ages ; — a paper  by  Dr.  Gross  in  Franckel-Gratz’s 
Monatsschrift,  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  at  Arles ; — by  M. 
Clement- Janin,  on  the  Jews  of  Dijon,  and  on  those  of  Avignon 
by  M.  de  Maulde,  both  in  the  Bull.  Hist,  et  Archeol.  de 
Vaucluse,  the  latter  subject  being  also  treated  by  M.  Bardinet 
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in  the  Revue  Historique  ; — Dr.  Steinschneider  has  contributed 
to  the  Mazkir  a learned  notice  of  Abraham  ben  Solomon, 
an  unknown  commentator  on  the  Bible  (whose  commentary 
has  been  recently  acquired  by  the  Bodleian  Library),  and  to 
the  Antologia  Israelitica  a notice  of  the  Rabbis  of  Candia ; — 
Herr  Lerner  has  given  to  the  Magazin  fiir  Judische  Ge- 
schichte  u.  Literatur  an  important  article,  which  is  still  in 
progress,  on  the  origin  and  arrangement  of  the  Midrash  Rab- 
both  ; — and  M.  Benedetti,  of  Pisa,  has  published  in  the  Atti 
d.  IV.  Congr.  d.  Orient,  a popular  article  on  the  present  state 
of  Talmudical  studies. — Dr.  Steinschneider  has  also  given  in 
the  supplement  to  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Mathematik  u.  Physik,  a 
memoir  on  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  among  the  Jews  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  under  the  title  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra 
(Abraham  Judaeus  Avenare) ; the  Abbate  Lerreau  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Atti  d.  IV.  Congr.  Flor.  a description  of 
a medical  treatise,  still  in  MS.  by  Nathan  Falaquera.  In 
the  Gottingen  Abhandlungen,  Prof.  De  La  Garde  has  printed 
an  instructive  paper  on  Lexicography,  entitled  “ Erklarungen 
Hebraischer  Wdrterj’^and  Dr.  Griiuewald  has  given  an  article 
on  the  Massorah  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  "Wissenschaftliche 
Theologie.  In  the  D.  Morg.  Gesellsch.  xxxiv.  is  a review  by 
M.  Kautsch  of  Messrs.  Baer  and  Strack’s  edition  of  Ben 
Asher’s  Massoretical  Treatise  entitled  the  Dikdooky  ha  Tea- 
niim  ; and,  in  the  same  number,  by  J.  Goldziher,  of  Dr.  A. 
Berliner’s  Beitriige  zur  Hebraischen  Grammatik  im  Talmud 
u.  Midrasch.  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  has  given  in  the  Rev. 
Critique  a review  of  “ Les  Portes  dans  I’enceinte  du  Temple 
d’  Herode,”  by  M.  Isidore  Loeb. 

Among  books  published,  may  be  noted,  that  Prof.  Ber- 
nardino Peyron  has  completed  a catalogue  of  the  Hebrew 
MSS.  preserved  in  the  University  Library  at  Turin,  containing 
2176  articles,  its  method  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Oriental  MSS.  which  has  been  brought  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Italian  Government.  There  are  careful 
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Indices  to  tlie  volume.  Prof.  Ascoli  has  published  separately 
his  memoir  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Florence  Congfress  of 
Orientalists,  entitled  Inscrizione  inediti  Greche  Latine 
Ebraiche,  etc.  In  this  work,  after  noticing  several  of  the  oldest- 
known  epitaphs  and  giving  a history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
•lews  in  the  provinces  of  Naples  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth 
centuries.  Prof.  Ascoli  adds  the  texts  of  the  inscriptions  found 
at  Venosa,  Brindisi,  Trani,  etc.  At  Venosa,  the  earliest 
inscriptions  are  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  nearly  always 
accompanied  by  the  emblem  of  the  candelabra  and  the  word 
Shalom.  The  earliest  actual  date  is  a.d.  810,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  some  of  those  from  Yeuosa  are  much  older. 
Mr.  M.  Joel  has  printed  an  interesting  monograph  with  the 
title  “ Blicke  in  die  Religionsgeschichte  zu  Anfangs  des 
zweiten  Christlichen  Jahrhunderts,”  being  an  essay  on  the 
Talmud  and  the  Greek  Language,  with  two  Excursuses  on 
Aristobulus,  the  so-called  Peripatetic,  and  on  Gnosticism 
compared  with  passages  in  the  Talmudic  writings.  M. 
Benedetti  of  Pisa  has  printed  “ Vita  e morte  di  Mose  leggende 
Ebraiche,  tradotte,  illustrate  e comparate,”  a Midrash  of  great 
importance  for  comparative  study  of  the  apocryphal  book 
known  as  the  “ Assumptio  Mosis.”  Prof.  Benedetti,  in  his 
copious  notes,  draws  attention  to  many  interesting  facts  in  the 
two  legends,  and  illustrates  several  of  them  by  parallel  passages 
in  the  Talmud  and  the  Midrashim.  M.  Benedetti’s  work  has 
been  reviewed  and  warmly  praised  in  the  Revue  Critique. 

Herr  Salomon  Buber  has  published  an  interesting  part  of 
Midrashite  literature,  viz.  The  Midrash  Legah  Tob  on  Genesis 
and  Exodus  by  R.  Tobiah  ben  Eliezer,  written  in  the  twelfth 
century.  M.  Buber  is,  also,  now  following  up  a similar  study  b3^ 
preparing  a critical  edition  of  the  “ Midrash  Tanhuma.”  Herr 
Friedmann  of  Vienna  has,  also,  issued  a critical  edition  of  the 
Pesiqtha  Rabbathi,  or  the  great  Pesiqtha,  another  Midrashite 
book.  “ The  Thousand  and  One  Extracts  from  the  Talmud, 
the  Midrashim  and  the  Kabbalah”  (contained  in  Mr.  P.  J. 
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Hershon’s  Talmudic  Miscellany)  has  been  translated  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Farrar  and  published  as  one  of  the  Nos.  of 
Triibner’s  Oriental  Series.  The  Abbate  Pietro  Perreau  has 
brought  out  an  edition  of  Immanuel  ben  Solomon’s  commentary 
on  the  Psalms,  based  on  the  MS.  at  Parma : — The  Rabbi 
David  Kalina,  at  Odessa,  has  given  a monograph  with  the 
title  of  “ Or  Hadash  ” (New  Light),  containing  comments  on 
some  Psalms  : — Dr.  Zuckermandel  has  completed  his  critical 
edition  of  the  Tosiftha : — Dr.  Rabbinowicz  continues  his 
translation  into  French  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  one  of  his 
volumes  containing  a very  interesting  notice  of  the  early 
Jewish  notions  on  the  subject  of  medicine: — Dr.  Wiinsche, 
the  9th  part  of  whose  Biblioth.  Rabbinica  is  out,  perseveres  in 
his  task  of  translating  parts  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim 
into  Grerman,  his  last  work  being  the  Agadic  passages  of  the 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  the  Midrash  on  Ecclesiastes  and  the 
Canticles,  and  the  beginning  of  the  “ Midrash  and  Rabboth” 
on  Genesis  : — Dr.  Kohut  has  finished  the  second  part  of  his 
critical  edition  of  R.  Nathan’s  Aruch: — Dr.  Hamburger’s 
“ Real-Encylopadie  ” of  the  Talmud  has  reached  its  sixth 
fasciculus ; but  only  one  part  (the  12th)  has  been  added  to 
Dr.  Levy’s  Dictionary  for  the  Talmud  and  Midrash  during 
the  last  year,  the  present  part  not  quite  finishing  the  letter 
f2: — The  posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Ferd.  Weber,  “System  d. 
Alt-Synagogalen  Palastinische  Theologie  aus  Targum,  Mid- 
rasch  u.  Talmud,”  is  a very  useful  compilation  ; Herr  Lippe’s 
biographical  and  bibliographical  dictionary  of  living  Jewish 
authors.  Rabbis,  etc.,  is  now  finished  : — M.  Landauer  has 
taken  up  the  cause  of  Mediaeval  Jewish  Philosophy,  and 
has  edited  the  Arabic  text  of  Saadyah  Gaon’s  work  “ On 
the  Creeds  and  Opinions,”  from  an  unique  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  and  a fragment  recently  acquired  by  the  Imperial 
Library  at  St.  Petersburg  : — Herr  Siukowitz’s  monograph, 
“ Der  Positivimus  im  Mosaismus  erlautert,  etc.,”  is  a 
clever  compilation  by  a young  writer; — while  Dr.  Gude- 
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niaiin’s  “ Geschichte  d.  Erziehungs  wesens  u.  d.  Cultur  d. 
Judeu  iu  Frankreich  u.  Deutschland”  (tenth  to  tlie  four- 
teenth century)  is  of  great  value,  not  only  for  the  history  of 
civilization  among  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  also  for 
the  general  history  of  the  times,  and  even  for  Romance  and 
Germanic  Philology.  Signor  B.  Peryon  has  catalogued  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  in  the  Library  at  Turin  ; Dr.  A.  Lattes  the 
MSS.  preserved  at  the  Marciana  and  in  the  Jewish  School  at 
Venice  (in  the  Antologia  Israelitica),  as  well  as  of  those  iu  the 
Ambrosiana  at  Milan : — R.  Ben  Jacob’s  bibliographical  work 
“ Otzar-has-Sefarim  ” is  now  completed,  though  Dr.  Stein- 
schneider’s  corrections  and  additions  will,  probably,  necessitate 
another  volume : — Prof.  David  Castelli  has  just  printed  the 
commentary  of  Shabbethai  Donnolo  on  the  “ Book  of 
Creation  ” for  the  Institute  d.  Studij  Superiori  di  Firenze,  with 
an  elaborate  preface,  containing  chapters  on  the  history  of  the 
Kabbalah,  on  the  “ Book  of  Creation  ” iu  particular,  and  on 
Donnolo’s  Commentary  : — The  Rev.  P.  B.  Mason  has  printed 
a “ Rabbinic  Reading-Book,  ” with  two  texts  and  copious 
notes : — The  Rev.  E.  Johnson  has  published  vol.  i.  of 
Ewald’s  famous  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  a work  of  the 
highest  interest  and  value  : — another  work  of  much  importance 
is  a posthumous  work  of  the  late  Prof.  Luzzato  entitled 
Yesode  Hattorah,”  a treatise  in  Hebrew  on  the  leading 
principles  of  Judaism.  The  author  speaks  of  this  little  book 
(only  sixty-eight  pages)  as  “ the  choicest  fruit  of  his 
labours.” — The  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell’s  translation  of  the 
Book  of  Job  has  reached  a third  edition — a reasonable  proof  of 
its  excellence,  at  least,  philologically  : — the  second  vol.  of  Mr. 
Heilprin’s  “Historical  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews”  has 
been  published,  and  deals  with  the  prophecies  of  Micah,  Amos, 
and  Hosea,  etc.,  the  inscription  of  Mesha  and  the  Song  of 
Songs  ; this  work  well  exhibits  the  common  results  at  which 
the  more  extreme  Biblical  critics  have  arrived  : — Profs.  Baer 
and  Delitsch,  whose  small  editions  of  Genesis,  Isaiah,  the 
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Minor  Prophets,  Job  and  the  Psalms,  have  been  mucli 
appreciated,  have  published  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  in  a revised 
Masoretic  text : — Dr.  J.  Bengel  has  issued  a very  curious 
treatise  entitled  “ Studien  iiber  d.  Natur-wissenschaftliche 
Kenntnisse  der  Talmudister,”  in  which  the  scientific  views 
expressed  by  different  Talmudic  authorities  are  carefully 
examined  under  the  light  of  modern  science.  A Hebrew 
translation  of  Lady  Montefiore’s  Diary,  by  Rabbi  Eliezer  Saul, 
has  been  printed  ; and  Mr.  H.  J.  Matthews,  of  Exeter  Coll., 
Oxford,  has  been  engaged  on  R.  Joseph  Kimhi’s  “ Sephar- 
hag-Galuy”  (the  Open  Book),  which  was  long  believed  to 
have  been  lost,  but  has  been  recently  found  by  Dr.  Neubauer 
in  a Hebrew  MS.  in  the  Vatican  : it  is  a grammatical  work, 
including  some  exegetical  and  controversial  remarks.  Dr. 
Ginsburg’s  great  work,  his  edition  of  the  Massora,  is  now 
complete  in  three,  instead  of  the  expected  four,  volumes. 
Only  287  copies  have  been  struck  off,  of  which  considerably 
more  than  half  have  been  sold  at  the  cost  of  £10  per 
volume  (now  raised  to  £15).  As  a matter  of  printing,  the  work 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  the  Austrian  press,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  if  any  printing  in  the  West  of  Europe  could  have 
equalled  it  in  excellence.  Twenty  and  more  years  have  been 
spent  on  the  work,  and  so  great  a labour  on  the  Text  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  deserves  some  distinct  recognition. 

Among  other  books,  possibly  out,  may  be  noted  a Chaldee 
Grammar,  by  Dr.  Landauer  : — an  edition  by  Mr.  Driver  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms  by  Abraham  ben  Ezra,  recently  acquired  by 
the  Bodleian  Library : — a translation  by  Dr.  Legge  of  the 
Y-King; — a memoir,  by  Prof.  Chwolson,  on  the  newly- 
discovered  Hebrew  Epitaphs  in  the  Crimea ; — and  a mono- 
graph by  Dr.  Neubauer  on  the  “Lost  Tribes,”  derived  from 
mediaeval  documents : it  may  be  added  that  M.  Derenbourg’s 
Hebrew  Text  of  Kalilah  wa  Dimna  is  now  far  advanced  and 
will  appear,  with  a French  translation,  in  fasciculi,  published 
by  the  Ecole  d.  Hautes  Etudes — an  additional  fasciculus 
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providing  the  literature  of  the  translations  of  the  Kalilah : — 
The  forthcoming  Program  in  of  the  Eabbinical  School  of 
Biula-Pesth  will  contain  the  Hebrew  translation  of  Al-Bath- 
layusi’s  Philosophical  Treatise  (in  Arabic)  entitled  “ The  Figu- 
rative Circle,”  edited  by  Dr.  Kaufmann  : in  this,  an  account 
will  be  given  of  Al-Bathlayusi’s  theories  on  the  Jewish  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  principal  works 
at  present  bearing  on  the  History  and  Literature  of  the  Jews 
are,  Zeitschrift  d.  Deutsch.  Paliist.  Yereins — Monatsschrift  f. 
Gesch.  u.  Wissensch.  d.  Judeuthums — Jewish  Chronicle — 
The  " Hebrew  Review  ” issued  in  America  by  Prof.  Liliens- 
thal — Jahresbricht  d.  Rabb.  Schule  zu  Buda-Pesth — Jahr- 
biicher  fur  Jud.  Gesch.  u.  Literature — Jahresbreicht  des  Jud. 
Theol.  Seminars  zu  Breslau — Berliner  u.  Hoffmann’s  Magazin 
fiir  die  Wissenschaft  d.  Judeuthums — and  the  Revue  des 
Etudes  Juives — the  latest,  if  not  the  best  of  this  class  of  litera- 
ture. In  the  first  number  of  it  will  be  found  papers  by  MM. 
J.  Derenbourg,  Loeb,  Cohen,  etc.,  and  one  of  great  interest,  by 
M.  Halevy,  entitled  “ Cyrus  et  retour  de  TExil.” 

Arabic. — Many  excellent  papers  and  books  have  been 
published  during  the  last  j'ear  on  matters  appertaining  to  the 
Arabic  Literature  and  Language,  of  which  the  following  may 
be  noted  here  : — 

Thus,  Dr.  Harkavy,  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, has  discovered  among  the  new  collection  of  MSS.  in  that 
Library,  the  greater  part  of  R.  Saadyat  Gaon’s  Arabic  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah,  his  Arabic  translation  of  Isaiah,  of  which 
M.  La  Garde  is  preparing  a new  edition,  having  been  the  only 
work  of  his  previously  known: — M.  de  Goeje  has  published 
in  Dutch,  a valuable  pamphlet,  giving  an  account  of  the  Slavs 
about  .\.D.  965,  according  to  Al-Bekri,  who  lived  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Arabic  text  in  extenso,  as  well  as  the  Russian  and  a German 
translation.,  will  shortly  appear  at  St.  Petersburg : — Prof. 
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A.  F.  Mehren  has  also  printed  in  Danish,  a pamphlet  relating 
to  the  history  of  mediaeval  philosophy,  containing  letters 
which  passed  between  Ibn  Sabin  and  Frederic  II.  Hohenstaufen 
of  Sicily : this  paper  has  appeared  before  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  different  Societies : — In  the  Revue  Critique  is  an 
excellent  paper  by  M.  Rene  Basset,  entitled  “ La  Poesie 
Arabe  Ante-Islamique,  lecon  d’ouverture,  a I’ecole  superieure 
des  Lettres  d’Alger : — an  admirable  work  by  Prof.  E.  H. 
Palmer,  entitled  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  Caliph  of  Baghdad 
(published  in  the  “ New  Plutarch  Series  ”),  in  which  Mr. 
Palmer  has  shown  a remarkable  talent  for  rendering  Eastern 
wit  and  humour: — Mr.  Rehatsek  has  given  in  J.  Bomb. 
Asiat.  Soc.,  two  papers  of  considerable  interest,  the  one  “ On 
the  Arabic  Alphabet  and  early  writings  ” (with  a plate) ; the 
other,  “On  some  old  arms  and  instruments  of  war”: — 
M.  Pratorius  has  j)rlnted  in  the  D.  M.  G.  xxxiv.  a paper 
“ Ueber  die  Arabischen  Dialect  von  Zanzibar,”  which  is  impor- 
tant as  showing  its  resemblance  to  the  Mograb,  Egyptian,  and 
Syrian  Arabic : — and,  in  the  same  journal,  M.  de  Goeje 
prints  a letter  entitled  oder  with  reference 

to  Mr.  Lane’s  Dictionary  : — In  the  same  journal  and  volume, 
are  other  papers  of  varied  interest,  as  those  by  A.  Muller, 
Arabische  quellen  zur  geschichte  d.  Indisch.  Mediziu : — 
Dr.  Backer’s  Karl  d.  Grosse,  und  seine  Tochter,  Emma,  im 
Tausend  u.  eine  Nacht : — 0.  Loth,  Zwei  Arabische  Papyrus, 
with  two  plates,  admirably  executed : — and  a review  by 
M.  Gutschmidt,  entitled  “ Bemerkungen  zu  Tabari’s  Sassa- 
niden-geschichte : — In  the  Academy  of  September  18,  is  an 
admirable  review  by  S.  L.  Poole,  of  the  last  publication  of  the 
“ Oriental  Translation  Fund,”  the  translation  of  Al-Biruni’s 
Athir-ul-Bakya,  or  “Vestiges  of  the  Past,”  by  Prof.  Sachau, 
in  which  the  reviewer  rightly  shows  that  Albiruni’s  work  is  a 
“ primary  source,”  and  can  never  bo  superseded,  the  writer 
being,  as  Prof.  Sachau  has  well  described  him  to  be.  “ a 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  Eastern  Literature  and  Learn- 
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Journ.  Asiatique  for  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  is  a 
good  review  by  M.  de  Goeje  of  the  valuable  work  bv  MM. 
Goergens  and  Rohricht,  entitled  Arabisclie  quellen  beitrage 
zur  geschichte  d.  Kreuz-zuge,”  of  which  the  first  part  or 
volume  is  published : — Dr.  G.  P.  Badger  has  devoted  two 
articles  of  considerable  length  in  the  Academy  of  December  to 
a review  of  Prof.  E.  II.  Palmer’s  Translation  of  the  Koran 
for  Prof.  Max  Muller’s  “ Sacred  Books  of  the  East,”  in  which, 
while  giving  general  praise  to  the  execution  of  this  work,  he 
finds  fault  with  the  Professor’s  system  of  transliterating 
Arabic  words,  which  he  calls  “cumbersome,  unwieldy  and 
bizarre.” 

Among  miscellaneous  books  recently  published  may  be 
noted  Spitta  Bey,  Gramm,  d.  Arab.  Vulgar  Dialectes  v. 
.^gypten  : — Landauer,  S.,  Saadji  ben  Jusuf  al  Faijjumi,  Kitab 
al  Amanat  wa’l  Itigadat : — M.  Dozy  has,  also,  completed  the  8th 
fasciculus  of  his  work  “ Supplement  aux  Dictionnaires  Arabes,” 
and  the  work  is,  we  believe,  complete,  but  lacks  what  we  hope 
it  may  yet  have,  a general  Index  : — M.  Gautier  has  published 
the  Grammaire  Arabe  of  Caspari,  with  a translation  from  the 
4th  edition  of  that  work,  and  notes  by  the  late  M.  Uricoechea: 
— the  fifth  part  (being  portions  of  vols.  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.)  of  the 
Annales  At-Tabari  has  appeared  ; — M.  Jahn  has  finished  the 
5th  part  of  Ibn  Jais’s  Commentar  zu  Zamachshari’s  Mufassil : 
— M.  Gasselin  is  proceeding  (though  slowly)  with  his  “ Dic- 
tionnaire-Francais  Arabe:” — M.  Wustenfeld  has  published 
“ Das  Heerwesen  d.  Muhamraedauer  n.  d.  Arabisclie  Deber- 
setzung  d.  Taktik  d.  ^lianus”  and  a history  of  the  Fatiniite 
Khalifs  from  Arabic  sources: — and  M.  de  Jong,  Moschtibih 
of  Dhahabi  (begun  in  1864,  and  now  complete),  (a  collection 
of  Arabic  relative  names,  something  like  our  family  names) : — 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Badjrer’s  English- Arabic  Lexicon  has  been,  at 
length,  published,  and  supplies  a want  which  has  been  long 
felt ; its  cost,  however,  will,  we  fear,  render  it  inaccessible 
to  the  majority  of  scholars: — Vol.  vii,  pt.  1,  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
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Lane’s  Arabic  Dictionary,  edited  by  S.  L.  Poole,  has  been 
published : — The  Comte  de  Rochaid  Durdah  has  issued 
“Melanges,  Litterature  Arabe  et  Fran9aise”: — and  M.  Hart- 
mann, Arabische  Sprachfiihrer : — M.  Wahrmund  has  printed 
“ Lesebuch  in  Neu- Arabischer  Sprache  zum  praktischer  Hand- 
buch  d.  Neu-Arabischen  Sprache,”  in  Arabic  and  German : 
— Other  books  are,  Goschl,  L.,  Kurze  Grammatik  d.  Arab- 
ischen  sprache  mit  einer  Chrestomathie  u.  Worter  verzeichuiss, 
second  ed. : — Dr.  Pertsch  has  also  continued  his  valuable 
Catalogue  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  of  Gotha;  in  vol.  ii.  pt.  2,  pp.  241-496,  divided  into 
six  sections  : — M.  Fleischer  has  issued  the  seventh  instalment 
of  his  Beitrage  zur  Arabischen  Sprachkunde,  which  has  been 
reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Society 
of  Sciences,  1880  : the  present  part  carries  the  commentary 
on  De  Sacy’s  Grammaire  Arabe  down  to  p.  127  of  vol.  ii. 
(second  edit.) ; — Dr.  Houtsma’s  edition  of  Anbari’s  Kitaba’l- 
Adhdad  sive  Liber  de  vocabulis  Arabicis  quse  plures  habent 
significationes  inter  se  oppositas,  is  a valuable  contribution  to 
Lexicography  : — M.  Goergens,  of  Berne,  has  begun  his  impor- 
tant contributions  for  the  history  of  the  Crusades  from 
Arabic  sources  (noticed  as  in  preparation  in  last  year’s  Report) : 
— Prof.  Al-Chalidi,  of  the  Oriental  Academy  of  Yienna,  has 
edited  Lebid’s  “ Diwan  ” : — Sign.  Almerico  da  Schio  has 
described  two  Astrolabes  bearing  Cufic  characters  in  the 
Atti  d.  IV.  Consrr. : — In  the  Sitzuugsberichte  of  the 
Academy  of  Munich  is  a grammatical  article  by  Prof. 
Trumpp,  “ Ueber  den  Arabischen  Satzbau  nach  der  Anschau- 
ung  der  Arabischen  Grammatiker  ” : — M,  Sauvaire  has  printed 
in  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  Vol.  XIL,  a second  paper  on 
a Treatise  of  Weights  and  Measures  by  Eliya,  Archbishop 
of  Nisibin : — The  few  MSS.  preserved  at  Naples  have  been 
published  by  Sign.  Buonazia,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
“ Catalotrhi  dei  Codici  Orientali  di  alcune  Biblioteche 
dTtalia”: — M.  Iluart  gives  a Catalogue  of  Oriental  pro- 
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ductions  at  Beirut,  in  his  “ Catalogue  de  I’Imprinierie 
Catholique  des  P.P.  Missioiinaires  de  la  Couipagnie  de  J&us 
en  Syrie,”  together  witli  the  Catalogue  and  price  list  of 
publications  ot  the  American  Mission  Press  at  Beirut : — 
Messrs.  Triibner  have,  also,  given  in  the  December  number 
of  their  Record  a useful  list  of  the  books  (25)  recently 
printed  at  Cairo.  Sir.  W.  Muir  has  printed  his  Rede  Lecture 
on  “ The  Early  Calipliate  and  Rise  of  Islam,”  and  Mr.  W.  A. 
Clouston  a v'ery  useful  collection  of  Arabic  Poetry  for  English 
readei’s. 


Si/nac. — I\I.  de  L.agarde  has  continued  his  valuable  labours, 
and  has  brought  out  an  edition  of  Bar  Ilebraeus’s  Scholia  to  the 
Psalms,  together  with  Nisibin’s  Arabic-Syriac  Glossary.  The 
latter  work  is  taken  from  a MS.  in  the  India  Office. — In  the 
joint  edition  of  Syrisch-Romisch  Rechtsbuch  (noticed  last 
year),  by  Profs.  Bruns  and  Sachau,  Prof.  Bruns  points  out 
that  this  Law  Book  was  known  in  the  East  during  the  Middle 
Ages  under  the  titles  of  “ Statuta  Imperatorum,”  “ Libri  Basi- 
licon,”  “Leges  Coiistantini  Theodosii  et  Leonis,”  a fact  which 
was  apparently  not  known  to  Dr.  Land,  when,  in  1858,  he 
edited  this  book  in  the  first  vol.  of  his  “ Ancedota  Syriaca.’’ 
— Dr.  E.  Nestle  has  published  “ Brevis  Liuguge  Syriacae  gram- 
inatica,  etc.,”  and  Prof.  Noldeke,  “ Kurzgefasste  Syrische  gram- 
niatik  ” ; the  first  of  which  forms  the  fifth  part  of  Petermann’s 
“ Porta  Linguarum  Orientalium,”  whereas  Prof.  Noldeke’s 
Grammar  is  intended  for  advanced  students.  An  admirable 
table  of  the  various  alphabets  used  in  Syriac  MSS.,  compared 
with  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  and  Aramaic,  has  been  drawn  up 
by  Prof.  Euting,  of  Strassburg,  and  is  appended  to  the  volume. 
— MM.  Prym  and  Socin  have  published  Der  Neu-Aramaisches 
Dialect  d.  Tur-’Abdin,  2.  Theile. 

^thiopic  and  Himyaritic. — Not  much  has  been  done  in  this 
department  since  last  year,  but  M.  Cornill  has  given  an  article 
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in  the  D.  Morg.  Ges,  xxxiv.  1,  entitled  “ Die  Monche  Maxi- 
mus und  Dumatewos ; ” Dr.  Trumpp,  one  called  Kritisclie 
bemerkungen  zum  “ Sapiens  Sapientum  ” in  Dillmann’s 
Chrestomathia  ^thiopica,”  ibid,  xxxiv.  2;  and  “Zum  Brief- 
buch,”  ibid.  The  same  scholar  has  also  published  an  article 
written  by  him  originally  in  the  Abh.  d.  Munchen  Akad. 
with  the  title  “Der  Kampf  Adam's  (gegen  die  versuchungen 
des  Satans)  oder  d.  Christliches  Adam-buch  des  Morgeulandes, 
.JUthiopischer  Text,  verglichen  mit  d.  Arabisch  Original  Text.” 
Prof.  Dillmann  has  also  printed  a paper  “ Zur  Geschichte  d. 
Axumitischen  Beiche  im  4 bis  6 Jahrh.” 


Samaritan. — Father  Bollig,  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  is  engaged  on  an  edition  of  Samaritan 
prayers  and  hymns  contained  in  a MS.  preserved  in  that 
Library.  It  is  believed  that  this  MS.  is  the  oldest  and  most 
complete  to  be  found  in  any  European  library. 

Assyrian. — The  study  of  Cuneiform  writing,  and  of  the 
varied  history  to  be  obtained  from  it,  has  not  been  relaxed 
during  the  last  year,  even  though,  perhaps,  no  great  new  work 
has  been  accomplished.  The  number  of  workers  has  however 
rapidly  increased,  while  new  materials  do  not  cease  to  accumu- 
late. In  vol.  vii.  part  1 (the  last  published),  of  Trans.  Soc. 
Bill.  Archceol.  are  four  papers  of  interest  and  value.  1.  On 
the  excavations  and  discoveries  by  Hormuzd  Rassam  (with 
four  plates),  in  which  he  gives  a sketch  of  his  recent  work 
from  Nov.  1877,  the  most  important  being  the  finding  of  the 
bronze-covered  gates  at  Balawat,  fifteen  miles  from  Nimrud. 
The  plates — of  the  Mound  of  Koyunjik — of  the  plan  of  the 
North  Palace  at  ditto — of  the  Mound  and  Excavations  at 
Balawat — and  of  the  plan  of  a Temple  of  Assur-Nazir-Pal 
to  the  North  of  the  N.  W.  Palace  at  Nimrud — are  very 
interesting.  2.  By  E.  A.  Budge,  Assyrian  Scholar,  Christ’s 
Coll.,  Cambridge,  On  a newly-discovered  Text  of  Assur- 
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natsir-pal.  3.  By  Th.  G.  Piuclies,  On  the  bronze-covered 
gates  above  alluded  to  (with  one  plate),  showing  that  the 
structures  to  which  they  must  once  have  been  attached, 
as  plates,  must  have  been  two  enormous  rectangular  folding 
doors,  each  about  22  ft.  high,  by  6 ft.  broad,  constructed 
evidently  to  turn  on  pivots.  The  reliefs  on  these  bronze 
plates  describe  the  battles,  etc.,  of  Shahnanezer  II.  b.c. 
859-825.  4.  By  Th.  G.  Pinches,  “ On  a Cuneiform  Tablet 

relating  to  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  the  events 
that  preceded  and  led  to  it  ” ; a paper  supplementary  to  that 
read  before  this  Society  by  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson  last  year,  and 
published  in  the  Journ.  R.A.S.  Vol.  XII.  p.  70.  This  paper 
gives  the  text  as  well  as  the  translation.  In  it,  at  p.  152,  is 
a wood-cut  of  a very  curious  plan  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  from 
a tablet  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Pinches  is  of  opinion 
that  Josephus  is  right  in  supposing  Nabonidus  and  Daniel’s 
Belshazzar  to  be  one  and  the  same  personage.  From  the 
Proceedings  of  the  same  Society  it  would  appear  that  the 
following  papers  have  been  communicated  to  or  read  before 
them  : — 

1.  By  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Strassmaier,  On  a Contract  Tablet  of 
the  17th  year  of  Nabonidus — preserved  in  the  Louvre. 

2.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  On  the  Bilingual  Hittite  and 
Cuneiform  Inscription  of  Tarkondemos  (with  a plate). 

3.  By  Thomas  Tyler,  Esq.,  On  the  Inscription  of  Tarku- 
timme  and  the  Monuments  from  Jerablus  in  the  British 
Museum. 

4.  By  Th.  G.  Pinches,  Esq.,  Notes  on  a New  List  of  Baby- 
lonian Kings  B.c.  1200  to  b.c.  2000. 

5.  A continuation  of  the  same  paper. 

6.  By  Prof.  Lauth,  Remarks  on  the  name  Sisku. 

In  the  Journ.  Asiat.  xv.,  M.  Guyard  gives  a paper  Sur 
les  Inscriptions  de  Vau;  and  Notes  de  Lexicographie  As- 
syrienne,  4®  article;  and  Oppert,  J.,  Les  Tablettes  juridiques 
de  Baby  lone. — In  the  Revue  Critique  is  a long  and  able  re- 
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view  by  M.  Darmesteter  of  M.  Oppert’s  “ Le  People  et  langue 
des  Medes,”  with  a very  clear  statement  of  the  case. — M. 
Guyard  reviews  at  great  length  “ Les  Documents  Religieux 
de  I’Assyrie  et  de  la  Babylonie,”  by  M.  Halevy,  who  holds 
the  strange  opinion  that  the  so-called  Sumerian  or  Accadian 
language  is  “un  simple  allographie  hieratique  de  I’Assyrien.” 
— In  the  Athengeum  for  July  3,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  gives  an 
account  of  a perfectly  preserved  cylinder  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  (in  sixty  lines),  and,  while  pointing  out  that  the 
existence  of  this  document  shows  that  official  records  of  the 
same  type  as  the  early  cylinders  of  Nineveh  and  Chaldaea 
were  deposited  in  the  Temples  of  Babylon  long  after  the  date 
of  the  Babylonian  Conquest,  throws  out  the  pregnant  sugges- 
tion, that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  we  may,  sooner 
or  later,  discover  contemporary  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  even  that  these  may  be 
brought  to  light  by  the  excavations  in  the  mounds  of  Amran 
Janjumeh. — In  the  same  Journal  (Nov.  16),  is  a long  and 
interesting  account  of  M.  Halevy ’s  article  “Sur  Cyrus  et  le 
retour  de  I’Exil  ” (printed,  as  already  stated,  in  the  Bevue  des 
Etudes  Juives). — In  the  Revue  Egypt,  are  three  papers  of 
value,  the  one  entitled  “ Sur  I’intervention  des  Enfants  dans 
les  Actes  chez  les  Assyriens,”  secondly,  “ Sur  le  divorce 
Assyrien,”  and  thirdly,  “ Sur  le  regime  Matrimoniale  chez  les 
Assyriens.” — In  the  Acts  of  the  Lyons  Congress,  is  a paper  by 
M.  L’Abbe  Guinaud  “ Sur  I’assimilation  de  la  veritable  langue 
Semitique  avec  la  langue  Accadienne  ” ; and,  in  those  of  the 
Florence  Congress,  a notice  by  M.  Oppert,  “ Sur  quelques 
Textes  Assyriens.” — In  the  D.  M.  G.  xxxiv.,  Dr.  P.  Haupt  has 
reviewed  M.  Hommel’s  paper  entitled  “Zwei  Jagd-Inschriften 
Assurbanipals ; and,  in  the  Academy,  March  5,  Mr.  Cheyne 
has  reviewed  Mr.  Sayce’s  edition  of  George  Smith’s  work, 
while  Mr.  Sayce  has  himself  given  a favourable  account  of 
Mr.  Budge’s  “ Assyrian  Texts.” — In  the  same  Journal,  too, 
Aufr.  14,  the  same  scholar  has  "iven  an  interesting  notice  on 
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tlie  subject  of  “ Babylonian  Geometry,”  derived  from  a Tablet 
in  the  British  Mu.seum. 

The  following  books  may  be  noticed  as  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  on  Cuneiform  studies  : — Miscellaneous  Inscriptions  of 
Assj’ria,  vol.  v.  pt.  1 : — J.  Menant,  Decouvertes  Assyriennes, 
La  Bibliotheque  du  Palais  de  JYinive  (Bibl.  Orient.  Elzev.) 
Lenormant,  F.,  Etudes  Cuneiformes,  v®  fasc.  ; — Ditto,  Etudes 
Accadiennes,  tom.  iii.  2®  livr. Schafer,  A.,  Die  Biblische 
Chronologic  von  Auszuge  aus  JEgyter  bis  zum  beginne  d. 
Babylon.  Exit  m.  beriicksicht  d.  Besultate  d.  ..^gyptologie 
n.  Assyriologie  : — Budge,  E.  A.,  The  History  of  Esarhaddon, 
King  of  Assyria,  n.c.  681-668 Hommel,  Dr.,  Abriss  d. 
Babylon- Assyrisch,  u.  Israel.  Geschichte  v.  d.  altest.  Zeit.  bis 
zur  Zerstorung  Babels  in  Tabellen-form  Horning,  Pk.,  Das 
Sech-seitige  Prisma  des  Sanherib  in  transcribirten  Grund-text 
u.  ubersetzung: — Lotz,  Die  Inschriften  Tiglath-Pileser  mit 
transcrib.  Assyr.  Grund-text  mit  ubersetzung  u.  Kommentar: — 
Smith,  G.,  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  edited  by  Prof. 
Sayce  : — Oppert,  J.,  LTAinbre  Jaune  chez  les  Assyriens : — 
Schrader,  E.,  Assyrisches  Syllabar  fur  d.  gebrauch  in  seinem 
Vorlesungen  : — Do.,  Zur  Kritik  d.  Inschriften  Tiglath-Pileser’s 
II.  des  Esarhaddon  u.  des  Asurbanipal ; — Floigl,  V.,  Cyrus  u. 
Herodot — Nach  d.  ueu  gefundem  Keil- Inschriften  : — Pognon, 
H.,  Inscription  de  Bavian,  2’’®  part  (Ecole  d.  h.  Etudes,  No. 
42): — Menant,  J.,  Une  nouvelle  Inscription  d’Hammourabi 
Hoi  de  Babylone  : — Haupt,  P.,  Ueber  einen  dialekt  de  Sumer- 
ische  Sprache. 

It  should  be  added  that,  during  the  last  year,  the  Collections 
at  the  Museum  have  been  largely  enriched  by  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  remains — among  which  one  of  the  most  curious  is 
the  cylinder  of  Urukh,  figured  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  in  his 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  79,  which  had  long  been  supposed  to  have 
been  hopelessly  lost.  It  has  been  presented  to  the  Museum 
by  Mr.  Cobham  of  Larnaka.  Besides  this  may  be  mentioned  a 
collection  of  Babylonian  terra-cotta  tablets,  containing  legends 
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of  the  Creation,  others  with  the  names  of  monarchs  mentioned 
in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  three  cylinders  of  Sennacherib,  and 
an  Assyrian  bronze  helmet ; a collection  of  Inscriptions,  with 
two  shields  and  other  objects  in  bronze  from  Van,  of  the  date, 
probably,  of  about  B.c.  700,  and  a collection  of  terra-cotta 
cylinders  from  Baghdad. 


Miscellaneous  Semitic. — Under  this  head  may  be  noticed 
M.  Lenormant’s  “ Les  Origines  de  I’histoire  d’apres  la  Bible  et 
les  traditions  des  peoples  Orientaux : De  la  Creation  de 
I’homme  au  Deluge,”  in  which  he  compares  the  story  of  the 
first  twelve  chapters  of  Genesis  with  the  traditions  more  or  less 
recently  found  among  other  peoples  beside  the  Jews;  but  the 
comparison  is  more  ingenious  than  convincing.  M.  Lenormant 
has  also  printed  in  “ Atti  del.  IV.  Congresso  Internaz.  d. 
Orientalist!,  “ II  Mito  de  Adone  Tammuz,”  which  is  nearly 
the  same  paper  as  his  previous  one  “ Le  Mythe  deTammouz.” 
Dr.  Hommel,  also,  gives  in  the  same  “Atti  ” a French  trans- 
lation of  his  article  on  the  early  home  of  the  Semites.  M. 
Siouffi.  ’s  “ Etudes  sur  la  Religion  des  Soubbas  ou  Sabdens, 
leurs  dogmes,  leurs  mceurs,”  has  this  interest  that  he  had  the 
chance  of  being  in  communication  with  a real  Sabaean,  the  son 
of  a priest,  and  was  thus  able  to  obtain  a native  account  of  the 
habits,  traditions,  and  creed  of  the  Sabaean  people.  Dr. 
Lippert  has  published  an  interesting  essay  entitled  “ Der 
Seelen-cult  in  seinem  beziehungen  zur  Alt-Hebraischen 
Religion,”  in  which  he  treats  first  of  the  cultus  of  the  Soul 
among  all  nations,  generally,  and  secondly,  among  the  Jews. 

M.  James  Darmesteter  has  given  to  the  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  de 
Linguistique  a curious  paper  on  Comparative  Mythology,  with 
the  title  “ Cabires  Bene  Elohim  et  Dioscures.”  Ilis  con- 
clusions are  : 1.  “ Les  Kabires  out  dt4  assimil^s  aux  Dioscures 
parce  qu’il  s’appelaient  les  fils  de  Dieu  ” ; 2.  “ La  Bible 
connait  les  Cabires  (les Bene  Elohim  de  Gen.  vi.  2)  3.  “Le 

Conte  Grec  du  Massacre  de  Lemnos  est  une  forme  secoudaire 
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d’un  Mythe  PIi4nicien  appartenant  au  cycle  d’Adonis.”  We 
learn  fioni  a letter  written  by  M.  Sayce  from  Jerusalem  that 
M.  Shapira  has  recently  returned  from  a second  journey  to 
Yemen,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  obtained  about  120 
Hebrew  MSS.,  some  of  great  value.  One  of  these  is  stated  to 
liave  been  written  in  a.d.  945. 

Phoenictnn,  M e have  an  interesting  account  in  the  Revue 
Critique  of  the  details  of  the  Cup  with  the  name  of  Hiram, 
restored  by  Clermont-Ganneau ; and,  in  the  same  journal,  a 
review  by  M.  Decharme  of  M.  Clermont-Ganneau’s  Theory 
of  the  Connexion  of  Phoenicia  and  Greece,  with  which  he  is 
not  much  inclined  to  agree.  Mr.  Sayce  has  also  dealt 
with  this  matter  in  an  able  article  in  the  Academy : — In  the 
Acad.  d.  Inscriptions,  is  a notice  by  M.  Renan  of  three  Punic 
Inscriptions  sent  from  Carthage  by  M.  Guienot,  showing  that 
they  belong  to  the  class  of  “ Ex  votos  ” to  Rabat  Tanith  and 
Raal  Hammon,  of  which  nearly  2000  are  now  known,  their 
chief  value  being  the  proper  names  that  occur  on  them. 
M.  Moise  Schwab  has,  also,  published  a new  Inscription 
dedicated  to  the  chief  God  of  Carthage,  Baal  Hammon.  From 
the  Athenaeum  we  learn  that  Mr.  Cobham  of  Larnaca  has 
discovered  a Phoenician  Inscription  dedicated  to  Estmun  by 
Sirdal,  grandson  of  Reshiathon,  B.c.  350,  as  determined  most 
satisfactorily  by  Dr.  W.  Wright,  of  Cambridge,  Sec.  Proc. 
Bibl.  Arch.  Soc.,  Jan.  11,  p.  49;  and,  more  recently,  that 
another  has  been  met  with  dated  in  the  reign  of  Pumiathon, 
B.c.  320  : — In  the  Report  of  the  Florence  Congress,  p.  215, 
M.  Renan  has  given  an  account  of  a “ Graffito  d’Abydos,” 
procured  by  M.  Mariette : — and  in  the  D.  M.  G.  xxxiv.  4, 
M.  Schroder  has  given  a paper,  entitled  Phonikische  Mis- 
cellen,”  containing,  1.  Fine  inedirte  Inschrift  aus  Kition ; 

2.  Drei  fragmente  aus  Kition ; 3.  Drei  Siegelsteine  mit 
Phoenikischen  aufschriften — all  represented  on  one  folding 
plate : — In  the  Journal  Asiatique,  M.  Renan  has  called 
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attention,  in  his  Annual  Report,  to  the  work  done  by 
M.  Cahen,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Algiers,  in  the  explanation  of  the 
Neo-Punic  Inscriptions  found  at  Al-Hofra,  near  Constantine, 
which  have  been  printed  in  the  Recueil  des  Notices  de  la  Soc. 
Archeol.  de  Constantine.  M.  Renan  has  also  permitted  the 
editors  of  the  Revue  Archeologique  to  publish  two  inscrip- 
tions found  in  July,  1879,  at  Larnaka,  during  improvements 
by  the  English  to  the  ancient  port  of  Citium  (Revue  Archeol., 
Jan.  1881,  p.  28).  The  originals  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
but  are  not  very  legible.  The  peculiarity  of  the  writing  is  that 
it  is  cursive,  and  traced  in  ink  on  two  tablets  of  marble.  The 
whole  form  portions  of  the  accounts  of  a temple.  No  single 
line  is  perfect,  and  some  are  gone  altogether. 


Egyptology. — The  work  of  the  present  year  does  not  seem 
to  be  inferior  in  quantity  to  what  we  have  had  to  record  on 
previous  occasions,  and  the  different  Societies  which  have 
devoted  themselves  more  or  less  to  Egyptian  matters  have 
given  to  the  world  a large  number  of  valuable  essays  and 
papers.  Among  these  may  be  quoted — The  Transact,  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  vol.  vii.  pt.  i.,  in  which 
M.  Maspero  has  printed  an  elaborate  article  on  Egyptian 
Documents  relating  to  the  Statues  of  the  Dead,  mainly  derived 
from  the  great  inscription  at  Beni  Hassan,  and  various  tombs ; 
to  which  M.  Naville  has  added  “ LeDecrit  de  Phtah  Totumen 
en  faveur  de  Ramses  II.  et  Ramses  III.,”  as  found  on  the 
famous  stele  at  Abu-Simbel,  being  the  first  complete  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  text,  portions  only  having  been  hitherto 
published  by  MM.  Champollion,  Lepsius,  Reinisch,  De  Rouge, 
Dumichen  and  Brugsch.  In  the  proceedings  of  this  Society  are, 
also,  notices  of  papers  read  at  different  meetings,  by  Prof. 
Kminek-Szedlo,  “ On  the  papyrus  of  Bek-en-Ainen,  preserved 
in  the  Municipal  Museum  at  Bologna”  ; by  M.  E.  Lef^bure, 
“ The  Book  of  Hades,  being  a translation  of  the  Egyptian  text 
engraved  on  the  Belzoni  Sarkophagus  in  the  Soane  Museum  ” ; 
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by  Dr.  Birch,  “On  an  Egyptian  Tablet  of  the  British  ^Museum,” 
oil  “ Two  Architects  oftheXIXth  Dynasty  ” ; while  M.  Ernest 
(le  Bunsen  gives  a paper,  “ On  the  Times  of  Israel’s  Servitude 
and  Sojourning  in  Egypt,”  and,  also,  one  entitled,  “ On  the 
date  of  Menes  and  the  date  of  Buddha  ” ; Prof.  Eiseiilohr 
adds  a paper  “ Ou  an  Egyptian  Historical  Monument.” 

In  the  Athenaeum  are  notices,  of  a Russian  translation  of 
Brugsch  Bey’s  Gesch.  Aegypt.  unter  d.  Pharaonen : — an  in- 
teresting paper  by  A.  S.  Butler,  Esq.,  On  the  Pharos  as  the 
type  of  the  earliest  minaret : — an  excellent  review  of  A. 
Mariette’s  Catalogue  generale  des  monuments  d’Abydos : — and, 
a sketch  of  M.  Adolf  Erman’s  Xeue  Aegyptische  Grarnmatik. 
In  the  Academy  are  reviews,  by  Miss  Edwards,  of  M.  Mariette’s 
Catalogue  generale,  etc. ; — of  the  Vic.  de  Rouge’s  “ Inscriptions 
et  notices  recueilles  a Edfoo;” — of  M.  Revillout’s  Roman  de 
Setna ; — of  two  papers  by  M.  Maspero,  1.  Fragments  d’un 
Comment,  surle  second  livre  d’Herodote,  2.  Romans  et  poesies 
du  Papyrus  Harris ; — of  Murray’s  Handbook  for  Egypt ; — and 
of  Pierrot’s  Essai  sur  la  mythologie  Egyptienne.  To  the 
same  lady  we  owe  a valuable  paper  “ On  the  latest  excavations 
and  the  discovery  of  a new  Pyramid.” — In  the  same  Journal 
are  notices  of  Dr.  Victor  Floigl,  “ Die  Chronologie  d.  Bibel, 
des  Manetho,  und  Beros,”  an  ingenious  attempt  to  harmonize 
these  varying  Chronologies : and  a letter  from  H.  G. 
Tomkins,  “On  Jarza,”  with  an  attempt  to  identify  this  place, 
in  which,  however,  he  does  not  agree  with  M.  Mariette : — In 
Revue  Critique  are  notices  by  G.  Maspero  of  M.  KralTs  “ Die 
Composition  u.  d.  Schicksale  d.  Manethonischen  geschichts- 
werkes”: — by  the  same,  of  Dumichen’s  Gesch.  d,  Alten 
Aegyptens,  and  a notice  of  Erman’s  Grammaire. — Before  the 
Academic  d.  Inscriptions,  M.  Henzey  has  read  a capital  paper. 
On  a vase  covered  with  Hieroglyphs,  and  M.  Revillout,  some 
portions  of  an  essay  “ Sur  un  Papyrus  Demotique  de  la  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale,”  with  a curious  account  of  the  Papyrus  No. 
384  in  the  Library  at  Leyden. 
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During  the  past  year  the  reports  of  various  Oriental  Con- 
gresses have  been  published,  as  those  of  Florence,  Lyons,  St. 
Etienne,  etc.,  and,  though  some  of  the  papers  read  at  them 
were  noticed,  at  the  time,  in  the  previous  Reports  of  this 
Society,  it  is  worth  while,  for  convenience  of  reference,  to  give 
here  the  complete  list  of  what  is  now  available  for  the  students 
of  “ Res  Egyptiacee.” — Thus,  in  the  Report  of  the  Florence 
Congress,  are  Papers  by  M.  Lieblein,  Sur  la  ville  de  Tyr, 
the  first  idea  of  which  was  published  many  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Birch,  Select  Papyri  of  Brit.  Mus.  vol.  ii.  pi.  52-62,  and, 
subsequently,  to  some  extent  by  MM.  Chabas  and  Brugsch  : — 
Schiaparelli,  E.,  II  libro  dei  funerali  in  Egitto : — Maspero, 
Gr.,  Sur  un  Stele  du  Musee  de  Boulaq : — Naville,  E..  La 
grande  edition  du  Livre  des  Morts : — and  Lieblein,  J.,  Etudes 
sur  les  Xetas : — In  the  Report  of  the  Congres  Provincial  des 
Orientalistes  Francais  a St®  Etienne,  vol.  ii.  (the  only  portion 
yet  printed),  are,  a Notice  by  the  Baron  Textor  de  Ravisi 
of  M.  F.  J.  Chabas,  with  a list  of  50  various  memoirs  pub- 
lished by  him,  and  a separate  paper,  entitled,  “Texte 
hieratique  de  la  fin  du  Papyrus  No.  4 de  Boulaq  ” (with  2 
plates),  reproduced  from  his  “ Egyptologie,”  tome  ii.  pp. 
202-211;  “Les  Maximes  d’Ani:” — by  the  same  writer, 
“Les  Libations  chez  les  anciens  Egyptiens,  notice  sur  une 
table  a libations  de  la  collection  de  M.  Guimet”:  — Grande 
edition  du  Livre  des  Morts,  notice  signed  by  MM.  Birch, 
Chabas,  Lepsius  and  Naville : — Golonischef,  Sur  un  ancien 
chapitre  du  livre  des  Morts: — Lieblein,  J.,  “Les  anciens 
Egyptiens  connaissaient-ils  le  mouvement  de  la  terre?”: — 
"Wiedemann,  A.,  Stele  au  Mus.  Egypt,  de  Florence  et  I’immor- 
talite  de  Tame  chez  les  anciens  Egyptiens  : — Textor  de  Ravisi, 
L’ame  et  le  corps  d’apres  la  Th^ogenie  Egyptienne  : — Erman, 
Dr.  A.,  La  Poesie  Egyptienne  et  riiymne  au  char  du  Roi : — 
Textor  de  Ravisi,  Etudes  sur  les  chars  du  guerre  Egyptiens, 
witli  notes  by  J.  Lcfebure  : — and  Textor  de  Ravisi,  Recherches 
et  conjectures  sur  la  poesie  Pharaonique. 
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In  the  CongrSs  des  Orientalistes  de  Lyon,  vol.  i.  are  the 
following  papers  by  Maspero,  G.,  Sur  le  Stele  3 du  Louvre 

Lieblein,  J.,  Etude  sur  le  nom  et  le  culte  primitif  du  Dieu 
Ilebreu  Jahvhe:  — and  by  Naville,  E.,  Les  quatres  steles 
Orientees  du  Mus4e  du  Marseille. — And  in  the  Aunales  du 
Mus4e  Guimet,  by  Chabas,  F.,  Sur  Tusage  des  Batons  de  Main 
chez  les  Ilebreux  et  dans  I’Ancienne  Egypte : — Naville,  E., 
Un  Ostracon  Egyptien : — and  by  Lefebure,  E.,  Les  Races 
connues  des  Egyptiens.  In  the  Journals  more  especially 
devoted  to  Egyptian  studies  many  papers  of  great  interest 
have  appeared.  Thus,  in  the  Revue  Egyptologique,  which 
commenced  last  year,  may  be  noticed  Parts  2 and  3 of 
M.  Revillout’s  Premier  Extrait  de  la  Chronique  Demotique 
de  Paris ; Le  Roi  Amasis  et  ses  mercenaires  selon  les  donnees 
d’Herodote  et  les  renseignements  de  la  Chronique ; and  by 
the  same  writer,  “ La  question  de  Divorce  chez  les  Egyptiens 
et  les  Regimes  Matrimoniaux  ” ; “ Les  affres  de  la  mort  chez 
les  Egyptiens ; Entretiens  Philosophiques  d’un  petit  Chacal 
Koufi  et  d’une  Chatte  Ethiopienne  sur  les  grands  questions 
Sociales,  etc.,  etc. : ” this  part  being  accompanied  by  five  plates 
of  Demotic  writing.  In  Part  4,  the  extracts  from  the  Chronique 
Demotique  de  Paris,  etc.,  are  continued,  with  some  very  interest- 
ing notices  from  Papyri  in  the  Museum  at  Leyden,  referring  to 
Le  Reclus  du  Serapeum,  sa  bibliotheque,  etc.,  and  to  Egyptian 
Arts.  W e find,  also,  many  valuable  Geographical  and  Topo- 
graphical data  relating  to  Thebes  extracted  by  MM.  Revillout 
and  Brugsch  from  the  Demotic  contracts,  etc.,  while  M.  Revillout 
adds  some  valuable  “Notes  historiques  sur  les  Ptolemees.” 
Sixteen  plates  illustrate  this  part.  In  the  second  year  (1881), 
Part  1 contains  Second  Extrait  de  la  Chronique  Demotique 
de  Paris  : — Dn  fragment  de  la  legende  Osiriaque: — Le  Serment 
decisoire  chez  les  Egyptiens : — Les  Affres  de  la  Mort  chez  les 
Egyptiens  : — Recits  de  Dioscore  exile  a Gangres  sur  le  Concile 
de  Chalcedoine  : — while  M.  Pierret  inserts  a brief  memoir 
entitled,  Les  Sarcophages  D.  5 et  7 du  Louvre,  comprising  a 
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curious  narrative  of  how  these  monuments,  originally  brought 
to  Marseilles  in  1632,  at  length,  after  passing  through  various 
hands,  and  having  been  practically  lost,  ultimately  reached  their 
fittest  destination,  the  great  collection  at  the  Louvre : — M. 
Revillout  adds  other  papers,  entitled,  Un  contrat  de  Mariage 
de  Tan  4 de  Psammetique  II.  : — Une  vente  de  Maison  de  I’an 
12  de  Darius  1"^® ; — Acte  de  fondation  d’une  Chapelle  a Hor- 
merti  dans  la  ville  de  Pharbactus  en  I’an  52  de  Psammetique 
1®"^ : — Acte  de  fondation  d’une  Chapelle  a Bast  dans  la  ville  de 
Bubastis  I’an  32  du  Roi  Amasis.  The  part  concludes  with 
a letter  from  H.  Brugsch ; a Revue  Bibliographique ; and 
several  lithographed  pages  of  Demotic  texts.  The  3rd  Heft 
of  Lepsius’s  Zeitschrift  fiir  Aegyptische  Sprache  und  Alter- 
thumskunde  has  papers  by  Brugsch,  Ueber  ein  merkwiirdiges 
Histor-Denkmal  aus  d.  Zeiten  Konigs  Amenophis  3^  : — 
by  Bergmann,  Die  Osiris-Reliquien  in  Abydos,  Busiris 
und  Mendes  : — by  Erman,  Hieratische  Ostraka : — by  Schra- 
der, Das  11  Jahr.  des  Kambysos; — and  by  Revillout,  Tari- 
cheutes  et  Choachytes. — In  the  Recueil  d.  Travaux  relatifs 
a la  Philol.  Egypt,  are  papers  ^by  Piehl,  Stele  portant  une 
Inscription  empruntee  au  Livre  des  Morts  : — Lieblein,  J.,  Les 
recits  de  recolte  dates  dans  I’Ancienne  Egypte  comme 
elements  chronologiques : — Lincke,  A.,  Ueber  einen  noch 
nicht  erklarten  Konigsnamen  auf  einem  Ostrakon  des  Louvre: 
— and  Loret,  V.,  Les  Antiquites  Egyptiennes  du  Mus^e  de 
Havre. 

The  following  may  be  noticed  as  among  books  that  have 
recently  been  published,  bearing  on  Egyptian  subjects  : — J.  de 
Rouge,  Inscriptions  et  Notices  recueillies  a Edfou,  tome  ii. : — 
Brugsch  Bey,  IJieroglyphisch-Demotisches  Worterbuch,  Bande 
vi.  1®  Helfe  : — S.  Bertoloti,  Del  primitive  cubito  Egizio : — 
Aures,  Metrologie  Egypticnne: — M.  Granneau-Clermont,  Vice- 
Consul  de  Franco  a Jaffa,  Origine  Perse  des  monuments 
Arameens  de  I’Egypte,  I®*"®  partie : — M.  Moure,  A new 
Pocket  Edition  of  Mariette  Pacha’s  “Itineraire  de  la  Haute 
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” • — Erman,  Neue  Aeg}'ptisclie  Grammatik: — Dr.  F. 
J.  Lauth,  “ Aus  Aegyptens  vorzeit  ” : — Dr.  Krall,  Manetho 
und  Diodor,  eine  quellen  untersuchung  fiir  Journ.  d.  Phil. 
Classe  d.  Kais.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch. : — and  by  the  same 
writer,  Demotiscli  u.  Assyr.  contracten  : — Drouin,  E.,  Les 
Hebreux  en  Egypte  d’apres  les  travaux  niodernes  : — Dnder- 
wood,  F.  H.,  The  True  Story  of  the  Exodus,  compiled  from 
the  work  of  Brugsch  Bey,  Boston,  1880 Mariette  Pacha, 
Itineraire  de  haute  Egypte,  3e  edition  : — Murray’s  Handbook 
for  Travellers  in  Egypt,  6th  edition  : — Revillout,  Etudes 
Egyptologiques,  Livrs.  13,  14,  15,  16,  nontenant,  Chresto- 
mathie  Demotique,  etc. : — Ledrain,  Les  Monuments  Egyp- 
tiens  de  la  Bibl.  Nat.  P®  livr.,  the  38th  fasc.  de  la  Bibl.  de 
I’Ecole  des  hautes  Etudes  : — It  may  be  added  that  Messrs. 
Cassell  have  brought  out  a portion  of  M.  Ebers’  Egypt, 
descriptive,  historical,  and  picturesque,  translated  by  Miss 
Bell,  with  an  introduction  b}'  Dr.  Birch : — that  Dr.  Blass  has 
published  a second  edition  of  his  Hyperides,  incorporating 
tlie  results  obtained  by  a fresh  collation  of  the  Papyri  in 
England; — and,  that  M.  A.  Baillet  has  printed  “Le  Roi 
Horemhou  et  la  Dynastie  Thebaine  au  Hi®  siecle  avant  notre 
ere. 

Among  miscellaneous  matters  connected  with  Egypt,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that,  during  the  last  year,  M.  Maspero  has  been 
collecting  materials  for  his  history  of  Egypt,  in  the  Museums  of 
Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Turin,  and  has  now 
returned  to  Paris  with  a large  collection  of  inscriptions ; — 
that  the  Museum  at  Athens  has  recently  received  a good 
collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  as  a gift  from  M.  Demetrion 
of  Alexandria : that  M.  Naville  has  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
completed  his  new  edition  of  the  Egyptian  Ritual : that  the 
British  Museum  has  recently  secured  a vaulted  wooden 
Egyptian  coffin,  well  preserved,  and  a gilded  mask  and 
mummy  of  a lady  named  Tahutisa  or  Thothsi,  one  of  the 
Court  or  family  of  the  Queen  of  Amasis  I.  of  the  XVIIIth 
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Dynasty : — that  a kind  of  paved  road  has  been  discovered, 
leading  from  the  granite  tomb,  near  tlie  Sphinx,  to  the  temple 
before  the  Second  Pyramid  : — that  two  Pyramids  have  been 
opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sakkarah,  to  the  north  of 
Memphis,  which  were  erected  by  two  kings  of  the  Sixth 
Dynasty,  the  walls  of  the  rooms  or  passages  being  covered 
with  hundreds  of  inscriptions  : — that  M.  Maspero  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Khedive  Conservator  of  the  Museum  of 
Boulaq,  in  the  place  of  the  late  M,  Mariette : — that  Brugsch 
Bey  has  been  created  a Pasha  ; — and  that  the  British 
Museum  has  obtained  the  MS.  remains  of  the  late  C.  W. 
Goodwin,  containing  abundant  materials  for  the  study  of 
Egyptian,  Coptic,  etc. 


For  Coptic,  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  Revue  Crit.  a notice 
of  Revillout’s  Origine  d’un  Symbole  publiee  en  Copte,  et 
traduite  du  Copte  en  Fran9ais  ; and  by  the  same  scholar,  La 
Concile  de  Nice  d’apres  les  Textes  Coptes  et  les  diverses 
collections  Canoniques — Demi- volume  contenantdeux  fascicules: 
1.  Nouvelle  serie  de  documents  (Le  MSS.  Borgia)  ; 2.  Disser- 
tation Critique : — Ceugney,  C.,  Quelques  fragments  Coptes- 
Thebains  inedits  de  la  Bibliotlieque  Nationale  (Rec,  d.  Trav. 
Phil.  Egypt,  ii.  3) : — Stern,  L.,  Koptisch  Grammatik  : — Rossi, 
Er,,  Gramm.  Copto-Geroglifica. 


Zend,  Pahlavi  and  Persian, — The  following  reviews  or 
notices  bear  more  or  less  on  Persian  matters.  In  the  Rev.  Crit., 
M.  Darmesteter  notices  Jamaspi’s  Paid.  Guj.  and  Engl. 
Dictionary : — M.  Brcal,  the  translation  by  M,  Darmesteter  of 
the  Zend  Avesta  for  Prof.  F.  Max  Miiller’s  “Sacred  Books  of 
the  East  ” : — there  is,  also,  a notice,  by  M.  Guyard,  of  M. 
Barbier  de  Meynard’s  translation  of  Sady’s  Bostan,  and  by 
M.  Meynard  of  M.  Guyard’s  Manuel  de  la  Langue  Persaue 
vulgaire,  wherein  he  points  out,  incidentally,  that  there  are,  in 
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France,  few  good  works  on  this  subject,  while  he,  at  the  same 
time,  refers  to  the  earlier  labours  of  MM.  Chodzko,  Berge  and 
Nicholas  ; — In  the  Lyons  Congress,  vol.  i.,  Baron  Textor  de 
Ravisi  has  a paper  “Sur  I’origin  du  Zend-Avesta.” — In  the 
Atlienacum  (Oct.  23)  is  a letter  from  M.  C.  de  Ilarlez,  pointing 
out  that  ^1.  Renan  has  completely  misunderstood  him  in  his 
Report  to  the  Journ.  Asiatique,  and  that  his  views  differ  widely 
from  tlioseof  M.  Darmesteter  : — In  the  Academy  is  a pleasant 
notice  of  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Eastwick’s  Gulistan : — a 
valuable  paper  by  C.  de  Harlez  “ On  the  Median  Origin  of 
Zoroastrianism  — an  admirable  notice  by  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  of 
Yullers’  “ Firdusii  Liber  Regum  qui  iuscribitur  Shahname  ” : — 
and  a long  and  very  able  letter  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Sayce  “ On  the 
Rise  of  the  Persian  Empire.” — In  the  Trans,  of  D.  M.  G. 
are  several  papers,  the  titles  of  which  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  record  here.  They  are,  a review,  by  Dr.  Fleischer,  of 
Muslich-ed-din  Sa’di’s  Aphorisinen  u.  Sinngedichte,  zutn  ersten 
n)ale  herausg.  v.  Dr.  W.  Bacher : — Die  Dritte  Capitel  de 
Yendidad,  by  ^Y.  Geiger: — Nasir  Chusraus  Ruisanainama, 
oder  Buch  d.  Erleuchtung  (parts  ii.  and  iii.),  by  Dr. 
H.  Ethe : — a review  by  A.  Y.  Gutschmidt  of  Noldeke’s 
Geschichte  d.  Artachsir  i Papakan  : — a paper,  by  Dr.  W.  Backer, 
entitled,  Eine  Persische  Bearbeitnng  d.  Sufischen  Termi- 
nologie: — LaLivre  de  la  Felicite,  par  Nacr-ed-din-ben  Khosrou, 
edited,  with  text  and  translation,  by  Edm.  Fagan  : — Atro- 
patene,  by  Prof.  Noldeke : — Die  Kalendar  d.  Zend  Avesta, 
etc.,  by  Prof.  Roth ; — and  by  Chr.  Bartholoinae,  Beitrage 
zur  Kenntniss  des  Avesta  I. — In  the  Sitz.  Bericht.  d.  Wiener 
Akad.  d.  Wiss.  is  a paper  by  Dr.  Budinger  entitled,  Der 
Ausgang  des  Medischen  Reichs  : — in  the  Rev.  de  Linguistique, 
by  E.  J.  Dillon,  Quelques  remarques  sur  le  YIII.  Farg.  d Yen- 
didad : — by  M.  Knobel,  Notes  on  a Persian  MS.  of  Ulugh  Beg’s 
Catalogue  of  Stars  (Astron.  Soc.  Monthly  Notices,  xxxix.  5) : — 
by  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Origin  of  Magism  and  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta  (Academjq  Aug.  14)  : — Spiegel,  F.,  Das  Yolk  d.  Meder 
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u.  seine  Gesch.  nach  d.  neuesten  forschungen  (Das  Auslaiid, 
July  26)  ; — and,  by  the  same,  Vistacpa  oder  Hystaspes  u.  das 
Reich  von  Baktra  (Hist.  Zeitschr,  Bd.  viii.  1). 

Among  books  recently  published  may  be  mentioned  Mr, 
Redhouse’s  Metrical  Translation  of  the  Mesnevi  of  Jelal-ed-din 
Er-Rumi  of  Konieh  : — the  commencement  by  Capt.  H.  W, 
Clarke  of  the  translation  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Ain- 
i-Akbari,  there  being,  apparently,  no  hope  that  any  of  Dr. 
Bloch mann’s  MSS,  on  this  subject  will  be  found  : — Hovelacque, 
L’Avesta,  Zoroastre,  et  le  Mazdeizme  : — Whinfield,  E.  H., 
Gulshan-i-Raz,  the  Mystic  Rose  Garden  of  Sa’ud-ud-din 
Mahmud  Shabistari : — Bodenstedt,  F.  Die  Lieder  in  Spriiche  d. 
Omar  Chajjan  : — Sell,  Rev.  E.,  Munadhar  al  Kawaiid,  Persian 
Grammar ; — and  (by  the  same)  Jamia  al  Kawanin,  Urdu 
Grammar,  etc.,  in  Persian  : — and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
second  volume  of  the  Catalogue  by  Dr.  Rieu,  of  the  Persian 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  completing  the  description 
of  those  which  were  in  the  Museum  at  the  end  of  1876, 
(the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  printing  of  the 
Catalogue).  The  number  of  MSS.  it  comprises  are  1128, 
and  with  947  in  the  first  volume,  make  up  a grand  total  of 
2075.  They  are  arranged  under  the  headings  Sciences, 
Philology,  Poetry,  Fables,  and  Tales,  with  a few  minor 
divisions  and  a considerable  class  of  MSS.  of  mixed  contents. 
Inter  alia,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Bodleian  has  recently 
acquired  a Persian  MS.  which  contains  the  Journal  of  !Mir 
Uzzet  Ullah,  the  native  friend  and  companion  of  Moorcroft, 
possibly,  one  of  two  MSS.  Prof.  H.  II.  Wilson  translated  when 
editing  Moorcroft’s  Travels  : — and,  also,  the  original  Persian 
text  of  Henry  Martyn’s  Controversial  Tracts,  translated  and 
published  more  than  fifty  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Lee. 


Turkkh. — M.  Cl.  Huart  has  given  in  the  Journ.  Asiat. 
Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  1880,  a very  interesting  paper,  entitled, 
“ Bibliographie  Ottomane,  notice  des  livres  Turcs,  Arabes  et 
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Persans  imprinies  a Constantinople,  .\.h.  1294-6  = a.d.  1877-9, 
being  a continuation  of  the  papers  on  the  same  subject  from 
time  to  time  sent  to  the  Asiatic  Society  by  the  late  M.  Belin, 
Secretary  to  the  French  Embassy  at  Constantinople:  191 
separate  publications  are  mentioned.  A new  edition  (the 
third)  has  been  published  of  the  late  M.  Mallouf’s  “Diction- 
naire  Fran9ais-Turc,”  and  M.  Barbier  le  Meynard  has  called 
special  attention  to  it  in  the  Journ.  Asiat.  for  Jan.  1881.  In 
the  Revue  Critique  M.  de  Meynard  has  given  a notice  of 
Mr.  J.  AV.  Redhouse,  under  the  title  “ Be  I’histoire  de  la 
poesie  Turque,”  and,  in  the  same  paper,  is  a notice  of  the 
“ Exposition  de  la  foi  de  I’Eglise  Grecque  publiee  a Kazan  en 
Turc,  par  M.  Ilminski.”  In  the  Athenaeum  are  reviews  of 
Mr.  Wells’  Ed.  of  Redhouse ’s  Turkish  Dictionary,  and  of 
Mr.  Wells’  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  language, 
which  are  worth  reading  ; and,  in  the  Zeitschr.  d.  Ges.  f. 
Erdkunde,  xv.  2,  is  a paper  by  A.  D.  Mordtmann,  “ Ofidcielle 
Bevolkerungs-Ziffern  aus  d.  Asiatisch  Turkey. 

Armenian. — M.  Lauer  has  published  at  Vienna,  an  “ Ar- 
menische  Chrestomathie  zu  des  Yerfasser’s  Grammatik  d. 
Class.  Armenischen  Sprache”: — M.  Patkanowhas  printed  in  the 
Russische  Revue,  a paper  “ Ueber  die  Stellung  d.  Armen. 
Sprache  im  Kreise  d.  Indo-Europaischen  ” : — and,  in  the  same 
periodical,  M.  Tschubinow  gives  “ Ethnographische  Enter- 
suchung  iiber  d.  Bevolkerung  d.  Alten  Kappadokiens  oder  des 
Lasistans” : — lastE,  in  the  D.  M.  G.  vol.  xxxv.  1,  M. 
Hubschmann  gives  “ Armeniaca,  I.,”  the  first  part  of  an  Essay 
on  the  Armenian  Language.  In  the  Journ.  Asiatique  (Aug. 
Sept.)  M.  J.  A.  Gatteyrias  has  printed  “ Elegie  sur  les 
malheurs  de  I’Armenie  et  le  martyre  de  St.  Yahan  de 
Kogthen  ” — episode  de  I’occupation  Arabe  en  Armenie,  traduit 
pour  la  premiere  fois  de  I’Armenien  Litteral  sur  I’Edition  des 
R.R.  P.P.  Mechitaristes. 
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Numismatics. — For  Numismatics,  the  following  papers  and 
books  may  be  cited: — In  the  Nurasmatic  Chronicle,  by 
Edward  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  “ On  the  Indian  Swastika 
and  its  Western  Counterparts  ” (illustrated  by  three  plates), 
and  by  Prof,  Percy  Gardner,  On  Ares  as  a Sun-God  and 
Solar  Symbols  on  the  coins  of  Macedon  and  Thrace  (one 
plate) : — by  James  White,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.,  On  the  Iron 
money  of  the  Japanese  : — by  Prof.  Percy  Gardner,  M.A.,  On 
some  Coins  of  Syria  and  Bactria : — by  Mr.  Head,  On  a 
Himyaritic  Tetradrachm  and  the  Tresor  de  Sana’a  (by  M. 
Schlumberger)  : — in  the  Journal  of  this  Society  (XII.  pt.  4), 
Mr.  Guy  Le  Strange  gives  “Notes  on  some  Inedited  Coins 
from  a collection  made  in  Persia  in  the  years  1877-187.9  — 

in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Journal,  by  C.  J.  Rodgers,  Esq.,  On 
the  Coins  of  the  Maharajahs  of  Kongra  (noticed  in  Proc.  of 
last  year) : — by  J.  C.  Carleylle,  On  coins  of  the  Sunga  or 
Mitra  Dynasties  : — by  Mr.  Stulpnagel,  On  Coins  of  Gheias- 
ed-din  : — by  C.  J.  Rodgers,  On  coins  supplementary  to  the 
Pathans,  published  by  Mr.  E.  Thomas : — by  Mr,  Rivett- 
Carnac,  On  coins  of  the  Sunga  Dynasty,  with  a note  on  some 
copper  Buddhist  coins  : — In  the  Proc.  Beng.  Asiatic  Society, 
are  various  brief  notices,  chiefly  on  the  exhibition  of  small 
collections  of  coins,  recently  sent  to  Calcutta,  by  A. 
Carleylle,  Esq.,  Dr.  Hoernle,  and  others,  with  a report,  from 
Mr.  Rivett-Carnac,  of  the  discovery,  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad  at  Fateypoor,  of  one  and  a half  maunds  of  Chinese 
coins,  struck  in  1795  by  the  Emperor  Kien  long: — In  the 
Journal  Asiatique,  vol.  xv.  3,  is  an  appreciative  review  by 
M.  Mehren  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Poole’s  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
Coins  in  the  British  Museum,  pt.  iv.,  comprehending  the 
money  of  Egypt,  from  the  fall  of  the  Fatemites  in  a.h.  358, 
to  the  capture  of  the  country  by  the  Turks  in  a.h.  922. 

In  the  Revue  Critique,  are  papers  by  M.  Anatole  de  Bar- 
thelemy,  on  M.  Lenormant’s  “ Monnaie  dans  I’Antiquite,” 
tome  iii. : — by  M.  J.  Batifand,  On  the  Numismatic  works  of 
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31.  Codera  y Zaidin  : — a notice  from  the  R(5vue  de  I’Ecole 
d Alger,  of  31.  Basset’s  “ Compte  Rendu  sur  le  Traite  de 
Is  umismatique  Arabe-Espagnole,”  by  the  same  Spanish  scliolar: 
— In  the  Indian  Antiquary  i.s  a notice  of  A.  von  Sallet’s 
Nachfolger  Alexander  d.  Grosses:  and  a reprint  from  the 
Isumismatic  Chronicle  of  3Ir.  Thomas’s  paper: — In  the  Athe- 
nmum  is  a note  from  3Ir.  Hyde  Clarke  entitled  King  Tarko- 
demus  and  his  Coinage : — and,  in  the  Academy,  an  excellent 
review  by  3Ir.  S.  L.  Poole,  of  31.  de  Tiesenhausen’s  “ Notice 
sur  une  Collection  d.  monnaies  Orientales  de  M.  Le  Comte  de 
Stroganojff : ” — and  a notice  of  a very  valuable  paper  by  M.  Dorn, 
On  the  Coins  of  the  Ilek  Khans  of  Turkestan,  in  the  Bulletin 
de  I’Academie  Imp.  St.  Petersbourg,  Oct.  1880 : — In  the  first 
vol.  of  the  Records  of  the  Congress  at  Lyons,  is  an  account  bv 
the  Comte  de  3Iarsy,  of  the  discovery  of  3Iussulman  coins  in 
the  Island  of  Aland  and  in  the  Island  of  Biorko,  on  the  Lake 
3Ielar : — In  the  Journal  of  the  North  China  Branch  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  is  an  interesting  paper  by  31.  Joseph  Haas, 
“ On  Siamese  Coinage,”  from  a.d.  1350  to  a.d.  1868,  with  a 
description  of  the  money,  its  weight,  etc.,  and  many  en- 
gravings: — and,  in  the  China  Review,  is  a review  of  “Li 
Kuei,  or  Record  of  Chinese  Coins  ” : — by  C.  Piton,  A Note 
on  two  unknown  coins  : — by  Dr.  Bushell,  On  the  Chinese 
Silver  Coinage  of  Thibet,  in  which  he  notes  that  the  small  coin 
from  the  Lhasa  mint,  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  a Tael,  bears 
an  inscription,  meaning  “Tibetan  branch  of  the  Ch’ien-lung 
coinage,  date  1793”: — General  Cunningham  has,  also,  given  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  Arch.  Survey  of  India  (pp.  21 — 29)  a 
plate  of  the  “ Silver  Coins  of  the  Guptas  and  their  successors,” 
with  a brief  memoir  of  the  Coins  themselves,  and  on  pi.  xix.  of 
the  same  volume  an  engraving  of  Akbar’s  Asir  coin  or  medal 
before  alluded  to. 

The  principal  book  published  this  year  on  the  subject  of 
Numismatics  is  31.  Schlumberger’s  very  valuable  Essay,  entitled 
Tresor  de  Sa’na  (reviewed  in  Revue  Critique,  Sept.  1880),  an 
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account  of  a collection  of  coins  secured  by  him,  bearing  inscrip- 
tions he  has  not  deciphered,  but  thinks  to  be  Himyaritic  ; a 
question  on  which,  Mr.  Head’s  paper,  above  referred  to,  throws 
considerable  light : — Mr.  S.  Lane  Poole  has  continued  his 
excellent  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  Coins  in  the  British 
Museum,  this,  his  fifth  volume,  being  devoted  to  the  Coins  of 
the  “ Moors  of  Africa  and  Spain,”  a class  of  coins  of  much 
interest,  but  with  legends  much  involved  and  often  difficult 
satisfactorily  to  determine.  Mr.  Poole,  it  need  hardly  be 
stated,  has  added  much  to  the  work  of  previous  interpreters. 
The  volume  is  enriched  by  seven  excellent  autotype  plates.  To 
Mr.  Poole,  we  also  owe  a most  useful  Chart  of  the  Moham- 
medan Dynasties  during  the  Khalifat,  accompanied  by  a brief 
explanatory  paper  (see  Num.  Chron,  n.s.  79,  pt.  3,  1880). — 
M.  Gerson  da  Cunha  has  contributed  to  the  study  of  Indo- 
Portuguese  Numismatics  two  brief  pamphlets  and  promises 
more. — M.  H.  Gaidoz  has  printed,  in  the  Revue  Archeologique 
(April,  1881),  a paper  “ De  quelques  monuaies  Bactriaues,  a 
propos  d’une  monuaie  Gauloise,”  containing  some  ingenious,  if 
not  very  convincing  speculations. 


Epigraphy. — In  the  Journal  of  this  Society,  Dr.  Bushell 
has  given  (Vol.  XII.  Pt.  4),  with  two  plates,  a copy  of  an  in- 
scription on  stone  at  Lhasa,  witli  a third  plate,  in  which  he 
proposes  his  own  restoration  of  failing  portions  of  the  original. 
The  copies  are  photographed  from  rubbings  of  the  original 
inscription,  which  still  stands  in  front  of  a large  temple, 
called  by  the  Chinese  Ta-Chao-ssu,  within  the  city  of  Lhasa, 
and  the  inscription  itself  is  the  record  of  a treaty  solemnized  in 
A.D.  822.  Dr.  Wright  has  noted  in  the  Trans.  Bibl.  Arch, 
vol.  vii.  1,  a very  interesting  sepulchral  monument  from 
Palmyra,  sent  liome  by  Mr.  Hendersou,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  inscription  reads  “ Yaribole,  the  son 
of  Rab’el,”  and  may  probably  be  of  the  date  a.d.  200.  The 
plate  given  shows  very  clearly  the  semi-Roman  character  of 
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the  art  of  the  period.  Dr.  Wright’s  notice  is  well  illustrated 
from  other  documents  of  the  same  class  and  Mr.  Rylands’ 
postscript  is  to  the  point.  In  the  Journal  Asiatique,  M. 
Senart  has  continued  his  study  of  the  Inscriptions  of  Piyadasi, 
in  three  additional  articles,  and  the  whole  of  his  work  has 
now  been  printed  in  a separate  memoir : — M.  Halevy  has,  also, 
added  two  further  papers  on  the  Inscriptions  of  Safa. 

In  the  Proc.  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  are  notices 
of  Inscriptions,  by  Rajendra  Lala:  viz.  On  a Chinese  In- 
scription found  by  Mr.  Beglar,  in  one  of  the  rubbish  mounds 
at  Buddha  Gaya : — Notes  on  two  copper-plate  Inscriptions 
found  in  Sylhet,  and  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Luttman  Johnson ; 
a paper  illustrated  by  two  good  photographs  : — he,  also,  has 
published  some  remarks  on  a Pali  Inscription  from  Bharhut ; 
two  fac-similes  of  Inscriptions  from  the  great  Temple  of 
Puri ; and  the  transcript  and  translation  of  two  other  In- 
scriptions from  Buddha  Gaya.  Major  H.  J.  Jarrett 
gives  notes  of  an  Inscription  on  a Mosque  at  Koh  Imam, 
sent  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Markham : — Lieut.  R.  C.  Temple, 
of  an  Inscription  at  Sultanpur  in  Kulu  Eli,  with  some  speci- 
mens of  the  local  “ Pahari  ” alphabet  still  employed  by  the 
Kangra  Baniahs : — Dr.  Iloernle,  of  a Persian  Inscription 
from  Kashmir,  forwarded  by  Mr.  A.  Constable,  and  of  a 
Pali  Rock-cut  Inscription  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Markham, 
in  a cave  on  the  river  Mahana,  Riwa  State  ; — Major  II.  J. 
Jarrett  has,  also,  given  in  the  Journ.  B.A.S.  an  Inscription 
from  a stone  at  Lanka  Island,  and  General  Cunningham  has 
contributed  a letter  “ On  the  Inscriptions  procured  by  him  at 
Buddha  Gaya.” 

In  the  Indian  Antiquary,  is  Mr.  E.  W.  West’s  account  of 
the  Pahlavi  Inscriptions  at  Kanheri,  which  were  noticed  by 
Anquetil  du  Perron  so  long  ago  as  1760  (with  four  plates)  ; — 
and  Dr.  Muller’s  Report  “ On  the  ancient  Inscriptions  in  the 
N.W.  Province  in  the  districts  of  Matale  and  Trincomale, 
Ceylon,”  is  continued: — There  are  also  careful  notes  and 
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a translation  of  M.  Senart’s  Etudes  sur  les  Inscriptions  de 
Piyadasi ; — Mr.  E.  W.  West  gives,  too,  an  account  of  the 
famous  Sassanian  Inscription  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  (with  two 
plates)  : — andBhagvanlal  Indraji,  of  an  Inscription  from  Kama 
or  Kamavana,  about  forty  miles  west  of  Mathura,  in  Sanskrit, 
and  probably  of  the  eighth  century  a.d. 

In  the  same  valuable  periodical  Mr.  Lewis  Rice  has  printed 
an  account  of  two  inscriptions  (with  two  plates),  found  by  him 
at  Gulganpode  on  two  large  blocks  of  stone,  containing  grants 
of  land,  in  the  oldest  form  of  the  Karnatika  language,  and 
referring  to  kings  of  the  Mahavali  Dynasty.  In  vol.  ix.  p. 
304,  is  a copy  of  a grant  of  Ainbera,  which  has  been  tran- 
scribed and  translated  in  vol.  viii.  p.  96 : — Bhagvanlal 
Indraji  gives,  also,  a paper  “On  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka,” 
with  a transcript  in  Devanagari,  and  a comparison  of  the  first 
edict  of  “ Asoka’s  Rock  Inscriptions  at  Girn&r,  Kalsi,  and 
Kapure  di-garhi  ” ; a paper  containing  some  new  and  valuable 
suggestions,  for  which  the  Pandit  may  claim  the  priority  of 
discovery,  though  M.  Senart’s  views,  agreeing  with  those  of 
Indraji,  were,  accidentally,  published  first.  To  the  same 
Pandit,  also,  jointly  with  Dr.  Biihler,  C.I.E.,  we  owe  a notice, 
with  facsimile  plates,  of  an  inscription  of  Manadeva,  dated 
Samvat  386;  of  one  of  Jayavarman,  incised  during  the  reign 
of  Manadeva,  Samvat  413;  of  one  of  King  Vasantasema, 
dated  Samvat  435  ; of  another  dated  Samvat  535  ; of  others 
of  Sivadeva,  and  Amsuvarrnan,  dated  Sriharsha  Samvat  34  ; 
of  ditto,  dated  39  ; of  an  Inscription  of  Vibhavarman,  dated 
Sriharsha  Samvat  45  ? ; of  an  inscription  of  Jishnugupta, 
dated  Sriharsha  Samvat  48;  of  two  undated  Inscriptions  of 
Jishnugupta;  of  an  Inscription  of  Sivadeva,  dated  Sriharsha 
Samvat  119;  of  another  dated  143,  145;  of  an  inscription  of 
Siddhinrisimha  of  Latitapattana,  dated  Nep&la  Samvat  757  ; 
of  an  inscription  of  Prat&pamalla  of  Katmandu,  dated  Nepala 
Samvat  769  ; and  of  another  of  Pratapainalla,  dated  Nepala 
778;  together  with  a joint  paper  by  Bhagvanlal  Indraji  and 
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the  editor  of  the  Iml.  Antiquary  “ On  the  Kahaun  Inscrip- 
tion ot  Skandagupta.”  The  pillar,  bearing  this  inscription, 
from  the  sculptures  on  it,  would  seem  to  be,  certainly, 
Jaina.  Besides  these,  the  Bev.  S.  Beal  contributes  a notice 
of  the  Buddhist  Inscription  at  Keu-yung-kwan  : — Dr.  Biihler 
continues  his  notice  of  the  Valabhi  Grants — Grant  of  Siladitya 
I.,  dated  Sam  vat  290  ; and  Mr.  Fleet  carries  on  his  long  and 
valuable  studies  “ On  Sanskrit  and  Old  Canarese  Inscriptions  ” 
from  No.  Ixxx.  to  No.  xcvi.  Mr.  Fleet  has  also  added  a note 
in  connexion  with  the  Western  Chalukya  King  Vikramaditya 
I , in  which  he  contests  some  of  Mr.  Bice’s  translations. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Budolph  Hoernle  has  given  readings  from  the 
Inscriptions  from  the  Stupa  at  Bharhut,  containing  some 
valuable  suggestions.  General  Cunningham — in  the  ninth  and 
last  volume  of  his  “Archaeological  Survey  of  India,”  which  has 
been  noticed  at  considerable  length  (so  far  as  Gen.  Cunning- 
ham s Theory  of  Gupta  Chronology  is  concerned)  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary  for  Oct.  1880 — ogives  translations  of  nine  inscrip- 
tions on  copper,  dated  in  the  Gupta  era,  two  of  which  have 
been  already  noticed  in  the  Journ.  B.  As.  Soc.  by  Professor 
Fitz-Edward  Hall.  The  General  gives  also  a description, 
more  or  less  minute,  of  a large  number  of  other  inscriptions, 
with  plates  and  facsimiles,  for  which  reference  must  be  given 
to  his  volume  ; the  most  important  would  seem  to  be  those 
from  Bilhari,  Karitalai,  Benares,  Jubelpur,  Yasarkarna,  Dhera 
Ghat  and  Bharhut,  with  four  from  Tewar.  The  principal 
facsimiles  will  be  found  in  plates  ii.  iv.  xvi.  and  xxx.  In  the 
Acad.  d.  Inscriptions  (March,  1881)  M.  Barbier  de  Meynard 
gave  an  account  of  a funereal  inscription,  dated  a.d. 
1173,  of  a Musulman,  who  died  during  the  reign  of  the  Al- 
Moravide  Prince  Ali  ben  Yusuf,  the  conqueror  of  Alphonso  YI. 
At  the  same  time  M.  Benan  communicated  a letter  from  General 
Faidherbe  with  reference  to  a Libyan  Inscription,  which  has 
been  found  at  Medjerda,  near  the  frontiers  of  Tunis  and 
Algiers. 
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The  Hittite  Inscriptions,  to  which  much  attention  has 
been  recently  paid,  promise  a considerable  literature  of 
their  own.  Already  we  have  papers  by  Mr.  Sayce  on  the 
decipherment  of  the  Hittite  Inscriptions  (Acad.  Aug.  21)  : — 
by  Mr.  Dunbar  Heath,  a short  letter  on  the  Hittite  Inscrip- 
tions (Acad.  Aug.  28),  and  “ On  the  bilingual  Cilician 
Inscription  ” {ibid.  Sept.  11)  : — by  Mr.  Sayce,  “ On  two  more 
Hittite  Inscriptions”  [ibid.  Sept.  26): — by  the  same,  on  the 
bilingual  Hittite  and  Cuneiform  Inscription  of  Tarkondemos 
{ibid.  Nov.  13),  and  a further  paper  “On  the  Hittite  In- 
scriptions” {ibid.  Nov.  27): — by  Mr.  Boscawen,  entitled 
“Hittite  Notes,”  in  the  Athen.  Aug.  14: — and  a very  full 
memoir  by  Mr.  Sayce  in  Trans.  Bibl.  Arch.  Soc.,  vol.  vii. 
pt.  2 (but  read  July  6,  1880),  in  sequence  to  his  first  paper 
of  hints  and  conjectures  on  this  interesting  subject,  published 
in  the  same  Transactions,  vol.  v.  pt,  1 (1876).  Of  these 
various  notices  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Sayce’s  last 
paper  is  the  fullest  and  most  complete  which  has  yet  aj)peared, 
and  that  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  summing  up  all  at 
present  known  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Sayce  has  added  much 
to  the  value  of  his  last  paper  by  giving,  as  an  appendix  to  it, 
the  Hittite  names  recognizable;  1.  In  the  Old  Testament; 

2.  In  the  Egyptian  Inscriptions  ; 3.  In  the  Assyrian  Inscrip- 
tions. Mr.  Sayce  has  also  published  in  the  same  recent 
number  of  the  Trans.  Bibl.  Arch.  Soc.,  “ The  Bilingual  Hittite 
and  Cuneiform  Inscription  of  Tarkondemos,”  which  had  been 
already  discussed,  some  time  since,  at  one  of  the  Meetings 
of  the  Society.  The  late  Dr.  Mordtmaiin  was  the  first 
to  point  out  the  existence  of  this  monument  (D.M.G.,  xxvi. 

3,  4,  1872). 

A good  deal  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  Inscriptions 
from  the  far  East.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Cambodgia, 
M.  Harmand  has  described  several  (with  4 plates)  in  the  Ann. 
do  L’Extr.  Orient : — as  has,  also.  Dr.  Kern  those  sent  to  him 
{ibid.  May  and  Sept.,  1880).  The  Inscriptions  would  seem  to 
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liave  been  badly  preserved,  but  the  learniiif^  of  Dr.  Kern  has 
enabled  him  to  make  out  their  most  important  features.  The 
arrangement  of  them  resembles  that  of  Phrea  Khan.  Much, 
however,  remains  yet  to  be  done  before  these  recondite  Cam- 
bodgian  documents  can  be  made  thoroughly  intelligible  to 
TYestern  students. 

In  conclusion  we  have  again  to  thank  Mr.  Sayce  for  his 
epigraphical  labours,  his  last  work  being  an  account  of 
the  discovery  and  interpretation  “ Of  an  ancient  Jewish 
inscription  discovered  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam  at  Jeru- 
salem.’’ This  inscription  was,  as  would  seem,  first  noticed 
by  a pupil  of  ^Ir.  Schlick  on  the  side  of  a channel  which 
conveys  the  water  of  the  Virgin’s  Pool  to  the  so-called  Pool  of 
Siloam.  Hence,  notices,  wholly  inaccurate,  of  the  inscription 
and  of  its  meaning,  soon  found  their  way  westwards.  At  length 
Mr.  Sayce  was  able  to  give  to  the  inscription  its  due  and 
scientific  study,  the  result  being  that  he  determined  it  to  be,  as 
an  tnscripfion,  the  oldest  Hebrew  one  known,  representing  an 
early  contemporaneous  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  engraved  in  the  ancient  form  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet,  already  known  to  us  from  the  Moabite  Stone. 
Its  date  Mr.  Sayce  very  fairly  ascribes  to  the  age  of 
Solomon,  no  other  ruler  of  a later  period  having  been 
likely  to  conceive  or  to  accomplish  such  a work.  The 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  have  very  rightly  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  publish,  as  a separate  paper,  Mr.  Sayce’s  valuable 
study  of  the  inscription,  with  a plate  delineated  by  him, 
after  a minute  study  of  all  the  characters,  in  situ.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  same  Inscription  has  been  published 
almost  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  in  the  last  number  (issued  a month  since)  of  the 
Zeitschrift  des  Deutsch.  Palastina-Vereins,  Band  iv.  Seft  1, 
and  2,  p.  102).  It  has  been  edited  by  Prof.  E.  Kautsch,  of 
Tubingen,  the  well-known  companion  of  M.  Socin  in  their 
valuable  journey  through  the  Holy  Land  (with  one  plate), 
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and  may  be  presumed  to  give  the  views  on  its  interpretation 
adopted  or  accepted  by  German  scholars. 

For  Africa^  we  have,  as  is  but  right,  appreciative  reviews 
and  notices  of  Lepsius’  great  and  comprehensive  work,  Die 
Nubiscbe  Grammatib,  by  Erman,  in  tlie  Gotting.  Gelehrt. 
Anzeigen,  and  in  the  Athenaeum  of  July  24: — The  Rev. 
Chauncey  Maples  has  brought  out  through  the  Soc.  Prom. 
Christ.  Knowledge,  Collections  for  a Handbook  of  the  Makua 
Language  (belonging  to  the  great  Bantu  family),  which  is 
spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  tracts  between  the 
Nyassa  and  the  Portuguese  Settlements  of  Mozambique, — and, 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Philological  Society,  is  an  elabo- 
rate notice  of  this  language  by  the  same  scholar.  This  lan- 
guage differs,  considerably,  from  the  well-known  Swahili  and 
the  less  well-known  but  important  language  of  the  Yao  or 
Ajawa.  M.  Beltrame,  formerly  a Roman  Catholic  Missionary, 
has  published  a second  edition  of  his  Grammar  of  the  Denka 
Language,  that  of  a savage  tribe  on  the  basin  of  the  White 
Nile,  belonging  to  the  Upper  Nile  Basin  group  of  the  pure 
Negro  Family  of  African  Languages.  M.  Beltrame  has  also 
siven  a short  but  scientific  sketch  of  the  language  of  the 
Akka  Tribe,  one  of  the  well-known  Aboriginal  Dwarf  races 
of  Central  Africa  W.  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  in  the  Monbotto 
Country.  M.  Beltrame  considers  this  language  to  be  poly- 
syllabic, but  it  has  not  yet  been  classified.  In  the  Athenajum, 
July  3,  is  a notice  of  Mr.  Riddel’s  Grammar  of  the  Chinyanja 
Language  (noticed  in  last  report).  Chinyanja  is  a Bantu  tongue, 
but  does  not  possess  any  clicks,  thus  confirming  the  view  that 
when  these  are  found  in  any  Bantu  language  they  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Hottentots.  Rcbman  places  Chinyanja  mid- 
way between  the  Zulu  and  the  Zangian  branches  of  the  Bantu 
family,  and  it  is  considered  by  Mr.  Riddel  to  bo  a typical  ex- 
ample of  a special  group  radiating  from  Lake  Nyassa.  The 
same  work  is  also  reviewed  in  the  Academy  for  July  31.  The 
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Foreign  Translation  Committee  of  the  Christ  Knowl.  Soc.  has 
also  published  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  translated  into 
Suaheli. 

In  the  Academy,  good  reviews  have  appeared  of  Sibree’s 
Great  African  Island  (which  has  been  recently  translated  into 
German),  and  Bouche  has  brought  out  a Study  of  the  Nago 
Language,  spoken  by  the  people  so  named,  a tribe  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  known  to  travellers  as  the  Yorubas,  or  Yoribas.  This 
language  is  spoken  by  about  3,000,000  negroes  and  is  in  daily 
use  at  Sierra  Leone.  M.  Bouche  states  that  the  vowels  in 
Xago  are  subject  to  differences  in  tone,  three  in  number,  high, 
middle,  and  low,  so  that  a word  may  have  as  many  different 
meanings  as  there  are  tones.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Rev.  A.  Mabille,  of  the  French  Mission  to  Basutoland,  is 
engaged  in  supervising  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  the  Basuto 
languaire. 

In  the  Trans,  of  the  Florence  Congress  are  papers  by  Dr.  ' 
F.  Hommel,  Sulla  posizione  del  paese  di  Punt : and  by  G. 
Sapeto,  Prodrome  alio  studio  della  Cassitide  Abissina,  e delle 
due  Lingue  Gheez  ed  Anhara  : — M.  G.  A.  Rosch  has  printed 
a book  entitled  “ Die  Konigin  von  Saba  als  Kbnigin  Bilqis,” 
eine  studien  ” ; — a posthumous  work  of  much  importance  is  the 
2nd  vol.  of  H.  Fournel,  Les  Berbers,  etude  sur  la  conquete  de 
I’Afrique  par  les  Arabes,  d’apres  les  Textes  Arabes  imprimes,” 
which  has  been  finished,  after  the  death  of  the  author,  by 
M.  Dugat : — M.  Marre  has  completed  his  “Diet.  Francais 
Malgache,”  but  it  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  it  would 
seem  that  its  form  is  now  to  be  chanfjed  to  a “ Vocabulaire 
Franc.  Malgache,”  owing  to  many  new  additions  (see  Ann.  de 
I’Extr.  Orient,  March,  1880).  It  should  be  added  that 
Messrs.  Triibner,  in  their  “Record”  for  June,  1880,  have 
printed  a remarkable  collection  of  works  in  the  Malagasy 
language — 45  in  number — which  it  is,  therefore,  not  necessary 
to  give  in  detail  here. 

At  the  African  section  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  a paper  was 
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read  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  this  Society,  Hr.  R.  X. 
Oust,  on  the  general  subject  of  the  Languages  of  Africa,  which 
he  divided  into  six  main  groups,  and  several  sub-groups  or 
branches.  A language  Map,  he  stated,  was  now  in  the  course 
of  preparation,  on  a large  scale,  by  Mr.  Ravenstein,  to  illus- 
trate a descriptive  work  on  this  subject,  which  is  intended  to 
comprise  all  existing  knowledge  on  this  subject.  It  may 
be  added  that  a Grammar  of  the  Rugande  Language  is  now  in 
the  press,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  TV.  TVilson,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society ; it  is  the  language  spoken  at  the  Court 
of  King  Mleta,  on  the  X.TV.  Coast  of  the  Victoria  Xyanza, 
and  is  the  most  northerly  branch  of  the  great  Bantu  family. 
Other  papers  or  books  connected  with  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  Jour.  Anthrop.  Institute,  x.  i.  such  as  E.  Holub, 
On  the  Central  group  of  the  South  African  tribes  from  the 
South  Coast  of  the  Zambese : — (in  the  Revue  d’ Anthrop. 
Juill.  1880)  Berenger-Feraud,  Note  sur  le  texte  des  Simos  au 
Sud  de  Senegal ; — Mr.  Courdioux  has  published  Dictionnaire 
abrcge  de  la  langue  Fongbe  ou  Dahomeenne,  Ire  pt.,  and  the 
Rev.  C.  F.  Schlenker  has  completed  his  English-Temne 
Dictionary,  on  which  he  has  been  long  engaged  : — M.  J.  J. 
Machado  has  also  printed  a speech  made  by  him  before  the 
Geogr.  Soc.  of  Lisbon,  entitled  “ Mocambique,”  in  which  he 
gives  some  good  notes  on  the  construction  of  Railways  in 
Eastern  Africa. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Librarianship  of  the  Grey  Library 
caused  by  the  lamented  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bleek  has  been 
filled  up  by  the  election  to  this  office  of  Dr.  Hahn,  with  the 
unaninjous  support  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Prof.  F.  Max  Muller 
and  Prof.  Sayce.  Dr.  Ilahn  was  born  and  educated  in  Africa, 
and  speaks  several  of  the  African  languages  fluently.  After  a 
primary  education  in  Germany  (where  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Prof.  Pott),  Dr.  Hahn  returned  to  Africa,  and  travelled 
through  many  parts  of  that  continent  not  previously  explored, 
making  himself  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
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the  languages,  customs,  traditions  and  religions  of  the  natives. 
It  may  be  added  that  this  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  among  many  other  and  more  onerous 
duties,  has  found  time  to  encourage  the  appointment  of 
distinguished  scholars  to  various  posts  in  India.  The  active 
work  of  such  scholars  as  Drs.  Btihler,  Keilhorn,  Thibaut  and 
of  others,  are,  to  a great  extent,  due  to  tlie  far-seeing  sagacity 
and  independent  judgment  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

Palceographical  Society. — The  branch  of  this  useful 

Society  has  continued  its  useful  labours  during  the  present 
year,  and  has  recently  published  its  sixth  Part.  This  part 
contains  autotype  copies  of  Buddhivilasini  (Sanskrit),  a.d. 
1658.  Rig  Veda  (Sanskrit),  sixteenth  century?  Jami’u-’t 
Tawarikh  (Arabic),  a.d.  1314-5.  A1  Mukaffa  (Arabic),  a.d, 
1420-41.  The  Koran  (Arabic  and  Persian),  twelfth  century. 
Phoenician  Inscription  from  Cyprus,  b.c.  254,  with  a very 
interesting  plate  of  Ancient  Arithmetical  figures — Egyptian, 
(Hieroglyphical  and  Hieratic),  Phoenician,  Palmyrene,  and 
Syriac.  Greek  and  Palmj^rene  Inscription,  a.d.  134.  Annals 
of  Elias  Bar-Sinaeus  (Syriac  and  Arabic),  a.d.  1019?  The 
Former  and  the  Later  Prophets  (Hebrew),  a.d.  1105-6.  Seli- 
choth  (Hebrew),  a.d.  1179.  El’azar  of  Worms,  Sode  Raza- 
iya  (Hebrew),  a.d.  1515  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  (Coptic), 
date  uncertain. 

Oriental  Congress. — The  next  Triennial  Congress,  to  be 
presided  over  by  Prof.  Dillmann,  will  be  held  at  Berlin, 
in  September,  and  at  this,  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,  Colonel 
Keatinge,  Y.C.,  and  Mr.  Robert  N.  Cust,  will  represent 
this  Society.  It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Monier  Williams, 
C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  will  represent  the  India  Office,  accompanied  by  Pandit 
Shamaji  Vishnusarma,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxfoi’d.  Prof.  F. 
Max  Muller  goes,  we  believe,  as  the  Representative  of  the 
University  of  Oxford. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  Report  of  the 
Council, 

Dr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.,  in  moving  its  adop- 
tion, said, — “ Sir  Henry  and  gentlemen,  the  very  pleasant 
duty  has  fallen  to  me  of  moving  that  the  Report  of  the 
Council  be  adopted.  The  extracts  which  have  been  read 
from  it  show  it  is  a satisfactory  one.  There  are  three  points, 
however,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  of  special  importance. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Report  exhibits  a large  addition  to  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  Society,  proving  that  the  learned 
world  has  observed  our  work  and  judged  well  of  it  and  of 
us.  The  number  of  members  added  is  important,  not  only 
as  representing  the  many  new  paying  members,  but,  also, 
because  several  of  these  are  able  to  regularly  attend  our  meet- 
ings and  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  Society. 
Another  agreeable  feature  with  regard  to  our  Society  is  the 
large  area  over  which  it  extends,  numbering  as  it  does  many 
members  not  only  in  India,  but,  also,  in  China,  Japan,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Far  East.  Another  satisfactory  fact  is  the 
character  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
Report — work  which  will  well  compare  with  that  of  any 
other  Asiatic  Societies,  on  the  Continent  or  in  the  East. 
The  third  point  of  congratulation  is  the  present  annual  pub- 
lication of  a fourth  part  of  our  Journal,  for  the  Journal  is  the 
true  life-blood  of  the  Society.  Every  eflfort  to  strengthen 
this  portion  of  our  work — and  it  is  only  one  part — tends  to 
the  general  good  of  the  Society,  as  it  shows  we  have  ample 
support  from  those  who  have  made  Oriental  subjects  their 
special  study.  I think  the  Society  deserves  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  general  good  quality  of  the  papers  in  each  of  the 
four  parts,  which  have  been  issued  under  the  direction  of 
our  Director  during  the  year  1880.” 

Mr.  N.  B.  E.  Baillie  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 
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On  the  adoption  of  the  Report, 

Major-General  Sir  Henry  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L., 
said, — “ I am  glad  to  be  able  to  take  a part  in  the  proceed- 
ings on  this  occasion,  as  it  is  the  last  opportunity  I shall 
have  of  presiding  over  your  meetings,  and  I am  anxious, 
before  vacating  my  office,  to  draw  attention  to  the  satisfactory, 
I may  say  flourishing,  state  of  our  Society.  I wish,  also, 
to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  services  our  Secretary,  Mr. 
Vaux,  has  rendered  to  it.  I have  had,  for  a lone  time, 
personal  experience  of  these  services,  and  I fully  believe  it 
is  mainly  due  to  his  care,  industry  and  zeal  that  we  have 
attained  a position  so  satisfactory.  Those  only  of  us  w'ho 
remember  what  the  Society  was  some  twenty  or  even  ten 
j'ears  ago,  can  realize  the  vast  difference  in  our  condition 
between  then  and  now.  I recollect  the  time  when  our 
meetings  were  very  sparsely  attended,  when  our  Journal  was 
but  a shadow  of  its  present  self,  and  when  we  had  to  move 
about  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  secure  ‘ a local  habita- 
tion and  a name.’  Now  we  are  living  in  a most  comfortable 

O 

position,  both  in  a literary  and  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view. 
Our  revenues,  though  not  wdiat  might  be  called  very  large, 
are  sufficient  for  our  wants,  and  we  are  able  to  bring  out 
four  numbers  of  the  Journal  in  the  year  instead  of  two. 
These  numbers,  I venture  to  say,  vie  with  any  of  the 
earlier  numbers  in  the  interest  and  quality  of  the  papers  con- 
tained in  them.  Of  late  years,  too,  we  have  been  able 
to  elect  over  forty  new  members  annually.  At  this  rate 
we  may  rival  ere  long  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
or  the  Society  of  Arts ! And  I should  hail  with  much 
satisfaction  such  a result.  In  conclusion,  I will  only  say 
that,  after  my  three  years  of  service  as  your  President,  it 
is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  I am  able  to  pass  over 
my  ‘ mantle  ’ to  Sir  T.  Edward  Colebrooke,  who  has  been 
so  long  connected  with  us,  and  who  has  the  highest  personal 
and  hereditary  claims  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  our 
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Society.  The  name  of  Colebrooke  has  been,  indeed,  long  trea- 
sured up  by  the  Society  as  an  heir-loom  of  Oriental  know- 
ledge, and  this  not  alone  in  England,  but  throughout  the 
European  world.  Moreover,  it  was  during  the  former  Presi- 
dency of  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  that  the  turn  in  the  affairs 
of  our  Society  from  adversity  to  prosperity  took  place.  This 
was,  no  doubt,  mainly  owing  to  the  ready  and  able  manner 
in  which  he  supported  our  Secretaries,  as  well  as  to  the 
constant  attention  he  gave  to  all  and  everything  that  seemed 
to  him  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Society.  I feel 
confident  that  his  future  administration  will  be  but  a repe- 
tition of  his  past  success.  In  taking  leave  of  you  as 
President,  I need  hardly  add  that  my  interest  in  the 
Society  will  continue  unabated ; and  that  I hope,  as  Vice- 
President  and  Director,  to  attend  your  future  meetings  and 
take  part  in  your  discussions,  and,  as  far  as  I can,  to  further 
the  interests  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart.” 

Sir  T.  Edward  Colebrooke,  in  returning  thanks  for  his 
election  as  President,  stated  that  he  had,  as  Sir  H.  C. 
Rawlinson  had  so  well  said,  taken  a deep  interest  in  the 
Society’s  welfare  for  at  least  the  last  forty  years ; and,  if 
he  felt  any  misgivings  as  to  the  future,  it  could  only  be 
that  he  was  succeeding  one  of  such  distinguished  abilities 
and  of  so  high  a reputation  as  their  retiring  President. 
He  felt  sure,  however,  that  his  labours  would  be  lightened 
by  the  support  of  the  Council  and  their  Secretary.  No 
effort,  he  added,  would  be  spared  on  his  part  to  keep  up 
the  Society  in  its  present  satisfactory  state.  An  ample 
supply  of  papers,  dealing  with  new  and  untrodden  paths 
of  literature,  would,  he  hoped,  flow  in,  so  that  the  Society 
might  retain,  during  his  Presidency,  its  present  prominent 
position  as  a guardian  of  true  Oriental  learning. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to 
Sir  H.  C.  llawlinson,  as  the  President  of  the  day. 

The  President,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  then  announced  the 
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following  Members  as  the  Council  and  Officers  of  the  ensuiii" 

O O 

year : — 

President. — Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Director. — Major-General  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B., 

F. R.S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents. — Sir  E.  Clive  Bayley,  K.C.S.I. ; Sir  H.  C. 
Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.  ; Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart., 

G. C.S.I. ; Colonel  Yule,  C.B. 

Council. — E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. ; Sir  Barrow  Ellis,  K.C.S.I. : 
James  Fergusson,  C.I.E.,  F.R.S. ; Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Bart., 
G.C.S.I.  ; Arthur  Grote,  Esq.  ; Colonel  Keatinge,  V.C.  ; 
Lieut.-Col.  T.  II.  Lewin  ; J.  AY.  McCrindle,  Esq. ; General 
Maclagan ; Major  Mockler;  H.  Morris,  Esq.;  Colonel  Sir 
Lewis  Felly,  K.C.B.;  Major-Gen.  Sir  Arthur  Phayre,  C.B., 
K.C.S.I. ; Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley ; Lieut. 
Sir  H.  E.  Thuillier,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Treasurer. — E.  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Secretaries.— W.  S.  AY.  A"aux,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ; H.  F.  AY. 
Holt,  Esq. 

Hon.  Secretary. — R.  N.  Cust,  Esq. 


Donations  to  the  Library.  — The  Council  have  to  report 

donations  to  the  Library  from — 

The  Royal  Society  of  London. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Royal  Irish  Adademy. 

The  Royal  Institution. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Royal  United  Service  Institution. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

The  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Victoria  (Australia). 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

The  Council  of  the  British  Association. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  Madras  Literary  Society. 

The  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  North  China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Japan  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Straits  Settlements  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  East  India  Association. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
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The  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

The  Linnsean  Society  of  London 
The  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

The  Geological  Society  of  London. 

The  Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 

The  London  Institution. 

The  Anthropological  Institute. 

The  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology. 

The  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

The  Liverpool  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Science. 

The  Societe  Asiatique  de  Paris. 

The  Societe  Ethnologique  de  Paris. 

The  Societe  Geographique  de  Paris. 

The  Societe  de  la  Geographie  de  Bordeaux. 

The  Academie  des  Sciences  de  Montpellier. 

The  Eoyal  Academy  of  Belgium. 

The  Eoyal  Academy  of  Turin. 

The  Eoyal  Academy  “dei  Lincei”  of  Eome. 

The  Eoyal  Academy  of  Vienna. 

The  German  Oriental  Society. 

The  Eoyal  Academy  of  Berlin. 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Berlin. 

The  Eoyal  Academy  of  Munich. 

The  University  of  Bonn. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap. 

Konigkl.  Institut.  d.  Nederlandsche-Indie. 

Hungarian  Academy  of  Pesth, 

The  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Oriental  Society. 

The  Institute  of  New  Zealand. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Athenmum. 

■ of  the  Academy. 

of  the  London  and  China  Telegraph. 

of  Allen’s  Indian  Mail. 

of  the  Homeward  Mail. 

of  the  Mission  Field. 

of  the  Journal  of  the  National  Indian  Association. 

of  Light  for  India. 

The  Society  also  takes  in  the  following  papers : 

The  Indian  Antiquary. 

The  Eevue  Critique. 

The  Oriental  Publications  of  the  Palmoggaphical  Society. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  is  sent  to 

The  Eoyal  Library  at  Windsor. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Tlie  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

The  India  Office  Library. 

Tlie  Eoyal  Institution. 

The  Eoyal  United  Service  Museum. 

The  Society  of  Arts. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
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The  Linnsrnn  Society  of  London. 

The  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

The  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

The  Geological  Society  of  London. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

The  Library  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Numismatic  Society  of  London. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 

The  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool. 

The  London  Institution. 

The  Devon  and  Exeter  Institute. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society. 

The  Royal  Irish  .\cademy. 

Universitj-  College,  London. 

The  Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  British  Museum. 

The  Bodleian  Library. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  individual  donations : 

From  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
India. — Palaeontologia  Indica,  ser.  xiv. — Professional  Papers  of  English 
Engineering.  Edited  by  Major  Brandreth,  R.E. — The  Cave  Temples  of 
India,  by  Messrs.  Fergusson  and  Burgess,  1880. — A Sindhi-EngUsh  Dic- 
tionary, compiled  by  the  Rev.  G.  Shirt  and  others.  Kurrachi,  1879. — Tribes 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  by  Major  Biddulph.  Calcutta,  1880.— Archaeological 
Survey  of  India,  vol.  Lx.,  by  Major-General  Cunningham,  C.I.E.  R.E., 
Calcutta,  1879.— Rajputana  Gazetteer,  2 vols.  Calc.,  1879.— Ain-i-Akbari, 
vol.  i.,  by  Blochmann. — Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  vols.  iv.  v.  vi.  vii.  ix. 
I.  and  xi.  Edited  by  Professor  F.  Max  Miiller. 

Government  of  Bengal.  Administration  Report,  1879-1880. — The 

Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India,  by  Major-Gen.  Walker,  pt.  6. — 
Blanford,  W.  F.  Indian  Meteorologist’s  Yade  Mecum,  pt.  2. — Growse, 
F.  S.,  M.A.,  C.I.E.  Mathurk — a District  Memoir. — Hooker,  Sir  Joseph. 
Flora  of  British  India,  pt.  8. — General  Report  of  the  Survey  of  India, 

1878- 79.  Calc.,  fol.  1880.- — Calcutta,  Court  of  Small  Cases  Report,  1881. — 
Calcutta,  Administration  of  the  Customs  of.— Calcutta,  Municipal  Taxation 
and  Expenditure  of  Lower  Provinces.- — Report  on  the  Irawaddy  River,  in 
4 pts.  Rangoon,  1879,  etc. 

Government  of  Madras.  Report  on  the  Administration  of,  1879-80. — 

Report  on  Public  Instruction  in,  1877-9,  2 vols. — Report  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Mysore,  1879-80.— Report  on  the  Administration  of  Coorg, 

1879- 80. — List  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Private  Libraries  in  Southern  India,  by  G. 
Oppert,  vol.  i.  1880. — Wardall,  T.  On  the  Wild  Silks  of  India,  principally 
Tussor. — Report  on  the  Gold  Mines  of  the  S.E.  Portion  of  the  Wynaad  and 
the  Caroor  Ghat,  1880. 

Government  of  Bombay.  Report  on  the  Administration  of  Bombay, 

1879-80. 

Government  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces.  Report  of  the  Administration  of 

the  N.  W.  Provinces  and  of  Oudh  for  the  year  ending  March,  1880. — Report 
on  Public  Instruction  in  the  N.  W.  Provinces  and  in  Oudh,  by  R.  T.  H. 
Griffith.  Allahabad,  1880. — Report  of  the  Legal  Remembrancer  of  the  N.  W. 
Provinces  for  1880.  Calc.,  fol.  1880. — Notes  on  Afghanistan  and  part  of 
Baluchistan,  by  Major  H.  G.  Raverty. — Report  on  the  Administration  of  the 
Central  Provinces.  Nagpur,  1880. 
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From  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  Catalogue  of  the  Persian  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  by  Charles  Hieu,  Esq.,  LL.D.  vol.  2. — Miscellaneous 
Inscriptions  of  Assyria,  vol.  v.  pt.  1. — Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  Coins  in  the 
British  Museum,  vol.  v.,  by  Stanley  Lane  Poole,  Esq.,  “ Coins  of  the  Moors 
of  Africa  and  Spain.” 

Bengal  Asiatic  Society.  The  Bibliotheca  Indica. 

University  of  Leiden.  Kitabo’l  Adhhad  and  A1  Moschtabih,  1881. 

Marquess  Tseng,  the  Chinese  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James— 115 

volumes,  being  the  works  of  his  late  father,  consisting  of  his  Despatches, 
Rescripts,  etc.,  and  of  his  poetical  and  other  literary  compositions. 

Count  de  Noer.  Kaiser  Akbar.  Vol.  2. 

From  Osmond  de  Beauvoir  Priaulx,  Esq.  Albiruni’s  Chron.  of  Ancient  Nations, 
translated  by  Prof.  Sachau.  London,  1880. 

Sir  P'.  Goldsmid,  K.C.S.I.  Life  of  Sir  James  Outram.  Two  vols. 

London,  1880. 

B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese, 

in  205  vols.,  and.  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese. 

Abu  Fazl  Mahomed,  M.R  A.S.  The  entire  works  of  Abu  Mahomed 

Abd-al  Ghafar,  called  a Tribute  of  Brothers. 

Smith,  W.  T.  Bernard,  Esq.,  Memoir  of  a Mission  to  Ava,  by  Capt.  Symes, 

1800. 

D.  Franc.  Garcia  Ajtiso.  Yikramorvaqi  of  Kalidasa  in  Spanish. 

Sakuntala.  Ensayo  Critico  de  Gramm.  Comparada.  Iran  dal  Indo  at 
Tigris.  Los  pueblos  Iranios  y Zoroastro. 

W.  A.  Clouston,  Esq.,  Arabian  Poetry  for  English  Readers.  1881. 

Pandit  Vindyeswari  Prasad.  Laghu  Kaumudi. 

T.  Fergusson,  Esq.,  M.R.A.S.  Chinese  Researches,  Part  I. 

W.  de  Tiesenhausen.  Notice  sur  une  Collection  de  Monnaies  Orientales  de 

M.  le  Comte  de  Stroganoff,  by  W.  de  Tiesenhausen. 

P.  Doyle,  C.E.,  M.R.A.S.  Petroleum,  its  history,  origin,  and  uses. 

•  Lieut.  R.  C.  Temple,  M.R.A.S.  Account  of  the  Country  traversed  by  the 

Second  Column  of  the  Tal  Chotiali  Field  Force.  Remarks  on  the  Afghans 
on  the  route  of  the  Tal  Chotiali  Field  Force,  1879. 

C.  R.  Stulpnagel,  Esq.  Coins  of  Gheias-uddin,  Pts.  1-2. 

S.  E.  Peal.  Esq.  Peculiarity  of  the  River  names  in  Assam. 

W.  Bramsen,  Esq.  Japanese  Chronological  Tables,  1879. — Japanese 

Weights,  a sheet. — Japanese  Lineal  Measures,  a sheet. 

N.  Triibner,  Esq.  Indian  Poetiy,  by  E.  Arnold,  C.I.E.  New  Edition. 

V.  Ball,  Esq.  Four  Papers  by  him  on  different  Indian  Geological 

questions. 

Dr.  P.  Carl  Abel.  Koptische  Uutersuchungcn.  2 vols.  3 pts.  1876-7. 

E.  I.egrand.  Dapoutes — Ephemerides  Daces.  Vol.  1. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.  India  in  1880. 

Sir  R.  J.  Meade.  “ Administration  of  the  llyderabad  Assigned 

Disti'icts.” 

Gen.  Palma  di  Cesnola.  Prospectus  of  the  Cesnola  Collection  of 

Cypriote  Inscriptions.— Eight  Handbooks  to  different  Collections  in  New  York. 

Sir  W.  Muir,  K.C.S.I.  Early  Caliphate  and  Rise  of  Islam. — The  Rede 

Lecture  at  Cambridge. 

S.  L.  Poole,  Esq.  Egypt,  with  a Map  to  the  First  Cataract. 

Robert  N.  Cust,  Esq.,  lion.  Sec.  R A.S.  Pictures  of  Indian  Life, 

sketched  with  the  pen,  from  1852  to  1881. 

•  Linguistic  and  Oriental  Essays. 

Pincott,  I\,  Esq.  Ilitopadesa.  A Literal  Translation. 

Colonel  II.  T.  Rogers.  First  Lessons  in  Telugu. 

Da  Cuuha,  Gersou.  Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Indo-Portuguese 

Coins. 
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